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Ix endeavouring to give the sounds of Stingskrith words, the author has 
adopted a method, which he hopes unites correciness with simplicity, and 
avoids much of that confusion which hes been so much complained of on this 
subject. If the reader will only retain in his memory, that the short it is to be 
sounded a8 the short o in son, or the u in Burton; the French é, as ain plate; 
and the 8¢ as in sweet ; he may go through the whole work wilh a pronuncia- 
tion s0 correct, that a Hindco would understand him. At the beginning and 
cud of a word, the inherent vowel (it) has the soft sound of au, 
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INTRODUCTORY REMARKS. 


‘Inn Hindow theology founded on the same philosophical notion as that 
of the Grecks, that the Divine Spirit is the soul of the world, proved from the 
Greck writers, i.- iro the Védanta-Sarii, i—A system of austerity founded 
vo this system, i.—ixtract from the Shred-Bhagavaté on this subject, iv.— 
Account ol the ceremony called yogi, by which the Divine Spirit, dwelling in 
matwr, becomes punfied, extracted trom the Pattnjiili Dhnrshinit and the 
Gorilkshi-s:iiugtita, v—No real yogdés to be found at present, vi.—Absurdity 
of these opinions and practices, %&,—Another class of {lindoos place their hopes 
on devotion, ¥ The zreat mass of the population adhere to religious cere- 
monics, viii—Conjectures on the oryin of the Hindoo Mythology, i6—on 
puages, 18 originating in moral darkness, and the depravity of men, i.—those 
of tue Hindoos not representations of the One God, ix.—nor of his perfec: 
—nor of human virtues, #.—nor of the objects of natural science, x.— 
but in general the invention of kings, to please the multitude, 14.—The doc- 
trine ot all the East, that God in his abstract state is unknown, and unconnect- 
ed with the universe, %.—the object of worship the divine energy, subject to 
puseions, in consequence of its union to matter, xi—the creation of the gods 
iret, i4,—Vroo!s that the divine energy is the object of sZoration, from the forms 
of the yods, xii.—the modes of worship, i4.—the common observations of the 
Hinduos on the phenomena of nature, xiii.—The divine energy the abject of 
warship among the Egyptians, Greeks, Persians, &c. proved by quotations trom 
various authors, xiv.- ‘he subjects embraced by the Hindoo mythology, ib.— 
‘The ancient idolairy of this people cou<ned to the primary elements, the 
\eavenly bodies, and aériat beings, xv.—the succeeding objects of worship, 
Briimhn, Vishnoo, and Shiva, the creator, the preserver, aud destroyer, #.—- 
ext the female deities, ss the representatives of nature, i,—then sundry 
deities, connected with corrupt notions of Divine Providence; and afterwards 
deified heroes, xvi.—The number of the Hindoo gods, #.~ Beuetits sought from 
different’ gods by their worshippers, id.—Briémha—his form—allusions to his 
altribntes - conjecrure of Mr. Puleison’s examined, xvii.— Vishnoo—the attri 
hutes of his insage explained—conjecture of Mr. Patersou’s noticed, xviii.— 
Shivd, and the attributes of his inmage— remarkeon the worship of the Ling’— 
reeetublance between Bacehus and Shivi— two other forms of Shivid noticed, 
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xix.—Indrii, xx.—Yimii, 2.—Ginéuhi, xxi. 
ignee, xxii.. na, #%,—Viroonit, xxiii.— 
—The heavenly bodies, i4.—Doorga, xxiv. 
Stirtiewstss, 12.—Shsattila, i2.—Minit i. 
; ib, —Tiigtonat’hi, xxvii,—Ramii, xxviii.—Choi- 
tb.—Vishwi-kiirroa, i.—Kamii-dévii, ib.— Stityt-Naraytint, i6,—Ptin- 
a, ib. —DhSsmngiet bakoor’t, #6.-- #—~—Deified beings in atrange 
shapes, i6.—worship of human beings, 1xix.—-Worship of beasts, 18.—birds, 2. 
—trees, i6.—Worship of rivers, xxx.—fish, i6.—books, ib.—atones, 
Jog of wood, i5*.—Remarks on the system of mythology, i5.—on the use of 
idols in worship, xxxi,— Indelicacy of many of the Hindoo images, i6,—Corrupt 
effects of idol worship iw this country, xxzii.—eapecially after the festivals, 15. 
+The history of the gods and religions pantomimes exceedingly increase these 
effects, xxXiii,—Practices of, the vamacharéés add to the general corruption, 
xxxiv.—Reffections on this state of things, xxxvi—causes of the popularity of 
the vals, i6,- remutke, wih a view of correcting the falee estimate made 
of the Hindoo chatucter by the Kev. Mr. Maurice and others, xxxvii.— Idolatry 
exciting to frauds, xxxix.—setting up of gods a trade, %.—Hindoo Temples,— 
their use, x1.—dedication of them, i2.—Images, of what materials made, xlii— 
Pricats, t.—Ceremonies at temples, xlii—Periodical ceremonies, ib —daily 
duties of a bramhin, xliii—form of initiation into the Hindoo rites, i.—the 
spiritual guide, #.—Bathing, is.—forms of worship before the idol, xliv -~Ex- 
tract from the Ain Akbiree, 4.note.—forms of praise and prayer, xlv,—~ 
meditation, is.— repeating the names of the gods, xlvii—vows, fasting, ani gifts 
to bramnitus,i6, —hoepitality «ligging pools, planting trees,rehearsing and hearing 
the poorands, &c. xIvii.—Burning widows, and burying them alive, #—an 
affecting relation by Captain Kemp, xlviii. note—number of the victims, xlix. 
— Visiting sacred places,i2.—atonements, and offerings to thamanes, 1.—heavens 
and hells, i4,—Confession of faith inale by a bramhiia, li —Remarks on it. li, 
—-Sum of the Hinoo system, liii—view of its effects, i6.— Remarks of the same 
Dramhiin ou the present state of religion among his countrymen, 14.—Appear- 
anves in the atreets, reminding the passenger of the different Hindoo ceremonies, 
lv.—This system incapuble of producing moral effects, notwithstanding the 
doctrine of future rewards and punishments, lvi..—Errors inculcated in the 
Hincoo writings respecting God, is,—Impare actions of the gods, lix.—the gots 
counteracting each other in the government of the world, i6.- Irreverence of the 
people towards the gods, Ix. Contrast betwixt Hindooiam and Christianity, i. 
——Hintioo system ase all sin to God, xi —teaches the bramhiin to despise 
the sh8sdri, i6.—exhorts to the extinction of every virtaous passion, ib. 
declares that sin is removed by the most trifling ceremony, lxii—supplies pray- 
ers for the destruction of enemies, i4.—permits falsehood, and theft even fiom 
Slave, 6.—Works, said to raise men to heaven, not beneficial to others, 
Remarks on the impurities «nd crucities connected with this system, lxiii— 
Linpossitile to know the Hind:o idolatry, as it is, without initintion, lxi ‘be 
dispensations of Providence towards the Hindoos unfolded by this state of 
things, .—Happiness under the British government, i6.—Misrepresentations 
of European writers noticed and seprehended, Ixv.—Soripture testimony ayainst 
idolatry, Ixvii—Of the seeders, or heterodox Hindoos, the Joints, Bouddltis, 
Shikhe, and followers of Choitany% — the founders of all these sects religious 
mendicants Ixix.—-Observations on the tenets of these seceders, s5, 









































































* In this Introduction, tho author hat gone over the whole of the Hindoo Pantheon, 
that he might supply a aumber of omissions in the body of the work; and henoo it 
forma an epitome of the whol. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL INTRODUCTION. 


THERE is a propriety, I think, in prefacing the follow- 
ing work by some account of the author; for upon our know- 
of his career and capabilities depends the amount of 
ibility and confidence which we awardto his book. After 
@ careful sal of the Lives we have of him,* I have been led 
to conclude that we do not know all we ought to know 
9 he. Beverend “Walbam ‘ard of Beramipore Fae man who, 
ough not endowed with genius, was posseased of great capacity 
for ‘mental toil and physical endurance, just such @ man as the 
world wants and romance avoids:—a Missionary, expert and 
iligent in many varieties of toil;—a Christian, whose piety 
retained its freshneas during a long and arduous career, breathed 
itself out in the last efforts of his pent, and shed a quiet beauty 
over his end. Scant justice can be done to him in a sketch so 
brief as this; yet as ag space will admit, I will place before 
the reader the chief eventa of his life. 


William Ward was born of middle-class ts, in Derby, on 
the 20th of October 1769. Soon after his birth, his mother, a good 
and pious woman, was left a widow. Up to her prayers, con- 
versation and example, Ward traced his religious history. The 
first human hand that went to form his career and character was 
@ mother’s: so should it ever be. His school life was not spent 
under favourable auspices, and gave him an education plain and 
common enough. But the lad was studious, retired, si -forming, 
with high aims, which now and then peeped out and startled his 
more common place companions. S came it, that he saw after 
his own education when his masters had done with him, and 
by such ways and means as a determined young man will 

lways find out, he acquired a knowledge of the literature 
and science of his country. He became a printer by trade, and 


* Memoirs of the Life af the Rev. William Ward, by Samuel Stennett. London, 


1925. 
‘Life and Times of Carey, Marshman and Ward by John Clark Marsbman. 
In two volumes. Longmans, London, 1859. 


+“ Reflections for every day in the year.” Published in 1699, ‘The work was 
highly priced by his Christan ‘and brought into daily use in ousny thins. 


WILLIAM WARD, PMNTER AND PREACHER. 


2 
end, nome ten years, first in putting up type for pers, and 
Shen io witing foe them, int Derby, an Bully and be 
doquired more than ordinary influence as an Editor. But the 
power which fixed his future course lay not in these external cir- 
cumstances, but in that inner life of piety,to the beginnings of 
which I have already adverted. Im his case, the influence of 
maternal example ead aetna assotiations did not supersede the 
exercise of individual decision. After much thought, it appeared 
to him that the opinions held by the Baptists were most in 
accordance with the word of God and, by public baptism, he 
became a member of that denomination, in 1794 or 1795, beit 
about twenty-five years of age. Prior to that event, he 
many troubles of heart,—“storms,” “miry clay,” “fierce vol~ 
cano not to be quenched by a mere sprinkling of words"—such 
are ‘his, own, phrasee:-but, thet, rite. spoke of a heart then 
resting quietly and lovingly in discipleship to Jesus. Prompted 
by his own earnest feelings, and drawn by the necessities of his 
ighbourhood, Ward occasionally presided at religious assemblies 
and gave “a word of exhortation” at cottage meetings: not with- 
out notice, for in 1797 he was selected as a man of promise for 
the future, and sent to Ewood Hall, near Hi , where 
Dr. Fawoett, the tutor of Foster, trained a few young men for the 
ministry. There study, not wide, yet careful and regular, became 
a habit, bearing fruit afterwards in the translation work of the 
Lesley sag press and the uniform diligence of Serampore life. 
Yet then and there the missionary spirit of the man found a 
sphere for itself He was often out Preaching in the villages, 
amongst a rough people; men and women such as the Brontés 
describe, and among whom they also lived, listened to him and 
loved him. .He a cottage church all his own; rough handed, 
good hearted, long headed, plain spoken laborers crowding in to 
wear their lecturer as, “elevated on « three-legged stool with his 
little Bible in his hand, he preached with fervor and affection the 
unsearchable riches of Christ.” There seemed every probability 
of his settling down to the pulpit and pastoral work of the home 
inistry, when a circumstance occurred which reversed -every 
calculation, and led to his becoming one of India’s pioneer 
missi — ‘ies, for swatch ates al, God bad bean Si ing him by this 
two! training i printing and preaching. So at least thought 
sa member of Beptist Mesias Committee, who went ent 
casually to Halifax and saw Ward,and spoke to him of Brother 
Carey working alone on the banks of the Hoogly. Ward was 
now thirty years of age, a time of life when men generally allow 
their emotions to freeze a little, and act on something stronger 
than im) eo sium thet Bo had. hed Gfteen:-years of 
practi li rming him to prosaic steady work, and that 
Ue that time there wes a future before him snore hopeful than 
generally falls to the lot of ministerial novitiate We need not 
‘wonder at the absencs-of sentimentality in his decision to 
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become: missiopary. We feel the man’ will.do-his gmerk : 
when « sense of duty senda him to it, Speaking on the 
of his ordination, of- what is technically termed.a “call,”; hes 
“T hive: seesived ne new rovelatios ct the: ject: . . 
expect any. Redeemer has said ‘Go ye into 
ant preaah the. Gospel unto every eresture and io, 1 i 
always even unto the end of the world’ -This command 
sider is still binding. In His strength, therefore I will 
borne up by your prayers, hoping that two or three 4 
may be laid of Christ's Kingdom in India, nothing dor 
that the fabric will rise from age to age, till time shall 
more.” Thus mueh for his public confession; as to his hi 
paration, we have the following sentence in a letter to 
“Every day's experience convinces me that ‘tis safety, ‘tis 
heaven to reat in the bosom of our God and no where 
there, I am afraid lest my heart should deceive me, but 
at it a resignation to the divine will, which I never 

With such views the voyage to India, seems but like 
crossing the Humber. A few more respirations, and the lungs shall 
cease to play, the pulse to beat, the tongue to move, and then 

‘What boots it where the high reward is given, 
Or whence the soul tlumphant wings to heaven’ 


He embarked on the 24th of May 1799 with three companions, 
one of whom was Dr. Marshman. 


There are few circumstances of note in thé next nineteen 
years of Ward’s life, Not that he lost his individuality; no, he 
we it up to the steady carrying ont of a system unique in the 
love, self denial and energy of the men who devised and worked it. 
His history henceforth, is one with that of the Serampore Mission. 
Calcutta was closed i him and his companions; so they 
moved up to that Danish Settlement, which their labors brought 
into celebrity; there Dr. Carey and his comrades joined them. 
Death speedily thinned their ranks, and Carey, Marshman and 
Ward, a memorable trio, were left to work alone. 


It is evident from his letters, that Ward, from the beginning, 
cultivated a habit of constant observation, and enhanced ita velue 
by the admirable practice of taking accurate notea In this lay 
the foundation of the Work, now re-printed more than fifty years 
after its materiala were firat gathered. Mission life was then for 
the most part what it is now; a daily diligence in unobtrusive 
labors; its motives, methods and effects being seareely known to the 
outside public, save when some event more distinctive than usual 
sttracts notice and awakens criticiew. The language came but 
gradually, but work came at onca. Ward did that which lay-near- 


uy, 
est to him, he preached and it in English, and supe netted 
the Mission Preas;. and God him in these first labora. 
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« : SERAMPORE WORK. 
When he could speak Bengali (and he 6 it fluently and well), 
amar ing and pox 


formed his only relaxation from the 
toils of the printing ‘office. after his arrival, the first convert 
waa baptized; in 1800, two thousand rt s of the i New 


Testament issued from the press,—2, Missionaries, he called 
them—and in 1803, the first native Minister preached his first 
pe on, New successes scllowed outer i: daboes end Seah coe 

ogress were gained ost yearly. 1809 amidst 16 
oprosition of Government, the missionaries “had succeeded in 
eettling four stations in Bengal; they had sent s Missionary to 
Patna, and planted stations on the borders of Orissa and Bootan, 
and in Burmah; the number of members in church fellowship ex- 
ceeded two hundred; they had obtained a footing in Calcutta, 
where ‘a chapel had been erected at a cost of more than £3000, 


and a large church and congregation collected ; the Scriptures had 
been printed in whole or in part, in six languages, and translations 
had been commenced in six others.”* His prayer was fulfilled 


ere half his course was run; he saw laid the foundation stones of 
Christ’s kingdom in Hindustan. One circumstance alone threat- 
ened Ward's peculiar work. In 1812 the printing offices were burnt 
down, and a loss of £10,000 was inflicted on the Mission, The 
‘public evinced their confidence in the Missionaries by ready and 
ample liberality, and before the close of the following year, he 
writes “ten presses are going, and nearly two hundred people are 
employed about the printing office.” He knew the value of the 
ress, and the spirit in which he wrought, would have dignified 
ire meanest toil. When about to commence his career, he wrote 
thus in his diary, “but to me, who am less than the Jeast of all Saints, 
is this grace given that I should” print “among the heathen, the 
unsearchable riches of Christ.” Now again he writes; “what 
malities of Christian works will be wanted! We have not been 
le to print one argumentative work against idolatry; not one 
laborate defence of Christianity. We have let off nothing but 
equibs. The Hindu Pundits have not yet felt in their learned 
languages the. weight of Christian artillery; except in one or two 
pers of the Bible. We have not yet the honor of an attack 
m one Hindu scholar. These times are all to come; they are 
coming. ‘The struggle will be a tough one.” What he anticipated, 
we ize, and it will be well with us, if we can use his weapon, 
the prees, wisely and effectively. 


Though this notice chiefly concerns the public career of Ward, 
it would scarcely be just to close this period without a reference 
to his domestic life, and that of the Missionaries with whom he 
was associated. He married the widow of his deceased colleagne, 
Mr. Fountain, and the ceremony so far characterized the man and 
his fellows, as to warrant the extract in which it is narrated, 


“Carey, Marsiunan and Ward. 1.421. 


WARD ViSt?S EXGLARD. & 


- “1802 May 10th. This evening sister Fountain and I were 
married at our house in the presence of our Bengali friends and 
others, ’ This connection was intended for sometime, ‘but circum- 
stances prevented. Brother Carey introduced the businesa by a 
few words and read the marriage agreement. I then took sister 
Fountain by the hand and walked up to the table, saying ‘we sign 
this our solemn covenant to each .’ ‘We then signed it, and 
about a dozen friends, European and Bengali added their ai 
tures. Brother Carey then delivered a very appropriate address 
to the parties on the duties of husband and wife, end made» 
pleasing allusion to our family situation, in which all personal 
Interests are swallowed up in the interest of the whole. A short 
prayer concluded the service. I gave some fruit and a few things 
of native manufacture amongst the native friends, and thua the 
marriage was celebrated.”* 


Let us now take a glance at “the situation” of Ward and his 
companions, These men who by their labors brought in £50,000 
in eighteen years to defray the expenses of the Mission, practised 
the sternest economy in their household and personal expenditure. 
They all dined together at four long tables, Missionaries, wives, 
children and scholars, and this arrangement continued until the 
enlargement of the mission circle by the arrival of new mission- 
aries rendered it no longer desirable or practicable.t 


Including a child of his wife’s, by her first husband, Ward 
had five children, two of whom di young; the remainder he 
trained, with anxious solicitude for their best interests. In 1815 
Mrs. Ward was compelled to visit England for her health, and 
returned to find her husband so broken down in constitution as 
to be under medical orders for home. Leaving his family behind, 
he embarked in 1818, after nineteen years of almost unre- 
lieved toil; yet he carried Serampore with him, and marked out 
for himself Serampore work to be done in England His scheme 
was to obtain the help and sympethy of British Christians for 
the establishment of a Training College for native ts. His 
visit was paid at a time unseasonable for the scromphahment of 
his object, but seasonable enough for the general welfare of the 
Mission. He found the public mind disturbed by many calum- 
nies as to the Serampore Brethren and their work. He took joy- 
fully upon himself the responsibility of their defence, and in a 

+ measure succeeded in restoring confidence, and in placi: 

e Mission in 2 less ional ition than it had hitherto 
occupied. He travelled over Engen, and visited Holland 
and America; pleading first for the Society with which he was 
rie and then for the College, realizing for the latter, about 


© Life of Ward. 111. 
+ Carey, Marabman and Ward, 1. 152, 


“During the voyage from America, Mr. Ward employed his 
time in writing pe Lettans” Gs Bie iow oa eet and 
America. He was subsequently induced to publish them, and the 
swork speedily went through three Editions, They are valuable 


as the effusion of those fervent and affectionate feelings which 
endeared him to all with whom he was associated They also 
breathe the genuine spirit of Christian benevolence, d by 


the magnitude of the sphere in which he had labor In auc- 
cessive letters he presents a vivid picture of the superstitions of 
the natives, the impurity and cruelty to which they gave birth, 
and the moral and religious degradation they entailed.”* 


He embarked for India in 1821; as the event proved, he 
returned but to die. After his arrival at Serampore the Train- 
ing School occupied his time along with the press. He was at 
work when his Master called him. “On Wednesday the 5th of 
March (1823) he preached the evening lecture, apparently in 
excellent health and spirits. The next morning he ‘joined. his 
brethren at their weekly brealfast, though suffering from what he 
considered a simple diarrhoea which he attributed to a cold caught 
during the night, After breakfast he proceeded as usual to his 
labours, and be; a letter to the Rotterdam Bible Society. At 
noon he was obliged to leave the letter unfinished, and retired to 
his room which he never left. At three in the afternoon he was 
seized with cramps; and it then became evident thet the disease 
from which he was suffering was cholera of a virulent type. Two 
medical gentlemen were immediately called in, and under their 
treatment the dangerous symptoms appeared to abate. His friends 
never left his couch the whole of that night. He was placed ina 
warm bath, and fell into a sound sleep, which gave hopes of his 
recovery, and induced Dr. Carey to go down to his collegiate 
duties at Calcutta, But at eleven in the forenoon of Friday his 
Rule began to sink, and at five in the afternoon he was a corpse. 

‘he scene of distress was heart rending. The three old men had 
lived and laboured together for twenty three jon aa if one soul 
animated them, and it was difficult to realize the fact that one of 
them was gone. Dr. Marshman had been afflicted for some days 
with deafness which the present distress served to aggravate, and 
for a time he waa altogether deprived of the power of hearing. He 
paced the room in silent dismay Y, watching with intense ish 
the gradual dissolution of his beloved colleague; yet unable to 
receive any communication. Thus at the age of fifty-three died 
the first of the men at Serampore.”+ Ward was no genius; no 
dilettante missionary, but a conscientious worker, who amidst his 
labour kept alive a spiritual mind, and graced it with an amiable 
disposition, and herein he is a model of what the Mission field 
requires in all its laborers, in all spheres and at all times. 


* Carey, Marshman and Ward, ii. 248. 
4 Carey, Marshman and Ward, ji. 978, 


EDITIONS OF THE FOLLOWING WORK. 7 


A word or two is now required about.that work which keeps 
alive the name of Ward, and a new edition of which is here present- 
ed to the reader. The ides of such a composition ay to have 

itself to the author goon after his arrival in India, and 
he forthwith began to collect materials for it. It waa first printed 
at Calcutta in 1806, in two volumes quarto,* and was well received. 
In 1815 & second edition was ‘lished in one volume, and in the 
list of subscribers were found the names of more than two hundred 
and fifty individuals of high position in the service of the Hast 
India Company. It was re-printed in England soon after its ap- 
ce in Calcutta, and whilst the Author was sojourning there 
in 1820, he carried a new edition through the press, the preface 
to which is dated at sea, June 1st 1821. We have here then the 
result of a process of observation, research, and correction, which 
extended over twenty years of the Author's life. 


The present re-print is from the edition published in London 
in 1817, by order “of the Committee of the Baptist Missionary 
Society,” said in the title “to be carefully abridged 
and greatly improved.” The edition of 1821 was on the other 
hand, “arranged according to the order of the original work print- 
ed at Serampore.” There being no preface to the edition of 1817, 
we are left to surmise by whom and upon what principle the 
abridgment was effected. As the dedication however bears date 
at “ pore, June 1815,” I am inclined to think that the 
Author himself revised the work, and it is not difficult by a com- 
pa of the two editions to discover the principle upon which 

e acted. He appears to have regarded those parts of the first 
edition which referred to the historical traditions and literature 
of India as foreign to the purpose of the new issue, and these he 
left to the antiquarian and the scholar. There was wanted for 

meral use a book that should, in a popular way, treat of the belief, 
institutions, and practices of the Hindus, and this he found to hia 
hand in the remaining portions of the original work. This we 
have in the edition of 1817. Subsequent circumstances have 
proved that such s selection has preserved to us the truly valu- 
able parts of Ward’s work. Oriental scholars, too numerous to 
name, have superseded the productions of Ward's pen upon sub- 
jects so abstruse as the history and philosophy of India, so wide 
as its ancient literature. But no one has followed him, much less 
surpassed him in his own sphere, in the subjects brought before 
usin this volume, At first sight, one might regret the absence of 
one chapter of the first edition; I mean that which treate of aome 
features of social life in India, not directly religious. But more 
detailed accounts of these matters are found in the work of Abbé 
Dubois and to us, the Abbé’e narrations have this additional 
value, that they specifically refer to the Hindus of South India. 


* Life of Ward, it is sald in 1806:—Carey, Marshwan and Ward, 1810. 


8 CONTENTS OF THIS WORK. 


On the whole, the publisher appears to have done wisely and well 
for the public, in selecting for publication the edition of 1817, 
rather, than the bulky volumes of 1821. From the latter how- 
ever he has taken the glossary, in which the several terms used 
in the work are explained. 


«Tn the introduction, the author has gone over the whole of 
the Hindu Pantheon, that he might supply a number of omissions 
in the body of the work and hence it forms an epitome of the 
whole.” Coming to the work itself, after a few sentences upon 
the views of philosophers as to the Deity he introduces us (Book 
2» to the whole assemblage of Hindu Deities. No name 

note in that long muster roll is omitted from these dea- 
eriptions, Gods and goddesses, powers celestial and powers ter- 
restrial, avatérs and symbols, devils and monsters, birds and 
beasts, trees and stones, have each assigned to them theix modi- 
eum of divinity, their quantum of reverence. The machinery 
of worship is next dese: bea; the shrine, the idol and the priest, 
(Book ii). We attend the Hindu in his lunar fasts and annual 
ceremonies; we follow him to his ablutions and stand by his 
sacrificial fire; we listen to the mystic ejuculations of his prayers 
and the intoned music of his hymns; we share his weary pilgri- 
mages, watch the kindling of his funereal fires, and are specta' 
of the repeated and sacred hospitelities that give repose to his 
soul, (Book iii), Betaking ourselves to the “lotus feet” of the 
Guru, we learn the laws that guide the wanderings of the soul 
in future births, the nature o: fect bliss, and the modes of 
future retribution. (Book iv.). We are introduced to the Brother- 
hood of Holy Mendicants and made familiar with the tricks and 
treppings of religious beggary. (Book v.). Lastly we become ac- 
quainted with the orthodox sections of the Hindu community; 
and then with heretics and schismatics, Buddhists, Jainas, Sikhs 
and Bhéktas (Book vi). 


The Author gathered the materials for his work by personal 
observation, by information derived from others, and by tranale- 
tions from standard native works, For the acquisition of in- 
formation on reliable authority, few men have ever had so favor- 
able an opportunity; for the extensive translations carried on by 
the Serampore press gathered round the Missionaries # large body 
of Pundits from all parts of India, whilst their philological ac- 
quirements and official position associated them, not only with 
learned natives unconnected with themselves, but with a circle of 
Oriental scholars, amongst whom may be mentioned the names 
of Colebrooke and Leyden. Ward taxed all the stores thus 
placed within his reach for the production of this work. He is 
generally however careful to cite his authority, so that the reader 
may be fairly warned as to the of confidence to be placed 
in the several statementa, It is no slight voucher both for the facts 
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and opinions of the book, that it should have received the sanc- 
tion of eminent scholars, and that it should have gone through so 
many editions daring the very period (1808-1821) when Hindu 
matters were discussed with the greatest interest, when the bitter- 
est hostility was manifested towards the Missionaries both as to 
their evangelistic and literary enterprises. I may be permitted 
to quote one illustration of the style of criticism with which the 
book was received. It is taken from an article in the Asiatic 
Journal for 1817,* written it should be observed, when the work 
had reached its third edition and after a good deal of adverse 
criticism had been exercised upon it. “As a general survey of 
whatever is connected with Hindustan, we mean the most essen- 
tial concern of morals and religion, the singular book which we 
are now about to review will found the most luminous and 
comprehensive of any ever published in this country, speaking to 
facts and to facts only, upon the evidence of the senses:—the 
scrutinising eye and the attentive ear whose accuracy could not 
be deceived. The distinguishing, the sterling merit of this pub- 
lication is that direct translations from the original Sanscrit ac- 
company all the assertions, however a tly incredible, made 
in the course of it. To the versions ly published by Mr. 
Colebrooke, Mr. Patterson and other members of the Asiatic Soci- 
ety, are added those made by the Missionaries, assisted by learned 
brahmans, from the Vedas and the sastras, illustrative of each 
object: discussed; so that the authenticity of the facts narrated 
can admit of no doubt, however revolting may be the enormities 
displayed to the mind of refined sentiment.” 





About 100 pages of Professor H. H. Wilson’s Essay on the Re- 
ligious Sects of the Hindus,t coincide with part of the following 
work and I find many references to this work, cited as substantia- 
tions of the text, a proof that that great oriental scholar consider- 
ed Ward a reliable authority, and made him the companion of his 
own researches. 


As I have before hinted, this work is specially adapted for po- 
pular use. It gives an answer to the casual observer on points 
about which he is most curious, the temples that meet the eye in 
every street ; the festivals with which every Hindu home is busy, 
the oe which attracts his notice by the banks of lake or 
tiver, the books by which the youth of India is still instructed 
and upon which its manhood feeds. This book is 2 sine qua non 
to every one who has not the leisure or liking for deep research, 
yet wishes to have some key to the ongoings of Hindu life and 
the elements of Hindu faith. In this respect it is as welcome to- 


* Asiatic Journal, iii, 1817, 34, 35. 


t Works of H.H. Wilson, Vol. 1863. Trubuer and Co, 152, 168, 171, 181, 
196, 955, 258, 262, 277. 
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day aa when first issued. We have little books without end that 
nibble at Indian life and manners ; but Ward remains yet unri- 
valled as.arepertory of detailed information, and an indispensable 
book of reference, The present publisher has recognised this, as 
the worth of the work, and greatly aided it by the portable form 
of the present volume, and by the devices of modern typography; 
I refer to the detailed table of contents, the age heating the 
ample Index, and the beautiful colored plates, iene for us by the 
eyé what can ecarcely be done by the pen;—helping us to shape 
@ correct idea of those “holy forms” of the principal deities before 
which, painted, carved, moulded or graven, millions of Hindus 
daily bend in reverence. 


One fault however has been charged upon this work with con- 
siderable uniformity. It is said that the views contained in it 
upon Hindu morals, manners and worship, are prudish and con- 
demnatory beyond reasonable limits, Nor can the book be alto- 
gether acquitted ; yet some considerations should be taken into 
account which may modify censure. One is suggested by a phe- 
nomenon of our own times. Let any one refer to the papers, 
speeches, and pamphlets of modern Hindu reformers, from the 

ws of Rammohun Roy to our own, and he will find young Bengal, 
or Young Madras dealing in opinions and terms as to the creed 
and practices of his grand-father much more in accordance with 
the pages of this work than the oily apologies of a Twining or a 
Scott Waring. Only the other day I observed in the public prints 
the following expressions used by a brahman, » graduate of the 
Madras University, in the course of a very able address on female 
education. “In one point of view, a forgetful course is advisable 
for some of our females. For some of the Hindu works, be they 
Sanscrit, Telugu or Tamil, which our families use, are interspersed 
with delineations and pictures that we males cannot read with- 
out a blush; and we altogether abstain from reading such portions, 
if females chance to be near us. Just imagine the effects that 
may flow from our females reading such books! When a girl 
quits her school, her parents in general put into her hands books 
like the Neishudam, Camba-Ramayanam, Arichendra-Vildsam, 
Sakunthslie-Viléaam and Mathana-KkAéms-raja-Kathei. These 
are dangerous instruments, especially in the hands of young in- 
experienced persons”—and so on. The very sensible conclusion 
of the whole address may be put thus; “if we educate our children, 
especially our girls, we must have a new literature.”—Such evi- 
dence is surely of some weight. 


Another consideration, which, I suggest, should qualify our 
censure, arises from the state of public feeling when the book 
made its several appearances before the public. At that time an 
influential section TP Indian politicians, who could both write and 

well, ventured boldly to assert and defend opinions of a 
er very opposite to those of Ward; according to them the 
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Hindus were almost immaculate in morals, the possessors of a lite- 
rature and religion singularly perfect. For instance, a Mr. Charles 
Marsh, a quondam Madras ‘ister, had a seat in the House of 
Commons, during the Indian Debate of 1813, and delivered a very 
effective speech against the ing of India to the labors of 
Missionaries, whom he spoke of as “crawling from the holes and 
caverns of their original destinations; apostates from the loom 
and the anvil, renegades from the lowest handicraft employments.” 
In that speech occurs this paragraph. “When I turn to her philo- 
sophera, lawyers and moralists, who have left oracles of political 
and ethical wisdom to restrain the passions and awe the vices 
which disturb the commonwealth:—when I look at the eful 
and harmonious alliances of families guarded and secured by the 
household virtues;—when I see among a cheerful and well ordered 
society, the benignant and softening influences of religion and 
morality, a system of manners founded on a-system of mild and 
polished obcisance, and preserving the surface of social life, smooth 
and unruffied, I cannot hear without surprise, mingled with horror, 
of sending Baptists and Ana-Baptists to civilize or convert such a 
people at the hazard of disturbing or deforming institutions which 
appear hitherto to have been the means ordained by Providence 
for making them virtuous and happy.”* By the way, one cannot 
help the question, was there any work for lawyers in a land where 
the surface of social life was so smooth and unruffied? Had this 
barrister ever a brief? Views, such as those stated above, were 
spawned multitudinously from the public press, and uttered 
eloquently in public addresses by Anglo-Indiuns, the very men 
apparently most fitted to write and speak on such subjects. 

a voice was to be raised in qualification of these high flown 
eulogies, it must come from India, and it could not come better 
than from those who had unwillingly been made the scape-goats 
of the controversy, the Serampore Missionaries, Intimate ac- 
quantence with popular literature—that literature which is both 

e index of popular morality, and the power that fashions it— 
and personal observation, gave Ward a right to speak, and speak 
he did, and for the most part gave chapter and verse for his utter- 
ances, We cannot be surprised if, under the circumstances, he 
did not care to smooth the roughness of his sentences, or stay to 
count the grains of his indignation. Deduct something for the 
heat of controversy, and the Missionary’s views escape censure. 
Certainly the sober opinion of our own day leans rather to the 
plain spoken printer of Serampore, than the polished apologists 
of the senate. The biographer of Carey, Marshman and Ward 
says significantly enough: “But all these suspicions of exaggera- 
tion have been at once and for ever dispelled by recent: events. 
While these pages are passing through the press, the mutiny of 
a hundred thousand of our native soldiery has been announced 


* Carey, Marshman and Ward, ii, 36. 
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and Mr. Ward’s view of the genuine character of Hinduism has 
been Jamentably verified by the wanton and un) leled atroci- 
ties committed on unoffending women and helpless babes, by the 
mild and humane Hindus, when released from all restraint, and 
at liberty to indulge their passions.”* 

Whether these views were narrowly accurate or not, they 
were the author's own, and no subsequent publisher has a right 
to omit, or modify them. They therefore stand in the present 
edition in the very terms in which the author originally ex- 
pressed them. 


W. O. Snepson. 


RoyapetraH, November 12, 1863. 


* Carey, Marshman and Ward. i. 444, 


INTRODUCTORY REMARKS 


ON THE 


HINDOO RELIGION. 


Tz whole system of Hindoo theology is founded upon the doctrine that 
the Divine Spirit, as the soul of the universe, becomes, in all animate beings, 
united to matter ; that spirit is insulated or individuated by perticular portions 
of matter, which it is continually quitting, and joining itself to new portions 
of matter ;* that the buman soul is, in other words, God himeelf ; that the 
knowledge of this, lending men to seek complete deliverance from the degrad~ 
ing and polluting influence of material objects, is the only means of being re- 
united to the divine nature ; that this deliverance from matter may be obtained 
in the present state by separation from human intercourse, the practice of 
bodily austerities, and entire abstraction of mind ; and that, if not obtained in 
one birth, it is to be sought through every future transmigration till obtained. 


® There are two opiniona among the Hindoos on this subject; some philosophers 
maintaining, that it is one soul which is united to sentient creatures ; while others sup- 
port a contrary opinion, and affirm, that humen souls must bo emanations from the 
Great Spirit, otherwise, when one person obtained absorption into the divine nature, 
all would obtain it at the same moment, The védanttt philosopheru teach, ‘that God 
exists in millions of forms, from the ant to Brmha, the grandfather of the gods, as 
‘one moon is seen at once in twenty diffurent pans of water.” 


‘The agreement betwixt thro opinions and those of the Greek philosophers is very 
remarkable:—' Almost all aucient philosophers agroed in admitting ¢wo principles in 
nature, one active and the other passive; but they differed in the mannor in which 
they conovived those principles to sul Some held God and Matter to be two 
principles, which are eternally opposite; not only differing in their essence, but having 
no common principle by which they can be united. This waa the doctrine taught by 
Anaxagoras, and after him by Plato, and the whole Old Acadomy. This system, for 
the aake of porspicuity, we will call the Dualistic system, Othera were convinced, 
that nature consists of these two principles; but finding thomseives perplexed by the 
difficulty with which they saw the Dualistic system to be encumbered, that of muppoa- 
ing two independent and opposite principles, they aupposed both these to be compre- 
honded in one universe, and conceived them to be united by necessary and essential 
ond. To effeot this, two different hypothesis were proposed : some thought God to 
hove beon eterually united to matter in one whole, which they called Chaos, whence it 
waa sent forth, and ata certain time brought into form, by the energy of the divine 
iubabiting mind. This was the System of Emamation, commonly embraced by tha 
ancient barbaric philosophers, and afterwards admitted into the early theogonies of the 
Greeks, Othera attempted to explain the subject mors philosophically, and, to avoid 
the absurdity which they conceived to attend both the former eystems, asserted that 
God, the rational and efficient principle, is as intimately connected with the universe, 
4s the humsn mind with the body, and is a forming power, so originally and necessarily 
inherent in matter, that it is to be conceived as@ natural part of the original chaoe, 
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This doctrine is taught in many parts of the Hindoo writings, expecially 
in the Diirehtin&s ; which works, though almost wholly speculative, make known 
a method of abstraction, to assist ascetics in obtaining detiverance from mortal 
birth. 


Udwityantindé, a siinyaedé, and the compiler of ‘the Essence of the 
‘Védanth,’ says, ‘ Britt and life are one: that which, pervading all the 
members of the body, gives to them life and motion, is called jédvli, life ; that 
‘which, pervading the whole universe, gives life and motion to all, ia Brimhii ; 
therefore these two are one. Every kind of matter is without life; that which 

‘ig created cannot potsess life : therefore all life ig,the creator, or Brémbk ; God 
in the soul of the world. This is the substance of the Védanti philosophy. 


Not only is God thus declared to be the soul of the world, but the writer 

,,of the above work affirms, that the world itsclf ia @od—God expanding him- 

4 self in an infinite variety of forms : ‘ All things past, present, and to come; 
all that is in the earth, sky, &. of every class and description ; all this is 

4, Brémbt, who is the cause of all things, and the things themselves.’ Yet this 
writer, in another part of this work, seems to affirm, that the universe is the 
toork of God :—‘ The principle of life is Brémhii; that which is ated is 
the work of Brimbit,* who directs every thing, ss the charicteer directs the 
chariot. Briimhit is everlasting and uuchangenble; the world, which is his 
work, is changeable.” 





‘€ ‘This work represents Brimbit, in his state of repose, as clestitute of ideas 
or intelligence, and entirely separated from all intelligences. It describes this 
repose by comparing it to whatever may communicate the idea of undisturbed 
tranquillity; to the bosom of the uuru(fled ocean; or to the rest enjoyed in a 
deep sleep, in which there is an entire cessation even of the faculties of the 


mind, 
The Védantit writers add, that at certain revolutions of time, ‘ Brimhit 


awaking from this sepose, unites to himself his own energy, and creates the 
universe ;* that as soon as souls are united to matter, they become impressed, 


‘This system seems not only to have beon received by the Yonic philosophers, Thales 
and Anaxhasndor ; but by the Pythagorenns, the followers of Heraclitus, and othera, 
‘Zeno, determining to innovate upon the doctrine of the Academy, and neither choosing 
to adopt the Dualistic nor the Emanative System, embraced the third hypothesis, 
which, though not originally his own, we shall distinguish by the name of the Stoical 
System. Unwilling to admit, ou the one hand, two opposite principles, bot primary 
and independent, and both abeolute and infinite; or on the other, tu suppose matter, 
which ia in ite nature diametrically opposite to that af God, the active efficient canse, 
to have been derived by emanation from him; yot finding himself wholly unable to 
derive these two principles from any common source, he confounded their essence, and 
maintained that they were so essentially united, that their nature waa oue and the 
same.’ Enfeld, p. 329, 330. 


» Or, as some writers explain it, exists a8 an effect, as hent is an effact of fire. 


© ‘When Brifmbii withdraws his energy, the destruction of the world succeeds; 
‘when he employs it, creation springs to birth,’ The Védantit-sarte, 
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according to their destiny, with more or less of three qualities! -—as Ist, with 
that which gives rise to excellence of character ;—Sndly, with that which ex- 
cites to auger, reatleasness, worldly desire, &e.—and Sdly, that which leads to 
inactivity, ignorance, and such-like errors. The character is formed, and the 
future destiny regulated, by the preponderance of any one of these quelities, 
Krishnit is represented in the Shr8é-Bhagiivitt-Ga6tl as teaching Usjeontt, 
that, *the man who is barn with divine destiny is endued with certain qualities, 
(here follow a number of excellent qualities ;) that those who come into life 
under the influence of the evil destiny, are distinguished by hypocrisy, pride, 
presumption, harshness of speech, and ignorance; that divine destiny is for 
eternal absorption into the divine nature; and that the evil destiny confineth 
the soul ta mortal birth.’ 


The soul then, by these writers, is considered as separated from the souros 
of happiness when it takes mortal birth, and as remaining a miserable wanderer 
in various birthe and states, till it regains its place in the divine essence, A 
devotee, sighing for absorption, is described as uttering his feelings in words to 
this purport: ‘When shall I be delivered from this world, and obtain God |” 


In consonance with these ideas, a system of devotion has been formed, 
to enable men to emancipate themselves from the influence of material 
objeots, and thus to prepare them for absorption. In the first place, the 
devotee is to acquire the right ‘knowledge of Briimhii, namely, that God and 
matter are the same ; that Brimht is the soul of the world. ‘That error’ which 
excites earthly desires, and impels to worldly exertions, is destroyed,’ says 
the writer of the work already quoted, ‘by the knowledge of Brimbii.’ Tho 
person possessed of these ideas of God is called ‘the wise man.’ Briimiw 
gnanee; and be who is destitute of this knowledge is considered as in a etate 
of pitiable ignorance, like an insect incrusted with matter, 


Further to enable him-to subdue his passions, and renounce all natural 
desires, he is directed to retire from the world; to counteract all his natural 
propensities ; and to confine bimself to intense meditation on Brimhti, till he 
has thoroughly established in his mind this principle, that, ‘ seeing every thing , 
proceeded from Britmhi, and that, at the end of the four yoogiis, when the 
universe shall be dissolved, every thing will be absorbed into him again, 
therefore Brimbit is every thing.’ 


‘The Védantit-sard says, ‘There are four ways by which the knowledge of 


4 ‘The possession of moreor less of any onoof these qualities is owing to the balance 
of morit or demerit in the preceding birth. Many Hindoo philosophers, however, have 
no idea of accountability as the eause of reward or suffering : they suppose that all ac- 
tious, good and bad, produce certain natural effects, which ripen in a futuro birth ; ay 
poverty, disease, and wickedness, or riches, health, and works of merit. 

Seo Wilkins’s translation of this work. 


4 Error here refers to the false idea, that « man’s self and spirit are different, as 
that J is any thing difforent from spirit. Thia ides of the poparate existence of 7 
Jeads to the ides of mine, and thas to every worldly desire, 
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‘Brimhit.is perfected :—lst, By that reflection, in which the person decides 
-apon what is changeable and what is unchangeable in the world ;—2dly, By 
“cultivating a distaste of all sensual pleasures, and even of the happiness 
‘enjoyed by the gods ;—Sdly, By the following qualities, an unroffied mind, the 
subjugation of the passions, unrepenting generosity, contempt of the world, 
the rejection of whatever obstructs the acquisition of the knowledge of 
Brimbii ;—and 4thly, By uowavering faith in the sbastris, added to the 
desire of absorption,” 

Krishnt, in hie conversation with Uyjoonti, makes the perfection of 
religion to consist in subduing the passions, in perfect abstraction from sill 
objects of the senses, and in fixing the whole mind on Brimht: J extract a 
few paragraphs from Wilkins.—‘ A man is said to be confirmed in wisdom, 
when he forseketh every desire which entereth into his heart, and of himeelf is 
‘happy and contented in himaelf, His mind is undisturbed in adversity, he ia 
bappy and contented in prosperity, and he is a stranger to anxiety, fear, and 
anger, Sucha wise man is called a sage. The wisdom of that man is 
established, who, in all things, is without affection, and having received good 
orevil, neither rejoiceth at the one, nor is cast down by the other, His 
wisdom is confirmed, when, like the tortoise, he can draw in all his members, 
and restrain them from their wonted purpose.’ ‘The wise neither grieve for the 
dead nor for the living.’ ‘The wise man, to whom pain and pleasure are the 
same, is formed for immortality.’ ‘The heart, which followeth the dictates of 
the moving passions, carrieth sway the reason, as the storm the bark inthe 
raging ocean.’ ‘The man whose passions enter his heart as waters run into 
the unswelling placid ocean, obtaineth happiness :* Even at the hour of death, 
ahould be attain it, he shalt mix with the incorporeal nature of Briimbt.” 
*The man who may be self-delighted and self-satisfied, and whe may be 
happy iu his own soul, hath no interest either in that which is done, or that 
which is not done.’ ‘Tbe learned behold Briimhi alike in the reverend 
brambita perfected in knowledge, in the ox, and in the elephant ; in the dog, and 
in him who eateth of the flesh of dogs.’ ‘Those whose minds are fixed on this 
equality, gain eternity even in this world. They put their trust in Brémht, 
the eternal, because he is every where alike free from fault.” The enjoyments 
which proceed from-the feelings, are asthe wous of future pain.’ ‘To the 
yogis, gold, iron, and stones, are the same,’ ‘The yogeé constantly exerciseth 
the spirit in private. He is recluse, of a subdued mind and spirit; free from 
Lope, and free from perception. He planteth hie own seat finnly ona spot 
that is undefiled, neither too high nor too low, and sitteth upon the sacred 
grass which is called kooshii, covered witha ekin onda cloth. There he, 
whove business is the restraining of his passions, should sit, with his mind fixed 
on one object alone, in the exercise of his devotion for the purification of his 
soul; keeping his head, neck, and bedy steady without motion, bis cyes fixed 
on the point of his nose, looking at no other place around.” ‘ The man whose 
mind is endued with this devotion, and looketh on all things alike, beholdeth 


& This is strange doctrine in the mouth of Krishni, who spent his youth in 
livantions amours ; snd afterwards oobabited with Radhs, the wife of Aysnt-ghoshY, 
while he retained 1,600 mistresses, 
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the supreme soul in all things, and all things in the supreme soul.’ ‘He who 

having closed up all the doors of his faculties, locked up his mind in his own 
breast, and fixed his spirit in his head, stauding firm in the exercise of devo- 
tion, repeateth in silence Om! the mystic sign of Brimbt, shall, on his quit- 
ting this mortal frame, calling upon me, without doubt go the journey of 
supreme happiness.’ ‘ He my servant is dear unto me, who is unexpecting, 
just, and pure, impartial, free from distraction of mind, and who hath forsaken 
every enterprize. He is worthy of my love, who neither requireth, nor findeth 
fault ; who neither lamenteth, nor coveteth; and being my servant, hath forsa- 
ken ‘both good and evil fortune; who is the same in friendship and in hatred, 
in honor and dishonor, in cold and in heat, in pain and in pleasure; who ia 
‘unsolicitous about the events of things; to whom praise and blame are a9 one ; 
who is of little epirit, and pleased with whatever cometh to pass; who owneth 
no particular home, and who is of a steady mind.’ ‘Wisdom is exemption 

from attachments and affection for children, wife, and home ; a constant even- 

ueas of temper upon the arrival of every event, whether longed for or not; a 

constaut and invariable worship prid to me alone; worshipping in a private 

place ; and a dislike to the society of man.’ 


A most singular ceremony, called yogtt, is said to have been formerly prace 
tised by ascetics to prepare them for absorption. I give an account of this 
ceremony from the first part of the Paténjiili Dirshtiné, and the Gortikshi- 
siinghita :— 


The yogé@ must in the first place, by medicines (here described) reduce 
the appetites of the body, and increase its strength; he must then learn the 
proper posture for the ceremony ; this posture may be various, but a particular 
one is here enjoincd—the yogée is to put his legs across in a sitting posture, 
and to hold his feet with bis hands crossed behind him. The next act of 
austerity is thet of learning to inhale and discharge his breath ;‘in doing 
which, he is to take # piece of cloth fifteen cubits long and four fingers in 
breadth, and wallow it repeatedly, drawing it up and taking it dowa his throat, 
drinking water at intervals. He must next choose aseat on some sacred spot, 
at the bottom ofa viitu tree, at some place frequented by pilgrims, near an 
image of an uncreated lingii, or in any place peculiarly pleasant to a yogd6; 
but it must be a secret one.—That on which he must sit may be either kooshit 
grass, or the skin ofa tiger or a deer, or a blanket; he must not sit on wood, 
nor on the earth, nor on cloth; his back, neck, and bead must he exactly 
erect; and he must remain motionless, keeping his cyes fixed on his nose. 
The act of yogi consists of several parts: the devotec must first with his 
thumbs and fingers prevent'the air from issuing through his eyes, ears, nostrile, 
and mouth, and with his feet bind up the two other avenues of respiration, This 
he is to practise by degrees till he is able to exist without inspiration and 
respiration. He who is thus far perfected will be able to eubdue his passions, 
and to disrelish all the pleaures of the senses. Should the mind, at any time, 
be again entangled in worldly attachments, the devotee must study the essential 
virtue of things, as, that the world is a dream; that God is tho all in all ; and, 
thus bring back the mind to abstraction, Ie is next to meditate on his guardian 
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eity secording to the rules of the shastr#. After thus annihilating, as it were, 
the body and the world, he is then to fix in his mind that he and Brimbii are 
‘one, and se to settle this point as never to lose sight of it, nor return to earthly 
attachments. From this state of mind srises complete pleasure; he becomes 
dead to food and to every other bodily want. 


‘The yog8s who has attained this state of perfection becomes emancipated 
in the following manner bile he sits confining the air within his body, aud 
closing his eyes, by the of wisdom all his members beoome dead to action ; 
he unites the energy which is lodged in the body to the soul, and they both 
ancend by means of the veins and arteries to the skull, from which the soul 
escapes, by the dasilar exture: and the body being thus shaken off, he is reuni- 
ted to the supreme soul.™ 


The Védanti-saru also pronounces in favour of an opinion of the philoso- 
pher Shiinkirt, that the practice of ceremonies is to be renounced by the per- 
son seeking absorption, in whom all desires respecting himself are to be 
annibilated. 

From the preceding sketch, the reader will be able to form some idea of 
this system of Hindoo theology, which is doubtless very ancient, No yogdds, 
however, now exist, who perform these bodily austerities to the extent laid 
down in the shagtris. A number of mendicants may be seen, who profess to 
aim at abstraction of mind, end contempt of the world ; but they are in general 
the greatest eensualists in the country. 

Amonget the learned, a few are to be found, who consider the attainment 
of divine wisdom, as the only means of securing future beatitude: these persons 
either renounce all wordly connections and become pilgrims, or they remain in 
a secular state, and ground their expectations (if they bave any) of future hap- 
pines, on their speculative opinions being less gross than those of the vulgar. 
‘Asan apology for not practising severe austeritien, and for continuing in a 
secular state, they quote a sentence of Jtiniikti: ‘A man does not become a 
a hermit by residing ina forest ; but he is e hermit, who even in his own house 
subdues his passions.’ Some of those persons despise the popular supersti- 
tion. 

The absurdity and impiety of the opinions upon which the practices of 
these yogés are founded, need not be exposed : the doctrine which destroys all 
accountability to the Creator, and removes all that is criminal in immorality, 
must be condemned by every good man ; and the absurdity of rejecting those 
rational enjoyments which at once prove the beneficeuce of the Creator, and con- 
tribute to the refinement of our nature, is so flagrant, that the slightest notico 
of it may surely be considered as more than necessary to the discharge of our 
daty to the interests of Christian morals. 


‘The author may however remark, that he has had many opportunities of 
witnessing the pernicious effects of the belief, that itis God in man who 


= For further remarks oa bvorption, and on those mendicants who practise sus- 
terlticn loading to it, the rosder is roferred te pages 285, 286, 298—301. 
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is tha anthor of every volition, and that evil and good actions are both to be 
referred to him. A Hindoo, perverted by these ideas, does not perceive the 
evil of ascribing every villainous action to God; thoagh when the dreadful 
and unavoidable result of this doctrine has been pointed ont, many revolt from 
the conclusion, Under the influence of this doctrine, that the human soul is 
God, the crimes of a malefactor lose their turpitude, and he is bewailed as a 
person who has acted under unfortunate influence, or as one born with evil 
destiny. It is also easy to perceive, that where such a belief prevails, all efforts 
tofly from evil, and to attain moral perfection, are out of the question :—‘ God 
does every thing ;’ ‘ My evil destiny follows me every where, as a shadow tho 
body,’ ia the method by which the Hindoo accounts for all -his evil propensi- 
ties and unjust actions. 





Another class of Hindoos place a greater reliance on DEVOTION than on 
divine knowlege. They derive their opinions from different parts of the Hindoo 
writinge, and from favourite books of their own, as the Madhyit-bhaehyit, 
Bhtktee-riisamritii-sindhoo, .&c. One of the sentiments of this eect is thus 
given in the Shrde-bhagtvitt :—‘ He who, renouncing the eervice of God, 
enters the path of wisdom, (practises religious austerities,) works bard at bruis- 
ing the straw, but obtains only chaff.’ Another of their poets has a verse to 
this purport :—‘ He who dies at Kashéé obtains absorption: true ; but the 
cause of his emancipation is his devotion.’ ‘Viirahii, a poet belonging to the 
court of Vikrtim-adityif, says, personifying a person of thia sect, ‘O God! I 
ask not for the merit of works; nor for riches; nor for fame; E leave all 
this to fate; nor do I refuse to endare the fruit of my actions :—but this 
Task, that, through every transmigration, IT may be thy devoted servant.’— 
‘Vilwii-mitngiilt, another poct of this sect, says, addressing himself to Vish- 
noo, ‘O God! I desire not absorption. I ask for a distinct existence, and 
to be always near thee, as my lord smd master.’ Some of these persons express 
attachment to their guardian deity in the most familiar acts of devotion—as his 
friends, or scrvants ; in songs or prayers; by bowing or making offerings to 
his image, by washing its feet, by repeating his name, or listening to his praise, 
or meditating on his qualities. ‘These persons are mostly found among the fol- 
lowers of Krishnit and Choitiiny&. 


Such a worshipper presents himself before the image of Krishnit, and says, 
Oh, t’hakoorti! thou art God, the maker of the world, the saviour, the friend 
of the friondless : I am destitute; I am thy servant; eave me!’ Others, more 
fervent in their attachment, omitting the usual purifications and ablutions before 
morning worship, hasten, as soon as they rise, to pay all those marks of respect 
and attention to the image which belong to the character under which they wor- 
ship it. For instance, one man’s image is thetof the infant Krishni: he 
imagines it necessary, that the god should be honoured asa child, and he there- 
fore makes ari offering of sweetmeats to him early in the morning; he is very 
careful too that the image should be laid down to rest, and raised up again, only 
at the appointed hours; he bathes, anoints it, and adorns it with the utmost 
fondness. Songs in praise of Krishnii are very common amongst this 
sect; and sometimes an enthusiast fells to the ground while singing, 
and exhibits all the symptoms of superstitious frenzy. ‘These persona reject 
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‘Hindoo ceremonies; but they repeat the nsene of Krishnt, worshiy 

pete images of this god, and observe the national festivals to hit 
honor. Soms individuals are directed in their religious dutics by the Hindoc 
writings: but the great body are enthusiasts, following the impulse of feeling 
enkindled by their own impure imegiaations. Some of them wander from 
village to village, proclaiming the nsme and reciting the praises of Kyishat. 

‘Those who reverence the philosophical doctrine, and those who thus adhere 
to devotion, form however but a very small part of the Hindoo population. The 
great majority of the community are nttsched to the popular ceremonies, con. 
sidering them as at least leading to the knowledge of God, or av leying in a 
stock of merit which will influence their condition in this or s future birth. 


The other branch of Hindoo theology enjoins RELIGIOUS DUTIES, as 
preparing @ person for that state which leads to absorption. Krishnii, in 
his addrees to Urjooni, thus holds up the value of religious prectice :~- 
“Perform thy duty, and make the event equal whether it terminate in good 
or evil, The miserable are so on account of the event of things. Wise 
men, who have abandoned all thought of the fruit of their actions, are 
freed from the chains of birth, and go to the regions of eternal hap- 
piness.” Jiiniikt and others have attsined perfection even by works, 
‘Wise men call him a piindit, whose every undertaking is free from the 
idea of desire, He abandoneth a desire of a reward of his actions; he 
is always contented and independent, and although he may be engaged in 
a work, he as it were doth nothing. God is to be obtained by bim who 
maketh God slone the object of his works, The speculative and the prac- 
tical doctrines are but one, for both obtain the self-same end, and the place 
which is gained by the followers of the one is gained by the followers of 
the other. The man who, performing the duties of life, and quitting all interest 
in them, placeth them upon Brimbit the supreme, is not tainted by sin; but 
remaineth, like the leaf of the lotus, unaffected by the waters.—If thou shouldest 
he unable, at once, steadfastly to fix thy mind on me, endeavour to find me by 
means of constant practice. If after practice thou art still unable, follow 
me in my works supreme, for by performing works for me thou shalt obtain 
perfection.’ 

This brings us to the popalsr superstition of the Hindoos, of which I 
shall now endeavour to give a summary account, beginniog with their 
mythology. 


Tt is very diffieut, perhaps, to speak decisively on the precise origin of 
any of the Ancient Systems of Idolatry ; but not 10 difficult to trace idolatry 
itself to certain natural canses, and to prove, that the heathen daities owe 
their origin to the common darkness end depravity of men; who, rejecting 


4 Mr. Wilkina hes thus translated this part of the Bhagivitt; but the fact is, 
that there is no distinct happiness in the Hindoo absorption, because there ia no re- 
maining individuality. The spirit being liberated from every thing which in not 
spirit, and absorbed in the ooean of universal spirit, or deity, there can be no auch 
thing asindividuel enjoyment. The Hindoos illustrate their ides on this subject, by 
comparing the soul to air confined in a vessel, which, whon the vesse! breaks, is im- 
mediately lost in the vast body of ar which composes the atmosphere, 
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the doctrive ‘of the divine unity, end considering Godas too great or boo 
spiritual to be the object of human worship, chose such images ws their 
dnrknees or their paseione suggested. Henao idolatry bas” arisen ont of 
circumstances ¢ommon to al] heathen nations ; which fact, and another kee. 
after mentioned, will account for many coincidences in the mythology of 
nations the most remote, while differences in manners and oustoma, and in 
the degrees of civilisation, may eccount for most of the diversities found in the 
imagee and worship of different idolatrous netions. 

Tt is not to be supposed that any of the images invented by the heathen 
were intended to be representations of the One God, according to the ideas 
xiven of this adorable Being in the sacred Scriptures; they are images of 
beings formed by the fancies of men, who ‘by wisdom knew not God.’ It i 
probable, indeed, that no heathen nation ever made a single idol in honour, of 
‘the oneliving and true God;’ and that direct worship to Him wae ‘never 
offered by any heathens. . 

Nor does it appesr, from the various systems of idolatry, that the 
heathen regarded the gods as intercessors with the Supreme Being, It i 
certain that no much idea exists among the Hindoos, who never worsbip the 
One God, either directly or through the interceasions of others, Tho goda 
are regarded as the only divine beings from whom evil isto be dreaded, or 
good to beexpected. It is true, I have heard the bramhitns often speak of 
the worship of the gods as introducing the worshipper to 2 great approximation 
to final beatitude, but this has nothing to do with the Christian doctrine of 
mediation, . 

‘Writers on heathen mythology have frequently supposed, that the 
extraordinary bodily organs of the gods were intended to represent the 
perfections of Deity. Such writers, in elucidating the Hindoo system, would 
have said, ‘Indri is represented as fall of eyes,* to exhibit the divine omui~ 
science; Briimba with four faces, to display the perfect wisdom of God; and 
Doorga with ten hands, to teach that God is almighty.” It isa fact, however, 
that the Hindoos are never thus instructed by the forms of their idols. When 
the author once interrogated a learned bramhiin on this mnbject, he rejected 
this Christian explanation of the forms of his idols, and referred him to the 
imago of Raviint, the cannibal, who is painted with a hundred arms, and ten 
heads.! 

It has been common too to represent the idols as pereonifieations of the 
tirines, and as teaching, by hieroglyphic, a theory of morals. As it respects 


¥ ‘The Hindoo iable on this aubject ix so insufferebly gros, that it cannot he 
printed. 

1 Thus Briareus, one of the monsters brought forth by the earth, in said to 
have hed s hundred arms, with which bo threw up to heaven the rocks from the soa 
shore against Jupiter, 
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the Hindoos, however, the fact is, that they have still, for popular use, a sys- 
tem of morals to seek : some of their idols are actually personifications of vice ; 
and the formularies used before the images, 80 far from conveying any moral 
sentiment, have the greatest possible tendency to corrupt the mind with the 
love of riches and pleasure.™ 


To the author it seems equally improbable, that the original framers of 
idols designed to teach by them a system of natural science, ‘The distance of 
time betwixt the formation of different images, militates strongly against such 
an idea : men of science, also, have generally held idolatrous rites in contempt ; 
‘but before a man would sit down to frame an image, to teach the sciences, 
his mind must have been enthusiastically attached to idolatry. Nor does it 
appear probable, that the Hindoo poets were the first who set up idol worship ; 
though we admit, that many ideas on this subject were borrowed from their ex- 
travagant descriptions, and ethereal visions. The introduction of new idols seems, 
in most instances, to have been the work of kings, who sought the gratification 
of the populace, rather than their instruction ; and the exhibition of popular 
sentiments, rather than the teaching of profound mysteries, or the principles of 
science. It appears from the Briimhi-voiviirtth pooranii, that king Soortit’hit 
first sot up the image of Doorga; king Miingilt, that of Likehmdé, Ushwi- 
piitee, that of Savitréé, the wife of Briimba; king Sooyiignit, that of Radha, 
the mistress of Krishnit; Riimyli-rit’hit, king of Oojjtinyines, that of 
Kartikéyti; king Shivii, that of Sddry%; ond the sage Boudhaytint, that 
of Gtinéshit, 


The anthor imagines, that the disclosure of real facts respecting the 
‘Mythology of the Hindoos, would greatly tend to elucidate the origin of that 
of atu THE Easteen nations: and he here offers to the consideration of 
his readers a conjecture or two, the frait of his own enquiries. The philoso- 
phers of all these nations conceived, that the Great Spirit remains for ever un- 
known, that he neither comes within the thoughts nor the speech of men. In 
the Chandogyt ooptinishYid of the Rig védt, we have a discourse on this sub- 
ject, in which Shwétii-kétoo enquired of Boudhaytinit respecting Briimhit: the 
sage answered him by an impressive silence: on being called upon for the rea- 
son of this silence, he answered, ‘ Brim ie undescribable: he who says, “I 
know Brimht,” knows him not ; he who says, “ I know him not,” has obtain- 
ed this knowledge,’ The védi declares, that ‘he is that which has never 
heen seen nor known.’ In other words, he is the Athenian ‘ unknown God.” 
‘The One God is never worshipped by the Hindoos as a mere spiritual being, 
but always as united to matter, and before some image. 


™ Soe Mr, Colebrooke’s translation of many of these formularies, in his excellent 
Easayn on the Religioua Ceremonies of the Hindoos, in the fifth and seveuth volumes of 
the Asiatic Rescarches, 
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‘When Brtimbii resolved to create, according to the poorantis,™ he looked 
upon? that which is denominated by the Hindoo philosophers delusion, or 
inanimate energy,’ and became subject to the three qualities (goontis) of 
which it is composed—that which leads to truth, and is called siittt ; that 
which excites desires, (rijti ;) and that which leads to sensuality, (ttmt.) He 
now created time, nature, and future consequences; the primary elements; the 
organs of sense, of action, and of intellect: he next became the first form, or 
pattern, or the aggregate, of life, and individuated himself into separate por- 
tions of animal life; and then, under the name of Vishnoo, he created the 
‘universe from the waters, and entered it as the soul of the world. 

While Vishnoo lay asleep on the watess, a lotus ascended from his navel, 
from which sprang Brimhe, the creator. Shivt, Visbnoo, and Briimha, are 
considered as the representations of the thres goontis: Vishnoo of the siti 
goonii, Briimha of the rijt, and Shiv of the timi. We have no regular 
account of the creation of Vishnoo and Shivk. Almost all the other Hindoo 
cities are found to be derived from the three principal gods :—Indri, Kamt~ 
dévt, Doorga, Sodrylt, Ugnee, Piiviinit, Véroont, Giiroord, Vishwit-kiirma, 
Sitritewiitss, Ytimi, &. are the descendants of Brimla ;—Ginéshtt, 
Jiginnat’ht, Biliramt, Rami, Krishnii, Gopalti, Gopéd-nat’ht, Valt-Gopali, 
Choitiinyti, Sttyt-Naraytint, Likehméé, &. are forms of Vishnoo;—Karti- 
kéyii, Piinchaniinit, Roodré, Kali-Bhoirévit, &c. are forms of Shivz. ‘Thus’ 
as Sir W. Jones has observed, ‘ we must not be surprised at finding, on a 
close examination, that the characters-of all the Pagan deities, male and female, 
melt into each other, and at last into one or two.” 

But the enquiry retarns, ‘What is the object of worship among the 
Hindooaf’ It is not the One Gop, but this compound being, the soul of the 
world enclosed in matter, the primeval energy, the prolific and vivifying principle 
dwelling in all animated existences’ orin other words the personification of, 


8 Tho Shres-Bhagtviitd, to, Tho Noiysyikifs declare, that the universe was 
created from atoms; while the Mcsmangeilktis, oguslly wive, afirm, that the 
consequences of actions were the only things united to birth. 

© * Or,’ as the word is explained by some Hindoo scholars,‘ the first inolinationof 
the Godhead to diversify Aimel/, by creating worlds, Sir W. Jones. 

» It is culled delusiou, or appearance, to shew, that it is something assumed for an 
occasion, and which, when that occasion is served, will be destroyed: hence they aay, 
that matter ia from overlasting, but is subject to destruction. It is called inanimate 
‘energy, as it supplies the forme of things, though the vivitying principle is God, 

4 When the following lines of Pope were read to Gopalii-tifrkaltinkart, s learned 
‘tbrambito, he started from his seat, begged for acopy of them, and declared that tha 
author must have been 2 Hindoo :— 

‘ All are but parts of one stupendous whole, 
‘Whose body Nature ig, and God the soul ;— 
‘Warms in tho aun, refreshes in the Breeze, 
Glows in the stars, and bloezoma in the tress; 
Ibivea through all life, extends through all extent, 
Spresda undivided, operates unspent,” 
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whatever the disordered igeginstions of the Hindoos have attributed to this 
God encompassing himself with delusion." This energy is said to have created 
the universe; and therefore this, as displayed in the grandest of the forma it 
assumes," is the object of worship. Hence the gods, the heavens collectively, 
the sun and moon, as welt as the etars, the sca, mighty rivers, and extreordi- 
nory appearances in nature, receive the adorations of the Hindoos.t This 
energy itself has been persouified and worshipped, not only in the form of 
Bhiigtiviites,* but, as it is manifested equally in creation, in the government of 
the world, and in the work of destruction, in Britmha, Vishnoo, and Shivii, 
The universe being full of the diviue majesty, a deity has been consecrated as 
the regent of every eloment ; and, to complete this mass of folly, the bramhiin 
and the devout mendicant, as sharing more largely of the indwelling deity, have 
recsived the adoration of the multitude. 


If we recur to the bodily powers of the different images worshipped by 
the Ilindoos, we see the same principle exhibited: hence Uniintd has a 
thousand heads ; Briimha bas four faces; Indrt is full of eyes; Doorgn has 
ten, and even Ravtinti, the giant, has an hundred arms :—the formidable 
weapons™ of the gods too, have cvidently the same allusion, as well as their 
symbols and vehicles, among which we find the eagle, the serpent, the lion, 





* The Thntrits teach, that after Briimhif had entered the waild, he divided 
hiuwelf into male and femalo, 

* *1t seomns a well-founded opinion, that the whole crowd of gods and goddesses in 
ancient Tome, aud modern Vénires, mean only the powers of nature, and principally 
those of the Sun, expressed in a variety of ways, and by a multitude of fanciful names,’ 
Sir W. Jones—* Nature hernclf, and its plastic powers, originating solely in the 
sovervign energies of the supreme creative source of all being, they (the Asiatics) ab- 
surdly dignified Ly tho majestic denoinination of God. This suprome creative energy, 
diffused through nature, they distinguished by various names : sometimes it was Ouiris, 
the fountain of Lront, the Sux, the prolific principle by which that was invigorated ; 
sometimes it was the lifo-generating Fixx, the divine offspring of the solar deity ; and 
it wan sometimes called by an appellation consonant to the Suvi or rar Wonun. The 
Firat Vireo Prixorrie, emanating from the primeval source of being, is visibly of 
Chaldaio origin ; and thence, through the medium of the Egyptians, the Stoic philoso- 
phera doubtiess had their doctrine of ‘ the fiery soul of the world,’ by which they sup- 
poved all things to be creatud, animated, and governed.’ Maurice, 

+ They {the pagans) called the elementary fire Pitha, Vuloan, Ugnee; the solar 
Tight they denominated Osiris, Mithra, Sooryt{, Apollo, and the pervading air, or spirit; 
Cueph, Narayitad, Zeus, or Jupiter’ Maurice, 

™ Many Hindoos sre denominated shaktifs, as devoted to the worship of this 
shifktee, or energy. It ig remarkable, aleo, that all the goddesses sro called the 
‘enorgies of their lords, as well as matrees, or mothers, 

+ Inditf's thunder-bolt ; the Briimbastrl, » wespon wielded by the gods, which 
infallibly destroys an enemy. ‘Vishnoo’s chtikra, » wenpon in the form of a circle, 
continually vomiting fames,'—Maurice, 

7 * Vishnoo riding upou his Giirvortl, or eagle,’ says Maurice, ‘puts ua in mind 
of the thunder-bearing eagle of the Grecian Jupiter.’ 
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the tiger, the elephant, the bull, the buffalo, &. The abominable lingt wor- 
ship too, (the last state of degradation to which human nature can be driven,) 
no doubt took its rise from the same doctrine. 


‘Under the influence of this doctrine, the philosophic mind chose, as the 
objects of its adoration, the forms in which this energy displays itself with 
the greatest magnificence, and almost confined its worship to the primary 
elomente, the heavenly bodies, and aérial beings ;—the great body of the 
community became attached to this energy in its furma of preservation :— 
persons of gloomyhabits, as asceties and yogéés, adored it in the work of 
destruction, as connected with emancipation and with return to ineffable 
Tepose in the divine essence. The first olass chose the retirement of foreate 
as the soene of their contemplations; the second, the public streets, to adore 
the prolific power; and the last retired to gloomy caverns,‘ for the celebration 
of those horrid rites, which took their rise in the common error, that the 
energetic principle is the chief object of worship. 


Thus the indwelling principle is adored in whatever form it is supposed 
to display itself: in the cow, asa form of Bhtigtvttés; in the boar, as au 
incarnation of Vishnoo ; and in an ascetic, who has passed through religious 
austerities supposed to be too dreadful to be borne without support from the 
divine inhabiting energy. Exactly conformable to the Hindoo idea was the 
declaration respecting Simon Magus, ‘This man is the great power of God.’ 


The object of adoration being thus simple power, or energy, wherever this 
is supposed to reside, the impicty of the possessor forms no obstacle to hia 
becoming an object of worship : it is sufficient that he be a god or a bramhiin, 
«The learned,’ says Krishnit, ‘ behold Brimbi alike in the reverend bramhiin, 
perfected in knowledge, in the ox and the elephant; in the dog, and in him 
who enteth of the flesh of dogs.” Upon the same principle the Hindoo, when 
he sees the force with which the flood-tide comes into the Ganges or any other 
similar phenomena of nature, recognizes it as God, or the energy of God. ‘The 
Diessing which be supposes a yogéé obtains, as the fruit of his religious 
austerities, he confines to power—power to heal or to kill others, to ride in 
the air on the back of a tiger, to foretel future eveuts, &c. Benevolent dis- 
positions and actions procure fora man praise, but not reverence. Howard 
would have obtaived the encomiums of this people, and would have “been 
complimented on the exaltation he was likely to heve in the next birth, but 
nobody would have worshipped him ; this honour is always reserved for men 
of pretended supernatural powers. 


Af these conjectures be just, they may perhaps afford a solution of the 


* The Scythians, the Druids, and other anciant nations, it is well known, wor- 
shipped this energy in its destructive forms in gloomy recesves, and there offered 
human nd other victims, Inthe caverns of Salsette and Elephanta, too, the samo 
horrid rites were practised by gloomy ascetics. 
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difficulties attending the worship of the Egyptians,* the Scythians, the Greeks, 
the Persians, and other idolaters ; some of them edoring, by sanguinsry sites, 
this principle in ite destructive forms, and others in its prolific forms, fire, and 
the solar orb.» It is the same energetic principle that is also worshipped in 
the wonderful motions of the heavenly bodies, aud in the conflicting gode and 
the giants, shaking to ita centre the solid world; in the warring elements ;* and 
even in all the forms of brute matter in which it appears. . 
‘These ideas the author offers to the examination of men of greater leisure 
and erudition, not without the hope, that they may tend to elucidate a subject 
exceedingly complicated, and upon which a great variety of opinions have been 
held. As the same ideas respecting the divine energy were held in common by 
almost all the ancient philosophers, it is not wonderfal that the same objects of 
worship should be seen among all nations, subject to those variations and addi- 
tions which might be expected whenman had abandoned the doctrine of the divine 
unity, and hed resolved to worship every form end appearance of this energy. 
The Hindoo mythology, in its present mixed state, presente us with gods 

of every possible shape, and for every possible purpose, (even to cure the téch /) 
but most of them appear to refer to the doctrine of the periodical creation and 
destruction of the world,? —the appearances of natares* —the heavenly bodies, * 
the history of deified heroes,* —the poetical wars of the giants with the 
gods," —or to the real or imagined wants of mankind.‘ 


* “Taut, or Thoth, was the trae Anubis of the Egyptians, one of their eight 
greater gods, Thoth considers the cosmogony of Phosnicia as founded on the doctrine 
which maintains two principles in nature, matter or darkness, and spirit or intelligenoe. 
By the former, he would understand the chaos, obscure and turbid; by the latter, the 
agitative wind or spirit, which put that chaos in motion, aud ranged in order tho various 
parts of the universe.’ Maurice. 

» In this island of Albion, the image of the sm was placed upon anhigh pillar, as 
half a man, with s face full of raya of light, and a Raming wheel on his breast, He was 
worshipped in thesame manner as Mithra in Persia, and the divinities of the East. 
‘The Persian Magi preserved « continual fire upon an altar in honour of the sun and the 
lighta in the firmament, as the Romans did their holy fire dedicated to Veste, The 
Jewish writers affirm, thatthis wasthe god Abraham refused to worship in Ur of tho 
Chaldess,’ Galtruchiue,—‘ The eum became the deity adored by the Sabian idolaters,’ 
Maurice. 

« ‘Beea God in clouds, and hears him in the wind.’ 

@ As Britmhs and Shiva. 

© The deified elements, as Pivitnif, Vitroonti, &c, 

€ Sooryil, Chifndrit, &o, 

© Ratoif, who, in reference to his forest residence, is painted green, and carries a 
‘bow and arrow, 

& Doorga, who has  giaut at her fest, and the head of another in her hand, ‘Tho 
suthor will not presume to decide, whether these wars of the gods have reference to 
‘humen contests, and aa such are to be regarded us real history disguised in fable; or 
whether images of this claas have been borrowed merely from the reveries of the posts, 

+ 4 Stirtiswittae, the goddess of loaning; Unnif-poornif, the goddess of plenty, &e. 
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It cannot be doubted, from what bas been published of the védila, said to 
‘be the most ancient of the Hindoo writings, that the PRIMARY ELEMENTS, fire, 
air, water, earth, and space, with the HEAVENLY BODIES, and AERIAL BEINGS, 
were the first objecta of worship among this people. 

‘The worship of the primary elements possibly originated in the doctrine 
of the védiis respecting the eternity of matter; for we find in these writings 
the elements deified, and called by appropriate names, aa in the modsra mytho- 
logy of the Hindoos. 


[he worship of the Aeavenly bodies may probably be attributed to the astro- 
nomical notions of the Hindoos: and, aa the worship of heathens has always 
been dictated by their fears and hopes rather than by their reason, it is not a 
matter of surprise that they should have worshipped the host of heaven, while 
they believed the stare to have such a mighty and immediate influence on their 
destiny here and hereafter. In the prayers of the védis, the namo of Indrii is 
found, who was probably considered es a personificstio of the heavens: his 
name, Indrii, signifies the glorious ; and his body, covered with stars, might 
easily be supposed to resemble ‘ the spangled heavens.’ 


‘The worship of aériol beinga, under the general name of spirits, is easily 
accounted for from the proneness of maukind to superstitious fears respecting 
invisible existences, and from the notion found in the Hindoo writings, that 
every form of animated existence has its tutelar divinity presiding over it. 


‘These appear to have been the first gods worshipped in India, though 
such a system of mythology could in no way account for the existence and 
government of the universe; which exhibited a process for which this system 
made no provision. This might therefore induce later Hindoo theologians to 
add three new gods, under the characters of the Cezator, the Pezsrnvur, 
and the Dastrorer,—Brumha, Vishnoo, and Shiv; and the pooraniiy 
exhibit each of these gods at his post, committing faults and absurdities that 
would disgrace beings destitute of every spark of divinity, and even of reason, 


A philesophical doctrine found in the Tintris, having reference to the 
sapposed union of spirit and matter in the formation of the world,! has intro- 
duced an order of FEMALE deities among this people, at the head of which 
stands Bhigiviites, or Doorga. Of this goddess, many forms are worshipped 
among the Hindoos; and indeed almost all the goddesses are only different 
forms of Bhiigtiviitée, as the image of Prikritee, or natare. 


Tégtinnat’bt, the lord of the world; Koovérti, the god of riches; Kamii- 
devi, the god of love; Kartikéyit, the god of war; Ytimii, the regent of death ; 

* Diseases also, and divisions of time, as well as places, have their tutelar deities, 
‘The goa BhYgt, who is blind of both eyes, presides over ths members of the body. 

1 Mr. Paterson thinks, that the mixed image of Hifrif-Gourts, in which Shivit 
and Doorgs are united in one image, is intended to represent this union. 
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and Vishwii-ktirmi, the architect of the gods; eeem to have originated in the 
fables of the Hindoos, and in the imagined necessities of a people destitute of 
just ideas respecting Divine Providence. 

Krishnti, Rami, and other terrestrial gods, are evidently deified HEROES. 


‘These general remarks may probably account for the whole eystem of 
Hindoo idolatry, without the absolute necessity of admitting that this people 
borrowed their gods from their neighbours. That they borrowed some, or the 
features of some, many striking coincidences hereafter mentioned seem to indi- 
cate; but, these coincidences excepted, we have found no further evidence of 
this fact.” 


I shall now give some account of the gods found in the Hinpoo Pan- 
THEON,® asa very brief notice of what the reader has to expect iu this volume. 


Tt may be necessary, however, to premise, that the Hindoos profess to 
have 830,000,000 of gods: not that they have even the names of such a num- 
ber; but they say, that God performs all his works by the instramentality of 
the gods, and that all human actious, as well as all the elements, have their 
tutelar deities. 

Images have been chosen to fix the mind of the worshipper, and attributes 
of power and splendour, and various fables, having been added in the forms of 
devotion and the addresses to the gods, all these attributea are recognized, and 
the contents of these fables rehearsed, to raise in the mind of the worshipper 
the highest thoughts of the power of the idol. 


‘He who approaehes an idol, seeking the happiness of a future state, is 
required to fix in his mind only one ides, that the god can save him: and in 
this respest all the gods, however various their images, are equal. But when 
a Hindoo is anxious to obtain any peculiar favour, he applies to the god whose 
province it is to bestow it: thus, ho who prays to Brémha, entreate that he 
may be like him, in order to absorption; but he who is anxious that his mem- 
bers may continue perfect, and that he may enjoy the pleasures of the senses, 
worships Indrii; he who desires children, prays to the progenitors of mankind ; 
he who seeks worldly prosperity, worships Likehmée; he who prays for o 
shining body, supplicates Ugnee ; the person who is anxious for strength, ap- 
plies to Roodré ; the gluttan prays to Uditee ; he who pante for a crown, ap- 
plies to Vishwiidévé or Swaylimbhoovi; o king intreats Sadhyii, that his 
‘Kingdom may be fres from sodition ; he who prays for long life, addresses him- 


= Should the reader, however, be inclined to pursue this subject, he will find 
much ingenious conjecture, and many apparent resemblances betwixt the Egyptian, 
Greek, and Roman mythology and that of the Hindoos, in Mr. Paterson's exaay already 
alluded to. 

= The Hindooa have no temple like the Pantheon st Rome; but the palaces of 
nome Hindoo rajas contain courts filled with idols, each of which has an establishment 
of priests, who daily porform the cctemonies of worship, 
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self to Ushwinéé-koomert ; he who desires corpulence, addresses Prit’hived ; he 
who prays that he may preserve his homestead, petitions Prit’hivéd and the re- 
genta of space; he who seeke beauty, prays to the Gtindbiirvis; he who prays 
for a good wife, calls on Oorviiséé, a celestial courtezan ; he who seeks honour, 
prays to Yiignii: he who is anxious for store-houses full of wealth; calls on 
Prichéta; the seeker of wisdom, solicits the favour of Shivii; he or she who 
sceke union and happiness in the marriage state, addresses Doorga; he who 
wishes to destroy his enemy, supplicates Noiritt; he who is anxious for 
strength of body, prays to Vayoo ; he who prays to be preserved from obstruc~ 
tion in his affairs, calls'on Koovérit ; he who prays for the merit of worka, ap- 
plies to the regent of verse; he who prays for pleasure in the enjoyment of 
earthly things, addresses Chiindrii ; he who desires freedom from worldly pas- 
sions, he who asks for the completion of all his desires, he who prays for ab- 
sorption, and the person free from all desire, worship"Brimha. Hence it ap- 
peara, that all the Hindoo gods, except Briimhe, are considered as bestowing 
only temporal favours; and it has been already observed, that this god has 
‘been abandoned, and left without either temples or images. Thus the wholo 
system excites in the mind of the worshipper only cupidity and the love of 
pleasure ; and to this agrees what I have repeatedly heard from sensible bram- 
hiins, that few if any persons now attend the public festivals with a direct view 
to a future state. 

It is common for the Iindoos to speak of some of their gods as benevo-~ 
Jent, and to treat others as malignant beings® : Shivi, as well as other gods, 
unites both these qualities; in one hand be holds e dreadful weapon, and with 
two others he blesses a worshipper, and invites him to approach. Not one of 
these images, however, conveys the least idea of the moral attributes of God. 

1. Britmha. This god may be properly noticed first, as he is called the 
creator, and the grandfather of gods and men; in the latter designation he 
resembles Jupiter, as well as in the Jasciviousness of his conduct, having betray- 
ed a criminal passion towards his own daughter. Briimha’s image is never 
worshipped, nor even made; but the Chiindeé describes it es thot of a red man 
with four facea.? He is red, as a mark of his being full of the riji goonh; he 
has four faces, to remind the worshipper that the védtis proceeded from his four 
mouths. In one hand he has a string of beads, to shew that his power as 
creator’ was derived from his devotion, The pau of water in his left hand 
points out, that all things sprang from water. It bas excited much surpriac, 
that this deity, sopre-eminent, should be entirely destitute of a temple and of 


©Hindoo women, and the lower order, regard Pitnchanifais, Ditkehiatfraytf, 
Mifntiso, Shestitle, Shifeht'has, as malignent demons, and worship them through fear, 
still praying to them for protection. The superior deities, though arrayed with attri. 
\butes of terror, are considered as using their power only in favour of the worshipper. 
win tints Bad ir hen but Shiv deprived him of one, a8 » punishment for 
st, 
e 
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worshippers. Mr. Paterson aupposes, thet, in some remote age, the worshippers 
of Siivti carried on a contest with the followera of Briimha, od wholly sup- 
pressed the worship of this god. This conjecture opens a wide field of enquiry ; 
but this gentleman does not addnee any historical evidence of the fact. The 
story of Shivit’s cutting off one of the heads of Brimhe, and the existence of 
violent contentions betwixt different sects of Hindoos at the present day, can 
scarcely be considered as establishing it, hough the conjecture appears not alto- 
gether improbable. These contentions for superiority are annually renewed at 
‘Hilrée-dwart, Uyodhye, &e. betwixt the Voishntivia (Ramattis) aud the fol- 
Jowers of Shivi, in which quarrels mauy perish.4 

2. Visknoo. This is the image of a black man, with four arms, sitting on 
Groorif, a creature half-bird, half-man, and holding in his hands the sacred 
shell, the chiikri, the lotus, anda club. His colour (black) is that of the de- 
atroyer, which in intended to show, that Shivt and he are one; he has four 
handg, as the representative of the male and female powers ; the shell (blown 
‘on days of rejoicing) implies that Vishnoo is s friendly deity ; the chitkrit is to 
teach that he is wise to protect ; the lotus is to remind the worshipper of the 
nature of final emancipation, that, as this flower is raised from the muddy soil, 
and alter rising by degrees from immersion in the waters, expands iteelf above 
the surface to the aumiration of all, so man is emancipated from the chains of 
juman birth; the club chews that le chastises the wicked. Giroort is a por- 
tion of Shiva; his body represents the védit. Vishnoo is distinguished as 
being the source of most of the Hindoo incarnations; in which forms he com- 
mands the worship of the vreatest division of the Hindoo population. Y know 
of uo temples nor festivals in honour of Vishnoo. He is called the Preserver, 
‘tnt the actions ascribed to him under this character are referred to other forms 
and names. The sbalgrami, a stone, is o form of Vishnoo. During four 
months of the year, all the forms of this god are laid to sleep. From the 
agreement of this fact with what is said of JIorus, Mr. Paterson gathers a 
resemblance betwixt Vishnoo and Horus, and supposes that the Hindoos 
derived their system from the Egyptian: be eonjectures, also, that the fable of 
Vishnoo’s lying down to sleep, turning to one side, and rising, refer to the 
Sncrease, the greatest rise, and the retiring of the waters of the Ganges, the 
Indian Nile. The state of the river in these four months agrees with this sup- 
position, though the byramhiins I consulted were not aware that this ceremony 
had any connection with the Ganges. Vishnoo is sometimes called the 
household god. 

8, Shivit is a white man with five faces and four arms, riding on a bull, 
Yn one hand be holds an axe, as the destroyer of the wicked; in unother a deer, 

4 Raja-Ramt, learned Shikb, employed as a translator in the Serampore print- 

ing.office, says, that about forty yesrs age, not leas than 10,000 persons, and, about 
twenty years ago, 4 or 5,000 perished in these contests at Hifrec-dwaril, Anothor 
proof, added to that respecting the Bouddhiis, that the Hindoo is uot free froza the 
fiercest spirit of persecution, . 
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alluding to s sacrifice, when the deer, fleeing from the sacrificial knife, took 
refage with Shiv&; with another hand he is bestowing a blessing, and with 
the last forbidding fear. Four of his faces are designed to point out the sixty- 
four thutriis, and the other a different tintri. Tho bull is a form of Vishnoo, 
na the personification of religion ; its four feet are, religious austerities, purity, 
compassion, and truth, In some particulars, this god strongly reminds us of 
‘Vulean and Bacchus. The few Hindoos in Bengal who adopt Shivit as their 
guardian deity, are called eoivytis. Except those of the ling and Pknchantinit, 
very few temples exist in honour of any other form of Shiva: and none of his 
form riding on a bull. ‘Before the lingt, Shivii is however daily worshipped 
under eight separate names, answering to the sun, moon, wind, fire, water, 
earth, sir, and an officiating priest at s sacrifice. Mr, Paterson thiuks, 
that there were once fierce contentions amongst the four principal sects, and 
that as the Soivytis first prevailed against the worshippers of Briimha, a0, in 
its tarn, this sect was eubdued by the followers of Vishnoo and of the female 
deities. The filthy appearance of Shivii as a mendicant covered with ashes, and 
his quarrels with Doorga, his wife, have given rise to several Indicrous stories 
found in the poorantie, This marriage excited the same surprise os thot 
betwixt Venus and Vulcan, and seems an unaccountable event, unless it was 
intonded to illustrate the gross idea of the Tkntri writers respecting the origin 
of the universe Shivii has three eyes like Jupiter, wears a tiger’s skin like 
Bacchus, and like him wandered about when on earth as a bloated mendicant, 
accompanied by satyre. Bacchus wore a deer’s skin; and Shiv is represent- 
ed as holding a deer inhis hand. The worship of the ling#, aleo, strougly 
resembles the worship of the Phallus in honour of Bacchus. The siinyasaa 
festival in honour of Shivi (see p, 12-14) appears to resemble much the 
orgies of Bacchus, especially in the behaviour of the devotees," who sre enid 
to have run up and down the streets with their hair disheveled, and with 
lighted torches in their hands. In the months Voishakhi and Kartikii, the 
Tingé is worshipped daily in the numerous temples dedicated to this sbomina- 
tion throughout Bengal. It is difficult to restrain one’s indignation at the 
shocking violation of every thing decent in this image; norcan it be ground of 
wonder, that achaste woman, feithfal to her husband, is scarcely to be found 
among all the millions of Hindoos, when their very templea are polluted with 
filthy images, and their acts of worship tend to inflame the mind with licentious 
ideas.* Another form of Shivii is that of Kalii-Bhoiritoi, in which form he 


* A most singular coincidence appears to exist here betwixt the Hindoo and the 
‘Roman ceremonies.—Thees atinyaadte, though taken from the lowest order, woar the 
Poite as brambiizs during this festival. Kennett, in his Roman Antiquities, book 
¥. p. 808, says, respecting the shows after a funeral, ‘Though the exhibitors of these 
shows were private persons, yet during the time of the celebration, they were con” 
sidered as of the highest rank and quality, having the honour to wear the Pristexta.* 

« Tam ceedibly informed, that a Hindoo, once on a visit at a temple neer Seram- 
pore, asked the officiating bramhifa to give him a preof that the idol was able to coy 
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cut off Brimha’s head, which is sem in one of his hands. A sect of mendi- 
canta, called yogibhogii-vadéés, who wear a large stone inserted through an 
incision in each ear, live at the temples of this god, and are sometimes seen, 
with a prostitute in one hand, a pan of hot coals in the other, with each of 
which (the representatives of pleasure and pain) they profess to be equally 
pleased. Another form of this god is that of Mitka-Xaliz, in which he 
appears as the destroyer. *Mtha-kalé, as represented in the caverns of 
‘Blephante,’ says Mr. Paterson, ‘has eight’ arma; in one hend he holds a 
human figure; in enother, a sword or sacrificial axe; in a third, a basin of 
blood ; and with a fourth he rings over it the sacrificinl bell: two other arms 
are broken off, but with the two remaining he is drawing behind hima veil, 
which extinguishes the sun, and involves the whole universe in one undis- 
tinguished ruin. In the hieroglyphic of the Miha Prilityl, (or grond consum- 
mation of all things,) Shivi is represented as trodden under foot by Miha 
Kalaé, or Eternity, He is there deprived of his crescent, trident, and 
necklaces, to show that his dominion and powers are no more; and is blowing 
the tremendous horn, which announces the annihilation of ell created things.’ 

4, ‘Indrit, This isthe king of heaven, and the infamons violator of tha 
wife of his religious guide: he is painted es a yellow man, sitting on an 
elephant, with a thunder-bolt in one hand, and a club in the other; and, 
like Argus, is full of eyes. All the attributes of bis image are only the 
signs of his office 2s @ king, He has one annual festival, and is very 
famous in the poorantis for the number of wars and intrigues in which 
he has been engaged. His throne changes masters at the end of seventy- 
one yoogiis of the gods. Jupiter was called the king of heaven, and the 
Fulminator: Indrii’s names, Diviis-piitee and Vijréé, are significant of 
similar offices. a 

5, Yilweit, the Indian Pluto, isa dark-green man, clothed in red, with 
inflamed eyes; he sits on a buffalo, bas a crown on his head, and holds in his 
right hand club with which he drives out the soul from the borly, and 
punishes the wicked. Thie is his form of terror, as king of the souls of the 
dead; but he is also worshipped in a form less terrific, which he is said to 
assume when he passes a sentence of happiness on the meritorious. Beside his 
annual festival, he-is worshipped on other occasions ; and receives the homage 
of the Hindoos in their daily ablutions. There are several remarkable coinci- 
dences between Yimit and Pluto, as will be seen by comparing the fables res- 
pecting the latter and those in page 48 of this work : the images of 
verse with him. The bramhifa entered the temple, shutting the door after him, and 
the visitor, astonished at immediately hearing voices, interrogated the priest reepoot- 
ing it, who aolemply affirmed from within, that it was JtigHunat hil who was speaking ; 
— but tho visitor, determined to ascertain so interesting = fact, forced open the temple 
door, and—whom should be see, inquisitive reader, but the mistress of the officiating 
‘brambltn t 

* This is tho famous image worshipped at Kaloe-Ghatif, near Calcutta, 
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both ‘ Grin horribly a ghastly smile,’ Pluto hed a rod in his hard; 
‘Yuin is called Dindit-dhtiri, because he hokls in his hand the rod of 
punishment. ‘Ytmil is the shraddhii dévi, or the regent of funeral rites; and 
the institution of funeral obeequies is ascribed to. Pluto. The dead, in. going 
to Yimi’s judgment-bell, cross Vojt%riingé, the Indian etyx;* the waters of 
which, like those of Pklegethon, the fourth river of hell which the dead were 
obliged to croes, are said to be boiling hot. Ytimi has several assistants, 
like Minos, who keepa register of human actions. ‘There is something in the 
story inserted in page 51, which seems to coincide with Pluto’s being 
obliged to steal his wife Proserpine, because he could obtain no other goddess, 
his visage being so horrible and his habitation 20 gloomy. The Hindoos con- 
sider hell as situated at the southern extremity of the earth; the Greeks and 
Romans thought it was a large subterraneous spot in the eirth. 

6. Gitnéahit. A fot short red man, with four arms and an elephaut’s 
head, sitting onarat. His corpulency iss type of Brimha, as the aggregate of 
all things, In one hand he holds a bell, which ie the pattern of a temple, and 
also points out that this god banishes fear; in another he holds a serpent- 
weapon, to show that he throws impediments in the way of the wicked ; 
another grasps the hook by which elephante are guided, which points out that 
he guides the mind ; and with the other he forbids fear. Hie elephunt’s head 
is a sign of the mystical sound Om, and the trunk is the type of the instrament 
with which clarified butter is poured on the fire at a sacrifice. The author of 
the Roodri-yamtlt, from whom this is extracted, assigns no reason for 
Giinéshi’s riding ona rat. Though he has been compared to Janus, I find but 
twoinstanees of coincidence betwixt them: every act of worship (p50ja) is 
preceded by an invocation to Gtindshii ;* and men in business pnint hia image 
over the doors of their shops, or suspend it amongst their merchandize, to 
insure prosperity. Ginéshit has been complimented as the god of wisdom ; 
but the Hindoo deity presiding over knowledge, or wisdom, is Stirltatteé, a 
goddess. Gtinéshii receives many honours from the Hindoos, and is con- 
sidered as bountiful in bestowing wisdom and other favours, though 
there are no temples erected to his honour in Bengal. Those who adopt 
him as their guardian deity, are called Gantpityts, 

4. Kartikeyii is the Indian Mars, or commander-in-chief to the gods. 
He has in some imuges one, and in others six faces; is of a yellow colour; and 
rides on the peacock, an incarnation of Indri. In one hand he holds bow, 
and in the other an arrow. He is worshipped as the giver of bodily strength. 

8, Séoryii, (the sun.) Ido not find the least resemblance betwixt this 
Hindoo deity and Sol, either in their images or history. The Hindoos, in 











hal gntit River encircled the infernal regions nine times: Voithrlincs oncireles this 
+ in the Boman pacri 4 ‘ ‘ 
Keunett, p, 85. sacrifices, the priost always mentioned first tho name of Janus, 
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‘a most indelicate fable respecting this god, have described the twelve signs of 
the zodiac, Ylémit, the regent of death, is his son; and Chaya, a shadow, the 
name of one of his wives.? The image of Sdtry is that of a dark-red man, 
from whose body issue a thousand streams of light: he haa three eyes, and four 
arms ; in each of two of his hands be holds a water-lily, with enother he is 
bestowing a blessing, and with the last forbidding fear, He sits on a red Jotus, 
in a chariot drawn by seven horses. He is painted red, to show that his glory 
is like flame ; his three eyes represent the day, evening, and night; and his 
four arms indicate, that in him are united prikritee and poorooshi, or matter 
and spirit. One lotus explains the nature of emancipation, (see Visknoo ;) and 
the other, upon which the rays of Sd6ryti are reflected, is a type of sound, 
which some Hindoo philosophers believe to be eternal. ‘The red lotus repre- 
sents the earth; his chariot, the measures of time; and the seven horses, the 
even poetical measures of the védts. The image of this god is never made, 
but the sun itself is worshipped daily; the shalgrami is also his constant 
representative in the bramhinical worship. The disciples of this god are 
called Sours, 

9, Ugnee, the regent of fire, is represented os a corpulent man, riding on 
a goat, with copper-coloured eye-browe, beard, hair, and eyes; his belly is the 
colour of the dawn; he holds a spear in his right hand, and a bead-roll in 
his left; from his body issue a thoueand streams of glory, and he has seven 
flaming tongues. His corpulency points out, that he grants the desires of his 
worshippers; the colour of his eye-brows, &c. represents the flame of the 
burnt-offering when it ascends of a copper-colour, at which time he who desires 
secular blessings offers his clarified butter ; but he who desires emancipation, 
pours his offering on the fire when its colour is like that of the dawn, The 
goat teaches, that Ugnee devonrs all things; bis spear, that he is almighty ; 
and his bead-roll, thet he is propitious. The rays of glory are to encourage 
the worshipper to expect that he shall obtain the greatest blessings from this 
god. Ugnee has neither temples nor images consecrated to him, but basa 
service in the daily ceremonies of the brambiins; and one class of his wor- 
shippers, called sagnikii brambhtins preserve a perpetual fire like the vestal 
virgins." He presides over sacrifices, and is called the mouth of the gods. 


10. Pifoifml, the god of the winds, and the messenger of the gods, is 
represented as 8 white man, sitting ona deer, holding in his right hand the 
hook used by the driver of on elephant, He is painted white, to shew that he 


Y The pooranils contain a fable respecting Sdbryti and his wife, which almost 
Literally corresponds with the filthy story of Neptune and Ceres, when the latter turned 
herself into a mare. 

% There seoms to be no order of females among the Hindoos resembling thess 
virgina; but many Hindoo women, st the total wane of the moon, to fuléla vow, 
watch for twenty-four hone over # lamp made with clarified butter, and prevent ite 
‘being extinguished till the time for the appearance of the new moon, 
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preserves life. The deer represents the swiftness of his flight; the. elephant 
driver's hook explains his power over the body. He is worshipped daily, but 
has neither separate festival, image, nor temple, I can find little or no resem~ 
plance betwixt this god and Mereury. 

‘ll. Péroonii, the Indian Neptune, is a white man, sitting on a sen 
enimal, having a serpent-weapon in bis right hand. He is painted white, to 
shew that he satisfies the living; and he wields a terrific weapon, to point out, 
that he is approached with fear by the worshipper. His name ia repeated in 
the daily worship of the bramhiins, but he has neither public festival nor temple. 

12. Siimoodrit, the aca, is worshipped by tbe Hindoos when they visit 
‘the sea, as well as at the different festivals, and on the sixth day after the birth 
ofa child. 





the earth, is worshipped daily by the Hindoos. She isa 
j, and may be called the Indisn Cerea, The Hindoos have 
divided the earth into ten parts, and assigned a deity to cach. These are, 
Indrit, Ugnee, Yimt, Noiritt, Viroont, Vayoo, Koovért, Keshh, Briimha, and 
Uniintt. 

14, The heavenly bodies, It is a remarkable fact, that almost all heathen 
nations have fallen into the worship of the heavenly bodies, Perhaps the evi- 
dent influence which the sun and moon have over the seasons and the vegeta- 
ble kingdom, might, in the primeval ages, lead men to make them objects of 
worship : after the introduction of judicial rstrology, this species of idolatry 
becomes less surprising. Whatever may be the antiquity of the védite, it is 
very plain, tbat the worship of the sun, moon, and other planeta is there incul- 
cated: many of the forms of praise and petition in those books, are addressed 
to the heavenly bodies; and to this day the worship of all the planets in one 
service, and of different planets on separate occasions, has place among the 
Hindoos, 

Riivee,* the sun. See the article SSdryn. Somit,® the moon, We do 
not perceive the least agreement betwixt this god and Diana. The Hindoo 
feasts are regulated by the revolutions of the moon, but Somi is not greatly 
honoured in the Hindoo mythology, being esteemed a malignant planet, as is 
also Munyitt,* or Mars. Booddhii,* or Mercury, is a fortunate planet ; and 
su is Vriluapitee,* or Jupiter, who is the preceptor of the gods, Skookrit,£ 
or Venus, preceptor to the giants, is also a fortunate planet. This god is 
represented as blind of one eye. Séiinee,® or Saturn, the son of Séoryi, on 
evil planet. Rakoo and K¢étoo, the ascending and descending nodes, The 


_* From this god the first day of the week is named RUvee-varlt, as Sunday 
derives its namo from the Sun: day and varlf are synonymous. 

> Hence Somti-vartf, Monday. © MUogtilti-vartt, Tuesday. 

4 Booddb-vart, Wednesday. © ‘VrihMeptttee-vartl, Thursday, 

4 Shooketl-vastt, Friday, © Shtinee-vartt, Saturday, 
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planets are not honoured with temples, images, or festivals in Bengal. When 
hope or fear, respecting their benign or malignant influence, is excited in the 
mind of a Hindoo, he is drawn or driven to worship them. 

15. Doorga. The image of this goddess and that of Minerva, in one or two 
ingtanoes, exhibit a pretty strong resemblance: both are described as fond of 
arms; and. it is remarkable, thal Doorga derives her name from the giant 
Doorgi, whom she slew, as Pallas (Minerva) obtained hers from the giant Pal- 
Jas, whom she destroyed. She resembles Minerva also as a goddess difficult of 
faeces, which is one signification of the name Doorga. Sir W. Jones says, 
"As the mountain-born goddess, or Parviites, she has many properties of the 
Olympian Juno: her majestic deportment, high spirit, and general attributes 
are the same ; and we find her both on Mount Koilasti, and at the banquete of 
the deities, uniformly the companion of her husband. One circumstance in the 
parallel is extremely singular: she is usually attended by her son Kartikéyu, who 
rides on # peacock ; and in some drawings, his own robe seems to be spangled 
with eyes; to which must be added that, in some of her temples, a peacock, 
without a rider, stands near her image.’ The image of Doorga is that of a 
yellow female with ten arms, sitting on a lion. The weapons she wields, the 
trident, the scimitar, the discus, the arrow, the spear, the club, the bow, the 
serpent-weapon, the hook for guiding an elephant, and the axe, are to point 
out, that with these ten arms and weapons she protects the ten points, She 
has ove foot on Mihéshi, a giant, to shew that she subdues the enemies of her 
worshippers; sud she sits on a lion, 2 form of Vishnoo, as the giver of success 
to her worshippers, and as exciting fear in their enemies, The quarrels of this 
goddess with Shiva, her husband, strongly remind us of those betwixt Jupiter 
and Juno, arising from the jealousy of the latter. The festivals in honour of 
Doorga and of Krishnii draw the whole Hindoo population to the temples, 
while those in honour of other gods are comparatively neglected. Before the 
temples of this goddess, thousands of victims are annually slaughtered, and 
offered to her image. She is not merely honoured as Doorga, but, under other 
names, distinct temples, images, festivals, and ceremonies have been institat- 
ed. Doorge, as has been alreaily observed, is also the representative of matter in 
the creation of the universe, and in this character she is called Pritkritee.” Her 
wars with the gisnts also add to her fame, and muke her extremely popular 
among the Hindoos: she is adopted by many, who take the name of shaktizs,' ag 
their guardian deity. In Bengal, the greater number of bramhuns are shaktys ; 
in the western and southern provinces this sect tis less numerous. 

16, Kalee, the Indian Diana Taurica. Though this is another form of 
Doorga, her fame is so great, thet it seems necessary to devote a few lines 
exclusive to her. The dark image of this goddess is a truly horrid figure: her 
hair is disheveled ; hertongue hangs out ; she holdsinone hand a scimitar, in 
another a giant’s scull, with another she forbids fear, and with the las} is 


h Literally, the chief, or nature, i Shakti, meana energy: 
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hestowing @ blessing. Her colour is thet by which time is designated, and 
she stands upon her husband, the destroyer, to keep him in subjection till 
the time of the universal conflagration, when, with the eye in the oentre of 
his forehead, be will bura the univerae. Her four arms represent the four 
védiis ; the two inspiring terror point out those portions of the védi which relate 
to the destruction of euemies aud the government of the world, and the other 
two allude to thoae parts of the védi which belong to devotion. Her dishevel- 
ed hair represents the clouds, and intimates too that time bas neither beginning 
norend. Her tongue is the representative of lightning, She exhibits alto- 
gether the appearance of a dranken frantic fury. Yet this ia the goddess 
whom thousands adore, on whose altara thousands of viciims annually bleed, 
and whose temple at Kalé-ghatii, near Calcutta, is the resert of Hindoos from 
all parts of India. This temple, it is said, frequently receives presents from 
persons of the highest rank, and not unfrequently from persona called Chris- 
tins, There are two things respecting Kaloé which remind us of Laverne : 
she is the protectress of thieves, and her image at Kaléé-ghatii is o head 
without abody. Another form of this goddess, under the name of Siddhésh- 
wiiréé, is to be seen in clay temples all over Bengal. Human victims, it is 
said, have often been immolated on the altars of Kaléé and Siddhéshwiireé. 

14. Litkshine?, the goddess of fortune, is the wife of Vishnoo: she is 
said to have been produced at the churuing of the sea, as Venus was anid to 
be born of the froth of the sea, At her birth, all the gods were enamoured of 
her. She is painted yellow, with a water-lily in her right hand; (iu which 
form she is worshipped frequently by Hindoo women ;) but no bloody sauri- 
fices ave offeret to her. The Hindoos avoid all payments of money on the 
‘Thursday, (Lfikshm@é-vart,) from the fear of offending this yoddess. 


18.  Stirizsieiitee, the poddess of learning, another wilt of Vishnoo, She 
is painted white, aud stands on the water lily. In some images she is seen 
holding a lute; aud in others as possessed of three exes, with a fan in one 
hand and a book in the other, Wer colour is to point ont, tht she is the 
source of wisttom ; the lute reminds the worshipper that she is the author of 
melody ; her three eyes represent the three védiis; the book aud pen obviously 
belong to her character as the goddess of learning. I find no goddess in the 
Boman or Grecian pantheon who resembles her. She has an annual festival, 
when clay images are set up, and worshipped all over Rengal. Some of her 
worshippers, on the last day of the festival, dance naked before the procession 
of the image through the streets. Even prostitutes, at this festival, make an 
image of this goddess, and ect it up near their houses, to draw the spectators 
to their brothels. On this day students, merchants, and others, refuse to 
touch a pen ; for the Hindoos ascribe their ability to read, write, and even to 
speak, to the favour of Siirdswittas. 


19. Siietitla, the goddess who cools the boy when afflicted wilh the 


small-pox, receives many houours from the lower orders of Hiucoos, among 
D 
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whom the ravages of the small-pox are often dreadful. This goddess is alao 
worshipped to procure the removal of cutaneous diseases. 


20, Milaiiza, the queen ofthe snakes, or she who protects men fron 
their fatal bite. The lower orders crowd to the three annual festivals held in 
honour of this goddess, 


21. Susk@ hee, the goddess of fecundity. She is honoured with six 
annual festivals, celebrated chiefly by females. Her image is that of a yellow 
woman, sitting ona cat, and nursing a child; though, in general, a rough 
stone, painted on the top, and placed under a tree, is the object worshipped. 


These may be considered as the celestial deities worshipped by the 
Hindoos. The terrestrial goddesses are, Sééta, the wife of Ramit;* Radhu, 
the mistress of Krishnit; Rookminéé and Skty&-bhama, the wives of Krishnii ; 
and Soobhidra, the sister of Jigtinnat’hit.' The terrestrial gods are the 
following :— 


1. Xrishai resembles Appollo in his licentious intrigues; in his being a 
herdsman,” aud an archer ; in his destroying a dreadful serpent ; in his love of 
music; and in the celebrity to which he attained. Krishnii's image is that of a 
black man, with a flutein his hand. His colour points out, that he fills the 
raind with sensual desires, and the flute designates him as {he author of 
anusical sounds. Apollo had in one band a harp, and in the other a shield of 
arrows. The history of Krishnil is chiefly found in the Shree-Bhagtvitii ; the 
outline of which will be seen in p. 119, Se. Several festivals in 
honour of this god are held annually, at which times ihe greatest licentiousness 
prevails among all ranks. A great proportion of the Hindoo population in 
Bengal are devoted to Krishnii.e THis intrigues with the milk maids, and 
especially with Radha, his favourite mistress, are familinr to every Hindoo, 
heing incorporated into their popular songs, and the image of Radha being 
placed by that of Krishuit in many of the temples. Chiler several other 
names Krishnit is worshipped, to which forms separate temples huve heen 
erected ; among the rest to Gopalti, the herdsman; to Vali-gopalit, the 


\ This goddess, itis aid, wardug out of the ground by king Jéutkt, when ho 
was ploughing his field. A boy who waa plonghed up ont of the grotod cunong the 
‘Tuscane, gave rive to the order of Roman priesta, whose business at wax to divine 
from appearances in the annual sacrifice. 


1 It doos not appear that JXgtanat’h was ever married, 


= The poorantis contain a story of this god much resembling that of Mercury's 
stealing a cow from Apollo. In the Hindon fable, Briftoha ix the thict. 


» Sometimes Hindoos are seen licking up the very dnst of the place where the 
crowd are celebrating the praivas of Krishntf; and others are sid to faint with joy 
on these occasions. In memory of Krishnif's lewd conduct with the mill-maida in 
the forost of Vrindavtinit, porsons of propotty sometimes spend a day in the fields and 
entertaiw their friends. 
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infunt Gopalii, to Gopéé-nat’ha, the lord of the milk-maids. Krishnii is oue of 
the ten incarnations of Vishnoo. ‘The Kev. Mr. Maurice calls him-' the 
amiable Kriskuit ? 


2. Sidgitnnal'ii, another deified hero, complimented with the title of 
lord of the world, a form of Vishuvo. He is honoured with several annual 
festivals, but the car festival is the most popular. Imitations of his ponderous 
car abound in many of the large towns ia Bengal’: that in Orisss, connected 
with the ancient temple erected in honour of this god, has crushed to death 
hundreds of victims, perhaps thousands, and immolates a number every year. 
‘This god receives the homage of pilgrims from all parts of India, for whose 
accommodation rons have been cut, aud lodging-houses erected. Such, 
however, is the great mortality among the pilgrims, that a Hindoo of property 
always makes his will before he sets out on this journéy, and takes a most 
sttecting farewell of his disconsolute relations, Southey’s description,” ‘in 
his Curse of Kehama,’ though not literally correct, conveys to the mint 
much of the horror which a Christian spectator of the procession of the car 
cannot but feel. Mr. Paterson finds in the images of this pod, aud his brother 
and sister, which are worshipped together, sn hieroglyphic of the mystical 
word Om, 





© Krishntt-vitsoo gave to the temple of Jgtauat’bM, noar Serampore, an immense 
car, which could not cost lest than fonr or five thonsand rupees. He also added au 
allowance of six rupees aday for the expenses of the worship of this idol. Gourt- 
miki, a goldsmith of Calentta, who gave the interest of his mother's weight in gold 
to different tewplos, added six rupeea more to the daily offerings at this temple ; but 
these two benefactors, perceiving that the bramhtfas of the teinple, instead of expend- 
ing these cums in offerings to the god, and in alms to strangers, applied the greater 
part to their private use, reduced the six rupees to oue rupee four annasaday. To 
extort more money from the donors, the brambiins of this temple, at two succeeding 
festivals, prevented the car from proceeding to an adjoining temple in which the donors 
rote interested, pretending that the god wax angry with them for their parsimony 
and would not ga. 


» © A thousand pilgrims strain, 
Arm, shoulder, breast, and thigh, and might and main, 
To drag that sxcroil wain, 
And scarce can draw along the enormous load. 
Prone fal) the frantic vutaries iu its roact, 
And, calling on the got, 
‘Their self-devoted bodies there they lay 
To pave his chariot wuy ; 
On Jtigtimnat’h they call, 
The ponderous car rolls on, and crushes all. 
Through blood and bones it ploughs its dreadful path ; 
Groans rise unheard: the dying ery, 
And death and agony 
Aretrodden under foot by yon mad throng, 
‘Who follow close, and thrnst the dendly wheclx slong.” 
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8. Raut, a deified monarch, ond the hero of the Ramaytini, comes in for 
a considerable share of the wretched devotion of the Hindoos, expecially in the 
western provinces. His history, found in Valméékee’s cpic poem, is partly 
belore the public. He is adored as the seventh Hindoo incarnation; has an 
annutal festival, and is daily worshipped in the temples dedicated to him, his 
brother, and his fiiend Hitnoomanit; in which temples he appears as a green 
anan, With a bow and arrows in his hands, sitting on a throne, having Sédtn on 
his left: his brother Lukshmitnit holds a white umbrella over his head, and 
Hitnoomanit stands before him as his servant-with joined hands. He is consi- 
dered! as a benclicent deity. Some think that Rami was deified on account of 
a successful attack on Ceylou, when he was king of Mut’hoora. 


4. Choitiiayit, i. v. the wise, a form of Krishuti; the god of a sect of 
voiragéés, whose leader was a religious mendicant. lig most famous temple 
fn Bengal is at Ugri-dwoapt, where an annual festival is held, and to whiel 
esort fron nll parts of Bengal, ‘The bramhiins despise this eect. 











crowd 
8, J ightei-huriti, the son of Briimha, as urchitect of the gods, may be re- 
garded as the Hindoo Vulean. He is worshipped at on annual festivel, the 
implements of each artiticor being the representative of the god. He employs 
no Gyelops with one eye, but has a workman wamed Mayt, a giant, who is 
capable of exhibiting all manner of illusive edifices. 

6. Kamitdevit, the Indian Cupid. This god is also snid to be the sun of 
Brlimla: he is printed asa beautiful youth, carrying a bow and arrow of 
fowess. Ile bas an annual festival, but his inmge is not made; nor does this 
festival command much celebrity. Petitions are addressed to him by the bride 
and bride-groom anxious fur oflypring. 

7. Siity Narayiinit. (have not discovered the origin of this idol: the 
name implies that be is the true Vishmoo. Ie is worshipped! frequently in the 
houses of the rich, from the desire of insuring prosperity, 





8, Pinchanuuii, a form of Shivit, worshipped by the lower orders, who 
consider him as the destioyer of children. ‘The image used na bis representa- 
tive is a mis-shapen stone, anointed, painted, and placed under the vitt and 
other trees. 

9. Dhisrmii-Phakoorit, another form of Shivi, held in much the same esti- 
mation a8 Pénchantinit. 


10. Kaloo-raytt, the god of forests, axother form of Shivii, He is 
painted as sitting on a tiger, and carrying a bow and arrows: is worshipped 
by the wood-cutters in the forests, to insure protection from wild beasts, 


Ll. Deified Beings in strange shapes —Urdhit-narcéshwitr. Thia com- 
pound deity is Shiv’ nd Doorga united in one body. ‘The fable respecting 
this singular transformation will be found in p. 147. Religious worship 
is paid to this idol.—Xrishnii-Kalez. In this image of Krishni and Keléé 
united in one body. vice itself is personified and worshipped. Seep. 
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148 --Huree-Huru, Another compound deity, Vishnoo acd Shivi. The 
worship paid to these idols appears to owe ita origin to stories in the pooraniis ; 
but the original idea, meant to be conveyed by two of them, no doubt, was, 
that the Great Spirit and matter are one- 


19. Lhe worship of Human Beings, The Hindoos worship their spiritual 
guides; also brambhting, and their wives and daughters: and, among the 
vamacl , women of the lowest caste, and even prostitutes, are worshipped 
with rites too abominable to be recorded. See p. 152. 





13. The worship of Beasts. The cow, as a form of Bhiiiivited, is an 
object of worship, and receives the homage of the Hindoos at an annual festi- 
val:9 (see p. 154.)  Hiinoomanié, the monkey, has also been placed 
among the gods, as a form of Shivi. Temples to this god are to be seen, and 
in some places his image is worshipped, daily ; he is even chosen by many ns 
their guardian deity. Htinoomant bears some resemblance to Pan, and like 
him owes his birth to the god of the winds. The dog, the jackal, and a num- 
her of other auimats, have also places among the Hindoo deities, though they 
are not greatly honoured. 


\4. Worship of Birds. Gitroork, the carrier of Vishnoo, hulf a bird and 
Saif a man, has received deification, as well as his brother Uroonit, the chario- 
tecr of Vishnoo. Jrtayoo, another hird, the friend of Rami, receives divine 
honours; as do the eagle of Coromandel, (said to be an incarnation of Doorga,) 
the wag.tail, the peacock, the goose, and the owl; but the honours they receive 
are not of the highest kind, 


15. Worship of Trees. The Hindoos do not seem ever to have conse- 
erated groves, but several trees they esteem sacred. Toolitséé, a female raised 
to deity by Vishnoo, was cursed by Likshmeé, his wife, in a fit of jealonsy, and 
turned into the tree of this name; which the Hindoos preserve with grent care 
near their houses, ercct pillara to its honour,’ esteem its leaves and wood sacred, 
and with the latter make the beads with which they repeat the names of their 
guardian deities. Several other trees receive almost an equal homage : 
{see p. 162.) Tt is considered as a great sin among the ITindoos for any mem- 
her of a family to cut down trees planted by an ancestor, and the misfortunes 
of many a family have been ascribed to suck an act of indiserction, 


© Tho very dung of the cow is eston as an atonement for ain, aud, with ite urine, is 
used in worship. A Hindoo doea not carry any thing out of hia house in the morning, 
till he bas rnbbed his door-way with cow-dung. Notwithstanding this reverence, the 
bullocks employed in carrying burdens and at the plough, are used more cruelly by the 
Hindoos than any other animale. ‘The Athenians and slmost oll other nationy 
thought it a very great crime to kill the ox, insomuch that the offender was thought 
to deserva death.’ Potter's Antiquities of Greece, vol. i. p. 217- 
? The heads of these pillars, which commonly open like a cup, are filled with 
earth, and the plant is placed in them. ‘The Romans and Grecians,’ says Potter 
* consecrated certain trees to their gods.’ 
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16, Ricer’ worship. The Hindoos not only reverence their rivers, 
but actuslly worship them, dividing them into wale and female deities. But 
Ginga, (the Ganges,) both in their poems, their poorantis, and in the supersti- 
tious customs of the natives, appears to rank highest among the river deities. 
She ia declared to have descended from Vishnoo’s heaven, the anniversary of 
which event is celebrated by particular festivities. The moat extravagant things 
are related in ths poorantis respecting the purifying nature of these waters ; and 
several worka have been written to extol the saving properties of the Ganges." 
Tes waters are carried to immense distances; every thing they touch becomes 
purified; crowds of Hindoos perform their worship ov the banke of the river 
daily, after purifying themselves in its stream ; the sick are laid on its banks, 
expecting recovery from the mere sight of this godd and it is reckoned 
a great calamity not to die within view of Ganga, Many other rivers receive 
the honours of divine worship, as will be seen in page 171. 


17. Worekip of ish. Even the finny tribes are honoured hy the Hin- 
doos, though the worship paid to them is of an inferior nature. 

18. The worship of Books is very common among this people, The lower 
orders have such a profound respect for a book, that they think every thing in 
‘such a form must be divine. On severat occasions a book is converted into au 
image, and worshipped with all the foras used before the most popular idol. 


19. Worship of Stones. The shaliigrami,, as a form of Vishnoo, is more 
frequently worshipped than any other idol in India, not excepting the lingt 
itself; which perhaps ought to be placed next, and which is also a stoue. The 
represeutatives of Piincbantintt and other gods are shapeless stones. Many 
images of idols sold in the markets are made of stone, and worshipped. 

20. A log of wood. The pedal with which rice is cleansed from the husk 
has also been raised to godship by the Hindoos. See p. 176, 

Such are the objects adored by the Hindoos. Such is the deplorable 
atate into which the mind contiaves to sink, aftcr it has once renounced the 
doctrine of the unity or Gop. Divine Worship is confessedly the hichest act 
of reverence and ho:nage of which mon is capable. Yow shocking then, how 





* The Giinga-vakya-villsd, &c. 

+ ‘The shaltigrami{s are black stones, {uuud ina part of the GNudikes river, 
within the limite of Nepal, They are mostly rousd, and are commonly perfurated bt 
one or more places by wortus, or, os the Hindoos believe, by Vishnoo in the shape of 
areptile. According to the number of perforations, and of epiral curves in cach, the 
stone is supposed to contain Vishnoo in various characters. For example, such a 
stone perforated in one place only, with four spiral curves in the perforation, and with 
marks resembling 2 cow's foct, an/l # long wreath of fowers, contains Lifkehmé3-Nara- 
yiintf. In like manner stones are foand in the Ntrmifds, which are considered ae 
types of Shivit, and are called Vanii-Ling. The ahaligramlt is found, upon trial, not 
to be calcareous : it stzikes fire with steel, and scarcely at all efferverces with acids.’ 
Asiatic Researches, vol vii, p. 240. 
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afflicting to a philanthropic mind, to see man prostrated before a benet, ora 
log of wood! How greatly is the horror increased, when this proatration of 
intellect respecte many millions ! 


Lhave repeatedly conversed with learned Hindoos on the uze of idols ia 
worsbip : the best account I have ever received may amount to this.—God is 
every where ; this is allowed, but his spirituality perptexes the mind. To col- 
lect and fix the ideas on the object of adoration, therefore, an image ia chosen ; 
into which image, by the power of incantations, the deity is imagined to be 
drawn. Hence, in dedicating an image, they call upon the god to come and 
dwell in it. I have urged in reply, that if this were the whole end to be 
answered, any image might do,* but that I saw amongst them many sorts of 
jdols. ‘To this the bramhitn says, ‘ God has made himself known in these forms, 
and directed these various images to be made, that men may be fascinated and 
drawn to the love of worship ; that none of these images ate intended to exhibit 
the natural perfections of Gad, but his actions when incarnate ; and that images 
are only necessary while men continue in a rude state, and may be Inid aside by 
those who can atiain to devotion by means of rational speculation.’ This is 
the best apology I have obtained for the worship of idols. Yet, surely, instead 
of elevating the mind, and carrying it to a Being #0 glorious ae God, im 
debase a subject so sublime, and destroy all reverence for Him, who is ‘ glorious 
in holiness, fearful in praises, doing wonders.’ Images of God are therefore 
highly offensive, and their makers and worshippers justly expose themeelvea to 
the cutting reproof of Isainh; ‘To whom then will ye liken God? or what 
jikenese will ye compare to him? Behold, the nutious are as drop of y 
bucket, and are counted as the small dust of the balance: all nations before 
him are as nothing, and are counted to him Jess than nothing, and vanity.’ But 
that idols are not necessary, even to the rude and ignorant, let the experience 
of every protesiaut country ear witness. Where shill we find piety more 
elevated, or morals more correct, eveu among individual in the lowest orders 
of society, than in our own land ? 





But what shail we say, when many of these idols sre monstious peraonifi- 
entious of vice; and when it is fact, that not a single viriunus idea is ever 
commmnicated by any of them? The image of Kaléd exhibits a female with 
inflamed eyes. standing on the body of her husband, her hair disheveled, 
slavering the blood of her enemios lawn her bosom, her tongue hanging from 
her mouth, wearing a necklace of skulls, and holding a skull in tre left band, 
anda sword in the right. Anotherimage, that of Krishnt Kalté, exhibits 
Krishnii and Badha, his mistress, united in one body, to conceal Radha’s infide- 
lity from her husband. Another image is the lingh! Another that ofa monkey, 
an incarnation of ‘the great god’ Shiv ; the offspring of the god of the winds 
by a female monkey * The image of Doorge is that of a female warrior: and 


™ They admit this: a pau of water is indeed often substituted for an idol. 
* Pan is said to have been the son of Mercury. 
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one form of this goddess is that of a female so athirst for blood, that she is repre- 
sented as cutting off her own head; and the severed head, with the mouth dis- 
tended, is sven devouring the blood streaming from the trunk. This goddess 
stands upon two other deities in an attitude 20 abominably indecent that it eannot 
be deseribed : the common form of Kaléé, standing on her husband Shivi, hae 
secret meaning, well known to 2 Hindoo, but which is so indelicate that even 
they, liceutious aa they are, dare not make it necording to the genuine meaning 
of the fable to which it belongs.? Some of the formulas used at the festival 
in honour of this goddess, called the Shyama-pSdja, relnte to things which 
can never become the aubject of description ; but perhaps in this concealed 
state they are more pernicious than if painted, and exhibited to the open gaze 
of the mob. To this it may be added, that amidst all the numerons idols 
worshipped by the Hindoos, there is not one to represent any uf the Virtues, 
In this respect, the Hindoo mythology ainke far below the European; for the 
Grecka and Romans adored Virtue, Truth, Piety, Chastity, Clemency, Mercy, 
Justice, Faith, Hope and Liberty, and consecrated images and temples to 
there deities. Among the EHindoos, the most innocent part of the system, and 
that which oxisted in ihe purest ages, was the worship of the primary elewents, 
the adoration of innimate inatter ! 


The manifest effect of idolatry in this country, as held up to thousands of 
Christian spectators, is an immersion into the grossest moral darkness, and a 
» universal corruption of manners. ‘Lhe Hiudoo is taught, that the image is 
really God, ant the heaviest judgments are denounced against him, if he dare 
to suspect that the image is nothing more than the elements of which it is 
composed. The Tiintri-saitt declares, that such an uubeliever will sink into the 
yegions of torment. Iu the apprehensions of the people in general, therefore, 
the idols are rral deities ; they occupy the plare of God, and receive all the 
homage, ull the fenr, all the service, and all the lonours which HE 40 justly 
clains. Tue government of God is subverted, and all the moral effects arising 
from the kuowleilye of his periections, and his claims upon bis rational crea- 
tures, are completcly lost. 


Tt ina fact too, that the festivals in honour of the gods have the most 
pernicious effects on the minds of the people. During the cercinanics of 
worship before the image, the spectators are very few, aud these feel no iuterest 
whatever in the mummery going forward; and were it not for those who come 
to pay a visit of ceremony to the image, and to bring their offerings, the temple 
would be as little crowded on festival, as on common days: bnt as soon as the 
well-known sound of the drum is beard, calling the people to the midnight 
‘orgies, the dance and the song, whole multitudes assemble, and almost tread 
one upon onother ; and their joy keeps pace with the number of loose women 
Present, and the broad obscenity of the songs. Gopalli-Tiirkkalitukati, 
pindit employed in the Serampore printing office, and s very respectable man 





¥"Hindoos of the haser sort may be secon whispering to each other heforo this 
image, and dilating on tbat which is 100 filthy for ¢hemto utter in an andiblo voice. 
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among the Hindoos, avowed toa friend of mine, that the only attractives an 
these oocasions were the women of ill-fame, end filthy songs and dances ; 
that these songs were so abominable, that aman of character, even amongst 
them, was ashamed of being present ; that if ever he (Gopalti) remained, he 
concealed himeelfin a corner of the temple. He added, that a song was ecarcely 
tolerated which did not contain the most marked allusions to unchastity; while 
those which were 20 abominable that no person could repeat them out of the 
temple, received the loudest plaudits.t All this is done in the very face of the 
idol ; nor does the thought, ‘Thou God seest me,’ ever produce the slightest 
pause in these midnight revels. In open day, and in the most public streets 
ofa large town, I have seen men entirely naked, dancing with unblushing 
effrontery before the idol, as it was carried in triumphant procession, encouraged. 
by the smiles and eager gaze of the brambtins. Yet sights even worse than 
these, and such as can never be described by the pen of a Christian writer, ore 
exhibited on the rivers and in the public roads, to thousands of spectators, at 
the Doorga festival,* the most popular and most crowded of al! the Hindoo 
festivals in Bengal ; and which closes with libations to the gods eo powerful, as 
to produce general intoxication. What must be the state of morals in a coun- 
try, when its religious institutions and public shows, at which the whole popa- 
Intion is present, thus sanctify vice, and carry the multitude into the very gulp 
of depravity and ruin | 


There is another feature in this syst¢m of idolatry, which increases its per- 
nicious effects on the public manners :—-The history of these gods is a highly 
coloured reprosentation of their wars, quarrels, and licentious intrigues; which 
ate held up in the images, recitations, songs, and dances at the public festivals. 
At the separate recitations, which are accompanied with something of our 
pantomime, these incredible and most indecent fables are made still more 
fumiliar to the people; so familiar indeed, that allusions to them are to be 
perceived in the most common forms of speech, Many works of a pernicious 
tendeucy in the European languages are not very hurtful, because they ate too 
saree und expensive to be read by the poor; but the authors of the Hindoo 
inythology have taken care, that the quarrels and revels of the gods and god- 
desses shall be held up to the imitation of the whole community. 

In some of these histories and pantomimes, Shivii is represented as declar- 
ing to Likshméé, that he would part with all the merit of his works for the 
gratification of a criminal passion; Briimha as burning with lust towards his 
own daughter; Krishn& as living with the wife of another, murdering a 





* Somotimes the Hindoos open s subscription to defray the expense of & grand 
act of worship in honour of some idol. If 400 rupeos be subscribed on such an 
occasion, I ara assured, that 00 will be spent on the songs and dancing-girie. 

* The suthor has more than once been filled with alarm, as this idolatrous 
procetsion hes passed his house, lest his children should go to the windows, and see 
the gross obscenity axhibited by the dancers. 
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washermun and stéaliag his clothes, and sending his friend Yoodhist’hirit to the 
regions of torment by causing him to utter a falsehood ; Indrii and Chitndrkt 
are seen as the paramours of the wives of their spiritual guides-—-But these 
stories are so numerous in the pooraniis, that it seems unnece: ry to drag 
more of them to light. ‘The thing to be deplored is, that the Hindoo objects 
of worship were themselves monsters of vice. 


Painful oa this is, it is not all: there isa numerous and growing sect 
among the Hindoos in Bengal, and perhaps in other provinces, who, in con- 
formity with the rules prescribed in the works called Tintri, practise the most 
abominable rites. The proselytes to this sect are chiefly brambiins, and are 
called vamacharéés, I have given some account of them in p. 152, and p. 232, 
and should have declined blotting these pages with any further allusion to these 
unutterable abominations, had I not omitted in those accounts an article which 
Thad prepared, and which throws much additional light on the practices of a 
sect so singularly corrupt. 

‘The rules of this sect are to be found more or less in most of the Tintriis ; 
but particularly in the N&éli, Roodrii-yamilt, Yonee, and Unntda-ktilpi. In 
these works the writers have arranged a number of Hindoo eects as follows :— 
‘Védachardés, Voishniivacharéés, Shoivacharéés, Dikshinacharéés, Vamachardés, 
Siddhantacharéés, and Koulacharéés ; each rising in succession, till the most 
perfect sect is the Koulacharit. When a Hindoo wishes to enter into this sect, be 
sends for a person who has been already initiated, and who is well acquainted with 
the forms of initiation ; and presenting to him garments, ornaments, &e. begs him 
to become his religious guide. The teacher then places this disciple near him 
for three days, ond instructs him in the ceremonies of the sect: at the close of 
which period, the disciple spreads some loose soil on the floor of the house in 
which the ceremonies of initiation are to be performed; and sows a smuil 
quantity of barley, and two kinds of peas, in this svil, sprinkling water upon 
it. He next proceeds to perform some parts of the ten ceremonies practised 

the regular Hindoos from the time of birth té that of mosriage: after which 

¢ makes a declaration, that le has from that period renounced alt the cere- 
4noniea of the old religion, and is delivered from their yoke; und ae a token of 
joy celebrates what is called the Vriddhee shraddhii. All these ceremonies are 
to be performed in the day ; what follows is to be dove in darkness: and there- 
fore, choosing the darkest part of the night, the seed sown in the house having 
sprung up, the disciple and his spiritual (jt would aot be too harsh to say 
infernal) guide enter the house, with eight men, (vemacharéés,) and eight 
femules, (a dancing-girl, a weaver's daughter, a women of ill-fame, a washer- 
woman, @ barber's wife or daughter, a bramhiinéé, the dauhghter of land-own- 
er, and a milkmaid.) Each of the vamacharééa is to place by his side one of 
the “females, and the teacher and his disciple are to sit close to each other. 
‘The teacher now informs his disciple, that from henceforward le is not to 
indulge shame, nor dislike to any thing, nor prefer one plan to another, nor 
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regard ceremonial cleanness, or uncleznness nor caste ; and that, though he may 
freely enjoy all the pleasures of sense, the mind must be fixed on his ‘guardian 
deity : that is, he is neither to be an epicure nor an ascetic, but to blend both in 
his character; and to make the pleasures of sense, that is, wine and women, the 
mediam of obtaining absorption into Briimha ; since women ure the represcn- 
tatives of the wife of Cupid, and wine prevents the senses from going asiray. 
A pan of spirits, or of water mixed with spirite, is placed near each man and 
woman; and in the centre another pan of spirits, different kinds of flesh, (of 
which that of the cow makes a part,) rice, fruits, &. and upon each of the 
eight pans different branches of trees, and garlands of red flowers are placed; 
the pane aleo are to be marked with red paint: all these are surrounded with 
eighty pounds of flour formed into different colours. A pan of intoxicating 
beverage, called siddhee, is next consecrated; of which -exch partakes: after 
which they chew the pauit leaf. Next, before all the things placed in the 
ceutre of the room, the spiritual guide rehearses the common ceremonies of 
worship, addressing them to any one of the female deitics who happens to be 
the guardian deity of this disciple. ‘The vessels from which the company are 
to drink, and the offerings, are next consecrated: these vessels may be formed 
of earth, copper, brass, silver, gold, or stone, the cocoanut, or ahuman skull ; 
but the latter is to be preferred. The spiritual guide then gives as much asa 
wine glass of apitits to each female, as the representative of the divine 
energy; and the men drink what they leave. At this time the spiritual 
Guide declares, that in the stityi' yoogit the people were directed in their 
religious duties by the védiis, in the trétii by the writings of the learned, 
in the dwapiirii by the different poorantis, and, in the kilee yoogi, the tintriis 
are the only proper guides to duty. As if well pleased with this sentiment, 
each one of the company now drinks two more glasses of the spirits. The 
disciple next worships ench mele and female separately, applying to them the 
names of Bhoirtivi and Bhoiriivéé, titles given to Shivti and Doorga, and 
presents to each of them spirits, meat-offerings, garments, ornaments, &e. ; after 
which the spiritun] guide offers a burnt-sacrifice, with the flesh and other meat- 
offerings, pouring on them, na they burn, clarified butter: the disciple also 
repeats the same ceremony. The eight females now anoint the disciple by 
aprinkling upon him, with the branches which were placed on the pan, spirits 
and water; end after mixing together the whole of the spirits, or spirits 
and water, from all the pans, the spiritual guide, with all the branchea, again 
sprinkles the disciple : to whom he declares that he has now, for the good of 
his soul, instructed him, according to the commandment of the great god 
Shivii, in all the ceremonies belonging to the profession of a vamacharéd ; 
urging him, in practising these ceremonies, to keep his mind on Shivi, and 
that he will be happy after death: at the close, he causes him to drink the 
liquor thus mixed, repeating separate incantations. During his initiation 
he is not to drink so as to appear intoxicated, or to cause his mind to wander ; 
but having habituated himself to a small quantity, he may take more, till he 
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falls down in a atate of intoxication ; still‘however so as to rise again after a 
short interval; after which he may continue drinking the nectar, till he falle 
down completely overcome, and remains in this state of joy, thinking upon his 
guardian deity. He is now known as an Uvitdhosti, that is, as one who tae 
renounced all secular affairs; and receives a new name, perhaps Andndti- 
nat’hii, or the joyous. He is to drink spirits with all of the same profession ; 
to sleep constantly in a house of il!-fame; and to eat of every thing he pleases, 

. and with all castes indiscriminately. The next thing is to offer a burnt- 
sacrifice ; after which the spiritux! guide and the guests are «dismissed with 
presents, and the new disciple spends the night with an infamous female. 
‘These vamacharéés adore the sex, and carefully avoid offending » woman. 
They also practise the most debasing rites, using the heads of persons who 
have been guilty of suicide, also when sitting on a dead body, and while naked 
and in the presence of a naked female.—It might seem impossible to trace 
ceremonies gross as these to any principle except that of moral «depravity; but 
the authors of this system attempt to reconcile it with the pursuit of future 
happiness. The reader is aware that the regular Hindoo theologians attribute 
all the vices to the passions, and consider their subjugation, or annihilation, ax 
essential to final beatitude ; they therefore aim at the accomplishment of thia 
object by means of severe bodily austerities, The vamacharéés profess to seek 
the same object, not by avoiding temptation, and starving the body, but by 
blanting the edge of the passions with excessive indulgence. They profess to 
triumph over the regular Hindoos, reminding them that ¢heir ascetics are safe 
only in forests, and while keeping a perpetual fast; but that ¢éey subdne their 
passions in the very presence of temptation. 


Thus, that which to the Hindoo should be divine worship, is the great 
source of impiety and corruption of manners: and, instead of returning from 
his temple, or from religious services, improved in knowledge, grieved for his 
moral deficiences, and anxious to cultivate a greater regard to the interests of 
morality and religion, bis passions are inflamed, and his mind polluted to such 
s degree, that he carries the pernicious lessons of the temple, or the fcatival, 
into all the walks of private life. His very religion becomes his greatest bane, 
and where he should have drank of the water of life, he swallows the poison 
that infallibly destroys him. 

In conversation with a learned brambtin, in the year 1818, he acknowledged 
to the author, that, at present, reverence for the gods made no part of the 
atttactions to the public festivals. One man celebrates a festival to preserve 
himself from disgrace, another to procure the spplause of his countrymen, and 
a third for the sake of the songs, dances, &c. This bramhiin instanced cases 
of images being made without any reference to the rules of the shastri. At 
‘ene plsce, a Hindoo, having prepared an image, at an expense which he could * 
not meet, permitted it to be broken, and its head, arms, and legs to be trodden 
upon in the streets ;—another, who had been thus disappointed, threw the 
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image into the water j~vand a third, having made an enormous image, had fas- 
tened it to acart, but on the first motion of the vehicle, the bead of the ido! 
had fallen off, and the reat of the image was permitted to lie in the street a9 a 
dead caroste. 1 give these instances, to confirm what I have already said, that 
it is not devotion that leads the Hiudoo to the temple, but a licentious appetite , 
and to afford another proof, thst idolatry always tends to sink, but never to 
rains ite votaries, In the eccount of Kaléé, (p. 94,) the reader will 
find a fact respecting the execution of two Hindoos, who, when under sentence 
of death, beesame Reman Catholics, in pure revenge upon Kaléé; who did not, 
au she was believed to have done in many other cases, protect them in the act 
of robbery. One of the piindits who assisted me in thie work begged, if I 
mentioned this fact, that I would assure the English reader, that although thie 
goddess assisted public robbers, she always informed them chat they must suffer 
hereafter for their crimes, though she didi assist them in their perpetration. 

The Reverend Mr. Maurice seems astonished that a people so mild, 80 
benevolent, so benignant as the Hindoos, ‘ who (quoting Mr. Orme) shudder at 
the very sight of blood,’ should have adopted so many bloody rites. But are 
these Hindoos indeed so humane ?—these men, and women too, who drag their 
dying relations to the banks of the river at all seasons, day and night, and 
expose them to the heat and cold in the last agonies of death, without remorse ; 
who assist men to commit self-murder, encouraging them to swing with hooks 
in their backs, to pierce their tongues and sides, to cast themselves on naked 
knives, to bury themselves alive,’ throw themselves into rivers,* from pre- 
cipices,4 and under the cars of their idols ;—-who murder their own children, 


> ‘Tastances are not unfrequent, where persons afflicted with loatheome and 
incurable disease, have caused themstlves to be buried alive.” driatic Researches, 
p. 257. : 

© Mr. W. Carey, of Cutwa, in a letter to the author, dated the 4th of November, 
1814, saya, ‘ Two or three days ago I witnessed a scene more shocking than any I ever 
saw in this place :—A poor weaver was brought here, and oast into the water, with a 
pan of water tied round bis waist to make him sink ; but providentially the river was 
shallow, and he was taken ont, after being in the water a day anda night. Hearing 
of the circumstance, I went to see him, and found the poor man only affected with 
rheumatic pains. Ihad him brought to my house, but could not prevail on the un- 
fealing votives to carry him up till I procured an order from an officer of the police. 
Thope he will be restored to health in a fortnight, when he will return home, with 
tome knowledge of the gospel. What adds to the horror of this narration, is, that the 
perpetrators of this intended murder were the mother and brother of this unfortunate 
Hindoo’ . 

4 4 very singalar practice prevails among the lowest tribes of the inhabitants of 
Berar and Gondwiintl, Saicide is not unfrequeutly vowed by euch persone in return 
for boons solicited from idola; and to falfil his vow, the successful votary throws him- 
self from a precipice named Kall/-Bhoirtivi, situated in the mountains between the 
‘Tapteo and Nitrmifda rivers, The annual fair, held near that spot at the beginning of 
apring, usually witnesses eight or ten viotima of this superstition,’ Asiatic Researches, 
vol, vii, p. 257. 
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by burying them alive, throwing them to the alligetore, or banging them up 
alive in trees for the ants and crows before their own doors,® or by secrificing 
them to the Ganges ;—-who burn alive, amidst savage shouts, the heart-broken 
widow, by the -hande of her own son, and with the corpse of a deceased 
father? ;—who every year butcher thousands of amimals, at the call of 
superstition, covering themselves with their blood, oonsigning their 
carcases to the dogs, and carrying their heads, in triumph through the 
atreets P—Are these the ‘benignant Hindoos’?—a people who have 
never erected a charity-school, an alms’-house, nor an hospital; who suffer 
their fellow-creaturea to perish for want before their very doors, refusing to 
administer to their wants while living, or to inter their bodies, to prevent their 
being devoured by vultures and jackals, when dead; who, when the power of 
the sword wae in their hands, impaled alive, cut off the noses, the legs, and 
arms of culprits; and inflicted punishments exceeded only by those of the fol- 
lowera of the mild, amiable, and benevolent Booddhi in the Burman empire® ! 


* 1 fanoy this is done when the child ia born with bad omens, or is suppoted to be 
afficted by some evil spirit. 

At Benares and near Buxar numerous brick monuments bave been erected 
to perpetuate the memory of women who have been burnt niles with the bodies 
of theirdecoased bushands. 

© Itia well known, thst the Burmans ate the followers of Booddht, whose princi- 
pal aim was to excite in mankind » horror of shedding blood, and of destroying animal 
lite, The following facts will show how much hamanity there is among a people far 
exoseding the Hindoos in their care not to injure whatever contains life. Mr, 
F. Oarey thus writes to his friends in Bengal :—‘I will now relate what has taken 
placa in this single town of Rangoon since my residence in this country, which does 
not exceed four years. Some of the criminals I saw executed with my own eyoa; the 
rest I naw immediately after execution. One man had melted lead poured down his 
throat, which izmediately burst out from the neck, and various parts of the body. 
Four or five persons, after being nailed through their hands and feet to » scaffold, had 
first their tongues cut out, then their mouths slit open from ear to ear, then their cara 
cut off, and finally their bellies ripped open. Six people wers erncified in the following 
manner ; their hands and feet wero nailed to 8 acaffold ; their eyes were then extracted 
with a blunt hook ; and in this condition they were left to expire : two died in the 
course of four days ; the rest were liberated, but died of mortification on the sixth or 
seventh day. Four persons were cracified, vis. not nailed, but tied with their hands 
‘and feet stretched out at fall length, in an erect posture, in which they were to remain 
till death ; every thing they wished to eat woe ordered them, with a view to prolong 
their lives and misery. Tn cazea like this, the legs and fest of the criminals begin to 
awell snd mortify at the expiration of three or four days; some are ssid to live in this 
state for a fortaight, and expire st last from fatigue and mortification, Those which 
Teaw were liberated at the end of three orfour dsya Another man had s large bam- 
boo ran through his belly, which put an immediate evd to his existence, Two partons 
hhad their bellies ripped up, just sufficient to admit of the protrusion of » emall part of 
the intestines ; and after being secured by the hands and feet s¢ full stretch with cords, 
wore placed in an erect posture upon bamboo rafters, and sct adrift in the river, lo ffoat 
up and down with the tide for public view. The number of those who have been be- 
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and who very often, ia their acts of pillage, murder the plundered, outting off 
their limbs with the most cold-blooded apathy, turning the house of the 
murdered intoa disgusting ehambles |—Some, of these cruelties, no doubt, 
arise ont of the religion of the Hindoos, and are the poisoned fruits of supersti- 
tion, rather-than the effects of natural disposition : but this is equally true res- 
peoting the virtues which have been a0 lavishly bestowed on this people. At 
the call of the shastru, the Hindoo gives water to the weary traveller during the 
month Voishakhu ; but he may perieh at bis door without pity or relief from the 

" first of the following month, no reward being attached to such an act after these 
thirty days have expired. He will make roads, pools of water, and build lodg- 
ing-houses for pilgrims und travellers; but he considers bimself as making a 
good bargain with the gods in all these transactions, Itt is a fact, that there is 
not a road in the country made by Hindoos except a few which lead to holy 
places; and had there been no future rewards held out for such acts of merit, 
even these would not have exiated. Before the kfilee-yooy# it was lawful to 
sacrifice cows ; but tbe man who does it now, is guilty of a crime as heinous as 
that of killing a bramhtin; he may kill a buffalo, however, and Doorga will 
reward him with heaven for it. A Hindoo, by any direct act,/should not destroy 
an insect, for he is taught that God inhabits even a fly: but it is no great 
crime if he should permit even his cow to perish with hunge "; and he beats it 
without mercy, though it be an incarnation of Bhiigtivitéé—it is enough, that 
he does not really deprive it of life; for the indwelling Briimhit feels no stroke 
but that of death. The Hindoo will utter falsehoods that would knock down 
an ox, and will commit perjuries so atrocious and disgusting, as to fill with 
horror those who visit the courts of justice ; but he will not violate his shastri: 
by swearing on the waters of the Ganges. 


Idolatry is often also the exciting cause of the most abominable frauds. 
Several instances ure given in this work: one will be found ia page 75, and 
another respecting an image found under ground by the rija of Nudeéya, in 
p. 1252 


Indeed keeping gods is even a trade among the Hindoos: the only diffi- 
culty to be overcome, is thut of exciting attention to the image. To do this, 


headed Ido not exactly recollect; but they must be somowhere between twonty anc 
thirty, One man was sawn to death, by applying the saw to the shoulder bone, and 
sawing right dowa until the bowels gushed out. One woman wus best to death with a 
large cudgel. —Those are most of the punishments I have sean and heard of duriag my 
wtay in this placa ; but many other instancos happened during my absence, which £ 
have not related, Av for the crimes for which these punishments were inflicted, I shall 
only add, the crimes of some deserved death, some wereof a trivial nature, and some of 
the victims were quite innocent." 

* Plutarch mays, that Romulus, when he instituted the Ludi Consuales, to sur- 
price the Sabine virgine, gave oat, that he had discovered the altar of the god Conaus 
hid under ground; which discovery attracted great multitudes to the ancrifice, 
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the owner of the image frequently goes from village to village, to call the alten- 
tion of the neighbourhood : .he also petsuades some one to proclaim, that he 
hss been warned in a dream tp perform vows to this image; or he repeats to 
all he sees, that such and such cares have bean performed by it. In the yeara 
1807 and 1808, almost al] the sick and imaginary sick Hindoos in the south of 
Bengal presented their offerings to an image called Tartk-éshwiirt, at a place 
benring this nams. The bramh&ns owning this image became rich. This ex- 
cited the atiention of some bramhiins near Nud@éys, who proclaimed another 
image of Shivi, in their possession, to be ‘the brother of Tarttk-eshwirt ;’ and 
the peopls of those parts flocked to this image ae others had done to the 
original one. 


The author has devoted a volume (Book 1.) of this work to the gods. The 
next article (Book IT.) relates to the Hindoo temples, none of which appear to 
be distinguished for the elezance of their architecture: they are not the work 
of a people sunk in barbarism ; neither will they bear any comparison with 
the temples of the Greeks or Romans.' They are not constructed so as to hold a 
crowd of worshippers, who ore always accommodated in an area opposite the 
temple. The room in which the idol is placed is considered sufficiently spacious 
if it hold the officiating priest, the utensils for worship, and the offerings. 

These temples answer none of the ends of a lecture room, nor of a 
Christian temple. Here the passions are never raised to heaven by sacred 
music, nor by the voices of a large and devout congregation celebrating the 
praises of the Deity in the strains of sacred poetry; here no devout feelings 
are awakened by the voice of prayer and confession, nor are the great truths of 
religion explained, or enforced upon the mind of an attentive crowd by the elo- 
quence of a public speaker: the daily worship at the temple is performed by 
the solitery priest with all the dulness, carelessness, and insipidity necessarily 
connected with a service always the same, repeated before an idol made of a cold 
stone, and in which the priest has no interest whatever; and when the crowd 
do assemble before the temple, it is to enter upon orgies which destroy every 
vestige of moral feeling, and excite to every outrage upon virtue. 

The dedication of a temple is a work of great ceremony,* if the 
building belong to a man of wealth; the expense incurred in presents to 
the bramhiine and others is aleo very great. The person who employs his 





i We learn from the Ain Akbifree, however, that the entire reventies of Orisea, 
for twelve years, ware expended on erecting a temple tothe sun,—Mourice's Indian 
Antiquities, . 

¥ Ciroumambulating a temple is an act of merit, raising the person to a place in 
‘the henven of the god or goddess whose temple he thus walka round, At Benares the 
devout do it daily. If the ciroumambulator be # learned man, he repeate the praise of 
the god as he is walking, and bows to the image every timo he arrives at the door of 
the temple. ‘Tho ignorant marely walk round, and make the bow. The right hand in 
always kept towards the object cireumarbulated, 
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Wenlth in this manner is considerably raised in the rstimetion of his oountry- 
men: he frequently also endows the temple, as well as raisos it ; which is 
generally done by grants of land. The annual produce of the land thus be- 
stowed, is expended in wages to the officiating priest, in the daily offerings to: 
the ido}, and in lighting and repairing the temple. Many temples, however, 
do not depend entirely on their endowments: they receive considerable sume 
from oceasiona! offerings, and from what ie presented at festivals! Some 
temples are supported at an expense so trifling as to astonish a reader not 
eequainted with the forms of idolatry: many individuals who officiate at 
temples obtain only the offerings, the value of which does not amount, in many 
instances, to more than twenty shillingsa year. Some few temples are however, 
splendidly endowed, and many families receive their maintenance from them, 
‘Where an ido} has become very famons, and the offerings have amounted toa 
large eum, even kings have been anxious to lay hold of euch a source of 
revenue, 


‘The images of the gods may be made of aimost all the metals, as well as of 
wood, stone, clay, &. Most of the permanent images are made of wood or 
stone; those which are destroyed at the close of a festival, ure made of clay. 
Small images of brass, silver, and gold, are not uncommon. The sculpture of 
the stone images resembles that of the Popish images of the 12th century; 
those cast in brass, &e. exhibit s similar progress of the arts. The consecration 
of an image is accompanied with s number of ceremonies, the most singular of 
which is that of conveying sight and life to the image, for which there are 
appropriate formulas, with prayers, inviting the deity to come aud dwell in it. 
After this ceremony, the image becomes sacred, and is carefully guarded from 
every offensive approach. The shaststis contain directions for making idols, 
and the forms of meditation used in worship contain a description of each 
idol: but im many instances theseforms are disregarded, the proprietor, 
though compelled to preserve the identity of the image, indulges his owa 
fancy. Some images are very diminutive, especially thore made of the 
precious metela ; but others, if for temporary use, are very large: @ stone 
image of the lingtt is to sen wt Benares, which six men with joined hands can 
hardly rasp. At the festival of Kurtikéytt, the god of war, an image is some- 
times made thirty cubits high. Whatever may have been the case in other 
countries, idolatry in this has certainly not contributed to carry the arts of 
painting or sculpture to any perfection. 


Any bramhiin, properly qualified by rank and knowledge, may officiate in 
atemple, and perform the general work of a priest. There is no order of 
Urambiins to whom the priesthood is confined :* many brambiias employ others 


1 En the year 1809, at the temple of Jiigiinnat’hi, near Serampore, at the car 
festival, about 570 rnpees were presented to the idol, in vegetables, fruita, sweetmesta, 
garments, and money, About 150 bramhifos, 50 females, and 150 shdadrife, wero 
entertained daily ; and, at the close of the festival, the priests of the temple ressived 
420 rupees. ‘ 

= T insert a short extract from Bryce's ‘Bkstch of the State of Britith India,’ in 
order to assure the author, that, as it respects Bengal, it ia wholly without foundation, 

F 
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aa pricats ; a ah3ddrii must employ a brambiin, but he has his own choice of 
the individual ; he cannot repeat a single formula of the védtis himself without 
being guilty of the highest offence. There are different offices in which priests 
are employed ; but any brambiin, properly qualified, may perform the cere- 
monies attached to them all: (see p. 186.) In general, a family, able to bear 
the expeuse, employs a priest on a regular allowance : some priests are retained 
uy many families of the same caste ; such a person is called tlie joiners’ priest, 
or the weavers’ priest, &c. The bramhiins employed as priests to the shdddrus 
are not in high estimation among their brethren, who never fail to degrade the 
shBddri in every stage and state of life. The fees of the priest srein general very 
emall : on some occasions, at the dedication of a temple, at the ceremonies for 
the dead when performed for a rich man, at the great festivals, &e., the priest 
seceives very liberal presents. Female priests are niwost unkvown to the 
Hindoos ; one or two iostances are recorded in pp 148, 145. 


The ceremonies at the temples are in most cases performed daily, morning, 
noon, aud evening, at which times food is presented to the idol : the services arc 
short, consisting of a few forms of petition and praise ; during the presentation 
of flowers, leaves and (except to Shivé) a few articles of food, the priest is com- 
monly the only person present. The doors of the ling temples are geverally 
open oli day ; multitudes of these temples are never honoured with worship, 
though they contain an idol : this is sccounted for by there being several of these 
temples erected in one spot belonging to the same individual. Hindoos in general 
bow to the image as they pass the temple, whether the doors be open or shut. 
Where the deity is honoured by bloody sacrificrs, a post is erected in frout of the 
temple, for the slaughter of animals. No assemblies can be formed in these 
edifices ; but on particular occasions the people are collected before the door, and 
sit or stand under an awning. The idols in honour of Vishnoo are laid down to 
sleep in the day, if the image be not too large ;—a poor compliment to a god, that 
he wants rest. The utensils employed in the ceremonies at the temples are, 
several dishes to hold the offerings, a hand bell, a lamp, jugs for holding water, an 
incense dish, a copper cup to receive drink-offerings for deceased ancestors and 
the gods, another smaller one to pour from, a seat of kooshii grasa for the 
priest, e large metal plate used ax a bell, and a conch or shell. All these 
articles do not cost more than twenty shillings, unless the owner wish them to 
be costly. 


Daily, weekly, monthly, and annual ceremonies abound among this people, 
to whom may truly be applied the remark of Paul to the Athenians, (Acts xvii. 
22) the festivals are noted in the Hindoo almanacs, and are generally held at 
the fall or total wane of the moon. In the month of February, they have one 
festivel in honour of the goddess of learning, Stirtiewit#é, which continues 
one day. In March three, in honour of Shivt, Krishni, and Ginga. In April 


‘The laws bave alwayz confined a cortain proportion of brambiins to the service 
of the pagodas, to the education of youth, and to study.’ p. 57. ‘No pains are spared 
in rendering socomplished those females, who, as the fascinating instruments of 
superstition, are employed in the service of their temples.’ ». 54. 
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two; one on the anniversary of the birth of Ram, and the other the horrid 
swinging festival. In Jone two; one in the honour of Gtinga, and the other 
Jagtinnat’hi’s car festival; the latter is again revived in July, when the car 
returns to the lemple. In August the cow is worshipped, and the birth of 
Krishnd celebrated. In September the memory of deceased ancestors is com- 
inemorated, and the Doorga festival held. In October one, in honour of tie 
yoddess Rittntsé; and in November another, in honour of Kartikéyii, the 
god of war. On all these oocasions the public offices are closed; but many 
other holidays sre kept by the Hindoos, which are not honoured as public 
festivals. 


The reader will find, in p. 198, an account of the daily duties of a 
bramhiin ; by which it appears, that if he strictly conform to the rules of his 
religion, he must spend almost his whole time in religious ceremonies. The 
present race of bramhiins curtail these ceremonies, especially those engaged i in 
secular affaire, who spend perhaps ten or twenty minutes in the morning, after 
their ablutions, in repeating the usual formulas before the lingti, or the stone 
called the shaliigrami, or a pan of water. Many, however, content themselves 
with bathing, and repeating the name of their guardian deity. 


The form of initiation into the servics of a person’s guardian deity vonsists 
in giving bim the name of this deity, and exhorting him to repeat it continually. 
‘The ceremony of initiation ia given in p. 199. From this time, the initiated 
becomes entitled to all the privileges of the Hindoo religion, is placed under the 
protection of the gods, and receives the benediction of hie spiritual guide. ‘The 
Hindoos are careful to conceal the words of initiation, and do not wish to 
declare to strangers what god they have chosen for their guardian deity. 


‘The spiritual guide, who is chosen by the person himself, receives the highest 
severenoe from the disciple, and is sometimes worshipped by him as a god, 
Disobedience to this guide is one of the highest offences a Hindoo can commit, 
and his anger is dreaded more then that of the gode. When the disciple ap- 
proaches him, be prostrates himself at his feet, and the priest places his foot on 
his head. To sucha state of degradation does the Hindoo superstition reduce 
the people | These priests are notorious for covetousness and impurity : some 
of them plunder the disciple of their all, and others violate the chastity of their 
wives, They are not distinguished by any particular dress, nor do they per- 
form any offices of worship for their disciples. 


Bathing in the Ganges, or in some other eacred river, or pool, is one of 
the most constant and necessary dutiss enjoined upon the Hindoos; the 
bramhiins, after bathing, frequently complete their devotions on the bauks of 
the river; others go home, and repeat the requisite forms before the shaligra- 
m\, or a pan of water. The people are tanght that bathing is a religions cere- 
mony, by which they become purified from sin* ! They are never directed to 

24nd yeb so far are the Hindoos from having sny moral feelings, even in their 
acts of purification, that fow men bathe in a rétired situation ; the majority choose thon 
places to which the female bathers resort, and on their account remain in the water 
Jong beyond the time necessary for their ablutions. Many an infamous assignment i* 
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bathe to promote bodily health. In the act of bathing, they pour out dzink- 
offerings to deceased ancestors. —To be convinced how entirely the present race 
of Hindoos are influenced by the promises of salvation held out in their sncred 
books on this subject, it is only necessary for a person to attend to what is 
passing around him, viz., to the crowds bathing et the landing-places of the 
Ganges; to the persons bearing the sacred water into distant countries, in 
vessels auapended from their shoulders ; to the shraddhiis ond other religious 
ceremonies performed on its banks; to the aumber of temples on both aides of 
the river; to so great a part of the Bengal population having erected their 
habitations near the river ; to the number of brick landing-places, built as nets 
of holiness, to assist the people in obtwining the favour of Ginga; to the houses 
erected for the sick by the sides of the river ; to the people bringing their sick 
relations, and laying them on bedstends, or on the ground, by the side of the 
Ganges, waiting to burn them there, and to throw their ashes into the river; 
to the immense crowds on the banks, waiting fur a junction of the planete, at 
which moment they plunge into the stream with the grenteat eagerness; to 
the people committing the images of their gods to the sacred stream, at the 
close of their festivals; and, finally, to the boats crowded with passengers 
going to Sagtir island (Gtinga-sogtiri} every year. 





The forms of worship (p53ja,) hefore the idol are particulerly laid down 
inp, 215. The priest who officiates has the common dreas of a bramhiin; it 
must, however, be clean: he has oceasionally one or two brawhiins to assist 
him in presenting the offerings. 


made by looks, &c. while they are thus wesbing away their sing, A number of bram- 
‘fina engage ta cooks to opulent families, to facilitate their licentious intrigues: thin 
is become so common, that the bramhifas, proverbially known by the name of cocking 
brambifns, are treated with the greatest suspicion by those who care for the chastity 
of their wives. Multitades of bremhiing likewise are employed as priests to prottituler, 
and actually perform the offices of religion in houses of ill-fame;—so completely 
absent is the moral principle from the religion of the Hindoos! 


© Till lately, eople used to thro w thomeelves, or their children, to the alligators 
at this place, under the idea that dying at Giinga-sagiirll, in the jaws of au alligator, 
wasthe happleat of deaths, This ia now prevented by a guard of sepoyawent by 
Government, 

» The Ain Akbiires says, the Hindoos ‘divide pidja into sixteen ceremonios, 
After the devotee hae performed his usual and indispensable ablutions, with the 
windhya and hom, he sists down, looking towards the east or the north, with his logs 
drawn up in front. Then, taking in his hand a little water and rice, he sprinkles the 
idol, and conceives this act to be a proper preface to the commencement of his adora- 
tion, Next follows the worship of the ido’s flagon. ‘Then succeeds the worship of 
the conch-shell. Last in order, a ceremony which oonsista in plastering the bell with 
ashes of sanda!-wood. When hs has fiuished, he throws down a little rice, and wiahes 
thas his god may be manifested. These various duties are all comprised in the first of 
the sixteen ceeemonies.—In the second, he prepares and places s table of metal, 
either gold, silver, or oopper, as & seat or throne for a deity. In the third, be 
throws water into « vessel to wash bis fect ; for in Hindoost/hant it is. the custom, 
that, when a superior entersthe house cf an inferior, he. washes hie feet,—In the 
fowrih, he sprinkles water thrice, to represent the ido! rincing his mouth, ainoe it ia 
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~ Short forms of praise and prayer to the godst ere continually used, and 
are supposed to promote very highly a person's spiritual interests. The 
following is an example of praise addressed to Ginga :—' O goddess, the owl 
that lodges in the hollow of a tree on thy banks, is exalted beyond measure; 
while the emperor, whose palace is far from thee, though he may possess a 
million of stately elephants, and may have the wives of a million of conquered 
enemies to serve him, is nothing.” Example of prayer:—‘O god! I am the 
Sreatest sinner in the world; but thou, among the gods, art the greatest 
saviour: I leave my cause in thy hands.’ Praise is considered es more 
prevalent with the xodathan prayer, as the gods are mightily pleased with 
flattery, Some unite vows to their supplications, and promise to present to 
the god a handsome offering if he be propitious. : 


Another act of Hindoo devotion is mesitation on th® form of an idol. 
Mr. Hastings, in hie prefatory letter to the Gééta, says, the Bev. Mr. Maurice 
describes thr brambiins as <levoting a certain period of time to the contem- 
plation of the deity, his attributes, and the moral duties of life. The trath 
is, that in this Hindoo act of devotion there is not a vestige of reference to 








also the custom for an inferior to bring to a enyperior water to rince his mouth with 
before mests.—In the fifth, sandal, flowers, betel, and rice are offered to the idol, —In. 
the sixth, the idol and hie throne are carried to another spot: then the worshipper 
takes in his right hand a white oonch-shell full of water, which he throws over the 
idol, and with his left hand rings the bell. ~In. the seventh, he wipes the idol dry 
with « cloth, replaces it upon its throne, and adorns it with vestments of silk or gold 
stuff —In the eighth, he puts the xennar upon the idol.—In tho ninth, be makes the 
tilt npon the ido! in twelve places.—1n the tenth, he throws over the idol flowers or 
green leaves.—In the eleventh, ho fumigates it with perfumes.—In the twelfth, he 
Vighta « lampe with gh8%—In the thirteonth, he places before the idol trays of food, 
according to bis ability ; which are distributed among the bystanders, aa the holy 
reltoa of the idol’s banquet.—In the -fourteeuth, be stretches himself at full length 
with his face towards the ground, and disposes his body in such « manner, as that 
his eight members touch the ground, namely, the two knees, two hande, forehesd, 
noe, and cheeks, These kinds of prostration are also performed to grest men in 
Hindoost’hant.—In the fifteenth, he makes # circuit around the idol several times.— 
In the sixteenth, he stands in the posture of a slave, with his hands uplifted, and 
aaks permission to depart.'—At some of the great festivals, boys in play make an 
image, paint it, and beg from house to house for the offerings, ez rice, fruite, &e, 
‘When all things are ready, some one becomes the priest, and performs the capemanies. 
‘Thus early are the Hindoo children initiated inte their idolatrous rites, If, however, 
the parents of these children discover what is going on, they forbid it, and warn the 
children, that the god will be displeased. If it be an image of Kalas, or any ferocious 
deity, they endeavour to terrify the children, by telling them that the goddess iss 
fury, and will certainly devour them. If any elderly boy be concerned, and the 
innage made be a good one, the parenta will sometimes, rather than deatroy it, call 
s brambiin, and have the ceremonies performed in a regalar way. 


« Tnstead of hymns in honour af the gods, the Hindoos, at present, as has been 
alreedy noticed, introduce before the idol Little beside filthy songs. Some brambhttns 
acknowledge, that not a single Hindoo secks in his religion any thing of « moral 
ature. A real Christian, when be approaches God, prays, ‘Create in me acleen 
heart, and renew sight spirit within me.' ‘Lead me not isto temptation, but 
deliver me from evil: ‘Give me neither poverty vor riches’ ‘Guide me with thy 
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the divine attributes, nor to moral duty. The Hindoo rehearses in his mind 
the form of the god, bis colour, the number of bis heads; eyes, hands, ke. and 
nothing more. ‘ 

Repeating the names of the gods, partioularly of a person’s guardian deity, 
in one of the most common, and is considered as one of the most efficacious 
acts of devotion prescribed in the shastris. The oftener the namo is repeated, 
the greater the merit. Peraons may be seen in the streets repeating these 
nameg cither alone, or at work, or to a parrot; others, as they walk along, 
connt the repetitions by the beads of their necklace, which they then hold in 
the hand. 


A great number of prescribed ceremonies, ealled vrittie, exist among the 
Hindoos, which are practised with the hope of obtaining some blessing : females 
chiefly attend to these ceremonies. 


Fasting is another act of religious merit among the Hindoos, Some faste 
are extremely severe, and a Hindoo who is very religious must often abstain 
from food. It is commended, not as an act of preparation for some duty, 
calling for great atteution of mind, but as an instance of self-denial in honour 
of the gods, which is very pleasing to them. One man may fast for another, 
and the merit of the action is then transferred to the person paying and em- 
ploying another in this work. 


Gifts to brambtins are highly meritorious, as might be expected in a system 
exclusively formed for their exaltation: the more costly the gift, the more 
valuable the promissory note, drawn on heaven, and presented to the giver. 
Giving entertainments to brarmhtins is also another action which procures 
heaven. 

Hospitality to travellers is placed among the duties of the Hindoos, and 
is practised to a cousiderable extent, though the distinctions of caste destroy 
the feelings which should give efficacy to this excellent law. So completely 
do these distinctions destroy every generous and benevolent feeling, that many 
unfortunate creatures perish in the aight of those who are well able to relieve 
them, but who exonerate themselves from this duty, by urging, that they are 
of another caste: » brambiin finde friends every where, but the caste has sunk 


counsel, and afterwards receive me to glory.” A Hindoo, when he supplicates his 
ged, prays for riches, or for recovery from sickness, or for on, or for revenge 
‘upon his enemy. Sometimes the worshipper places himaelf before the image in a 
sitting ponture, and, closing his oyes, prays, ‘Ob, god ! give me beauty, let mo be 
praised, ‘give me prosperity, give mes son, give me riches, give me loug life, or, 
give ms health, &a’ The eldest female of the house, throwing her garment over 
her shoulder, and sitting on her hams, joining her hands, in the same manner, praye, 
“O god! preserve thess my childen, and my son's wife; do not suffer us to have 
sorrow again in our family, (referring to some death in the preceding yeer,) and then 
1 will present offerings to thee every year’ saying this, she proetrates herself before 
the image. Sometimes a woman, after bathing, stretches her arms towards the wun, 
and ssys,‘O god ofday! ache one hasill-treated me ; do thou afflict her. See! E 
supplicate thee without heving touched or tasted food.’” A poor man, in the presence 
of an image, sometimes prays, ‘ 0 god | fill me every day with food, I ask no more” 
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the afflicted sb8ddri to the level of the beasts: when » brambtin is relieved, 
however, he is not indebted to the benevolence of bis countrymen, so nmmoh as 
to the dread which they fee! lest neglect of a brambin should bring upon them 
the wrath of the géds. 2 


Digging pools, planting trees for fruit or shade, making roads for pilgrims, 
ke, are other duties commanded by the shastrif, and practised by the modern 
Hindoos. i 

Reading aud rehearsing the poorantis are prescribed to the Hindoow as 
religions duties, and many attend to them at times in a véry expensive 
manner, 


Other ceremonies contrary to every principle of benevolence exist among 
thie people, one of which is to repeat certain formulas, for the sake of injuring, 
removing, or destroying enemies, Herc superstition is made an auxiliary to 
the moat dinbolical passions. 


But what alall we ary of the murder of widows on the funeral pile?—thia 
too is an act of great piety. The priest assists the poor wretch, in her last 
moments, before she falls on the pile, with the formulas given by the Hindoo 
legislators ; and, to complete this most horrible of all religious customs, the 
son of this wretched victim kindles the fire in the very face of the mother who 
gave him birth. Can there possibly be a greater outraye on human nature ? 
Ie there any thing like it in all the recorda of.the most wild and savage nations ? 
'The North American Indian proceeds with the utmost coolness, it is true, in the 
work of acalping and murder, but the victim is his enemy, taken in battle; bere 
the victim is an innocent woman—a mother—a widow, her heart fresh bleeding 
under the loss of the companion of her youth—the murderer, her own 
child—dragged to the work by the midd bremhiin, who dances, and shouts, and 
drowna the cries of the fawily andthe victim in the horrid sounds of the drum, 
Such is the balm which is here poured into the broken heart of the widow, Nor 
are these unheard of, unparalicled murders, perpetrated in the night, in some 
impenetrable forest ; but in the presence of the whole population of India, in 
open day :-~and oh! horrible! most horrible! not less than five thousand of 
these unfortunate women, it is supposed, are immolated every twelve months. 
I have heard that the son sometimes manifests a great reluctance to the deed* 
aud that some of these human sacrifices arc alinost dead before they are touched 
by the flames." It is certain, that in many cases the family do much to 
prevent the female from being thus drawn into the flaming gulph; but such 
are the effects of superstition, and the influence of long established customs, 











© The abastra prescribes, that he should do it with his head turned from the pile. 
Kennett, describing the Roman funeral, says, * The next of blood performed the cere 
mony of lighting the pile, which they did with s torch, turning their face all the while 
the other way, as if it was done out of necessity and not willingly.” 

+ These barbarous murderers asy, that when # woman is thus frightened to death, 


the gods, charmed with her devotion, have taken her bofore she entered upon this 
oly act. 


“s ‘The following circumstance took place st Gondii-para, about t0 miles N. of 
Calcutta, on the 18th of March, 1813, and waa communicated to the author by Cap- 
tain Kemp, aa eye-witaees. The description is nearly in his own words :—‘ On Thnrs- 
day last, at nine in the morning, Vishwinat’hif, one of our best workmen, who had 
‘bem tick but a short time, was brought down to the river side te expire: he was 
placed, a8 is customary, on the bank, sud a consultation held respecting the time be 
would dis; the hen pl predicted, that his dissolution was near at hand. This sick 
aman was then i up to the middle in the river, and there kept for sometime; 
but death not being so nesr st was predicted, he was again placed on the beach, extend- 
‘ed at full length, and exposed to a hot sau, where he continued the whole of the day: 
excepting at those intervals, when it was supposed he waa dying, when he was sgain 
immersed in the sacred stream. I visited him in the ovening; be was sensible, but 
bed not the power of utterance; he however was able to make signs with bis hand, 
‘that he did not wish to drink tbe river water, which they kept almost continually 

1g into his mouth by means of a smail shell. He remained in thie situation 
during the night: in the morning the immersions commenced, end were continued at 
intervals till about five in the evening, when be expired, or was literally murdered. 
His wife, a young woman about sixteen years of age, hearing of his death, oxme to the 
Geaperate resolution of being buried alive with the corpse, She was acoumpanied by 
er friands down to the beach where the body lay, where a small branch of the Mango 
treo was presentod to her, which (as I understood) was setting « seal to her determina- 
tion; from which, after having accepted the branch, she could not retreat. I went to 
her, and questioned her with respect to the horrid act she waa about to perform, 
whether it was voluntary or from persuasion : nothing of the latter appeared; it was 
entirely her own desire. I spoke to her relations on the heinousness of the crime they 
were guilty of, in allowing the young creature thus to precipitate herself into the pre- 
ence of her Creator uncalled for. Mrs. K. spoke both to the mother and the daughter 
& good desi, but all tomo purpote. The mother declared, that it waa hor daughter's 
choice, who added, that she was determined to “go the road her husband had gone.” 
There was not the lesst appearance of regret observable in the mother's countenanoe, 
or conduct. A woman, then, can “forget her sucking child, and forsske the child 
of her wamb:” the prophet seemed to think it only possible that there might exist 
such « monster, but here it was realized; here was a monster of « mother, that could 
resign her child, the gift of « gracious Providence, and designed to be the comfory 
and support ofher old ege;—oonld, without the least apparent emotion, consign thi 
child alive to the tomb, and herself continne an unmoved spectator of the horrid deed. 
‘At eight P.M. the corpse, accompanied by this seli-devoted victim, was conveyed to 
& place a little below our grounds, where I repaired, to behold the prapstration of a 
crime which I could scarcely believe possible to be committed by avy human being 
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at Allabebed, he sew about tiirty persons drown themselves!" Lejiees are 
sotmstistiee burat'alive with their own consett, to purify thenectres ‘fiteen 
disease im the’ wert birth. Other throw themsclrss under the wheels’of 
Figtanet"sts ponderous -car, and perish instantly. Serene nesses 
by disease and want on iielstrous pligrimages; and votwil 

benevolent efforts of Mr. Duncen, it is preity saate thee idence it ch 
practisod to © great extent in various parts of Hindoosi’han#, (sce p. 351.) 
Thave, in p. 54, veatured to offer a caloulstion respecting the probable num- 
ber of persons who perish annually, the victima of the bramhinical sapezetition, 
end find, that it cannot be lees than Zee Thousand Five Hundred, 


Another very popular act of Hindoo devotion is that of visiting sacred 
Places." There are fow Hindooa grown up to mature age, who have not visited 
‘one or more of theee places, the resort of pilgrims; many spend their whole 
lives in passing repestedly from one end of Hindoost’banii to the other as pil- 
grims : nor are these pilgrimages confined to the lower orders, householders and 


‘The corpes was laid on the earth by the river till a cirenlar grave of about fifteen fect 
in circumference and five or xix fect deep was prepared ; and was then (after some 
formulas had been read) placed at the bottom of the grave in a sitting posture, with 
the fa00 to the N., the nearest relation applying « Nglited wisp of straw to the top of 
the head. The young widow now came forward, and having circumambulated the 
grave seven times, calling out Hires Bal! Hireo BM {in which she waa joined by the 
surrounding crowd, descended into it. I then approached within a foot of the grave, to 
observe if any reluctance appeared in her countenance, or sorrow in thatot hor 
relations ; io hers no alteration was perceptible ; in theirs, there was the appearance of 
etultstion. Sha placed herself in a sitting posture, with her face to the back of her 
husband, embraciog the corpse with her left arm, and reclining her head on his 
shoulders; the other hand she placed over her own heed, with her forefinger erect, 
which she moved in a circular direction, The earth was theo deliberately put round 
them, two men being in the grave for the purpose of stamping it round the living and 
the dead, which they did asa gardener does aroand a plant newly transplanted, till 
the earth rose to & level with the surface, or two or three fost above the heads of 
the entombed. As her head was ‘covered eome time before the finger of her.right 
hand, Thad an opportunity of observing whether any regret was manifested; but the 
finger moved round in the same manner as at first, till the earth closed the scene. 
Not « parting tear was observed to be shed by any cf her relations, till the crowd 
began to disperse, when the usual lamentations and howling commenced, without 
eorrow,’ 


* A joumey to Benares, &. and the performance of religious ceremonies there, 
are sotiona in the highest repute, for religious merit amongst the Hindoos, Many sir- 
karv in Caloutte indulge the hope, that they shall remove all the sins they commit 
in the serviee of Buropeans (which evary one knows are neither few nor small) by » 
journey to Benares, before they die. The Hindoo piindits declare, that even Europeans, 
dying wt Bemares, though they may bave lived all their days upon cow’a fleeh, will car- 
tainly obtain absorption into Brifmhtf, On this subject, they quote a couples, in which 
‘Benares is compared to s loose female, who receives all, and destroys their desire of 
sin, by quenching their appetites. The Hindoo learned men also admit, that English. 
mea may partake of the blessings of their religion in two other instances, viz, if they 
become firm belicvers in Ginga, or die at Jtiginnat’hif-kshétrif. In all other respects, 
the Hindoo heavens are all shut against eaters of cow's flea. 
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learned brambtine are equally infatuated, and think it sccessary to visit one or 
amore of theee spots for the purification of the sont before death. In some 
instances, a river; in others, s phexontenon in nature; and in others, s famous 
idol, attracts the Hindoos. Large sums ere expeaded by the rich, and by-the 
poor their little all, in these journies, in the fees to the bramhtins, and in ex- 
penses at the sscred place. I have given an account of the ceremonies prepara- 
tory to the pilgrimage, as well as of those which are performed wheu the pil- 
grime arrive at the consecrated place; to whieh aro also added particulars of 
the most frequented of these haunte of superstition. 


For the expistion of sin, many different methods of atonement are pre- 
scribed iv the Hindoo writings; many of which, however, have fallen into 
disuse. 


Lest the observance of all these acts of religious homage should fail 10 
secure happiness in a future state, the Hindoos are taught to repeat the names 
of the gods in thi st hours; and are also enjoined to make presents to ihe 
brambiing, especially to their epiritaal guides : their relations also immerse the 
hody of a diseased person up to the middle in the Ganges, and pour copiously 
of this sacred water into the dying wan. 


To procure relief for the wandering spirit after death, they make to it 
offerings of rice, &o., in a religious ceremony, almost universally attended to, 
called the shraddhi, and on which very frequently a rich mau expends not less 
than $ or 400,000 rupees. To make this offering ot Giya, is supposed to be 
attended with the certain deliverance of the deceased from all sorrow." 








‘The poorantis teach, that after death the soul becomes anited to an aérial 
body, and passes to the seat of judgment, where it is tried by Yami, the Indian 
Pluto, who deeides upon its future destiny. It, however, remains in this 
aérial vebiele, till the last shraddbt is performed, twelve months after death ; 
when it pasaet into happiness or misery, according to the sentence of Yamit. 


‘The same works teach, that there are many places of happiness for the 
devout, as well as of misery for the wicked ; that God begine to reward in 
this life those who have performed works of merit, and punishes the wicked 
here by various afflictions; that indeed all present evente, prosperous or 
adverse, are the rewards or ponishments inevitably connected with merit or 
demerit, either in a preceding birth, or in the present life; that where merit 
preponderates, the person, after expiating sin by death and by sufferings in 
hell, rises to a higher birth, or ascends tothe heaven of hie guardian deity, 


2 | Ab?’ said a Hindoo one day, in the hearing of the author, Iamentiog the catas- 

“it is not every one, even of those who set ont for Gilya, who reaches the 

place.” Another Hindoo, in the presence of the author, reproving = young bramhiin, 

‘who refused to afford pecuniary help to bis aged infirm parent, asked: him, if this was 

not the grand resson why a person entered into the marriage state, that be might bave 
acon, whe, by offerings at Citys, might procure for him happiness after death? 
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‘The joys of the Hindoo heavens are represented as wholly sensual, and 
the missries of the wicked as consisting in corparel punishment: the descrip- 
tions of the former digust 2 chaste mind by their grossness, and those given 
of the latter offend the feelings by their bratal literality. 


Anxious to obtein the Conrzssion of Farrs of a Bramuovn, from his 
own pen, I solicited this of a man of superior understanding, and I here give 
a translation of this article :— 


* God is invisible, independent, ever-living, glorious, uncorrupt, all-wise, 
‘the ever-blessed, the almighty; his perfections are indescribable, and past 
finding out; he rules over all, supports ull, destroys all, and remaina after the 
destruction of all; there is none like him; he ia silence; be is free from 
passion, from birth, &., from incrense and decrease, from” fatigue, the need 
of refreshment, kc. He possesses the power of infinite diminution, and light- 
ness, and is the soul of all. 


“He created, and then entered into, all things, in which he exists in two 
ways, untouched by matter, and recsiving the fruits of practice.” He now 
assumes visible forms, for the sake of engaging the minds of mankind. The 
different gods are parts of God, thouzh his essence remains undiminished, as 
rays of light leave the aun hia unslininistied splendour. He created the gods 
to perform those things in the government of the world of which man was 
incapable, Some gods are parta of other géds, and there are deities of still 
inferior powers. If it be asked, why God bimeelf does not govern the world, 
the answer is, that it might subject him to exposure, and he chooses to be 
concealed: he therefore governs by the gode, who are emanations from the one 
God, possessing 9 portion of hia power: he who worships the gods as the one 
God, substantially worships God. - The gods are helpful to men in all human 
affairs, but they are not friendly to those who seek final absorption ; being 
jealous lest, instead of attaining absorption, they should become gods, and 
rival then. : 

* Religions ceremonies procure a fund of merit to the performer, whieh 
raises him in every future birth, and at length advances him to heaven, (where 
he enjoys huppiness for a limited period,) or carries him towarda final absorp- 






tion, 

* Happiness in actual eujoyment is the fruit of the meritorious works of 
preceding births; but very splendid acts of merit prooure exaltation even ia 
the birth in which they are performed. So, the misery which a person is pow 
enduring, is the fruit of crimes in a former birth: enormous crimes however 
meet with punishment in the life in which they are committed. ‘The miseries 


7 Hare an objection presses hard on the bramblin, that it is God, or Spitit; then, 
in matter, thet walfers, since matter-cannot suffer. To this he anawers, that,the heart, 
‘though it be inanimate, and, ia consequence, wuconscious matter, by its nearness 10 
spirit, beocmes capable of joy and sorrow, and that thia is the aufferer. 
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of a fature state arise cut of sins umpomoved-by former sufferings : en inanimate 
state, and that of reptiles, are aleg-called tates of suffering. Absorption can 
be obtained only by qualificstions acquired on esrth;-and to obtain -thia, 
even an inhabitant of heaven must be born-on earth. A person may sink to 
earth again by crimes committed in heaven, The joys of heaven arise only 
from the gratification of the senses. A person reised to hoeven is considered 
asa god. 

“Every ceremony of the Hindoo religion is either accompaniad by a 
general prayer for some good, or is done from pure devotion, without hope of 
reward; or from a principle of obedience to the shastri, which has promised 
certain blessings on the performance of such and such religious actions, 


* Various sacrifices are commanded, but the most common one at present 
is the burnt-offering with clarified butter, &. It is performed to procure 
heaven.—The worship of the gods is, speaking generally, followed by benefits 
in a fature state, as the prayers, praise, and offerings, please the gode,—Ro- 
peating the names of the gods procures heaven, for the name of god is like 
fire, which devours every combustible.—Bathivg is the means of purification 
before religious services, and when atteaded to in sacred places, merits heaven. 
—Gifts to the poor, and to persons of merit, and losing life to save another, 
are actions highly meritorious, and procure for the person future happiness. 
Fasting is an act of merit, as the person refuses food in devotion to the 
gods.—Vows to the gods procure heaven.—Praise offered to the gods in songs, 
is efficacious in procuring fature happiness.—Visiting holy places, a spiritual 
guide, a father or a mother, destroys all sin.—Compassion, forbearance, tender- 
ness, (regarding the shedding of blood,} speaking truth, entertaining strangers, 
becoming the refuge of ‘the oppressed, plenting trees, cutting pools of water, 
making flights of steps to holy rivers, and roads to holy places, giving water 
to the thiraty, building temples snd lodging-houses for travellers, hesring the 
praise of the gods or a snered book, &c. are actions which merit heaven.— 
Religious susterities are usefat to subdue the passions, and raise the mind to 
a pore state. These susterities are rewarded either by heaven or absorption.’ 


Thus far this brambinical Confession of Faith. Its author has scarcely 
noticed the amazing efficacy avcribed to religious abstraction, and the austeri- 
ties practised by anchorites, though the doctrine of the védiis evidently favours 
an ascotic life. Indeed, retirement from the world and abstraction of mind, 
assisted by bodily austerities, is considered as the direct way to final beatitude ; 
yet it is not denied, but that 2 person who continues in a secular state, may, by 
performing the duties of his religion, accelerate his approach, either in this or 
some future birth, to divine destiny. The yogés being thus exalted in the 
‘Hindoo system of theology, aud in consequence honoured by his countrymen, it 
has beoome very common to embrace the life of a religious mendieant; to do 
which, indeed, among an idle, effeminate, and dissolute people, there are many 
inducements very different from those of a religious nature: disappointments in 
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life, disagreeable domestic occurrences, wandering propensities, illicit connections, 
and very often a wish to procure impunity in the commission of flagrant crimes, 
induce many to embrace such a life. Perhaps there is not a single instance at 
present known, of a pereon’s beooming an ascetic from the pure desire of ab- 
sorption. In cases where there ia the greatest appearance of such a desire, the 
hermit possesses a motive no higher than that of exemption from the troubles of 
mortal existence. I have given in this work an aceount of nearly twenty orders 
of mendicants, (p. 394, &c.) the followers of different deities: these are the 
scourge of the country, though the legitimate offspring of this baneful super- 
stition. Nor need we now expect to see realized the description of a yogéé an 
laid down in the ehestr : this description never was realized ; those who have 
received the highest fame as yogéés, were as corrupt, perhaps, as the present 
wretched imitators of these austerities. Many actions are attributed to them 
which pat human nature to the blush. 


‘The sum of the Hindoo doctrine, then, is this :—spirit dwelling in bodies, 
and partaking of the passions incident to residence in matter, ia purified by 
austerities and numerous transmigrations, and at length re-obtains absorption 
into the divine nature. Religious practice leads to better destiny, and divine 
destiny draws the person to abstraction and religious austerities, 


Sach is the Hindoo religion ; let us examine how far it is practised at 
present. The ceremonies most popular ate—the daily ablutions, repeating the 
names of the gods, the daily worship of some idol, and visiting holy places. 
‘The works of merit in greatest estimation are, entertaining brambiins, building 
temples, cutting pools, erecting landing-places to the Ganges, and expensive 
offerings to deceased ancestors. 


‘The strict brambtns are distinguiahed by a scrupnlous regard to bathing, 
the daily worship of their guardian deity, and a proud contempt of the lower 
orders. The yoishntiviis are more sociable, and converse much among each 
other on their favourite Krishn#, and the accidents connected with religious 
pilgrimages. 

“At present,” says the bramhiin whose confession of faith has been given 
in the preceding pages, ‘sine parts in ten of the whole Hindoo population have 
abandoned all conscientious regard to the forms of their religion. They rise 
in the morning without repeating the name of god, and perform no religious 
ceremony whatever till the time of bathing at noon, when, for fear of being re- 
proached by their neighbours, they go and bathe: a few labour through the 
usual ceremonies, which occupy about fifteen minutes; the rest either merely 
bathe, or hypoeritically make a few of the signa used in warship, and then re- 


3 have noticed in p. 998 the fact, that many hordes of mendicante are armed, 
and live by public plunder; but perhaps there are quiteas many secret robbers to be 
found in the garb of religious mendicants. Since this fact bas become more generally 
known, many have suffered the punishment of their crimen. 
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turn bome, and eat. This constitutes the whole of their daily practice. Among 
these nine parts, moreover, there are many who epend the time of bathing in con- 
versation with others, or in gazing at the women; and some are to be found 
who ridicule those who employ a greater portion of time in religious ceremonies = 
“What! you heve taken an ass’s load of religion.” “Faith! you are become 
very religious—a very holy man. Rise, and go to your proper work,” Three- 
fourths of the single tenth part attend to the daily dutiss of their religion in the 
following mauner:—when they rise, they repent the name of their xuardian 
deity, make a reverential motion with the head and hands in remembrance of 
their absent spiritual guide, then wash themselves in the house, and pursue their 
business till noon. Should the wife or child have neglected to prepare the 
flowers, &0. for worship, the master of the family scolds his wife in some such 
words a8 these:—"* Why do I labour to maintain you? It is not because you 
can anawer for me, or preserve me from punishment at death; but that you 
may assist me in these things, that I may repeat the name of God, and perpare 
for a future state.” If the son is to be reproved for euch # neglect, tie father 
asks him, if he is not ashamed to spend so much time in pla releaa how 
much fatigue he undergoes to please biuself, while he is uuwilling to do the 
amallest trifle to please the gods He declares himself asbamed of such a funnily, 
and desires to see their faces no more. He then guthers the flowers himself, 
and going to the river side, takes some clay, examines whether it be free from 
every impurity, laya it down, taking a morsel with bim into the water, immerse 
himself once, and then rubs hiroself-with the clay, repeating thie prayer, “ O 
earth! thou hearest the weight of the sins of all : take my sins upon thee, and 
grant me deliverance.” He then invites to him the river goddesses Yamoona, 
Godaviréé, Stirtiswitsé, Nirmide, Sindhoo, and Kavéréé, that he may, in 
Ginga, bave the merit of bathing in them all at once, and again immerses 
himeelf, after repeating, “ On such a day of the month, on such a day of the 
moon, &e. I (such a one) bathe in the southwarts-flowing Ginga.” He then 
offers up a prayer for himself in some such words as these ;—* Ubbiyt-chiiriinit 
praying for final heppiness for ten millions of his family, bathes in Ganga :”” nnd 
then immerses again. Next, he repeats the day of the month, of the moon, &.» 
and isomerses himself, while he utters, “Let my guardian deity be propitious ;” 
and then ascends the bank, wiping bis hair, and repeating the praises of Ginga, 
as, “O Giinga, thou art the door of heaven, thou art the watery image of 
religion, thou art the garland round the bead of Shivi': the very craw-fish in 
thee are happy, while a king at s distance from thee is miserable.” He then 
sits down, and repeats certain prayers to the sun for the removal of his sins, 
awong which is the celebrated gaytitréd, ‘Let us meditate on the adorable 
Ught of the divine Ruler, (Savitr’s :) may it guide our intellects.” He nex, 
pours out drink-offerings to Yimi, to Brumha, Vishnoo, Boodra, the sight 
Progenitors of mankind, to all the gods, and all living things in the three 
worlds, to certain sages, and at length to his forefathers, praying that they 
may hereby be satisfied. Now he forms, with the clay he bad prepared, an 
image of the Hingf, and worships it ;- which set includes praise to one of the 
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gods, prayers for preservation, meditation on the form of the idol, hymns on 
the virtues of some deity, and repetitions of the names of the gods. He then 
returns home, and repeats, if he has leisure, certain portions of one of the 
shastrée, Before he begins to eat, he offera up his food to his guardian deity 
saying, “I offer this food to auch a god;” and after sitting, with his eyes 
cloved, as long as would be requisite to milk a cow, he takes the food and éate 
it. In the evening, just before sun-sct, if he have a temple belonging to him, 
he presents eome fruits, &c. to the image, repeats parts of the ceremonies of 
the forenoon, and the name of anme deity at considerable length. When he 
retires to reat, he repeata the word Pidmit-nabht, a name of Vishnoo. Perhaps 
‘one person in ten thousand carries these ceremonies a little farther thau this,’ 


Asa person passes along the streets and roads he is continually reminded 
of one or other of these ceremonies :-—here sits a man in his shop, repeating the 
name of bis guardian deity, or teaching it to his parrot? —there go half a dozen 
voirag®ée, or other persous, making their journey to some holy place—here 
Ppassea a person, carrring a basket on his head, containing rice, sweetmeats, 
fruits, flowers, &. an offering to his guardian deity—here comes a man with a 
chaplet of red flowers round his bead, and the head of a goat in his hand, having 
left the blood and carcane before the image of KaléS—there sits a group of Hin- 
dons, listening to three or four persons rehearsing and chanting poetical versions 
of the’ poorautis —here sits a man in the front of his house rending one of the 
poorantis® moving his body like the trunk of a tree in a high wind—and (early 
in the morning) here comes a group of jaded wretches, who have spent the night 
in boisterous!s signing filthy songs, and dancing in an indecent manner, 
before the image of Doorga—add to this, the villagers, men »nd women, 
coming dripping from the banks of the Ganges—and the reader has a 
toleruble view of the Hindoo idolstry, as it stalke every day, along the streets 
and roads, and as it may be recognized by any careleses observer. 






The reader will perceive, that in all these religious ceremonies mot a 
particle is found to interest or amend the heart; no family bible, ‘ profitable 


» This ceremony ia ax pposed to bring great blessings both on the teacher and the 
aecholar : the parrot obtaina beavey, and #0 does its master. Numbers of Hindoos, 
particularly in s morning and evening, may beseen in the streets walking about with 
parrots in their handa, and repeating aloud to them, : Radhs-Krishnit, Redha-Krishot(, 
Krishnti, Krishntf, Radha, Radba,’ or ‘ Shivil-Doorga,’ or ‘ Kalts-tifral. Some 
are thus embloyed six months, others twelve or eighteen, before the parrot has 
Jesrnt his Ieeton. ‘The merit consists in having repeated the name of a god so great a 
number of times. 

© Reading a book, or having it read at @ person's house, even though the person 
himself should not understand it, in a most meritorious action. The love of learning 
for ite own sake ia unknown in Bengal: a Hindoo, if he applies to learning, alwayn dows 
‘it to obtain rupees—or heaven, When he opens one of the shastrifs, or even an sovount 
‘book, he makes a bow to the book, A shopkeeper, when he is about to balance his 
docks, uncertain how the balance will fall, makes a vow to some god, that if by his 
fevour he should not Sind himeelf in debt, he will present to him some offerings. 
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for doctrine, for reproof, for instruction in. righteousness, that men may be 
thoroughly farnished unto all good works ;’ no domestic worship ;‘ no pious 
assembly where the village preacher ‘ sttempts each art, reproves exch dull delay, 
allares fo brighter worlds, and leads the way.’ No standard of morals to re- 
prees the visious ; no moral educstion in which the principles of virtue snd 
religion may be implanted in the youthful mind. Here every thing thet as- 
sumes the eppearance of religion, ends (if you could forget its impurity) in an 
unmeaning ceremony, and leaves ihe heart cold as death to every moral 
principle. Henoe the great bulk of the people have abandoned every from and 
vestige of religious ceremony. The bramblin who commanicated this informa- 
tion, attributed this general disregard of their religion to the kiles-yoogt; and 
consoled himself with the idea, that this deplorable state of things was an exact 
fulfilment of certain prophecies in the poorants, 

Some persons may plead, the doctrine of a state of future rewards and 
punishments has always been supposed to have a strong influence on public 
morals: the Hindoos not only have this doctrine in their writings, but are taught 
to consider every disease and misfortune of life as an undoubted symptom of 
moral disease and the terrific appearances of its close-pursuing punishment—can 
this fail to produce a dread of vice, and a desire to merit the favour of the 
Deity? I will still further assist the objector, and inform him, that the 
Hindoo writings declare, that till every immoral taint is removed, every sin 
atoned for, and the mind has obtained perfect abstraction from material objects, 
it is impossible to be re-united to the Great Spirit; and that, to obtain this 
perfection, the sinner muet linger in many hells, and transmigrate through al- 
‘moat every form of matter. Great as these terrors are, there is nothing more 
palpable than that, with most of the Hindoos, they do not weigh the weight of 
a feather, compared with the loss of a rupee. ‘The reason is obvious: every 
Hindoo considers all his actions as the effect of his destiny; he laments perhaps 
his miserable fate, but he resigns himeelf to it without a struggle, like the 
malefactor in a condemned cell. To this may be added, what must have forced 
itself on the observation of every thoughtful observer, that, in the absence of 
the religious principle, no outward terrors, especially those which are invisible 
and future, not even bodily sufferings, are sufficient to make men virtuous.— 
Painful experience proves, that even in a Christian country, if the religious 
principle does not exist, the excellency and the rewards of virtue, and the 
dishouour and misery attevding vice, may be held up to men for ever, without 
making a single convert, 


But let us now advert to the pernicious errors inculeated in the Hindoo 
writings, and to the vices and miseries engendered by the popular superstition :— 

‘The Bhtgirt-Gééta contains the following most extrnordinary descrip- 
tion of God :-—‘ Sinjityi, The mighty compound and divine being Hiree, 
having, O raja, thus spoken, made evident and to Usjoonii his supreme and 

The women and children take no sbare in the worship performed by the master 
of the family. It is not supposed to belong to them. Bee p. 198, 
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heavenly form; of many a mouth and eye; many a heavenly ornament; many 
an npraised weapon; adoroed with celestial robes and chaplets; anointed with 
heavenly essence; covered with every marvellous thing; the eternal God, whose 
countenance is turned on every side! The glory and amazing splendour of this 
mighty being may be likened to the aun rising at once into the heavens, with a 
thousand times more than usual brightness. The son of Pandoo then beheld 
within the body of the god of gods, standing together, the whole universe 
divided into its vast variety. He was overwhelmed with wonder, and every 
hair was raised on end. He bowed down his head before the god, and thus 
addressed him with joined hands :—Uryoonii. I behold, O god! within thy 
breast, the dévis assembled, and every specific tribe of beings. I see Briunha, 
that diety sitting on his lotus-throne ; all the rishees and heavenly oorfigifs : I see 
thyself, on ali sides, of infinite shape, formed with abundant arms, and bellies, 
and mouthe, and eyes; but I can neither discover thy beginning, thy middle, 
nor again thy end, © universal lord, form of the universe! TT see thee with a 
crown, and armed with club and chiikrit, a mass of glory, darting refulgent 
beams around. ‘1 sce thee, difficult to be seen, shining on all sides with light 
immeasurable, like the ardent fire, or glorious sun. I see thee of valour infinite; 
the sun and moon thy eyes ; thy mouth a flaming fire; and the whole world 
shining with reflected glory! ‘The apace betwecn the heavens and the earth is 
possessed hy thee alouc, aud every point around; the three regions of the uni- 
verse, O mighty spirit! behold the wonders of thy awful countenance with 
troubled minds. Of tho celestial bands, some I see fly to thee for refuge ; 
whilst some, afraid, with joined hands sing forth thy praise. The mithtirshees, 
holy bands, hail thee, and glorify thy name with adoring praises. The roodris, 
the aditytia, the viisoos, and all those beings the world esteemeth good ; Kshwinit, 
and koomart, the miiroots and the ooshmipas, the gindhiirvits and yikehis, 
with the holy tribes of fsoortis ; all stand gazing on thee, and all alike amazed | 
‘The worlds, alike with me, are terrified to behold thy wondrous form gigantio ; 
with many mouths ond eyes; with many arms, and legs, and breasts; with 
many bellies, and with rows of dreadful teeth! Thus as I see thee, touching the 
heavens, dnd shining with such glory; of such various hues; with widely-op- 
ened mouths, and bright expanded eyes; I am disturbed within me; my 
resolution faileth me, O Vishnoo! and I find no rest! Having beholden thy 
dreadful teeth, and gazed on thy countenance, emblem of Lime’s last fire, I know 
not which way I tarn! I find no peace! Have merey then, O god of gods! 
thou mansion of the universe! The sons of DhritKrashtr¢, now, with all those 
rulers of the land, Bhééshmi, Dronii, the son of S55ta, and even the fronts of 
our army, seom to be precipitating themselves hastily into thy mouths, discover~ 
ing such frightful rows of tecth! whilst some sppear to stick between thy teeth 
with their bodies sorely mangled.”* — It should be observed, that this frightful 
description of the Hindeo Supreme Being does not relate to the ferocious Kaléé, 


+ Wilkine’s translation of the Bhiigtviftt Geata, 
iH 
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aticking between them. 

No question occurs so frequently in the Hindoo shastrits as this—‘ What 
is God To know whether he exists or not, page upon page has been written 5 
and this question has been agitated in every period of Hindoo history, wherever 
two or three ptindite happened to meet, with a solicitude, but, at the same time, 
with an uncertainty, which carries us at once to the apostolic declaration, ‘ ‘The 
world by wisdom knew not God.’ Some pitndits call him the invisible and 
ever-blessed ; others conceive of him as possessing form : others have the idea 
that he exists like an inconceivably small atom ; sometimes he is male; at other 
times female ; sometimes both male aud female, producing a world by canjugal 
union; sometimes the elements assume his place, and at other times he isa 
deitied hero. Thus in $30,000,000 of forms, or names, this nation, in the 
emphatical language of St. Paul, has been, from age to age, < feeling after” the 
Supreme Being, like men groping ‘in the region and shadow of death ;* and, 
after so many centuries, the question is as much undetermined as ever--What 
is God ? 


One day, in conversation with the Siingskrit{ head-piindit of the College 
of Fort William, on the subject of God, this man, who ia truly learned in hiy 
own shastriie, gave the author, from one of their books, the following parable : 
—In a certain country there existed a village of blind men, who had heard of an. 
amezing animal called the elephant, of the shape of which, however, they could 
procure no idea, One day an elephant passed through the place : the villagers 
crowded to the spot where the animal was standing ; and one of them seized his 
trunk, another his ear, another bis tail, another one of his legs. After thus 
endeavouring to gratify their curiosity, they returned into the village, and sittisyy 
down together, began to communicate their ideas on the shape of the elephant 
to the villagers: the man who hail seized hie trunk said, he thought this animal 
mutt be like the body of the plantain tree; he who had touched his car was of 
opinion,.that he was like the winnowing fan ; the man who bad laid hold of his 
tail said, he thought he must resemble a snake; and he who had caught his leg 
declared, he must be like a pillar. An old bliud man of some judgment was 
present, who, though greatly perplexed in attempting to reconcile these jarring 
notions, at length sxid—‘ You have all been to examine this animal, and what 
you report, therefore, cannot be false: I suppose, then, that the part resembling 
the plantain tree must be bis trunk; what yon thought similar to a fan must be 
hie car; the part like a snake must be the tail ; and that like a pillar must be 
his leg.’ In this wey the old man, uniting all their conjectures, made out 

something of the form of the elephant.—‘ Respecting God,’ added the piindit, 
* we are all blind ; none of us have seen him ; those who wrote the shastrits, like 
the old blind man, have collected all the regsonings and conjectures of mankind 
together, and have endeavoured to form some idea of the nature of the divine 
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Being.’* It is an irresistible argument in favour of the majesty, simplicity, 
and truth of the Holy Scriptures, that nothing of this uncertainty has been left 
on the mind of the most illiterate Christian. However mysterious the aubject, 
we never hear such a question atarted in Chriatian countries—What is God? 


The doctrine of a plurality of gods, with their consequent intrigues, crimi- 
nal amours, quarrels, and stratagems to counteract each other, has produced the 
most fatal effects on the minds of men. Can we expect a people to be better 
than their gods? Brimha was inflamed with evil desires towarda his own 
daughter.‘ —Vishuoo, when incarnate as Bamiint, deceived king Biilee, and 
deprived him of his kingdom. * —Shivii’s wife was constantly jealous on account 
of his amours, and charged him with associating with the women of a low caste 
at Cooch-Behar. The story of Shivii and Mobinéé, a female form of Vishnoo, 
is shockingly indelicate. —Vrihtispittee, the spiritual guide of the gods, com- 
mitted a rape on his eldest brother’s wife.) —Indri was guilty of dishonouring 
the wife of his spiritual guide. * —Sddryi ravished a virgin named Koontee.' — 
Yimii, in a passion, kicked his own mother, who cursed him, and afflicted him 
with a swelled leg, which to this day the worms are constantly devouring.» 
‘Ugnee was inflamed with evil desires towards six virgins, the danghtera of ag 
many sages; but was overawed by the presence of his wife »—Biilirami was 
a great drunkard® .—Vayoo was cursed by Diikshit, for making his daughters 
crooked when they refused his embraces. He is also charged with a scandalous 
connection with a female monkey. > —When Vitroonii was walking in his own 
heaven, he was so smitten with the charms of Oorvtish83, « courtezan, that, 
after along contest, ehe was scarcely able to: extricate herself from him. *— 
Krishnii’s thefts, war, and adulteries nre so numerous, that his whole history 
seems to be oue uninterrupted serice cf crimes.* —In the images of Kaléé, she 
is represented as treading on the breast of her husband.« —Lékshmee and 
Siiriswated, the wives of Vishnoo, were continually quarreling. * —It is worthy 
of enquiry, how the world is governed by these gods more wicked than men, 
that we may be able to judge how far they can be the objects of faith, hope, 
and aifection. Let us open the Hindo sacred writings : here we see the Creator 
and the Preserver perpetually counteracting each other. Sometimes the Pagterrer 
is destroying, and at other times the Destroyer is preserving. On a ‘tertain 
occasion," Shivi granted to the great encmy of the gods, Raving, a Slessing 
which set all their heavens in an uproar, and drove the 380,000,000 of gods 
into a state of desperation. LBritmha created Koombhit-kimi, a monster 
larger than the whole island of Lioka; but was obliged to doom him toan 
almost perpetual sleep, to prevent his producing an unigereal famine. This 





* Acts xvii. 27. # Seo Kalika poorantt, * Seo Mifhabharktx, 

® Ibid, iTeid — * Ibid. 1 Told. 

™ See MYhabharit?. » Ibid. © Thid. > SesRamay!fntf. Ibid. 
¥ See the Sbros-bhagiviiH. >See the Markfudéyt{ poorant. © Bee the 


Vrihiddhifrmtt poorantt.” _» See the Ramytfat, 
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god ia often represented as bestowing a blessing, to remove the effects of which 
Vishnoo is obliged to become incarnate : nay, these effects have not in some cases 
deen removed till ali the gods have been dispossessed of their thrones, and obliged 
to go a begging ; till all haman affairs have been thrown into confusion, and 
all the elements seized and tursed against the Creator, the Preserver, and the 
Reproducer. When some giant, blessed by Briimba, has destroyed the creation, 
Vishnoo and Shivti have been applied to; but they have confessed that they 
could do nothing for the tottering universe. 


Reverence for the gods, especially among the poor, as might be expected, 
does not exceed their merits; yet itis a shocking fact, that language like the 
following should be used respecting what the Ilindoos suppose to be the Provi- 
dence which governs the world :—when it thunders awfully, respectable Hin- 
doos say, ‘ Oh ! the gods are giving us a bad day;’ the lower orders say, ‘The 
rascally gods are dying.” During s heavy rain, u woman of respectable caste 
frequently says, ‘ Let the gods perish ! my clothes are all wet.’ A man of low 
caste says, ‘These raseally gods are sending more rain.” 

In witnessing such a state of gross ignorance, on a subject of infinite 
moment to men, how forcibly do we fcel the truth and the wisdom of the 
declaration of the Divine Author of the Christian religion, ‘ This is life eternal, 
to know thee the only true God!” A correct knowledge of the Divine perfec- 
tions, in the mind ofa sinoere Christian, is a treasure which transcends in value 
all the riches of the earth : for instance, how much does the doctrine of the 
Divine Unity tend to fix the hope and joy of the Christian ! but the poor Hin- 
doo knows not, amongst so many gode, upon whom to call, or in whom to trust. 
In the spiciluality of the Divine Nature, united to omniscience and omnipresence, 
the Christian finds a large field for the purest and most sublime contemplatious ; 
but the degraded idolater, walking round his pantheon, sees beinge that fill him 
only with shame or terror ; he retires from the image of Kaléé overwhelmed with 
horror, and from those of Redha-Krishnié with confusion and contempt—or 
else inflamed with concupiscence. How effectual to awaken the fears and 
excite the salutary apprehensions of those who neglect their best interests, 
ig the scripture doctrine of the Divine Purity and Justice; but the 
wretched Ifindoo has the examples of the most corrupt beings, even in his 
gode, to lead him to perdition. How necessary to the happiness of a good 
man, are just ideas of the wisdom, and equity, and beneficence, of providential 
Giepensationa:—the reader has seen how impossible it is for a ILindoo to 
derive the smallest consolation in adversity from the doctrine of the shastrits 
respecting the government of the world. How consoling to a person, ecnsible of 
mang failings, is the doctrine of the Divine Mercy :—but these heatlicus havo 
nothing held ont to encourage the hopes of the penitent; nothing short of 
perfect abstraction, and the extinction of every desire, qualify for deliverance 
from matlor,—The sincere Christian, with his knowledge of God, ‘ cnateth all 
his carc on his Father, who is in heaven:’ and tl- hinguage of his imind, 
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invigorated by the living waters flowing from the fountain of eternal trath, is, 
* Thon shalt guide me with thy coumel ;’ ‘ Though I walk through the valley 
and even the shadow of death, I will fear no evil, for thon art with me; thy 
rod and thy staff they comfort me.’ 


The Hindoo writings farther teach, that itis the Great Spirit which is 
diffused through every form of animated matter; that actions of every kind aro 
his; that he is the charioteer, and the body the chariot ;* that it is the highest 
attainment of human wisdom to realize the fact, that the human soul and 
Briwhit are one and the same. By this doctrine all accountability is destroyed, 
and fiability to panishment rendered preposterous. How often has the author 
heard it urged by the most sensible Hindoos, that the moving cause of every 
action, however flagitious, is God ; that man is an instrument upon which God 
plays what tune he pleases. Another modification of this doctrine is that of 
fate, or unchangeable destiny, embraced, without « dissentient voice, by all the 
Hindoos, Thus the Deity on his throne is insulted as the author of all crimes, 
and men are emboldened to rush forward in the swiftest career of iniquity. 


‘The sacred writings of the Hindoos encouraga the bramhitns to despise 
the great body of the people, and teach them, that the very sight and touch of 
ash6drii renders them unclean, To be contented in ignorance is the duty of 
n shOSdrit, as well as to drink with reverence aud hope the water in which the 
bramhin has dipped his foot. The services too and the hopes held forth by 
this religion, are almost exclusively confined to the bramhitns. The shdodrit 
is supposed to be born to evil destiny ; and the only hope he can indulge is, 
that after a long succession of trausmigrations he may probably be born a 
brambitn. 


‘The subjugation of the passions, so much insisted upon in the Hindvo 
shaatriie, applies to all virtuous as well as vicious desires. ‘The person who is 
divested of all desire, oven that of obtaining God, is desciibed as having arrived 
at the summit of perfection. The love of parents, of children, &. is an 
imperfection, according to the Hindoo code: hence says Krishni, ‘ Wisdom is 
exemption from attachment and affection for children, 





wife, and home? .” 


* See tho Vedantif-sarit. 


y At the time a lesrnod native was assisting the Rev. Mr. Carey in tho transla- 
tion of the New Testament into the StingskritH, when such passages as theso wero 
translating, ‘ Henceforth know I no man after the flesh ;’‘ We are desd, and our life is 
hill,’ &e. ‘Lam crucified to the world ;' “We are fools for Christ" ‘We are made a 
rpoctacle,' &. he oxelaimed, ‘This is pure voiragtiiem: Poul wasa true Purum- 
hungeee” Yot the divine principles upon which Paul trampled upon the world, and. 
devoted himself supremely to God, havo no existence in the shatrife. The Hindou 
yrinciple is more stoicism ; its origin ia either acl@shness, or infatnated ambition : but 
the prineiplo of tho apostle, was the love of Christ, wha died ona cross for his 
enemice—as he hiraself ways, ‘ The loro of Christ. ike an irresistible torrent, beans us 
away ¢ * If we aro beside ourselves, it is for your sakes.’ 
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‘These shastris also teach, that sin may be removed by the slightest cere- 
mony ; and thus, instead of reforming, they promise impunity in transgressiou. 
See different stories in pp. 51, 168, 170. 


The &t’btryv# vedi contains many prayers for the destruction of enemies ; 
and gives a list of offerings proper to be presented to Bhiigiiviit@é, that ehe may 
be induced to nesist in the gratification ofrevengeful passions ; among the rest, 
the worshipper is to make a paste image of a man, cut off its head, and offer 
this head to the goddess, with a burnt-sacrifice, &. Is it not reasonable to 
suppose, that human sacrifices preceded the eutting off the head of this man of 
paste; and that one man was sacrificed and offcred to the gods to induce them 
to destroy another ? 


In the Institutes of Miinoo a man is allowed to commit adultery, if the 
female consent; to stent, for the sake of performing a religious ceremony ; and 
to perjure himself, from benevolent motives: they also allow of lying, to 
preserve the life ofa brawhiin, to appease an angry wife, or to please a mistress, * 
‘What is still worse, in this code a bramhiin, in case of want, is permitted to 
steal, not from the rich merely, but—from bis slave! It is a common senti- 
meut among this people, that in secular transactions lying is absolutely necessary ; 
and perjury is eo common, that it is impossible to rely upon the testimony of 
Hindoo witnesses. The natives ridicule the idea of adwministering justice by 
oral testimony. 


I have given in p. 282, a few examples of persons raised to heavon 
by their own works, to shew that these works have nothing to do with 
teal morality. But how shall we describe the unutterable abominations con- 
nected with the popular superstition? The author has witnessed socnes which 
can be clothed in no language, and has heard of other abominations practised in 
the midst of religious riles, and in the presence of the gods, which, if they 
could be described, would fill the whole Christian world with disgust and 
horror. Vet impenetrable darkness cover tiem till‘ tho judgment of the 
great day.’ 

Men are sufficiently corrupt by nature, without any outward excitements 
to evil in the public festivals ; nor have civil nor spiritual terrors, the frowns of 
God aud governors united, been found sufficient to keep. within restraint the 


> Ma man, by the impulse of lust, tell Lies to a woman, or if his own life would 
otherwise be lost, or all tho goods of hin house spoiled, ot if it infor the benefit of a 
brambifa, in auch affairs falechood is allowable.’ Halied's Onde of Gentoo Laws—How 
can we wonder that the Hindoos should be so addicted to faleshood, whon even in the 
rig-védi,, approached with profound reverenee by so many Christian inSdels, we find 
suonstrows exaggerations like tho following?—' Bbifrtti{ distributed in Mifshnarif a 
hundred and seven thousand millions ot black elephants with white tusks, and dockod 
with gold.’ ¢ A sncred fire was lighted for BhitrHUtf, son of Dooshiiatt, in SachigoouN, 
atwhich « thousand brambh'ine shared a thousand millions of cowsa pieou.” Ste Mr. 
Cotebrooks Baay. 
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overflowings of iniquity :—but what must be the moral state of that country, 
where the sacred festivals, and the very forms of religion, lead men to every 
species of vice! These festivals and public exhibitions excite universal atten- 
tion, and absorb, for weeks together, almost the whole of the public 
conversation :'and such is the enthusiasm with which they are hailed, that the 
whole country seems to be thown into a ferment: health, property, time, 
business, every thing is sacrificed to them. Tn this manner are the people 
prepared to receive impressions from their national institutions. Jf these 
institutions were favourable to virtue, the eflects would be most happy ; but as, 
in addition to their fascination, they are exceedingly calculated to corrupt the 
mind, the most dreadful consexuences fullow, and vice, like a mighty torrent, 
flows through the plains of Bengal, with the force of the flood-tide of the 
Ganges, carrying along with it young and old, the learned find the ignorant, 
rich and poor, all castes and deseriptions of people—into an awful eternity ! 





Tn short, the characters of the gods, and the licentiousness which prevails 
at their festivals, and abounds in their popular works, with the enervating 
nature of the climate, have made the Hindoos the most effeminate and corrupt. 
people on earth. Ihave, in the course of this work, exhibited eo many 
proofs of this fact, thut Iwill not again disgust the reader by going into 
the subject, Suffice it to say, that fidelity to marriage vows is almost unknown 
among the Hindoos ; the intercourse of the sexes approaches very near to that 
of the irrational animals. The husband almost invariably livea in criminal 
intercourse during the pupilage of hie infant wife; and she, if she becomes a 
widow, cannot marry, aod in consequence, being destitute of a protector and of 
every moral principle, becomes a willing prey to the lascivious. 


Add to sll this, the almost incredible number of human victime which aunu- 
ally fall in this Aceldama. I have ventured on an estimate of the number of 
Hindoos who annually perish, the victims of the brambinical religion; (p- 
254,) and have supposed, that they cannot amount to less than 10,500 t 
Every additional information 1 obtain, and the opinions of the best informed 
persons with whom I am acquainted, confirm me in the opinion, that this 
eatimate is too low, that the havoc is far greater, however difficult it may be 
to bring the mind to contemplate a scene of horror which out-does all that has 
ever been perpetrated in the name of religion by all tle savage nations put to- 
gether. These cruelties, together with the contempt which the Hindoos feel for 
the body as a mere temporary shell, cast off ut pleasure, and the disorganizing 
effects of the caste, render them exceedingly unfeeling and cruel : of which their 
want of every national provision for the destitute; their leaving multitudes to 
perish before their own doors, unpitied and even unnoticed ; the inhuman manner 
in which they burn the bodies of their deceased relations, and their savage 
triumph when spectators of a widow burning in the flames of the funeral pile, 
are awful examples, 
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But to know the Hindoo idolatry, as 17 18, a person must wade through 
the filth of the thirty-six pooranfis aod other popular books—he must read 
and hear the modern popular poems and songs—be must follow the bramhin 
through his midnight orgies, before the image of Kaléé, and other goddesses ; or 
he must accompany him to the nightly revels, the jatras, and listen 10 the filthy 
dialogues which are rehearsed respecting Krishnii and the daughters of the milk- 
men ; or he must watch him, at midnight, choking, with the mud and waters of 
the Ganges, a wealthy rich relation, while in the delirium of a fever ; or, at the 
same hour, while murdering on unfaithful wife, or a supposed domestic enemy ; 
burning the body before it is cold, and’ washing the blood from his hands in 
the sacred stream of the Ganges ; or he must look at the brambiin, hurrying 
the trembling half-dead widow round the funeral pile, and throwing ber, like a 
Jong of wood by the side of the dead body of her hushand, tying ber, and then 
holding her down with bamboo levers till the fire has deprived her of the power 
of rising and runaing away.—After be has followed the bramhiin through all 
these horrors, he will only have approached the threshold of this temple of 
Moloch, and he will begin to be convinced, that to know the Hindoo idolatry, 
AS IT Is, a man must become a Hindoo—rather, he must become a brambiin ; 
for a poor shoddri, by the very circumstances of his degradation, ia restrained 
from many abominations which bramhiins alone are privileged to commit. And 
when he has done this, let him meditate on tiis system iu its effects on the mind 
of the afflicted or dying Hindoo, as descrived in pp. 277, 278, and 285; on 
reading which description he will perceive, that in distress the Hindoo utters 
the loudest murmurs against the gods, and dies in the greatest perplexity and 
agitation of mind. 











The state of things scrves to explain the mysterious disponsations of Provi- 
dence, in permitting the Hindoos to remain so long in darkness, and in causing 
them to suffer so much formerly under their Mahometan oppressors. ‘The mur- 
der of s0 many myriads of victims has armed heaven against them. Let us 
hope that now, in the midst of judgment, a gracious Providence has remembered. 
mercy, and placed them under the fostering care of the British government, 
that they may enjoy a happivess to which they have been hitherto strangers. 


Tf then this system of heathenism communicates no purifying knowledge 
of the divine perfections, supplies no one motive to holiness while living, no com- 
fort to the afflicted, no hope to the dying; but on the contrary excites to every 
vice, and hardens its followers in the most flagrant crimes ; how are we to account, 
for the conduct of its apologists, except in the recollection, that the sceptical part 
of mankind have always been partial to hesthenism. Voltaire, (tibbon, Hume, 
&e. have been often charged with a strong partiality for the Grecian and Roman 
idolatries ; and many Europeans in Indis are suspected of having made large 
strides towards heathenism. Even Sir Wm. Jones, whose recommendation of 
the Holy Scriptures (found in hie Bible after bis death) bas been so often and 
80 deservedly quoted, it is said, to please his piindit, was accustomed to atudy 
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the shastriis with the image of 2 Hindoo god placed on his table:—his fine 
‘metrical translations of idolatrous hymns are known to every lover of verse.¢ 
In the same spirit, we observe, that figures and allusions to the ancient idola- 
tries are retained in almost all modern poetical compositions, and even in some 
Christion writings. 

However wonderful this partiality of professed Christians to heathenism 
may be, it is not more extraordinary than the extravagant lengths into which 
some learned men have gone in their expectations from the antiquity of the 
Hindoo writings. Mr. Halhed seems to prefer Hindooism to Christianity pure- 
ly on account of its boasted antiquity®. Dr. Stiles, president of Yale College, 
in North America, formed such an enthusiastic expectation from the amazing 
antiquity of the Hindoo writings, that he actually wrote to Sir William Jones, 
to request him to search among the Hindoos for the Adamic books. Had not 
this geutleman been a zealous Christian, it is likely his extravagant expectations 
might have led him to ask Sir William to transinte and send him a book two or 
three millions of years old, written in some krlpit amidst the endless succession 
of worlds. 


For sometime, a very unjust and unhappy impression appeared to have 
‘been made on the public mind, by the encomiums passed on the Hindoo writings. 
In the first place, they were thus elevated in their antiquity beyond the Chris- 
tian Scriptures, the writings of Moses having been called the productions of 
yesterday, compared with those of the bramhtins. The contents of these books 
also were treated with the greatest reverence ; the primitive religion of the Hin- 
doos, it was eaid, revealed the most sublime doctrines, and inculeated a pure 
morality. We were taught to make the greatest distinction between the 
aucient and modern religion of the MJindoos ; for the apologists for Ilindocism 
did not approve of its being judged of by present appearances. Some persons 
endeavoured to persuade us, that the Ilindoos were not idolaters, because they 
maintained the unity of God ; though they worshipped the works of their own 
hands as God, and though the number of their gods was 330,000,000. It is 





4‘T could not help fecling degree of regret, in reading lately the Memoirs of the 
admirable and estimabie Sir William Jones. Some of bis researches in Asis have no 
doubt incidentally served the cause of religion ; but did he think the lnat possible di- 
rect service had been rendored to Christianity, that his sccomplished mind was left at 
leisure for hymns to the Hindoo gods! Was not this « violation even of the neutrality, 
and an offence, not only against the gospel, but against theism iteslf? I know what 
smay be said about personification, license of postry, and 80 on: but should not a wor- 
shipper of God hold himself under a solemn obligation to adjure all tolerance of even 
pectical figures that can seriously seem, in any way whatever, to recognize the pagan 
divinities, or abominations, aa the prophets of Jehovah would have called them? What 
‘would Elijah have said to auch an employment of talents? It would have availed little 
to have told him, that these divinities were only personifications (with their appropriate 
representative idols) of objects in nature, of elements, or of abstractions, He would 
‘have sternly replied—And waa not Baal, whose prophets I destroyed, the same 7 See 
Foster's incomparable Eesays, 

© Is Mr. Halhed an example of the amazing credulity of unbelievers in every cave, 


wherein the Holy Bible is not concerned? When he wrote his ‘ Code of Gentoo Laws,” 
i 
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very probable, that the unity of God has been a sentiment amongst the 
philosophers of every age; and that they wished it to be understood, thnt 
they worshipped the One God, whether they bowed before the image of Moloch, 
Jupiter, or Kaléa : yet mankind have generally concluded, that he who worships 
an image is an idolater ; and I suppose they will continue to think so, unleas, in 
this age of reason, common sense should be turned out of doors, 


Now, however, the world has bad some opportunity of deciding upon the 
claims of the Hindoo writings, both as it respects their antiquity, and the value 
of their coutents. Mr. Colebrooke’s essay on the védie, and his other import- 
ant translations; the Bhitgitviit-Géte, translated by Mr. Wilkins; the trans- 
lation of the Ramayini, several volumes of which have been printed; some 
valuable papers in the Asiatic Researches ; with other translations by different 
Sitngskritii scholars; have thrown a great body of light on this subject :—aud 
this light is daily increasing. 

Many an object appears beautiful when seen at a distance, and through a 
mist; but when the fog has dispersed, and the person has approached it, he 
smiles at the deception. Such is the exact case with these books, and thie 
system of idolatry, Because the public, for want of being more familiar with the 
subject, could not ascertain the point of time when the Hindoo shastris were 
written, they therefore at once believed the asecrtions of the bramhtins end their 
friends, that their antiquity was unfathomable. 


The Reverend Mr. Maurice has attempted to describe the Hiodoo cere- 
monies, which he never saw, in the most captivating terms, and has painted 
these ‘ abominable idolatries’ in the most florid colours. It might have been 
expected, (idolatry being in itself an act so degrading to man, and so dishonour- 
able to God,) that a Christian divine would have been shocked while writing 
in this manner. If Mr. Maurice think there is something in Hindooism to 
excite the most sublime ideas, let him come and join in the dance before the 
idol ;—or assist the bramhttns in crying Hiiree bul! Miiree bul‘ ! while the 


he hesitated to believe the Bible, because it was out dono in chronology by the hia. 
toriea of the Chinese and Hindoos, With sscred reverence he exclaims, st the clos 
of his account of the four yoogtls, ‘To such antiquity the Mosaic creation is bat ax 
yesterday ; and to such ages the life of Mothusclah is no more than & span!’ He says, 
in another page, ‘ The conscientious scruples of Brydone will always be of some weight 
in the soale of philosophy.’ Jf the age or reign of Britmbs, vix., 55,967,200,000,000 
years, excited mich sacred awe in the mind of this gentleman, what would have been 
his sensations, and how strong his faith in ‘holy writ’ of the Hindoos, if he bad hap- 
pened to read in the Ramayiinit the account of Ramu's army ; which, thie ‘ holy writ? 
aye, amounted to 1,000,000,000,000,000,000,000 soldiers, or rather monkies ? Again, 
two thousand times the four yoogits, or 8,640,000,000 years, is the age of the sage 
‘MarkHodékt! What, in the name of Mr. Halhed, is the life of Methuselah to this ?— 
‘This unbeliever in Moses became at last, it is said, a frm believer in Rickard Brothers f 
* Sounds of triumph, which the brambitns use when the fire of the funeral pile 
begins to burn, and when they are choking a dying person with the water of the 
Ganges, ‘Thee words literally mean, ‘call upon Htree,’ or repeat the name of Hireo, 
viz, Krishnit. In their popular use, they arc like the English phrase, kuza / huzea / 
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fire is seizing the limbs of the young and unfortunate Hindoo widow ;—or let 
him attend at the sacrificing of animals before the images of Keleé and 
Doorga ;—or come and join in the dance, stark naked, in the public street, in 
open day, before the image of Doorga, in the presence of thousands of spectators, 
young and old, male and female. He will find, that the sight will never make 
these holy brambrina, these mild and innocent Hindoos, blush for a moment.— 
Seriously, should sights like these raise the ardour of enthusiasm, or chill the 
blood of a Christian minister? Say, ye who blush for human nature sunk in 
sbame, As a clergyman, Mr. Maurice should have known, that antiquity 
sauctifies nothing :—‘ The sinner, being an hundred years old, shall be 
eccureed.” 


‘What will a sober Christian say to the two following paragraphs, inserted 
in the fifth volume of the Indian Antiquities ?* ‘Mr. Forbes, of Stanmore-hill, 
in his elegant museum of Indian rarities, numbers two of the bells that heve 
been used in devotion by the brambiins. They are great curiosities, and one of 
them in particular appears to be of very high antiquity, in form very much 
resembling the cup of the Jotos; and the tune of it is uncommonly soft and 
melodious. 1 could not avoid being deeply affected with the sound of an 
jnstrument which had been actually employed to kindle the flame of that 
superstition, which I have attempted so extensively to unfold. My transported 
thoughts travelled back to the remote period, when the bramhiin religion 
blazed forth in allits splendour in the caverns of elephanta: I was, for a 
moment, entranced, and caught the ardour-of enthusiasm, A tribe of vener- 
able priests, arrayed in flowing stoles, and decorated with high tiaras, seemed 
assembled around me; the mystic song of initiation vibrated in my ear; 1 
breathed on air fragrant with the richest perfumes, and contemplated the Deity 
in the fire that symbolized him.’ Jn another place:—‘She {the Hindoo 
religion] wears the imilitude of o, beautiful and radiant Cuxzus from HEAVEN, 
bearing on his persuasive lips the accents of pardon and peace, and on his 
silken wings benefaction snd blessing.” 


The sacred scriptures, of which this writer professes to be a teacher, in 
every part, mark idolatry as THR ABOMINABLE THING WHICH GoD HaTETH. 
‘Mr. Maurice calls it, ‘a beautiful and radiant cherab from heaven.’ How this 
Christian minister will reconcile his ideas of idolatry with those of his Great 
Masten in the great day of final account, I must leave; but I recommend to 
him, and to all Europeans who think there is not much harm in Hindooism, 
the perusal of the following pasesges from the word of the taux and LrvINa 
Gop :— 


‘Tf thy brother, the son of thy mother, or thy son, or thy daughter, or 
the wife of thy bosom, or thy friend, which is as thine own soul, entice thee 
scoretly, saying, Let us go and serve other gods, which thou hast not known, 


While the author cannot but withhold his assent from Mr, Maurice's application 
of the Hindoo triad, and the whole of his attempt todllustrate Scripture doctrines from 
the ancient systems of idolatry, he embraces this opportunity of expressing his admira- 
‘tion of the great merit of this singular and masterly work. 
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thou, nor thy fathers ; (namely, of the gods of the people which are round about 
you, nigh unto thee, or far off from thee, from the oneend of the earth even 
unto the other end of the earth ;) thou shalt not consent unto him, nor hearken 
unto him ; neither shall thine eye pity him, neither shalt thou spare, neither 
shalt thou conceal him : but thou shall surely kill him; thine hand shall be first 
upon him to put him to death, and afterwards the hand of all the people. And 
thou shalt stone him with stones, that he die ; because he hath sought to thrust 
thee away from the Lord thy God, which brought thee out of the land of Egypt, 
from the house of bondage. And nll Israel shall hear and fear, and shull do 
no more any such wickedness as this isamong you.’ Deut. xiii. 6, 7, 8, 9,10, 
11.—I quote this remarkable passage, not because I think the Christian dispen- 
sation allows of punighing idolaters with death, bat to shew how marked is the 
divine abhorrence of this sin. 


“ And I will destroy your high places, and cut down your images, and 
cast your carcases upon the carcases of your idols, and my soul sball abhor 
you.” Zevitiews xxvi, 30.—‘ Cursed be the man that maketh any graven image, 
any graven or wollen image, an abomination unto the Lord, the work of the 
hands of the craftsmen, and putteth it in a secret place. And all the people 
shall anewer and aay, Amen.” Dexé. xxvii. 15.—‘ ‘Thus saith the Lord of Hosts, 
the God of {srael, Ye have seen all the evil that I have brought upon Jerusalem, 
and upon all the cities of Judah ; and, behold, this day they are a desolation, 
and no man dwelleth therein. Because of their wickedness which they have 
committed to provoke me to anger, in that they went to burn incense, and to 
serve other gods, whom they knew not, neither they, ye, nor your fathers. 
Howbeit, I sent anto you all my servants the prophets, rising early aud seud- 
ing them, saying, O Do NOT THIS ABOMINABLE THING THAT I ware, Bat 
they hearkened not, nor inclined their ear to turn from their wickedness, to 
‘burn no incense unto other gods. Wherefore my fury and mine anger was pours 
ed forth, and was kindled in the cities of Judah, and in the atreets of Jerusalem ; 
and thoy are wasted and desolate, as at this day.’ Jeremiah xliv. 2, 3, 4, 5, 6. 
— And what agreement hath the temple of God with idols? 2 Cor. vi. 16,— 
* For the time past of our life may suffice us to have wrought the will of the 
Gentiles, when we walked in Ja:civionsness, lusts, excess of wine, revellings, 
hanquetings, and abominable idolatries,” lat Peter iv. 3.—‘ But the fearful, 
and unbelieving, and the abominable, and murderers, and whore-mongers, and 
sorcerers, and sdolaters, and all liars, shall have their part in the lake which 
burneth with fire and brimstone: which is the second death.’ Zev. xxi. 8. 


Let every conscientious Christian fairly weigh these portions of the divine 
word, and then say, whether there be not, according to the spirit of these pas- 
sages, 0 great degree of criminality attached to the person who in any way 
countenances idolatry. Iam not ashamed to confess, that I fear more for the 
continuance of the British power in India, from the encouragement which 
Englishmen have given to the idolatry of the Hindoos, than from any other 
quarter whatever. ‘I'he Governor of the world aid to the Jsrselites, in parti- 
cular reference to idolatry, ‘If ye walk contrary to me, I will walk contrary to 
you.’ Moses, in the name of Jehovah, thus threatens the Jews, if they 
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countenance idolatry :—‘ I call heaven and earth to witness against you this 
day, that ye shall soon utterly perish from off the land whereunto ye go over 
Jordan to possess it: ye shall not prolong your days upon it, bat shall utterly 
be destroyed.” It cannot be doubted, that in every case in which either a 
person, or a nation, begins to think favourably of idolatry, itis a mark of 
departure in heart and practice from the living God: it was always so con- 
tillered among the Jews. There is scarcely any thing in Hindooism, when 
truly known, in which a learned man can delight, or of which a benevolent man 
can approve; and I am fully persuaded, that there will soon be but one opinion 
on the subject, and that this opinion will be, that the Hisdoo syetem is less 
ancient than the Egyptian, and that itis the most PUERILE, IMPURE, AND 
BLOODY OP ANY SYSTEM OF IDOLATRY THAT WAS EVER ESTABLISHED ON 
EAUTH. = 


To this description of the Hindoo Mythology, the author has added ac- 
counts of the principal Hindoo Seceders, including the sccts founded by 
Booddhi, Rishibhii-dévii, Nanikit, and Choitiinyii. 


All the founders of these sects appear to have been religious mendicanta, 
who, animated by excessive enthusiasm, have attempted to carry certain points 
of the Hindoo aystem further then the regular Hindoos, particularly those 
which respect severe mortifications. Nanliki and Choittinyd were less rigid, and 
do not seem to have pressed the importance of religious austerities, Booddhi 
and Rishtidhit-dévi evidently adhered to the systems of those Hindoo philoso- 
phers who were atheists. 


Both these systems are comprised in two or three doctrines :—the world 
iseternal, and possesses in itself the energy which gives rise to what we call 
creation, preservation, and resuscitation ; religion (Dhitrmit) regulates all states, 
and is in fact what Christians call providence, connected with absolute predes- 
tination ; the person who acquires the greatest portion of dhiirmii becomes a 
personification of religion, procures happiness for himself, and deserves the 
worship of others, Amongst «ll excellent qualities, compassion is the cardinal 
virtue, especially as manifested in a rigid care not to burt or destroy sentient 
beings. 

‘Without abating an atom of our abhorrence and conteropt of a scheme of 
religion which excludes a God, it is a singular feuture of this system of atheism, 
that it has placed the sceptre of universal government in an imagined being 
under the name of Religion ; or, to speak more correctly, in the hands of two 
beings, Religion aud Irreligion, who have the power of ewanling and punish. 
ing the virtuous and the vicious, In short, these heresiarchs have not promul- 
gated a system of atheism, without making some provision for the interests of 
morality in their way ; and if the idea of punishment alone would make men 
virtuous, a Bouddht and a Joinii might attain a place in the niche of fame not 
much below thousands who believe in a First Cause. 

+ The Shst-bhagWvtttH mentions Booddh asthe son of Unjttut, of Keakitt ; 
and that Charvvaktl, a celebrated atheist, embraced and published the real opinions 
of Hooddhi. See Shres-bhagtfvtftit, chap. i rect. 3, 
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As men are born under a certain destiny andas every action produces its 
destined fruit, little is left to human exertion, and in consequence religious 
ceremonies have little place in these systems. The only object of worship isa 
deceased or living perfect ascetic: the former has temples erected to his memory, 
which contain his image, and before which a few ceremonies are performed 
similar to those before the Hindoo idols; and the living mendicant is wor- 
shipped by the devout, wherever he happens to rest from his peregrivations. 


‘These men have almost entirely excluded from their system a social life ; 
and at present those Joiniis, who find the rules of their guides too strict, are 
obliged to solicit the forms of marriage at the hands of some Hindoo prisst. 
Tn the translation of the Témee Jaté, a Bouddhii work, (see p. 812,) the reader 
will perceive, that a monarch and all his subjects abandoned a civil life at the 
call of the monarch’s son, an ascetic, and sought in a forest that abstraction 
from secular concerns which they considered as an essential preparation for re- 
union to the divine essence. 


‘The ceremonies of these two sects are all comprised in the worshipping of 
their saints, rehearsing their praises, listening to their sayings or writien works, 
and a rigid care to avoid the destruction of auimal life, even in ita most 
diminutive forms, The Booddhis and Joinis have not excluded, it is true, 
every thing pleasant from their religion, for a number of festivals are celebrated 
among them monthly or annually: but there is reason to suppose, that these 
sre no parts of the original system, but the additions of mendicants less rigid 
ia their principles and Jess austere in their manners. 


The Joiniis speak of the Bouddhis with a degree of contempt, as being very 
loose in their practice, praticularly as it regards the destruction of animal life. 
From this circumstance, and from the Jointis being still found in Hindooat’- 
hanti, as well as from the fuct that they trace their religion up to a very early 
Ilindoo monarch, it may be conjectured, that they are the oldest of the two 
nd are the scattered remnants of those persecuted under the name of 
atheists, after the destruction of the Goutimi dynasty, or, as they were then 
called, Bouddhiie. 
if, the Shikh leader, does not appear to have had any connection 
with the atheists; he disapproved of the excessive polytheism of the Hindoos, 
and wished todraw them to the worship of the one God, whom, however, he 
called by the names usually adopted by the Hindoos : Briimby, Piriim-eshwitri, 
‘Unadee, Nirakarii, &c. He did not publicly reprobate those parts of the 
Hindoo system to which he was most averse, but contented himself with observ- 
ing, that while he left them indifferent, the practice of them would not be ac- 
companied with the benefits held out by the Hindoo writers. Ile formed, from 
the brambinical system, a new one, having little polytheism in it, but borrowing 
all its principal doctrines from the Hindoo writings; and he and his successors 
incorporated the whole in two volumes. The principal tenets of this seceder 
are; There is one invisible God, who is to be worshipped or honoured in holy 
men; his name is to be repeated ; that spiritual guide is to be reverenced; all 
evil avoided: if images be adopted, they should be those of cminent ascetics. 
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Future bappiness, consisting in union to the divine nature, is secured to those 
Shikhs who obeerve the rules laid down by their sacred books. 


Choitinyi, the last of the seceders, departed still less from regular 
Hindooiam : bis principal opposition was aimed at the rising sect of the 
shaktiia, or those who worship the female deities with bloody sacrifices: he 
testified his abhorrence of the destruction of animal life in sacrifices, and 
professed to be a rigid Voishnavit, adopting Krishnit, or Hriree, as his favourite 
deity. He did not proscribe the other gods, but set up Vishuoo as uniting al! 
in himself; nor did he explode any tenet of Hindooism beside that relating 
to bloody sacrifices. A devout attachment to Krishnii; a strict union among all 
his followers; reverence for religious mendicants; visiting holy places; re- 
peating the name of Hiiree, and entertaining mendicant Voisbniiviis, compose 
the prime articles in the creed of this sect. - 


Such are the systems established by these Hindoo heresiarchs, each of 
which, though different in many essential points, is distinguished by one re- 
markable feature, reverence for mendicant saints, especially those who seem to 
have carried abstraction of mind, seclusion from the world, and religious auateri- 
ties to the greatest lengths. Among the atheistical sects, these mendicants are 
regarded as personifications of religion ; and among the two last, as partial 
incarnations, or persons approaching the state of re-union to the Great Spirit. 


Respecting the priority of the atheistical or the bramhinical systems, the 
author has not been able entirely to satisfy his own mind. Some persons 
conjecture, that they see a coincidence betwixt the doctrines of the védas, and 
of the atheistical sects, respecting the origin of things, and the worship of the 
elements. It may be safely added, that to these systems succeeded the pouranic 
mythology, and after that the worship of the female deities with bloody sacri- 
fices. The whole of these systems, however, when more generally known, will, 
no doubt, exceedingly endear the ‘ Worn of Taura’ to every sincere Christien, 
and more and more prove, how deep and important a stake he has in the 
glorious gospel of the BLESSED Gop. 


THE 
HINDOO MYTHOLOGY. 


BOOK I. 


OBJECTS OF WORSHIP. 





CHAPTER I. 


OF GOD. 


Tris a ‘Peinial reflection to every benevolent mind, that not 
a single Hindoo temple, dedicated to the ONE Gop, is to be found 
in all Hindoost’han ; nor is any act of worship, in any form, 
addressed by this people to . The doctrines respecting the 
Divine Nature are considered as mere philosophical speculations, 
totally unconnected with religious services. 


It is true, indeed, that the Hindoos believe in the unity of 
God. ‘ One Brimhi, without a second,’ is a phrase very commonly 
used by them when conversing on enbjent which relate to the 
nature of God. They believe that God is almighty, allwise, 
omnipresent, omniscient, &c., and they frequently speak of him as 
embracing in his government the happiness of the good, and the 
subjection or punishment of the : yet they have no idea of 
Gots Bertorral any act, either of creation or providence, except 
through the gods ; and thus are prevented all the beneficial effects 
-which might have arisen out of their notions of the divine perfec- 
tions : for in the whole of the reigning superstition the gods alone 
are seen ; and these gods bear no more resemblance to the one true 
God, than darkness to light, than vice to virtue. 


Perceiving, therefore, that the speculations of the Hindoo 
philosophers on the divine nature have no place whatever in the 
religion of the country, I have placed these dogmas in the preceding 
volumes + Sos Totreduction. 


2 ‘VISHNOO—SOURCE OF ALL HINDU INCARNATIONS. 


CHAPTER II. 
OF THE cops. 


THE deities in the Hindoo pantheon amount to 330,000,000. 
Yet all these gods and goddesses may be resolved into the three 
principal ones, Vishnoo, Shivt, and Brimha; the elements ; and 
the three females, Doorga Likshméé, and Stirtiswitéé. ‘The follow- 
ing 8 will contain accounts of all those at present worshipped 
by the Hindoos, particularly in the provinces of India under the 
English government. 


Secr. L—Vishuoo, 


Tus god is represented in the form ofa black man, with four 
arms; in one of which he holds a club, in another » shell, in the 
third a chiikri*, and in the fourth a water-lily. He rides on 
Gtroort, an animal half-bird and halfsman, and wears yellow 
garments. 


The Hindoo shastriis give accounts of ten appearances or incar- 
nations of Vishnoo,.in the character of the Preserver; nine of 
which are said to be past. 


The first is called the Miitsyti incarnation. Briimhi’, the one 
God, when he resolves to recreate the universe after a periodical 
destruction, first gives birth to Brtimha, Vishnoo, and Shivi, to 
preside over the werk of creation, preservation, and destruction. 
After a periodical dissolution of the universe, the four védiis re- 
mained in the waters. In order to enter upon the work of creation, 
it was necessary to obtain these books, for the instruction of Briimha. 
Vishnoo was therefore appointed to bring up the védts from the 
deep ; who, taking the form of « fish, (some say one kind and some 
another,) descended into the waters, and brought up these sacred 
books. 


In the Ktichytipi incarnation, Vishnoo assumed the form of a 
tortoise, and took the newly created earth upon his back, to render 
it stable. The Hindoos believe that to this hour the onrth is sup- 
ported on the back of this tortoise. 


The Vitrahti incarnation happened at one of the periodical des- 
tractions of the world, when the earth sunk into the waters. Vish- 
noo, the preserver, appearing in the form of a boar (viirahti), des- 
cended into the waters, gnd with his tusks drew up the earth. 


An iron instrament of destruction like a wheel. 


& The reader will please to keep in mind that Britaht means the one God, and 
that Briimha means the idol of that name. 





VISHNOO. 
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What contemptible ideas on such a subject ! The earth, with all its 
mountains, &c. &c. made fast on the back of a turtle, or drawn up 
fromm the deep by the tusks of a hog! 


Thefourth incarnation is called Nirtsinght’. Among other des- 
cendants of Dikshi, (the first man that Brimha, created,) was Kttsh- 
ytipti, a moonee, and his four wives, Ditee, Dditee, Vintita, and 
Kiidroo. From Ditee, sprang the giants; from Uditee, the gods ; 
from Vintite, Gtirvort ; and from Kijdroo, the hydras. The giants 
possessed amazing strength, and amongst them two arose of terrific 
powers, named Hirtinyakshii and Hirtinyti-kitshipoo, both of whom 
performed religious austerities many thousand years to obtain im- 
mortality. Briimha at length gave them a blessing apparently 
equivalent to that which they desived. He promised, that no com- 
mon being should destroy them; that they should not die either 
in the day or in the night, in earth or in heaven, by fire, by water, 
or by the sword. After this these giants conquered all the king- 
doms of the earth, and even dethroned Indrii, the king of heaven. 
Indrt, collecting all the gods, went to Brimha, and intreated him 
to provide some way of deliverance, as the universe which he had 
created was destroyed. Brttmha asked the gods, how he could 
destroy those who had obtained his blessing ? and advised them to 

‘0 to Vishnoo. They obeyed, and informed this god of the miseries 

wrought upon the universe by these giants, whom Brttmha had 
blessed. Naraytinti promised to destroy them, which he did in the 
following manner : natin ahaa son Prilhadti was constan- 
tly absent from home performing religious austerities, at which his 
futher became angry, and, tying a stone to his body, threw him 
into the water; but Vishnoo descended, and liberated him. His 
futher next threw him under the fect of an elephant; but the 
elephant took him up, and put him on its back. He then builta house 
of sealing wax, put his son into it, and set it on fire ; the wax melted, 
and fell upon PriiIhadt, but he received no injury. The father next 
gave him poison, but without effect. At length, wearied of tryin; 
to kill him, be said, ‘ Where does your preserver Vishnoo dwell 
‘He is every where,’ says Prtilhadt. ‘Is he then in this pillar? 
*¥es, said the son. ‘Then,’ said Hirtmytt-ktshipoo, ‘I will kill 
him,’ and gave the pillar a blow with his stick—when Vishnoo, in 
the form of half-lion, half-man, burst. from the pillar; laid hold of 
Hirtinyt-ktishipoo by the thighs with his teeth, and tore him up 
the middle. This was in the evening, sothat it was neither in 
the day nor in the night; it was done under the droppings of 
the thatch, about which the Hindoos have a proverb, that this 
bene is out of the earth; he was not killed by a man, but by a 

eing half-man, half-lion: so that the promise of Briimha to him 
waa not broken. Vishnoo next destroyed Hirtnyaksht, After 
the death of his father, Prilhadtt began to worship Vishnoo under 


© From nttrt, a man ; and singhtt, a lion, 
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the form which he had assumed, and with tears. enquired into the 
future fate of his father. Vishnoo assured him, that as he had 
died by his hands, he would surely ascend to heaven. Vishnoo 
was 60 pleased with the praises which Prilhadti bestowed on him, 
that he began to dance, hanging the entrails of Hirtinyti-ktshipoo 
round his neck. By Vishnoo’s dancing, the earth began to move 
out of its place, so that Brtinha and all the gods wero frightened, 
but durat not go near him. However, at the entreaties of Prilha- 
dt, Vishnoo gave over dancing; the earth became fixed, and Vish- 
noo gave Prilhadi this promise, that by his hands none of his 
race should die. 


The fifth is the Vamitut incarnation. Pritlhadi’s grandson 
Biilee followed the steps of his great-grandfather, and committed 
every kind of violence. In contempt of the gods, he made offer- 
ings in his own name. He performed the tshwitmédht sacrifice 
one hundred times, by which he was entitled to become the king 
of the gods ; but as the time of the then reigning Indrtt was not 
expired, the latter applied for relief to Vishnoo, who promised 
to destroy this giant : to accomplish which he caused himself to be 
born of aitee the wife of Kishytpil, the moonee. Being ex- 
ceedingly small in his person, he obtained the name of Vamitni, 
i. e., the dwarf. At a certain period king Biilee was making a 
great sacrifice, and Vamiini’s Parents being very poor, sent him 
to ask @ gift of the king. It is customary, at a festival, to 

resent gifts to bramhiins. Vamiini was so small, that in his 
Journey to the place of'sacrifice, when he got to the side of a hole 
made by a cow's foot. and which was filled with water, he thought 
it was a river, and entreated another brambiin to help him 
over it. On his arrival, he went to ask a gift of Bilee, The 
king was so pleased with him, on account of his diminutive 
form, that he promised to give him whatever he should ask. He 
petitioned only for as much land as he could measure by three 
steps. Bitilee pressed him to ask for more, intimating that such 
& quantity was nothing ; but Vamiint persisted, and the king, 
ordered his priest to read the usual formulas in making such a pre- 
sent. The priest warned the king, declaring he would repent of 
making this gift; for the little bramhtin was no other than 
Vishnoo himself, who would deprive him of all he had. The king, 
however, was determined to fulfil his promise, and the grant was 
made. Vartini then placed one foot on Indri’s heaven, and the 
other on the earth, when, lo! a third leg suddenly projected from 
his belly, and he asked for a place mn which he might rest this 
third foot. Bitlee, having nothi and being unable to fulfil 
hia Promise, wee full of anxiety. His wife, aria heard ae was 
going forward, came to the and, seeing the king’s lexity, 
advised him to give his head for Varmint to set his long e 
did so; but Vamiinil then asked for what is called dtkshint, a 
small present which accompanies a gift, and without which the 
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git itself produces no fruit to the giver. Biilee knew not what to 
jo for diikshinti : his all waa gone. His wife advised him to give 
his life to Vamtint as diikshini. He did this also; but the latter 
told him, that as he had promised Prilhadii not to destroy any of 
his race, he would not take his life, He therefore gave him his 
choice eithet of ascending to heaven, taking with bim five ignorant 

ersons ; or of descending to patil, the world of the hydras, with 
Fee wise men‘, Biilee chose the latter, but said that as he had 
done much mischief on earth, he was afraid of going to patiilif, 
lest he should there be punished for his crimes. Vaminii told him 
not to fear, as he would, in the form of Vishnoo, become his pro- 
tector. At the close, this get. having restored every thing on 
earth to a state of order and prosperity, returned to heaven. 


The sixth is the Pirishoo-rami incarnation, Piiriishoo is the 
name of an instrument of. war. The occasion of this appearance 
of Vishnoo is thus related :—The kshitriyiis, from the king to the 
Jowest person of this caste, were become very corrupt. Every one 
did as he pleased, the king was without authority, all order was 
destroyed, and the earth was in the greatest confusion. In these 
circumstances the goddess Prithivéé* went to Vishnoo, and prayed 
for relief. Her petition was heard, and one part of Vishnoo was 
incarnate as the son of Jiimiidgiinee, a descendant of Bhrigoo the 
rage. After twenty-one different. defeats the kshiitriytis were 
exterminated by Dirtshoo mappt but after a lapse of years they 

in became numerous: Urjoont, a kshiitriyti king with a 
thousand arms, overeame the ¢ monarchs, and made dread- 
ful havock in the world: he beat Raviini, and tied him to the 
heels of a horse ; but Briimha delivered him, and reconciled them 
again. One evening in the rainy season, Urjoont, being in the 
forest, took ein the hut of Jiimiidignee, the learned ascetic. 
He had with him 900,000 people ; yet Jimitdtignee, entertained 
them all. Urjooni, astonished, enquired of his people how the 
sage, living in the forest, was able to entertain so many people? 
‘They could not tell ; they saw nothing except a cow which Bribe 
had given him ; but it was by her means perhaps that he was able to 
entertain so many guests: its name was Kami-dhénoo.' In fact, 
when Urjoonii was to be entertained at the sage’s house, this cow 
in @ miraculous manner gave him all kinds of food, clothes, &. 
The king on his departure asked for the cow ; but the sage refused 
it to him, though he offered for it his whole kingdom. At length, 

rjoonii made war on Jiimiidtignee ; and though the cow gave an 
army to her master, he was unable to cope with ‘Urjooni, who des- 
troyed both him and his army, After the victory, however, Ur- 

4 Ttine rb among the Hit that there ia no. re in the com: f 
the ignorant cacy, ‘place = padeceneln and that a tad eines in the compeny. of 
the wise, is better than 2 guod one in that of the ignorant. 

©The earth personified. 

' That is, the cow which yields every thing desired. 
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joont could not find the cow, but went home disappointed. Pitrit- 
shoo-rami, hearing of the defeat and death of his father Jimt- 
diignee, went to complain to Shivi, on the mountain Koilast ; but 
could not get access to him till he had knocked down the Is 
Gindshi and Kartiki, Shivi’s door-keepers. Shivil gave Puriishoo- 
tami the instrument pirtishoo, and promised him the victory. On 
his return Pirtishoo-rami met his mother, who was about to throw 
herself on the funeral pile of her husband. After attending upon 
this ceremony, Piiriishoo-ramii went to the residence of Urjoont, 
and killed him’. 


These six incarnations are said to have taken place in the 
sity yoogt”. There are no images respecting them made for 
worship. 


The seventh incarnation is that of Remv to destroy the giant 
Ravinii ; for the history of which, see the Translation of the Table 
of Contents of the Ramaytint, toward the close of this volume. 
—The eighth incarnation is that of Bulirams¥, to destroy Prilimbt 
and other giants. This latter incarnation is said to have taken 

lace in the dwaptirti-yoogi.—The ninth is the Booddhii incarnation, 
in which Vishnoo appeared as Booddhv, to destroy the power of the 

iants, In order to effect this, Booddhi produced among mankind 

y his preaching, &c. a disposition to universal scepticisin ; that 
having no longer any faith in the gods, the giants might cease to 
apply to them for those powers by which they had become such 
dreadful scourges to mankind. In this appearance the object of 
Vishnoo, the preserver, was accomplished by art, without the 
necessity of war ; though the dreadful alternative to which he was 
driven to accomplish his object, that of plunging mankind into a 
state of universal scepticism, affords another proof how wretchedly 
the world would be governed if every thing depended on the 
wisdom of meh eee incarnation is still expected, under the 
name of the Kilkee Uvitari Seo translation from the Kilkee 
poorani, in the second volume. 


The appearance of Vishnoo, when he took the name of Krishnti 
to destroy the giant Kungshit, is called the descent of Vishnoo 
himself, and not an incarnation of this god. There are, how- 
ever, beside tle preceding ten incarnations, and this of Krishni, 
meny others mentioned in the pooranis, all having their source in 
Vishnoo.—The Shréé-bhagiviti contains accounts of the following : 
Soo-yiignt created certain gods, and removed distress from the 
three worlds ;—Ktpilt taught his mother the knowledge of 


© This story is told variously in the is: according to the Ramayiint, Voshia- 
‘hu was the Owner of this oow, snd Vishwilotitrd the person who fought witb the 
moonee to obtain it, 

% ‘These ravages of tyranny, and bloody contests, form a sad specimen of the 
happiness of the Hindoo sdtyt yoogt, could we believe that there ever had been ach 
2 period. 
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Brimbis, by which she obtained absorption ;—Dittatréyti delivered 
all his disciples, by means of the ceremony called yogtt, from future 
birth, and obtained for them absorption ;—Koormart declared the 
events that had happened in a former ; that his, previous to 
the dissolution of things which preceded his incarnation ;—Ntrd- 
Naraytint was such a perfect ascetic that the courtezans, sent by 
the gods to allure him from his religious austerities, were unsuc- 
cessful ; Vishnoo himself created a female on purpose to divert him 
froin his devotions, but her attempts were equally abortive ;— 
Prit’hoo opened the bowels of the earth, and brought forth its 
treasures ;—Rishiivti was an incomparable yogéé, who was worship- 
ped by the pirtim-hiingstis and other ascetics i Heytigréer’ was 
so great a aaint, that the words of the védi were uttered every time 
le breathed ;—Hiree delivered his disciples from all their enemies, 
whether among men or the inferior animals ;—Hingsi. taught his 
disciples the mysteries of yogit, and obtained absorption himself 
while performing the ceremonies of a yogé ;—Minoo's fame filled 
the three worlds, and ascended even as far as Stity¥-lokv ;—Dhiin- 
wintiree delivered all diseased persons from their disorders on 
their mere remembrance of his name, and gave tho water of 
immortality to the gods ;—Vyasti arranged the vddiis, was the 
author of the poorants. &c.—Vibhoo was the spiritual guide of 
80,000 diaciples, whom he taught the knowledge of Brimhi, and 
the ceremonies of yogi —Siltysdnt Gleared the earth of hypocrites 
and wicked persons ;—Voikoont'ht created the heaven of, Vishnoo 
known by this nome, and performed other wonders ;~—Ujitt in- 
structed the goda to churn the sea to obtain the water of immor- 
tality, and did other things which distinguished him as an incar- 
nation ;—Mohiinéé was incarnate, to prevent the giants from 
obtaining the water of immortality at the churning of the sea ; 
—wNartidii revealed the work called Voisbnivi TWntréi. The 
following incarnations are expected : Sarviibhoumw to dethrone 
the present Indra, and instate Biilee in his stead ;-~Vishwiiksént 
as the friend of Shtimbhoo, when he becomes the king of heaven ; 
—Dhitrmit-sétoo to nourish the three worlds ;—Soodhama to assist 
Roodri-savirnee, the twelfth of the fourteen minoos i Topésh- 
wiirt to place Divits-pitee on the throne of Indrii ;—Vrihud- 
bhanoo to make known many new religious ceremonies. —The reader, 
however, is not to suppose that there are no other incarnations 
mentioned In these marvellous books : every hero, and every 
saint, is complimented by these writers as an incarnate deity. 


I have not discovered any proof in the Hindoo writings, or in 
conversation with learned natives, that these incarnate persons are 
personifications of any of the divine attributes; or that these 
stories have any other than a literal meaning. No doubt they 
were written as fables, which the ignorance of modern Hindoos has 
converted into facts; or many of them may relate to common 
events here magnified into miracles, 


3 TMAGES OF VISHNOO—HIS NAMES, WIVES. 


Stone ii 3 of Vishnoo are made for sale, and worshipped in 
the houses of those who have chosen him for their guardian deity. 
There are no.public festivals in honor of this god, yet he is wor- 
shipped at the offering of a burnt sacrifice; in the form of medita- 
tion used daily by the brambtins ; at the times when ‘the five 
gods are worshipped, and also at the commencement of each shrad- 

hd. No bloody sacrifices are offered to Vishnoo. The offerings 
presented to him consist of fruit, flowers, water, clarified butter, 
sweetmeats, cloth, ornaments, &. 


Many choose Vishnoo for their guardian deity. These persons 
are called Voishniiviis. The distinctive mark of this sect of 
Hindoos consists of two lines, rather oval, drawn the whole length 
of the nose, and carried forward in two straight lines across the 
foréhead. This mark is common to the worshippers of all the dif- 
ferent forms of Vishnoo. It is generally made with the clay of the 
Ganges ; sometimes with powder of sandel wood. 


Vishnoo has a thousand names‘, among which are the follow- 
ing :—Vishnoo ; that is, the being into whom, at the destruction 
of the world, all is absorbed.—Naraytin¥, or, he who dwelt in the 
waters", and he who dwells in the minds of the devout.—Voikoon- 
thi, or, the destroyer of sorrow.—Vishttri-shriva, or, he who, in 
the form of Virati, is all eye, all ear, &c.—Rhishéékéshi, viz., the 
pod of all the members, and of light,—Keshtivi, or, he who gave 

ing to himself, to Brimba and Shivé; or, he who has excellent 
hair.—Madhiivi, or, the husband of Likkshméé—Mudhoosdodhiinit, 
the destroyer of Miidhoo, a giant.—Swimbh6s, or, the self-existent. 
—Doityaree, or, the enemy of the giants.—Poondtréékakshi, or, 
he whose eyes are like the white lotus.—Govind®, or, the raiser 
¥ the earth.—Pitamviri, or, he who wears yellow garments.— 

chyootd, or, the undecayable.—Shartingéé, or, he whe possesses the 
horn bow.—Vishwtkshéni, or, he whose soldiers fill all quarters of 
the world.—Jtnarddini, or, he who afflicts the wicked, and, he of 
whom emancipation is sought.—Pidmtinabbi, or, he whose navel is 
like the water lily. — Vishwtimviiru, or, the protector of the world.—- 
Koitibhijjit, or, he who overcame the giant Koititbhi. 


Vishnoo has two wives', Lukshméé, the goddess of prosperity, 


1 The meaning of the eine amen od somne of the apie is to be found in the 
comment upon the Umatist-kocha, by Bharat andilika. 

Jupiter had oo many names, they could scarcely be numbered; some of them 
derived froma the placea where he lived and waa worshipped, and otliers from the 
actions he performed. 


* At the time of» prilayt, when everything, ix reluced to the clement of water, 
‘Vishnoo sits on the snake Uniintt, which has 1,000 heads, 


1 One of the Hindoo posta, in answer to the question, Why has Vishnoo sssumed 
a wooden shape? (alluding to the image of Jigtiunai’hi,) saya, ‘Tha troubles in his 
faraily have turned Vishnoo inte wood : in the first place, he has two wives, oue of 
whont (the goddess of learning) is constantly talking, and the other (the goddess of 
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AND-HEAVEN, &.—SHIVU, FORMS OF THIS GOD. g 


aud Stirtiswtt82, the goddess of learning. The former was produced 
at:the churning of the sea : Sirtiswiitéé is the daughter of Briimha: 


The following‘deacription of the héaven of Vishnoo is taken 
from tle Mihabhariitt. This heaven, called Voi-koont/hi=, is 
entirely of gold, and is eighty thousand miles in circumference. All 
ita edifices are composed of jewels. The pillars of this heaven, and 
all the ornaments of the buildings are of precious stones. The 
chrystal waters of the Ganges fall from the higher heavens on the heads 
of Droovt, and from thence into the bunches of hair on the heads 
of seven rishees in this heaven, and from thence they fall and 
form a river in Voi’koontht. Here are also fine pools of water, 
containing blue, red, and white water-lilies, the flowers of some 
of which contain one hundred petals, and others a thousand ; gar- 
dens of nympheeas, &c. On a seat as glorious as the meridian sun, 
sitting on water-lilies, is Vishnoo, and on his right hand the Fed: 
deas Likahméé. From the body of Liikshméé the fragrance of the 
Jotus extends 800 miles. This goddess shines like a continued 
blaze of lightning. The déviirshees, rajirshees, and stiptiirshees 
constantly celebrate the praise of Vishnoo and Litkshméé, and 
meditate on their divine forms. The brimbtrshéés chant the 
védiia. The glorified voishnitvis approach Vishnoo, and constantly 
serve him, Fhe ds* are also frequently employed in celebrating 
the praises of Vishnoo; and Gtiroorii, the bird-god, is the door- 
keeper. 


Seer. 1L—Shivit. 


Survi,, the detroyer, has the second place among the Hindoo 
deities, though in general, in allusion to their offices, these three 
gods are classed thus: Briimhe, Vishnoo, Shivii, 


‘This god is represented in various ways. In the form of me- 
ditation used daily by the bramhtins, he is described as a silver 
coloured man, with five faces; an additional eye’ and a half-moon 
grace each forehead’, He has four arms; in one hand he holdsa 


Prosperity) never remains in one place; to increas his troubles, he alts on a make 
in dwelling ia in the water, and he rides ons bird.’ All the Hindoos acknow! 
that it ina great misfortune for « man to have two wives; especially if both Live ik 
‘one house, 

™ Tho work called Kirmt-Vipakit says, that the heavens of Vishnoo, Briimba, 
and Shivit are upon three peaks of the mountain Sooméroo; and thst at the bottom of 
‘these peaks are the heavena of twenty-one other gods, 

® Those gods ara supposed to be visitors at Vishnoo's. 

® One of the names of Shivil ia Trilichiini, viz, the ed. One of the names 
of Japiter was Triooulug, (Teiophthalmes) givan kim by the G ks, Doone be had 

¢ |kind wt ‘Troy, which, 
Bade dhind in the foreheads "MSE SPB Teed» which, bode he waual two eyes, 

? At the churning of the sex, Shivif obtained the for his share, and fixed if 
with all its glory, iu his forces ' 


10 THE LINGU—RESEMBLES PHALLI OF THE GREEKS. 


00 ; in the second a deer; with the third he is bestowing'a 
jing, and with the fourth he forbids fear : he sita on a lotus*, and 
wears @ tyger-skin garment. é 
At other times Shivii is represented with one head, three eyes, 
and two armas, riding on a bull, covered with ashes, naked, his eyes 
inflamed with intoxicating herbs’, having in one hand a horn, and 
in the other a drum, 


Another image of Shivti is the ling’, a smooth black stone 
almost in the form of a sugar-loaf, with a projection at the bese 
like the mouth of a spoon. 


‘There are several stories in the mils respecting the origin 
of the lingtt worship, three of which I had translated, and actu: ly 
inserted in this work, leaving out as much as possible of their of- 
fensive parts: but in correcting the proofs, they appeared too 
gross, even when refined as much as possible, to meet the public 
oye, It is true I have omitted them with some reluctance, because 

wish that the apologists for idolatry should be left without ex- 
cuse, and thet the sincere Christian should know what those who 
‘wish to rob him of the Christian Religion mean to leave in its stead. 


From these abominable stories, temples innumerable have 
arisen in India, and a Shivti lingi pl in each of them, and 
WORSHIPPED A8 A GOD!! These temples, indeed, in Bengal and 
many parts of Hindoost’han, are far more numerous than those 
dedicated to any other idol; and the number of the daily worship- 
pers of this scandalous image, (even among the Hindoo women,) 
who make the image with the clay of the Ganges every morning 
and evening, is beyond comparison far greater than the worship- 
pers of all the other gods put together. 


‘ The account of the origin of the phalli of the Greeks bears a 
strong and unaccountable resemblance to some parts of the 
pouranic accounts of the ling: Bacchus was with the 
Athenians, because they despised his solemnities, when they were 
first brought by. Pegasus out of Bosotia into Attica ; for which he 
afflicted them with a grievous disease, that could have no cure, till, 
by the advice of the oracles, they paid due reverence to the god, 
and erected phalli to his honour; whence the feasts and i 
called Phallica were yearly celebrated among the Athenians—The 
story of Priapus is too indecent, and too well known to need recital. 
sltay is the i 
ahd i Bah ere rere ete hs 
‘nations are also frequently represented as. ‘upon it. 


EH 


have wandered about naked, or to have had that 
which is the commo st of Bhivi, and of is follows the atl fears een, 
image of Shiv ds with thet of Bacchus ; and though the Indian god 


FORM OF THIS GOD 48 MBHA-KALU. 5a) 


Should the reader wish for farther information on this aubdject, he 
ig referred to an extract from Diodorus Siculus, as given in the 
Reverend Mr. Maurice's second volume of Indian Antiquities. The 
perusal of this extract mey help further to convince the reader that 
the old idolatry, and that of the ¢ race of Hindoos, at least 
in their abominable nature, and in some of their prominent 
features, are ONE. 


Beside the clay image of the lingt, there are two kinds of 
black stone lingits : these are set up in the Hindoo temples’. The. 
first is called swilytimbdd, (the self-existent,) or tinadec’, that 
which has no beginning. The second they call vani-lingti, becanse 
Vani, a king, first instituted the worship of this image. These 
stones are ht from the neighbourhoud of the river Giind- 
kth, which falls into the Ganges near Patna. The images are 
made by Hindoo and Mistilman stone-cutters. 


There is another form in which Shivi is worshipped, called 
Miha-kalt, This is the image of a smoke-coloured boy with three 
eyes, clothed in red garments. His hair stands erect ; his teoth 
are very ; he wears a necklace of human skulls, and a 
turban of his own hair ; in one hand he holds a stick, and in 
other the foot of a bed-stead ; he has a belly, and makes a 
very terrific appearance. Shivil is called Mitha-kali, because he 
destroys all ; by which the Hindoos mean, that all is absorbed in 
bim at last, in order to be reproduced", : 


of this form of Shiva are not made in 3 bata 
pn of water, or an tinadee-lingt, is substituted, before which 
loody sacrifices are offered, -and other ceremonies performed, in 
the month Choitri, at the new moon. Only a few persons perform 
this worship. Except before this image, bloody sacrifices aro 
never ofte to Shivi, who is himself called a voishntvi, i. e., a 
worshipper of Vishnoo, before whose image no animals are alain, 
and whose disciples profess never to eat animal food. 


Under different names other images of Shivil are described in 
the shastrtis ; but none of these images are made at present, nor 
is any public worship offered to them. 


Those who receive the name of Shivi from their spiritual 
guides, are called Soivyis. The mark on the forehead which 


« Ibis remarkable, that « stone image, consectsted to Venus bore « strong 
resemblance to the lingtt. Of this stone it 1s ‘said, that it was “ trom the top to the 
ottom of an orbloular figure, « little broad beneath; the circumference was small, 
and sharpening towards the top like a sugar loaf. The reason unknown.” 

© Atthe time of a grest drought, the Hindoos, after ita 
thon ray eae eens arith on this ncieetingt, Lr der ts de Bais 

"' ® Soras say Saturn received his name, beowuse hs was satisfied with the years he 
devoured, Saturn was also represented as devouring bis children, and vomiting them 
up agais. : 


wm - NAMES AND MARK -OF THE SECT. 


these persons wear, is composed of three curved ‘lines like e haif- 
moon, to which is added a round dot on the nose. Itis made 
either with the clay of the Ganges, or with sandal wood, or the 
sahes of cow-dung. . 


Worship is performed daily at the temples of the ling; when 
offerings of various kinds are presented to this image. If the 
temple belong toa shdddri, a brambiin is employed, who receives a 
small annual gratuity, and the daily offerings". These ceremonies 
occupy a few minutes, or half an hour, at the pleasure of the 

ipper. Many persons living in Bengal employ brambéing at 
Benares to perform the worsbip of the ling in temples which they 
have built there. 


E , in the month Phalgoontt, the Hindoos make the 
image of ed, and worship it for one day, throwing the im: 
the next day into the water. This worship is performed in the 
night, and is accompanied with singing, dancing, music, feasting, 
&c. The image worshipped is either thet of Shivii with five faces, 
or that with one face, Inthe month Maght also a festival in 
honour of Shivi is held for one day, when the image of this fed 
sitting on a bull, with Parvétéé on his knee, is worshipped. This 
form of Shivti is called Hitra-Gouré’, 


In the month Choitrt an abominable festival in honour of 
of this god is celebrated ; when many Hindoos, assuming the 
name of stin: , inflict on themselves the greatest cruelties. 
Some of the chief siinyaséés purify themselves for s month previ- 
ously to these ceremonies, by going to some celebrated temple or 
image of Shivi, and there eating only once a day, abstaining from 
certain gratifications, repeating the name of Shivi, dancing before 
his image, &, Other stinyas6és perform these preparatory cere- 
monies for fifteen, and others for only ten days ; during which 
time parties of men and boys dance in the streets, having their 
bodies covered with ashes, &c. anda long piece of false hair mixed 
with mud wrapped round the head like a turban, A large drum 
accompanies each party, making « horrid din, 


On the first day of the festival, these stinyaséés cast themselves 
from s bamboo stage with three resting places, the highest. about 
twenty feet fromthe ground. From this height these persons cast 
themselves on iron spikes stuck in ofstraw. These spikes are 
Jaid in a reclining posture, and when person falls they almoat 
constantly fall down instead of entering his body. There are 
instances however of persons.being killed, and others wounded ; 
oS re eres eee a 
a af the aban iy mara oa femme the grt: pt on 


1 Hirt in the name of Shirk, and Goures that of Doorga 
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but they are very rare. A few years ago, a perzon at Kidirpoort, 
near Caleutta, cast himself on a ‘enife ‘used in cleaning fish, which 
entered his side, and was the cause of his death. He threw him- 
self from the stage twice on the samo day; the second time, 
(which waa fatal,) to gratify a prostitute with whom he lived.—In 
some villages, several of these stages are erected, and as many as 
two or three hundred people cast themselves on these spikes in one 
day, in the presence of great crowds of people. The worshippers 
of Shivi make a great boast of the power of their god in preserv- 
ing his followers in circumstances of such danger. 


The next day is spent in idlencss, the stinyasééa lying about 
Shivi’s temple, and wandering about like persons half drunk, or 
jaded with revelling. On the following day, a large fire is kindled 
opposite Shivi’s temple ; and when the hurnt wood has been form- 
al into a great heap, one of the chief stinyaséés, with a bunch of 
canes in hig hand, flattens the heap a little, and walks over it with 
his feet bare. After him, the other stinyaséés spread the fire about, 
walk acoras it, dance upon it, and then cast the embers into the air 
and at each other. F 


The next morning early the work of piercing the tongues and 
sides commences In the year 1506 I wont to Kalééghati, in compan; 
with two or three friends, to witness these practices ; at whic) 
place we arrived about five o'clock in the morning. We overtook 
humerous companies who were proceeding thither, having with 
them drums and other instruments of music; also spits, canes, 
and different articles to pierce thoir tongues and sides. Some with 
tinkling rings on their ancles'were dancing and exhibiting indecent 
gestures as they passed along, while others rent the air with the 
sounds of their filthy songs. As we entered the village where the 
temple of this great goddevs is situated, the crowds were so great 
that we could with difficulty rfc our vehicles along, and at last 
were completely blocked up. e then alighted, and went amongst 
the crowd. But who can describe a scone like this ?—Here, men 
of all ages, who intended to have their tongues pierced, or their 
sides bored, were buying garlands of flowers to hang round their 
necks, or tie round their heads ;—there, others were carrying their 
offerings to the goddess :—above the heads of the crowd were seen 
nothing but the feathers belonging to the great drams, and the 
instruments of torture which victim was carrying in his hand. 
These wretched slaves of superstition were distinguished from 
others by the quantity of oil rubbed on their bodies, and by streaks 
and dots of mud all over them: some of the chief men belonging 
to each company were covered with ashes, or dressed in a most 
fantastic manner, like the fool among mountebanks. For the sake 
of low sport, some were dressed aa ish women ; and others had 
on s hat, to excite the crowd to at Europeans. .As soon as 
we could force our way, we sowed to the temple of Kalsé, 
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where the crowd, inflamed to madness, almost trampled _ 
another, to obtain a sight of the idol. We went up to the dootvepry, 
when a bramhiin, who was one of the owners of the idol, addressed. 
one of my companions in broken English: “ Money—money—for 
black mother.” My friend, not much liking the looks of his black 
mother, declared he should give her nothing. From this spot we 
went into the femple-yard, where two or three blacksmiths had 
begun the work of piercing the to 6 and boring the sides of 
these infatuated disciples of Shivi. The first man seemed reluctant 
to hold out his tongue ; but the blacksmith, rubbing it with some- 
thing like flour, and having a piece of cloth betwixt his fingers, 
laid firm hold, ged it out, and, ing his lancet under it in 
the middle, pie it through, and let the fellow go. The next 

m, whose tongue we saw cut, directed the- blacksmith to cut 
it on @ cont side, as it had been already cut twice. This man 
seemed to go through the business of having his tongue slit with 
perfect sang froid. The company of natives were entirely unmoved, 
and the blacksmith, pocketing the trifling fee given by each for 
whom he did this favour, laughed at the sport, Icould not help 
asking, whether they were not punishing these men for lying.— 
After seeing the operation performed on one or two more, we 
went to another group, where they were boring the sides. The 
first we saw undergoing this operation was a boy, who might be 
twelve or thirteen years old, and who had been bi ht thither b 
his elder brother to submit to this cruelty. A thread rubbed wit! 
clarified butter was drawn through the skin on each side, with a 
kind of lancet having an eye like a needle. He did not flinch, but 
hung by his hands over the shoulders of his brother, I asked a 
man who had just had his sides bored, why he did this? He said, 
he had made a vow to Kaléé at a time dangerous illness, and 
‘was now performing this vow: o bye-stander added, it was an 
act of holiness, or merit. Passing from this group, we saw a man 
dancing backwards and forwards with two canes run through his 
side as thick as @ man’s littte finger. In returning to Calcutta we 
saw many with things of different thicknesses thrust through their 
sides and tongues, and several with the pointed handles of iron 
shovels, containing fire, sticking in their sides. Into this fire every 
now and then they threw Indian pitch, which for the moment blaz- 
ed very high. I saw one man whose si mode of self-torture 
struck me much: his breast, arms, and other parte of his body, were 
entirely covered with pins, as thick as nails or packing nee- 
dies, This is called vant hora‘. The person had made a vow to 
Shiva thus to pierce his body, praying the god to remove some 
evil from him. 


Some stinyasdés at this festival put swords through the holes 

in their tongues; others spears ; others thick pieces of round iron, 

which they call arrows. Many, as a bravado, put other things 
* Piercing with errows, 
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through their tongues, as living snakes, bamboos, ramrods, &c. 
Others, to excite the attention of the crowd etill more, procure 
i of houses, gods, temples, &. and ing them on a single 
panibee, hold them up in their hands, Pang bamboo through 
their tongues. In 1805, at Calcutta, a base fellowes made a 
bamboo , placed a prostitute upon it, and carried her through 
the streete, her paramour accompanying them, having one of her 
ancle ornaments in the slit of his tongue. Another year a man put 
his finger through the tongue of another person, and they went 
along ds cing and meking indecent gestures together. Others 
put bamboos, ropes, canes, the stalk of a climbi 3 plant, the long 
tube of the hooka, &c. through their sides, and rubbing these thi 
barn ot ae two ersons go before and two behind to hold ¢ eo 
ends of the things which have passed through the sides, they 
dance backwards and forwards, making gndeoont gestures, These 
people pass through the streets with these marks of self-torture 
‘upon them, followed by crowds of idle people. They are paid 

© towns or villages where these acta are performed, and a levy is 
made on the inhabitants to defray the expense. On the evenin; 
of this day some stinyaséés pierce the skin of their foreheads, an 
place a rod of iron init as a socket, and on this rod fasten « lamp, 
which is kept burning all night. The persons bearing these lamps 
sit all night in or near Shivi's temple, occasionally calling upon 
this god by different names, On the same evening, different parties 
of stinyaséés hold conversationa respecting Shivi in verse. 


On the following day, in the afternoon, the ceremony called 
Chitriiki, or the swinging by hooks fastened in the back is per- 
formed. The posta are erected in some open place in the town or 
suburbs: they are generally fifteen, twenty, or twenty-five cubits 
high. In some places a kind of worship is paid at the foot of the 
tree to Shivi, when two pi are let loose, or slain. In other 

i.e, in the neighbourhood of Calcutta, the worship of Shivit 
is performed at his temple; after which the crowd proceed to the 
swinging posts, and commence the horrid work of torture. The 
man who ls to swing prostrates himself before the tree, and s per- 
son, with his dusty , makes a mark where the hooks are to 
be put. Another person immediately gives him a smart slap on 
the back, and pi up the skin hard with his thumb and fingers ; 
while another thrusts the hook through, taking hold of about 
an inch of the skin : the other hook is then in like manner put 
through the skin of the other side of the back, and the man gets 
up on his feet. As he is rising, some water is thrown in his face. 

then mounts on a man’s or is elevated in some other 
wey ; and the strings which are attached to the hooks in his back 
are tied to the rope at one end of the horizontal bamboo, and the 
rope at the other end is held several men, who, drawing it 
down, raise up the end on which the man swings, and by their ran- 
ning round with the rope.the machine is turned, In swinging, 
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the man describes a circle of about thirty feet diameter. Some 
swing only 9, few minutes, others half an hour or more: I have 
h of men who continued swinging for hours. In the southern 
of Bengal, a piece of cloth is wrapt round the body under- 
neath the hooks, leat the flesh should tear, and the wretch fall, and 
be dashed to pieces; but the whole weight of the body rests on 
the hooks. Some of these persons take the wooden pipe, and 
amoak while swinging, as though insensible of the least pain. 
Others take up fruitin their hands, and either eat it or throw it 
among the crowd. I have heard of a person's having a monkey's 
collar run into his hinder parts’, in which state the man and the 
monkey whirled round together. On one occasion, in the north 
of Bengal, a man took a large piece of wood in his mouth, and 
swung for a considerable time without any cloth round his body to 
preserve him, should the flesh of his back tear. On some occa- 
sions these siinyaséés have hooks run through their thighs as 
well as backs. About the year 1800 five women swung in this 
manner, with hooks through their backs and thighs, at Kidtir- 
near Calcutta. It is not very uncommon for the flesh to 
teur, and the person to fall: instances are related of such pereane 
perisbing on the spot, A few years ago a man fell from the post 
at Kidtrpoort, while whirling round with great rapidity; and, 
falling on @ poor woman who was selling parched rice, killed her 
on the spot: the man died the next day. Ata vi lage near Bujbij, 
some years since, the swing fell, and broke a man’s leg. The man 
‘who was upon it, as soon as he was loosed, ran to another tree, 
was drawn up, and whirled round again, as though nothing had 
happened. I have heard of one man’s swinging three times in one 
day on different trees; and a bramhiin assured me, that he had 
seen four men swing on one tree; while swinging, this tree was 
carried round the field by the crowd. 


On the day of swinging, in some places, a stinyaséé is leid be- 
fore the temple of Shiv as dead, and is afterwards carried to the 
place where they burn the dead. Here they read many incanta- 
tions and perform certain ceremonies, after which the (supposed) 
dead stinyaséé arises, when they dance around him, procisiming 
the name of Shivi. 


The next morning the siinyaséés go to Shivi's temple, and 
pone worship to him, when they take off the poita which they 
ud worn during the festival. On this day, they beg, or take 
from their houses, a quantity of rice, and other things, which they 
make into a kind of frumenty, in the place where they burn the 
deed These things they offer, with some burnt fish, to departed 
ghosts. 


Each day of the festival the stinyaséés worship the sun; pouring 
* At Kid&irpoort, 
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water, flowers, &. on a clay image of the alligator, repeating 
mitntris. 


These horrid ceremonies are said to derive their origin from a 
king named Vani, whose history is related in the Mihabhartiti. 
This work says, that, Vanti, in the month Choitri,, instituted these 
rites, and infli ie amber of the cruelties peo deen en his 
own ly, vis, be mounte swing, pierced is tongue 
sides, danced on fire, threw himself on spikes, &. At Jeogth he 
obtained an interview with Shivi, who surrounded his with 
a wall of fire, and promised to appear whenever he should stand in 
need of his assistance. Those who perform these ceremonies at 
present, expect that Shivit will bestow ‘upon them some blessing 
either in this life or in the next. 


Doorgs is the wife of Shivt. This goddess is known under 
other names, as Bhiigtiviiteé, Sites, Parviités, &c. In one 
Shiv was married to Swtéé, the daughter of king Diksht, and in 
another to the same goddess under the nameof Parviltéé, the 
daughter of the mountain Himalityt: hence she is the mountain- 

less. 


When Doorga was performing religious austerities to obtain 
Shivi in marriage, the latter was so moved that he appeared to 
her, and enquired why she was thus employed t She was ashamed 
to assign the reason, but her attendants replied for her. He, in 
jest, reproved her, observing that people performed religious aus- 
terities to obtain something valuable; in the article of marriage 
they desired a person of a good family, but he (Shivi) had neither 
father nor mother ;—or a rich person, but he had not a garment 
to wear ;—or s handsome person, but he had three eyes. 


When Shivii was about to be married to Parvtités, her mother 
and the neighbours treated the in a very scurrilous manner: 
the neighbours cried out, “Ab! ah! ab! This image of gold, this 
most beautiful damsel, the Lara beauty in the three worlds, to 
de given in marriage to such a fellow—an old fellow with three 
eyes; without teeth; clothed in a tiger's skin; covered with 
ashes; incircled with snakes; wearing a necklace of human bones ; 
with a human skull in his hand; with a filthy jitta (viz., a bunch 
of hair like a turban) twisted round his head; who chews intoxi- 
catit ; bas inflamed eyes; rides naked on a bull, and 
wanders about like a madman. Ah! they have thrown this 
beautiful daughter into the river"!"—In this manner the neighbours 


Yeloan, Another very singular cotaoidanee betwixt tho European ieiatry and that 
of the Hindoos is furnlated’ by the atory of Valoun sad Miner’a, and that respectiog 
. Bhivd and Mohinee an given ic che Markandayit pootanAl; bet high I have eappres, 
wed ite ive mabaro. 3 
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exclaimed against the marringe, till Nariidi, who -had excited the 
disturbance, interfered, and the wedding was concluded. 


A number of stories are related in some of the Hindoo books 
of an inferior order, respecting the quarrels of Shivil and Parviltée, 
occasioned by the ‘evels of the former, and the jealousy of the 
latter. These quarrels resemble those of Jupiter and Juno. Other 
stories are told of Shivu’s descending to the earth in the form of a 
mendicant, for the preservation of some one in distress ; to per- 
form religious austerities, &. 


Shivt is said, in the pooranils, to have destroyed Kindirpu 
(Cupid), for interrupting him in his devotions, previous to his 
union with Doorga. We find, however, the god of love restored 
to existence, after a lapse of ages, under the name of Pridyoomii, 
when he again obtained his wife Riteo. After his marriage with 
the mountain-goddess, Shivii on a certain occasion offended his 
father-in-law, king Dikshi, by refusing to bow to him as he en- 
tered tho circle in which the king was sitting. To be revenged, 
Dikksht refused to invite Shivt to a sacrifice which he was about 
to perform. Su8tée, the king’s daughter, however, was resolved tu 
go, though uninvited and forbidden by her husband, On her ar- 
vival Diksht povred a torrent of abuse on Shivi, which affected 
Siit8s so much that she died‘. When Shivi heard of the loss of 
his beloved wife, he created a monstrous giant, whom he command- 
ed to ge and destroy Dikshi, and put an end to his sacrifice. He 
speedily accomplished this work, ty cutting off the head of the 
king, and dispersing ali the guests. ‘The gods, in compassion to 
Ditkshi, placed on his decapitated body the head of a goat, and 
restored him to his family and kingdom. 


This god has a thousand names, among which are the following : 
Shivi, or, the benefactor. Mihdshwirti, the great god‘, Keshwtird, 
the glorious god, Chiindrtishékiirii, he whose forehead is adorned 
with a half-moon. Bhodtésht, he who is lord of the bhodttis’. 
Mrirt, he who purifies, Mrityoonjtiyt, he who conquers death. 
Krittivasa, he who wears a skin, Oogrii, the furious. Shrééktintii, 
he whose throat is beautiful. Kipaliibhrit, be whose alms’ dish is 


¢ In reference to this mark of strong attachment, a Hindoo widew burning with 
her husband on the funeral pile is called S8t23. 

4 ‘The piindits give proofs from the shastrds, in which Shivit is acknowledged to be 
the gresteot of the goda, or Mitha-dév& + from mina, great, and dévi, god. 

‘« Bhosti{s are beings partly in human shape, thongh some of thetn have the faces of 
horses, others of camels, others of monkeys, &0. Some have the bodies of horses, and. 
he facesof men. Nome have one leg, and some two. Some have oaly ove ear, and 
‘thers only one eye. Shivit js attended by © number of these bh5dttls, as Bacchus had 
body of guards consisting of dranken astyra, demons, nymphs, &c. | * 

€ After Shivii, to preserve the earth from destraction, had drank the person 
‘which arose out of the eea, when the gods chumed it to obtain the water of immortali- 
ty, he fell into a swoon, and appeared to be at the point of death. AH the gods were » 
exosedingly alarmed: the dsooriis were filled with triumph, under the expectation that 
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askullt, Smitrti-bart, the destroyer of the god of love. Tripoo- 
rantiki, he who destroyed Tripoort, an tisoortl. Gigs dhira, he, 
whocaught the goddess Gtinga in his hair’. Vrisht-dwajt, he 
whose standard isa bull’. Shoolé%, he whe wields the trident’. 
St'hanoo, the everlasting. Shirvi, he who is every thing. 
Girédsht, lord of the hills, he who dwells on the hills. % 


The following account of the heaven of Shiva is translated from 
the work called Krityii-tiitwi. This heaven, which is situated on. 
mount Koilast, and called Shivipoort, is ornamented with many 
kinds of gems and precious things, as pearls, coral, gold, silver, 
&c.—Here reside gods, dantiviis', gindhtirvia’, Upsiiriis’, siddhiis’, 
charintis’, brimhirshées', dévirshees', and mithtrshees'; also 
ather sages, as Stinatini, Sinttkoomart, Siniindd, ty, 
Ungira, Poolistyt, Pooltht, Chitri, Angirtisti, Gouttimi, Bhrigoo, 
Purashtrt, Bhiridwaji, Mriktindi, Markiindéyt, Shoontishévit 
Ushtavikra, Dhoumyt, Valméékee, Vishisht’hi, Doorvasa, &c, 
These persons constantly perform the worship of Shiva and Doorga, 
and the upsirts are continually employed in singing, dancing, and 
other festivities —The flowers of every season are always in Ficom 
here: among which are, the ydthéé', jatéé", millika’, malitée, 
dort’, ‘ tigtirt, ktriiveéri®, “ kilhari’, kitrnikard‘, keshiirit’, 
poonnagt!, drona’, gtindhtrajt', shéphalikas, chitmpitkt', bhédmee- 
chimpikt!, nagti-késhiiri*, moochikoond#’, kanchiind™, pioolee*, 


jhintee, neélt-jhintée’, rokti-jhintee, kidtimbi, rijineégindht, 


tirku', tirooliita, parijati”, d&c. &. Cool, odoriferous, and gentle 
winds always blow on these flowers, and diffuse their fragrance all 


cone of the gods (even Shivit himself) was about to expire. The gode addremed Doorga, 
who took Shivit in her arm, and began to repcat certain incantations to destroy the 
effects nf the poison: Shiv revived. This was the first time incantations were used 
to destroy the power of poison. Thongh the poison did not destroy Shivit, it left a 
Dine mark ou his throat ; and ence one of bia names is Nosid-kifntit, tho blue-throated, 

¥ This ia Betinha’s skull. Shiv in a quarrel cut off one of Briimha's five heads, 
and mado an alms’ dish of it, Drifmba and other gods, in the character of mendicanta, 
are represented with an earthen pot iu the band which contains their food. Thia put 
is called a kiiiniin-difloo, 


1h Tn Giingn’s deavent from heaven, Shivii caught her in the bunch of hair tied at 
the back of his head. 

1 Shivit's conduct, on the day of his marriage with Parviited, puts us in mind of 
Priapus. The Indian god rode through Kami-rodpt on a bull, naked, with the bride 
on his knee. 


* Hore Shivii appears with Neptune's sceptre, though I eannot fing that he re- 
semblea the watery god in any thing elec. 

1 A particular kind of giants. =The heavenly choristers. » Dancers sod 
courtesans, > P Gods who act as servants to vome of the other gods, 9 Sacred 
sages, ™ Divine sages. * Great sages. ¢ Jasminum surioulatum, = J. grandi- 
forum. *J. zambae. 7 Geetnera racemosa. © * Unknown, * Tabermamontana 
coronaria, Neriumodorum. © Ny 4 Pterospermum acerifoliun. 
© Mimusupaclengi. 4 Rottlera tinatoria. * Phlomis veylanioa.  Gardenis florids. 
« Nyctanthesarbor tristis, % Micbelia champeca. i Kempteria rotunda, * Meus 
ferros, . ' Prorompermum suberifotis, = Bauhinia (several species). * Linum trigyaum. 
© Barleria cristata. _» Barleria courulea. 4 Barleria ciliata. * Nauclen orientalis. 
« Thetuberose. * Rechynomenesesban. *Ipomea quamoclit. * Phosix paludoss. 
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over the mountain. The shade produced by the parijati tree is 
very cooling. This mountain also produces the following trees 
and fruits: shala’, talv*, timalt*, hintalt®, kirjoord’, amrw‘, 
jimveert’, goovakt, pnist’, shrééphuli', draksha', ingoodaé, 
vii! Ushwiit' ha", kipitt’ht', &c. A variety of birds are constantly 
singing here, and repeating the names of Door, and Shiv, viz., 
the °, shooki, paravitt', tittiree', chattiko’, chasti', bhast", 
kdkili", sarasi’, datydoht", chikriivaki*, &c. &c. The waters of 
the heavenly Ganges (Mundakin?é) glide along in purling streams. 
‘The six seasons are uninterruptedly enjoyed on this mountain, viz., 
-viistintu (spring), grééshmil (summer), virsha (rainy), shtrdt (sultry), 
shishird (dewy), and shéétil (cold). On a golden throne, adoried 
with jewels, sit Shivit' and Doorga, engaged in conversation. 


The Shréz-bhagiviitt contains another description of the heaven 
of Shivi:—Sixteen thousand miles from the earth, on’ mount 
Koilasw', resides this god, in a palace of gold, adorned with jewels 
of ail kinds. his palace is surrounded with forests, gardens, 
canals, trees laden with all kinds of fruit, flowers of every fragrance. 
‘The kilpii tree also grows here, from which a person may obtain 
every kind of food and all other things he may desire. In the 
centre of a roodrakshié" forest, under a tree, Shivi frequently sits 
with his wife Parvitee. The fragrance of the parijatt flowers 
extends 200 miles in all directions ; and all the seasons are here 
enjoyed at the same time. The winds blow softly, filled with the 
most refreshing odours. At the extremities of this heaven south- 
wards and aoriwands Shivit has fixed two gates, one of which is 
kept by Niindé?, the other by Miha-kalii. A number of gods and 
other celestial beings constantly reside Were, among whom are 
Kartikéyt and Ginésbt, the sons‘of Shivé ; also the female ser- 
vants of Doorga, Jtya, and Vijiyar; eight nayikas, and sixty-four 
hyoginéés, with bhddtiis, pishachis, Shivt’s bull, and those disciples 

hive’ (shaktiis) who have obtained beatitude. The time is 
spent here in the festivities and abominations of the other heavens, 
7 Phocix sylvestris. + Brytbrioa folgens. + Shorea robusta, |b Horassus finbeil 
formis, © Diowpyrus cordifolia. 4 Mangifera Indien © The citron or lime tree, 

integritolia. \ glo marmelot.' The grape 

indica, Ficus religioaa. » Feronia elephautiuw. 
«The pi + The partridge. * The sparrow. 
* "The Indian cuckow. 7 The Siberian crane, 


1 Areca catechu. 
vine. * Unknown. 





* Sonint,"during hia travels in Greece and Turkey, made a journey into ancient 
Macedonia, and paid s visit to mount Olympus, the abode of the gods, It was the 
middle of July when this excursion was made, and although the heat was extreme - 
towards the base of the mountain, as well as in the plain, vast masses of mow render- 
ed the summit inaccessible. “It is not astonishing: soys Souini, “that the Greeks 
have placed the abode of the gods an an eminence which mortals cannot reach.” The 
monks of the convent, “who have sucoseded them in this graft elevation,” confirmed 
‘what has been sometimes disputed, the perpetual permanence of ice and snow on the 
top of the mountain, With the exception of chamoisand a few bears, there are bard 
Ty any quadrupeda to be seen beyond the half of the height of Olympus. Birds also 
scarcely pass this limit, 

© Eleocarpus gavitrur. 
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Szcr, L—Rritaha. 


As has been already mentioned, Briimha, Vishnoo, and Shivit 
derived their existence from the one Brimhi. The Hindoo pindita 
do not admit these to be creatures, but contend that they are ema- 
nations from, or parts of, the one BriimhtL 


Briimha first produced the waters, ghen the earth; next, from 
his own mind, he caused « number of sages and four females to be 
born: among the sages Kitshytpa, the father of the s, 
giants, and men, m Waditee were born the a; from Ditee 
thé giants ; from Kidroo the hydras; and from Vinita, Gtroort! 
and Uroont. After creating these sages, who were of course bram- 
hiins, Britmha caused a kshitriy to spring from his arms, a 
voishyt from his thighs, and a shdddrii from his feet. In this 
order, according to the poorantis, the whole creation arose. The 
Hindoo shastriis, however, contain a variety of different accounts 
on the subject of creation. I have thought it necessary to give 
this brief statement, as it seems connected with the history of this 


Brimha is represented asa man with four faces, of « gold 
colour; dressed in white garments; riding on a In one 
hand he holds a stick, and in the other a k&imi&ndiloo, or alms’ 
dish. He is called the erent {pitamtht) of gods and men‘, 
He is not much regarded in the reigning superstition ; nor does 
any one adopt him as his guardian deity. 


The bramhiins, ingsir morning and evening worship, repeat 
an incantation, contaiing' a deggriptign of the image of 3 
at noon they perform an act ofwvorship in honour of this god.pre- 
senting to him sometimes a single flower: at the time ofa byfnt 
offering, clarified butter is presented to Brimha. In the moi 
Maghi, at the full moon, an earthen image of this god is worship- 
d, with that of Shivt on his right hand, and that of Vishnoo on 
ia left. This festival laste only one day, and the three gods are, 
the next day, thrown into the river. This worship is accompanied 
with songs, dances, music, &. as at all other festivals; but the 
worship of Brimha is most frequently celebrated by o number of 
young men of the baser sort, who defray the expences by a sub- 
scription.—Bloody sacrifices are never offered to Briimha. 


Brt&mha, notwithstanding the venerable name of grandfather, 
seems to be aslewd as any of the gods. At the time that intoxicat- 
ing spirits were first made, all the gods, giants, gundhtrvis, yitk- 
shts, kinniris, &@ were accustomed ti to drink spirits, and no blame 
was then attached to drunkenness : but one day Brimha, ina state 
of intoxication, made an attempt on the virtue of his own daughter, 


© Jupiter wan called the father and king of gods and mon. 
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by which he incurred the wrath of the gods. Sometime after- 
wards, Briimha boasted in com} , that he was as great a god as 
Shiva. Hearing what.Brimha been saying, the latter, inflam- 
ed with anger, was about to cut off one of Briimha’s heads, but 
was prevented by the intercessions of the a’sembled gods. Briimha 
complained to Doorga, who appeased him by saying, that Shivit 
did not attempt to cut off his head because he aspired to be greater 
than he, but because he (Rrimha) had been guilty of a great crime 
in endeavouring to seduce his daughter. Briimba waa satisfied 
with this answer, but pronounced @ curse on whatever god, gtind- 
hurvé, or psiira ‘should hereafter drink spirits. 


The above is the substance of the story as related in the Mu- 
habhardtt, The Kash#é-khinda of the Skiinda poorant says, 
that Briimha lost one of his heads in the following manner:—this 
god was one day asked by certain sages, in the presence of Kriitoo, 
a form of Vishnoo, who was greatest, Briimha, Vishnoo, or Shivi ? 
Brimha affirmed that he was entitled to this distinction. Krittoo, 
asa form of Vishnoo, insisted that the superiority belonged to 
himself. An appeal was made to the védus; but those bouks de- 
elared in favour of Shivii On hearing this verdict, Briimha was 
filled with rage, and made many insu! ting remarks upon Shivi ; 
who, assuming the terrific form of Kalu-Bhoirtvt, appeared before 
Britmba and Krittoo, and, receiving farther insults from Brimha, 
with his nails tore off one of Briimha’s five heads. Briimha was 
now thoroughly humbled, aud with joined hands acknowledged 
that he was inferior to Shiv. Thus this quarrel betwixt the three 
pods was adjusted ; and Shiv, the naked mendicant, was acknow- 
ledged as Mttha-dévi, the great god. 


Brimba is also charged with stealing several calves from the 
herd which Krishnit was feeding. © 


This god, assuming the appearance of a religious mendicant, 
issaid to have appeared many times on earth for different purposes. 
Stories to this effect are to be found in several of the poorantis. 


The Mihabhariitti contains the following description of the 
heaven of Brimha :—this heaven is 800 miles long, 400 broad, and 
40 high. Nardi, when attempting to describe this heaven, de- 
_clared himself utterly incompetent to the task ; that he could not 
do it in two hundred years; that it contained in a superior degree 
all that was in the other heavens; and that whatever existed in 
the creation of Briimha on earth, from the smallest insect,to the 
largest animal, was to be found here. 


A scene in the heaven of Briimha :—Vrihiispiitee, the spiritual 
guide of the gods, on a particular occasion went to the place of his 
elder brother Ootiit’ ‘he and became enamoured of his pregnant 
wife. The child in the womb repzoved him, Vrihisptitee cursed 
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the child; on whieb account it was born blind, and called Déérghit- 
time’, When grown up, Déerghii-tiima followed the steps of his 
uncle, and ftom his criminal amours Gouttimti and other Hindoo 
naints were born, Déérghii-tiima was delivered from the curse of 
Vrihtsptitee by Yoodhist’hird. 


This god has many names, among which are the following : 
Briimha, or, he who multiplies [mankind] Atmibdo, the self- 
existent, Pirimést’hdé, the chief sacrificer’, Pitamithi, the grand- 
father. Hirtinyi-gurbhu, he who is pregnant with gold. Lokdshi, 
the god of mankind, the creator. Chitteor-antints, the forr-faced. 
Dhata, the creator. Ubjit-yonee, he who is born from the water~ 
lily. Droohinw, he who subdues the giants. Projaptitee, the lord 
of all creatures. Savitréé-pitee, the husband of Savitréé. 


Seer. IV.—Tiutrtt 


Inppv is called the king of heaven, and his reign is said to 
continue 100 years of the gods ; after which another person, from 
among the gods, the giants, or men, by his own merit, raises himrelf 
to this eminence. ho sacrifice of a horse’ one hundred times 
raises a person to the rank of Indré. 


The Shréé-bhagivitt gives the following list of the persons 
who have been or will be raised to the rank of king of the gods 
during the present kilpit ; Hiree, Rochiluii, Sitytjit Trishikhi, 
Vibhoo, Mintrti-droomt, and Pooriindiri, the present Indrti. To 
him will succeed Bilec, Shroot, Shitmbhoo, Voidhriti, Giindhi- 
dhama, Divisputec, and Shoochec. 


Indrit is represented as a white man; sitting on an elephant 
called Oiravitt, with a thunderbolt in his right hand, and a bow 
in his left. He has 1,000 eyes. 


The worship of Indri is celebrated annually, in the day time, 
on the 14th of the lunar month Bhadri. The usual ceremonies of 
worship are accompanied with singing, music, dancing, &. In 
Bengal the greater number of thoso who keep this festival are 
women ; in whose names the ceremonies are performed by officiat- 
ingbramhins. It lasts one day, after which the image is thrown 
into the river. This festival, which is accompanied by the greatest 
feativities, is celebrated all over Bengal ; each one repeating it 
ennually during fourteen years. On the day of worship, a few 
blades of dddrva grass aro tied round the right arm of a man, and 


© From déerghi, long ; tims, darkness. 


4 That is, as the firet bramhitn, he performed all the great sacrifices of the Hindoo 
law, To every sacrifice a brambiin is necessary. 


© ‘The horve,on account of his usefulness in war, was sacrificed to Mara. 
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the left of a woman. Some persona wear this string, which contains 
fourteen knots, fora month after the festival is oven Fourteen kinds 
of fruits, fourteen cakes, &c. must be presented to the image. This 
worship is performed for the purpose of procuring riches, or a house, 
or @ son, or pleasure, or a residence after death in Indri’s heaven. 


__Indrii is supposed to preside over the elements, so that in 
» times of drought prayers are addressed to him as the giver of rain. 


He is also one of the ten ian deities of the earth, and 
ig aaid to preside inthe east. ‘fo render the worship of any other 
gud acceptable, it is necessary that the worship of these deities be 

reviously performed, viz, of Indri, Ugnee, Yumi, Noiritt, 

‘‘roont, Piviint, Eesht, Uniintt, Koovért, and Briimha; also 
that of ‘the five deities’, viz, Sddry&, Gtindsht, Shivi, Doorga, 
and Vishnoo ; and of the nine planets, viz., Riivee, Somi, Min- 
ape Boodhi, Vrihisptitee, Shookri, Shiinee, Rahoo, and Kétoo. 
in consequence of this rule, a few ceremonies of worship are per- 
formed to Indrii at the commencement of every festival. 


The poorantis and other writings contain a number of stories 
respecting this king of the gods, who is represented as particularly 
jealous lest any persons should, by the performance of sacred aus- 
terities, out-do him in religious merit, and thus obtain his king- 
dom. ‘To present these devotees from succeeding in their object, 
he generally sends a captivating female from his own residence to 
draw away their minds, and thus throw them down from the lad- 
der of religious merit, and send them back again to a life of gratifi- 
cation among the delusive forms of earth. But that which entails the 
greatest infamy on the character of this god is, his seducing the 
wife of his spiritual guide Goutiimi. ‘This story is related in the 
Ramaytini as follows: ‘ After receiving the highest honours from 
Pritmtitee, the two descendants of Rtighoo, having passed the night 
there, went towards Mit’hila. When the sages beheld at a distance 
the beautiful city of Jiintkt, they joyfully exclaimed, ‘Excellent! 
excellent!’ Raghiiva, seeing a hermitage in a grove of Mit’hila, 
asked the chief of sages, ¢ t solitary wilderness is this, O divine 
one? I desire to hear whose hermitage this is, beautiful, of im- 
penetrable shade, and inhabited by sages.’ Vishwamitru,, hearin 
these words, in pleasing accents thus answered the lotus-eyer 
Rami: ‘Attend, Pwill inform thee whose is this hermitage, and 
in what manner it became solitary, cursed by the great one in his 
wrath. This was the sacred hermitege of the great Gouttmi, 
adorned with trees, flowers, and fruits. For many thousand years, 
O son of Riighoo, did the sage remain here with Uhillya, perform- 
ing sacred austerities. One dey, O Rami, the sage being gone far 
distant. the king of heaven, acquainted with the opportunity, and 
sick with impure desire, assuming the habit of a sage‘, thus addres- 

£ That is, the habit of Goutifmé. This resembles Jupiter's seducing Alomens, 

_ the wite of Amphytrion, in her husband's absence, in the likewess of Amphytrion, 
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sed. Thilys, «The menstrual season deserves regardé, O thot. 








his depraved woman, 0 afflicter of enemies, knowing Shikrit¢ in 
the disguise of a sage, through wantonness consented, he being 


king of the gods. The chief of the gods having perpetrated his 
crime, she thus addressed him: ‘O chief of gods, thou hast accom- 
plished thy design, speedily depart unobserved. O sovereign of 
the gods, effectually preserve thyself and me from Gouttimi.” In- 
dri smiling replied to Uhitlya, « S beautiful one, I am fully pleased ; 
I will depart ; forgive my transgression.’ After this, he, O Rami, 
with much caution left the hermitage, dreading the wrath of 
Goutiimt. At that instant he saw Goutiimi enter, resplendent 
with energy, and, through the power of sacred austerities, invinci- 
ble even to the gods*; wet with the waters of the sacred teér’- 
thw, as the fire moistened with clarified butter*, he saw him com- 
ing to the hermitage, laden with sacrificial wood, and the sacred 
Koos. Perceiving him, Shitkra’ was overwhelmed with sad- 
ness. The sage clothed in virtue, beholding the profligate lord 
of the gods in the disguise of a sage,’ in dreadful anger thus 
addressed him : ‘ O profligate wretch, assuming my form thou 
hast perpetrated this crime: therefore become an eunuch.’ At 
the word of the magnanimous and angry Goutiimt, the thou- 
sand-eyed god instantly became an cunuch. Deprived of man- 
ly energy, and rendered an eunuch by the anger of the devout 
sage, he, full of agonizing pain, was overcome with surrow*. 
Tho great sage, having cursed him, pronounced a curse upon his 
own wife: Trawmera Je series of years, O siuful wretch, of depra- 
ved heart, thou, enduring excessive pain, abandoned, lying con- 
stantly in ashes, invisible to all creatures, shalt remain in this forest. 
When Rami, the son of Ditshirut’hi, shall enter this dreadful 
forest, thou, beholding him, shalt be cleansed from thy sin. Hay- 
ing, O stupid wretch, entertained him without selfish views, thou, 
filled with joy, shalt again approach me without fear.’ Having 
thus addressed this wicked woman, the illustrious Goutiimt, the 


© ‘ According to the shastrils, sixteen days from the appearance of the monses is 
reckoned the menstrual season. All connubial intercourse is forbidden during the 
tirat three of those days. The guilt incurred by » violation of this rule, on the first 
day is oqual to that of a criminal connection with » female chiindalt, ou the second. 
day equal to the sane act with a washerwoman, and ov the thitd tu the same act 
with afemaio shdddri.” 

4 A name of Indri, signifying strength. 

.._* ‘The Hindoos beliove that the merit of works is such as to be sufficient to 

raise a person higher than the gods themselves, 

£ ‘Teert'hifs are certain places esteemed poculiarly sacred by the Hindoos. 
Bathing in these placea is reckoned highly meritoriows, 

§ That is, the fire of the burnt offering. 

__ Other accounts say, that Gouttimi imprinted 2 thousand female marks upon 
him as proofs of his crimo, and thut Indril wax w ashamed, that he petitioned Goutiimil 
to deliver him from hia disgrace. ‘The sage, therefore, chuuged these marks into eyes, 
and hence Indrff became the thouzaud-eyed god. 
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great ascetic, abandoned this hermitage, and performed austerities 
on the pleasant top of Himivut, frequented by the siddhtis and 
charints*. 


Indrit_ was also guilty of stealing a horse consecrated by king 
Sigiiri, who was about to perform, for the hundredth time, the 
sacrifice of this animal. 


Indra, though king of the gods, has been frequently overcome 
in war: Méghii-nadw‘, the son of Ravtint, the giant, once over- 
came him, and tied him to the feet of his horse. On condition of 
releasing the king of the gods, Briimha conferred on Méght-nadit 
the name Indri-jit, that is, the conqueror of Indrit. He was called 
Méghit-nadii because he fought behmd a cloud,(méghti;) and this 
enabled him to overcome Indri, who, in the engagement, was un- 
able to see him, though he had a thousand eyes, 


Ktishyiipi, the sage, once performed a great sacrifice, to 
which all the gods were invited. ended, on his way to the feast, 
saw 60,000 dwarf bramhtus trying in vain to cross a cow’s footstep 
which was filled with water, and had the misfortune to laugh at 
these pigmies ; at which they were so incensed, that they resolved 
to make a new Indri, who should conquer him, and take away his 
Kingdom, Indrii was so frightened at these 60,000 pigmy bram- 
hiine, who could not get over a cow’s footstep, that he entreated 
Britmha to interfere ; who saved him from their wrath, and conti- 
nued him on his throne. 


Description of Umitravittéc, the residence of Indiit, from the Mit- 
habhartitté :—This heaven was made by Vishwt-kirma,the architect 
of the gods. It is $00 miles in circumference, and 40 miles high ; 
its pillars are composed of diamonds ; all its elevated seats, beds, 
&e. are of gold ; its palaces are also of gold. It is so ornamented 
with ull kinds of precious stones, jasper, chi ite, sapphire, 
emeralds, &c, &c.,that it exceeds in splendour the brightness of twelve 
suns united. It is surrounded with gardens and forests, contain- 
ing among othor trees the parijati, the fragrance of the flowers of 
which extends 800 miles, that is, fills the whole heaven’. In the 
pleasure grounds are pools of water, warm in winter and cold in 
summer, abounding with fish, water-fowl, water-lilies, &c. the land- 
ing places of which are of gold. All kinds of trees and flowering 
shrubs abound in these gardens. The winds are most refreshing, 
never boisterous; and the heat of the sun is never oppressive. 
Gods, sages, tipstras, kinniris, siddhis, saddhyts, dévirshees, 
briimhirshees, rajtirshecs, Vrihtisptitee, Shookrif, Shiinee, Boodht, 
the winds, clouds, Oiraviitt, (Indri’s elephant,) and other celes- 


© Carey and Marshman’s Translation of the Ramaytnti, vol, i., 433. 

4 Thin word aignifiow thander, fe ne 

* It is s curious fact, that though this flower isso celebrated in the poorantis for ite 
fragronce, it hes no scent at all 
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tial beings, dwell in this heaven. The inhabitants are con- 
tinually entertained with songs, dances, music, and every species 
of mirth. Neither sickness, sorrow, nor sudden death, are found 
in these regions, nor are its inhabitants affected with hunger or 
thirst.—When the god Nariidii was sitting in an assembly of princes 
at king Yoodhist’hiri’s, the latter asked him whether he had 
ever seen so grand a scene before. Naridi, after some hesitation, 
declared he had beheld a scenc far more splendid in Indrt’s heaven, 
of which he then gave the above account ; but confessed that the 
place exceeded all his powers of description. 


A scene in Indrit’s heaven :—On a, certain occasion an assem- 
bly of the gods was held in this place, at which, beside the gods, 
Narvdit aad the rishees, the ginis, ditkshis, gundhirvis, &c. were 
present, While the courtezans were dancing, and the kinntrts 
singing, the whole assembly was filled with the highest pleasure, 
To crown their joys, the gods caused a shower of flowers to fall on 
the assembly. The king of the gods, being the most distinguished 
personage present, first took up a flower, and, after holding it to 
dis nose, gave it to a brambtin. The assembled gods laughing at 
the brumhiin for receiving what Indrii had used, he weat home in 
disgrace ; but cursed Indri, and doomed him to become a cat in tho 
house ofa person of the lowest cast. Suddenly, and unknown to 
all, he fell from heaven, and became a cat in the house of a hunter, 
After ho had been absent eight or ten days, Shiichéé, his wife, he- 
came very anxious, and sent messengers every where to enquire for 
her husband. The gods also said ainong themselves, ‘What is be- 
come of Indritit—A total silence reigns in his palace, nor ave we in- 
vited to the dance and the usual festivities ! What can be the mean- 
ing of this ?’—All search was in vain ; and the gods assembled to 
enquire where he was. They found Shichéé in a state of distrac- 
tion, of whom Brtimha enquired respecting the lost god. At 
Tength Briimha closed his eyes, and by the power of medi- 
tation discovered that Indri, having ofiended a bramhta, had 
Decome a cat. Shiichéé, full of alarm, asked Brtimha what she 
was to do, He told her to go to the house of the bramhtn, 
and obtain his favour; upon which her husband would be restored to 
her. Shiiché obeyed the directions of Briimha, and went to the house 
of the brambiin ; who was at Jength pleased with her attentions, 
and ordered her to descend to the earth, and go to the house of the 
hunter, whose wife would tell her what to do that her husband 
might be restored to his throne in heaven. Assuming a human 
form, she went to the house of the hunter, and, looking at the cat, 
sat weeping. The wife of the hunter, struck with the divine form 
of Shiiché3, enquired with surprise who she was. Shiichéé hesita- 
ted, and expressed her doubts whether the hunter's wife would be- 
lieve her ifshe declared her real name. At length she confessed 
who she was, and, pointing to the cat, declared that that was her 
hnsband, Indrii, the king of heaven. The hunter's wife, petrified 
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with astonishment, stood speechless. Shiichéé, after some farther 
discourse, said, she had been informed that she (the hunter's wife) 
alone could assist her in obtaining the deliverance of her hushand. 
After some inoments of reflection, this woman directed Shiiché3 to 
perform the Kalika-vriitii. She obeyed ; and poor Indrii, quitting 
the form of the cat, asvended to heaven, and resumed his place 
among the gods, No doubt he took care in future not to offend 
a bramhtn, 


Another scene in the heaven of Indrt, from the Shrée-bha- 
gtvittt.—On a certain occasion, the heavenly conrtezans and 
others were dancing before the gods, when Indrii was so 
charmed with the dancing and the person of Oorvish3e, 
one of the courtezans, that he did not perceive when his 
spiritual guide Vrihtisputee entered the assembly, and neglected to 
yay him the usual honours. Vrihtispiitee was so inconsed at this, 
that he arose and left the assembly. The gods, perceiving the 
cause, in the utmost consternation’ went to Indrii, and made him 
acquainted with what had passed. The latter intreated the gods 
to join him in seeking for the enraged Vribtspitee ; but the spiri- 
tual guide had, by the power of yogii, rendered himself invisible. 
At last they found the angry gooroo in his own house; and the 
gods, joining their petitions to those of Indri, entreated that the 
offence might be forgiven. Vrihispiitee declared that he had for 
ever rejected Indri, and that his resolution would not be changed. 
Indrt, offended that for so small an offence he should be so harshly 
treated, declared that he would make no farther concessions, but 
seek another religious guide. The gods approved of his resolution, 
and advised him to choose Vishwii-ro6pi, » giant with three heads. 
In process of time, at the suggestion of his mother, Vishwtrddpt 
began a sacrifice to procure the increase of the power of the giants, 
the natural enemies of the gods. Indrii heard of this, and, hurling 
his thunders on the head of the faithless priest, destroyed him in 
aninstant. The father of Vishwtrddpi heard of his son’s death, 
and, by the merit of « sacrifice, gave birth to a giant, at the sight 
of whom Indrt fled to Briimha ; who informed the king of the gods 
that this giant could not be destroyed by all his thunders, unless 
he could persuade Didhééchee, a sage, to renounce life, and give 
him one of his bones. ‘The consented, and by the power of 
yogt renounced life; when Vishwi-kiirma made this bone intoa 
thunder-bolt, aud the giant was destroyed. But immediately on 
his death, a terrific monster arose from the body, to punish Indrii 
for his bramhtinicide Wherever the king of the gods fled, this 
monster followed him with his mouth open, ready to awallow him 
up, till Indrii took refuge in a place where the monster could not 
approach him; however he sat down, and watched the trembling 
culprit. After some time the gods began to be alarmed: there 


£ A, Hindoo considers the anger of his spiritual guide as the greatest possible 
wisfortune. 
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was no king in heaven, and every thing was fulling into complete 
disorder, After consultation, they raised to the throne of heaven, 
in his bodily state, Nthoosht, who had performed the sacrifice of a 
horse one hundred times. When Nithooshi enquired for Shiichie, 
the queen of heaven, he found she was in the parijatii forest. He 
sent for her ; but she declared she would not come, as he hada 
human and not a divine body. ‘The messengers remonstrated with 
her, but she fled to Brimhe; who advised her to send word to the 
new Indrt, that she would live with him, if he would come and 
fetch her with an equipage superior to whatever had been seen 
before in heaven, This message was conveyed to the new Indri ; 
who received it with much joy, but took several days to consider 
in what way he should go to fetch home the queen. At last, he 
resolved to be carried to her in the arms of some of the principal 
sages, As the procession was moving along, tho king, in his exces- 
sive anxiety to arrive at the parijatt forest, kicked the sacred lock 
of hair on the head of Ugistyt ; who became filled with rage, and, 
pronouncing adreadful curse on the new Indri, threw him down, 
and he fell, in the form of a snake, upon a mountain on the earth._— 
Vishnoo, perceiving that one Indrii was kept a prisoner, and that 
another had been cursed and sent down to the earth, resolved to 
find a remedy for this evil, and, cursing the monster who had im- 
prisoned the former king of the gods, restored him to his throne 
and kingdom. 


Another scene in Indrita heaven, from the Mihabhavitét.— 
Nartdiv one day called at Krishni’s, having with him a parijatt 
flower from the heaven of-Indri. ‘The fragrance of this flower 
filed the whole place with its odours. Nariidt first called on 
Rookminéé, one of Krishnit’s wives, and offered the flower to her. 
She recommended him to give it to Krishni, that he might dispose 
of it as he chose. He next went to Krishnt, who received him 
with great respec Well, Nariidti, you are come after long ab- 
sence: what flower is that? ‘Can’t you tell by its fragrance ? said 
Naritidi, ‘it is the parijati. I brought it from Indrt’s garden, and 
I now present it to you.’ Krishnt received it with pleasure, and, 
after some further conversation, Nartidt retired into another part 
of the house and watched Krishni, to see to which of his wives he 
would give this flower; that he might excite a quarrel in Krish- 
nts family, and ultimately a war betwixt Krishnii and Indra. 
Krishni, after Nartidt had retired, went to Rookminéé, and gave 
the flower to her, warning her to keep it secret, lest Stityii-bhama 
(enother of Krishnt’s wives) should hear of it. As soon as Nari- 

i saw to whom Krishnii had given the flower, he paid a visit 
to Siityt-bhama, who received him with great attention. After 
the first compliments were over, Nartidt fetched a deep sigh, 
which Sittyt-bhama noticing, enquired the cause. He seemed to 
answer with reluctance, which made Stityti-bhama still more in- 
quisitive. He then acknowledged that his sorrow was on her ac- 
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count, Heranxiety was now inflamed to the highest degree, and 
she begged him to tell her without delay what he meant. ‘I have 
always considered you,’ says Nariidti,‘as the most beloved wife 
of Krishnt ; the fame of your happiness has reached heaven itself: 
bat from what I have seen vy, I suspect that this is all mis- 
take’ ‘Why? Why? asked Sittyt-bhama moat anxiously. Nart- 
d& then unfolded to her, in the most cautious manner, the story 
of the flower: ‘I brought from heaven,’ says he, ‘a parijati. flower, 
(a flower which is not to be obtained on earth,) and gave it to 
Kriahn&, I made no doubt but he would present it to you—to 
whom else should he present it? But instead of that he went 
secretly to the apartments of Rockminéé, and gave the flower to 
her. ere then is his love to you ?—Sutyt-bhama asked what 
kind of flower this was. Nartidi declared that it was not in hia 
power to describe it. ‘Do you not perceive,’ said he, ‘its odours ? 
‘TI perceived,’ said Stityi-bhama, ‘the most delightful fragrance, 
but I thought it was from your body.’ Nartidi declared that hia 
‘body was offensive, and that it was the parijatt that diffused its 
odours all around. ‘But,’ says he, ‘when you see Krishni, ask 
him to let you look at it.” ‘And do you think then,’ said 
Sityti-bhama, ‘that I shall 5) to Krishni, or see his face any 
more !’— ‘You are right,’ said Nardi: ‘he did not even let you 
see 80 precioun & jewel; but secretly gave it to another.’— 
The enraged Sityti-bhama made the most solemn protestations 
that she had done with Krishnt for ever. Nariidi_praised her for 
her resolution, but hinted, that if she ever did moke up the 
matter with Krishnw, she should insist upon bis fetching one of 
the trees from heaven, and giving it to her. Nardi, having thus 
Jaid the foundation of a dreadful quarrel betwixt Krishnit and his 
wife, and of a war with Indri, withdrew, and Sittyit-bhama retired 
tothe house of angerf.—Some days after this, Krishni’ went to 
se¢ Siityti-bhama, but could not find her: on asking the servants, 
they told him that she had on some account retired to the house of 
anger. Not being able to discover the causc, he went to her, and 
made use of evary soothing expression ; but in vain. ,At last he 
threw himself at her feet, when, after many entreaties, she 
consented to be reconciled, on condition that he should fetch 
one of the trees from heaven, and plant it in her garden, This 
he engaged to do, and sent Gtiroortito Indrti with his respects: 
but commissioned Giiroorti in case of refusal to threaten him 
with war; and if this did not avail, to add, that Krishnti would 
come and trample on the body of his queen, overturn his throne, 
and take the tree from him by force. ‘Neither the entreaties nor 
threaty of Krishnti_ moved Indrt ; who, on the contrary, sent 
him a defiance. Krishnti, on the return of Gtiroort, collected 
his forces, and invaded heaven. Dreadful hevock was made 
on both sides. All the heavens were in a state of frightful 


= A houso set apart for an angry wife, where she retires till her husbend reoon- 
ciles himself to her. 
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uproai; and the gods, full of alarm, advised Indrt to submit, as he 
would certainly be overcome. At length Krishnii let fly a-weapon 
called Soodirshtint, which pursued the fos wherever he went. 
‘The gods again exhorted Indri to sue for peace, to prevent his 
immediate destruction : he at length took this advice, and sub- 
mitted to the enraged Kriehni, who carried off the tree in triumph, 
and appeased his jealous wife Sutyt-bhama. 


The following are some of the names of this : Indri, or, 
the glorious.-Mtrootwan, he who is surounded by the winds: 
—Pakishastinii, he who governs the gods with ‘i ustice. Pooroohdatit, 
he who is invited to a sacrifice performed by king Pooroo.— 
Poortindtiri, he who destroys the dwellings of his enemies.— 
Jishnoo, the conqueror.—Shwl he who is equal to every thing. 
—Shittiimtinyoo, he who performed a hundred sacrifices.—Divits- 
ptitee, the god of the heavens.—Gotribhid, he who clipt the wings 
of the mountains'—Bijree, he who wields the thunder-bolt*— 
Vritritha, he who destroyed the giant Vritri.—Vrisha, the 
holy.—-Soortt-piitee, the king of the gods.—Bularatee, the destroyer 
of Bilu, a giant.—Htrihiy®%, he who is drawn by yellow horses. 
—Nimoochisoodiinit, the destroyer of Nimoochee, a giant.— 
Sinkrindiini, he who causes the wives of his enemies to weep. 
—Toorashat, he who is able to hear all things —Méght-vahtint, he 
who rides on the clouds.—Sthvsrakshi, he who has a thousand 
eyes., 


Scr. V.—Sooryit”. 


Tus god is said to be the son of Kishytipi, the progenitor of 
godsand men. He is represented as a dark-red man, with three eyes, 
and four arms; in two hands he holds the water-lily ; with 
another, he is bestowing a blessing, and with the other forbidding 
fear. He sits on a red water-lily, and rays of glory issue from 
his body. 


The bramhiins consider Sddryt as one of the greatest of the gods, 
because in glory he resembles the one Briimhit, who is called 
téjomtiy, or the glorious. In the védis also this god is much 
noticed : the celebrated incantation called the gaytitrée, and 
many of the forms of meditation, prayer, and praise, used in the 
daily ceremonies of the bramhins, are addressed to him. He is at 
present worshipped daily by the bramhiins, when flowers, water, 
&c. are offered, accompanied with incantations. 

i It is seid, that formerly the mountaina had wings, and that they flew into all 
parts of the earth, and erushed to atoms towns, cities, &e. 

* In this Indri resembles Jupiter Fulminator. 

| Mr, Wilkius considers Indri#f, with his thousand eyes, as a deification of the 


vend, 
w The Sun, 
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On a Sunday, at the rising of the sun, in any month, but es- 
pecially in the month Maghv, a number of persons, chiefly women, 
perform the worship of Sééryi: I shall give an account of this 
worship in the words of a respected friend —‘ The sun is annually 
worshipped on the first Sunday in the month Maghiti, The name of 
this worship is called Dhitrmii-bhaoo, or Sooryt-bhaoo. The cere- 
monies vary in different places, but in this district the women appear 
to be the principal actors; though none are excluded, and even 
‘Mistilmans are so far Hindooized as to join in the idolatry. I saw it 
once thus conducted :—at the dawn of the morning a great number 
of offerings were carried into the open field, and placed in a row. 
The offerings consisted of fruits, sweatmeats, pigeons and kids. A 
small pot was placed by each person’s offering, containing about a 
pint and a half of water. A device made of a water-plant, a species 
of Millingtonia, intended to represent the sun, was placed on the 
edge of the pot, and a small twig of the mango-tree, with a few 
leaves on it, put into it, as people in England keep flowers. The 
pot with all its appendages reprosented the sun perhaps as the 
vivifier of nature, By each offering also was placed (what shall I 
call it 2) an incense-altar, or censer called dhoonachee. It resembled 
a chating-dish, made of copper, and stood upon a pedestal about a 
foot long. It contnined coals of fire, aud a kind of incense from 
time to time was thrown into it, principally the pitch of the sali- 
tree, called dhoona. Near each offering was placed a lamp, which 
was kept burning all day. The women also took their stations 
near the offerings. At sun-rise they walked four tines round the 
whole row of offerings, with the right hand towards them, and the 
smoking dhoonachees placed on their heads ; after which they re- 
sumed their stations again, where they continued in an erect pos- 
ture, fasting the whole day, occasionally throwing a little incense 
into the dhoonachee. Towards evening, the bramhtin who attend- 
ed the ceremony, threw the pigeons up into the air; which, being 

‘oung, could not fly far, and were scrambled for and carried away 
by the crowd. The officiating bramhtin perforated the ears of the 
kids with a needle ; after which they were seized by the first per- 
son who touched them. About sun-set, the offerers again took up 
the ymoking dhoonachees, and made three circuits round the rows 
of offerings. After this, the offerings and lighted lamps were taken 
away by their respective owners, who threw the lamps into a pool 
of water.’ 


‘Women frequently make 2 vow to Sdéryii to worship him, on 
condition that, he give—to one, a son; to another, riches; to 
another, health, &c. Some perform these ceremonies after bearing 
a son, This worship is sometimes attended to by one woman 
alone ; at other times by five, six, or more in company. 


Sddryt and the other planets are frequently worshipped in 
order to procure health. This the Hindoos call a sacrifice to the 
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nine planets, when flowers, rice, water, a burnt-sacrifice, &c. are 
offered. to each of these planets separately. It is said, that two or 
three hundred years ago Mtiyddriibhitti, a learned Hindoo, in 
order to obtain a cure for the leprosy, began to write a poem of one 
hundred Siingskrit® verses in praise of Sééryt; and that by the 
time he had finished the last verse, he was restored to health. 
These verses have been published under the title of Sdérytishiittky, 
the author at the close giving this account of his cure. Sometimes 
a sick person procures @ brambiin to rehearse for him a number of 
‘verses in praise of Sdéryii, offering at the same time to this god 
rice, water, and jiiva’ flowers. If the person be very ill, anda man 
of property, he employs two or three bramhiins, who repeat as 
many as a thousand verses. This ceremony must be performed 
standing in the sun: when a thousand verses are rehearsed, the 
recitation occupies more than a day. The origin of this method of 
obtaining relief from sickness is ascribed to Shambi the son of 
Krishnw, one of the most beautiful youths in the three worlds, who 
was directed in adream to repeat, twice a day, the twenty-one 
names of Sdéryd then revealed to him. 


The persons who receive the name of Sdéryit, and adopt this 

d as their guardian deity, are called Sourts: they never eat till 

they have worshipped the sun, and when the sun is entirely cover- 

ed with clouds they fast. On a Sunday, many Souriis, as well as 

Hindoos belonging to other sects, perform, in a more particular 

naanor, the worship of this idol; and on this day some of them 
fast. 


The Ramaytinti contains the following story respecting Sédrytt, 
Hiinoomant,, &. In the war betwixt Rami and Raviini, an arrow 
discharged by Piiviint pierced the body of Lukshmini : Ramt 
and all his friends were exceedingly alarmed for the life of 
Ltikshmiini ; the physicians tried all their efforty in vain. At 
last one physician declured that if four kinds of leaves could be 
brought from the mountain Giindhi-madhiint, and applied to the 
wound, Likshmint might probably be restored to health. The 
god who had given-this arrow to Raviinti had declared, that who- 
ever was wounded with it in the night should not recover, ifa 
eure were not obtained before day-light. It was night when the 
wound was inflicted, but Htnoomant engaged to bring the lenves 
before morning. ‘'o secure the fulfilment of his promise, he leaped 
into the air, and alighted on the mountain ; but searched in vain 
for the medicinal leaves. While in his search, Raviint, who had 
heard what was going forward, sent Sodryd to arise on the moun- 
tain at midnight. Hinoomani, in a rage, leaped up, and seizing 
Ssoryt’s chariot wheels, placed the blazing god under his arm and 
the mountain on his head, and carried them to the camp of Ram ; 
where the friends of Likshmiint searched out the plants, applied 


» Hibiscus rosa Sinousis. 
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the leaves, and restored him to health : after which Htnoomant 
permitted Sosryt to depart. 


Scéryt has two wives, Siviima and Chaya. The former is 
the daughter of Vishwikirma. After their marti Stvitrna, 
unable to bear the power of his raya, :nade an image of herself; and, 
imparting life to it, called it Chaya’, and left it with Soéryt, She 
then returned to her father’s house ; but Vishwikirma reproved 
his daughter for leaving ler husband, and refused her an asylum ; 
but promised that if she would return, be would diminish the 
glory of Sdoryi’s rays. Siviirna resolved not to return, and, 
assuming the form of a mare, fled inte the forest of Dindtki, 
Chaya and Yiimi, whom Stviirna had left with Sodryii, could not 
agree; and Yiimt one day beating Chaya, she cursed him, so that 
he ever since has had a swelled leg. Yitmii, weeping, went to his 
father Sooryi, shewed him his leg, and related what had happened ; 
upon which Sdéryt began to suspect that this woman could not 
‘be Stivtirna, for no mother ever cursed her own son; and if she 
did, the curse could not take effect. He immediately proceeded to 
the house of his father-in-law, who received him with great respect, 
but unperceived geve him a seat consisting of different sharp 
weapons, by which he became divided into twelve round parts. 
Sooryt was enraged, and could not be pacified till his father-in- 
Taw informed him that his daughter, unable to bear the glory of his 
rays, had forsaken him. On enquiring where she was gone, the 
father said he had sent her back to him immediately on her 
arrival, but that where she now was he could not say. Svoryii, 
by the power of dhyanw’, perceived that Siiviirna had become a 
mare, and was gone into sume forest. The story here becomes too 
obscene for insertion——Sooryt and Stivirna, in the forms of a 
horge and a mare, bad two children, to whom they gave the names 
of Ushwinss and Koomaré®, When Sooryti returned to bis palace, 
he asked his wife who this woman (Chaya) was. She gave him 
her history, and presented herto him as a wife; and from that 
time Chaya was acknowledged as Sooryt’s second wife. 


There are no temples dedicated to Ssory in Bengal. The 
heaven of this god is called Scoryt-lokt' A race of Hindoo kings, 
distinguished as the descendants of the sun, once reigned in Indie ; 
of which dynasty Ikshwakoo was the first king, and Rami the 
sixty-sixth. 

The following are the principal names of Sooryii: Soori, or, he 
who dries up the earth—Sooryt, he who travels, he who sends 


© This word means a shadow. 
P When the old Hindoo ascetics wished to ascertain a fact, they performed what 
is called dhyant, vir., they shut their aad began to meditate, when, it is seid, 


the information they sought was revealed to them. 
© That is, the sous of a mare ; theso are mow physicians to the gods. 
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men to their work.—Dwadtishatina, he who assumes twelve forms’. 
—Divakiri, the maker of the day.—Bhaskiru, the creator of the 
light—Viviswtt, the radiant—Supteshwi, he who has seven 
horses in his chariot,—Viktyttint, be who was made round by 
Vishwitkirma in his lathe.—Urkt, the maker of heat.—Mihira, he 
who wets the earth*—Pooshiini, he who cherishes all.—Dyoo- 
miinee, he who sparkles in the sky.—'trtinee, the saviour—~ 
Mitri, the friend of the water-lily'—Grihtpitee, the lord of the 
stare.—Siihisrangshoo, the thousand-rayed.—Riivee, he who is ta 
be praised. 


Secr. VI.— Gunéshit. 


Tris god is represented in the form of a fat short man, with 
a long belly, and an elephant’s head*. He has four hands ; holding 
in one a shell, in another, a chikrij, in another, a club, and in the 
fourth, a water-lily. He sits upon arat. In an elephant's head 
ave two projecting teeth, but in Ginésht’s only one, the other 
having been torn out by Vishnoo, when in the form of Piirtisoo- 
Tarot fie wished to have an intorview with Shivi, Gundéshi, who 
stood as door-keeper, denied him entrance, upon which a battle 
cau and Pirtisoo-rami, beating him, tore out one of his 
teeth. 


The work called Gtinésht-kbiindt contains a most indecent 
story respecting the birth of this god ; which, however necessary 
to the history, is so extremely indelicate that it cannot possibly be 

iven, It is mentioned in-this story, that Doorga curme the gods ; 
so that they have ever since been childless, except by criminal 
amours with females not their owr wives. 


When it was known that Doorga had given birth to 2 son, 
Shinéé and the rest ofthe gods went to see the child. Shing 
knew that if he looked upon the child it would be reduced to 
ashes ; but Doorga took it as an insult that he should hang down 
his head, and refuse to look at her child. For some time he did 
not regard her reproofs ; but at last, irritated, he looked upon 


+ Alluding to his progress through the twelve signs, 

* The SddryH-sbitHki says, the sun draws up the waters from the earth, and 
then lets them {all in showers again. 

_t At the rising of the sun this flower expands itself, and when the sun retires shuts 
up its leaves again. 

* Sir W. Jones calls Giinéshif the god of wisdom, snd refers, as » proof of it, to 
his having an elephant’s head, I cannot find, however, that thia gud is considered 
by any of the Hindoos au properly the god of ‘wisdom ; for though he in said to give 
knowle to thoes who worship him to obtain it, that ia what is ascribed also to 
other gods. The Hindoos in general, 1 believe, consider the elephant as a stupid 
animal, and it ia a biting reproof to be called as stupid as an elephant. 
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Gindéshi, and its hend was instantly consumed *. The goddess, 
seeing her child headless 7, was overwhelmed with grief, and would 
have destroyed Shin? ; but Briimha prevented her, telling Sht- 
néé to bring the head of the first animal he should find living with 
its head towards the north. He found an elephant in this situ- 
ation, eut off its head, and fixed it upon Gindsht, who then assumed 
the shape he at present wears. Doorga was but little soothed 
when she saw her son with an elephant’s head : to pacify her, 
Britmha said, that amongst the worship of all the gods, that of 
Ginéshi should for ever bear the preference. In the beginning of 
every act of public worship therefore, certain ceremonies are 
constantly performed in honour of Ginéshi*. Not only is 
Gindsbi thus honoured in religious ceremonies, but in almost all 
civil concerns ho is particularly regarded : as, when 9 person is 
leaving his house to go a journey, he says, ‘Oh! thou work per- 
fecting Giinéshi, grant me success in my journey! Giinésht ! 
Gunésht ! Giindshi ’—At the head of every letter, a salutation is 
made to Giindshi| When a person begins to read a book, he 
salutes Giindshti ; and shop-keepers and others paint the name or 
image of thiy god over the doors of their shops or houses, expecting 
from his favour protection and success. 


No public festivals in honour of Gin¢shi are held in Bengal. 
Many persons however choose him as their guardian deity, and are 
hence called Gantipityiis, 


At the full moon in the month i, some persons make or 
buy a clay image, and perform the worship of Ginéshii; when the 
officiating bramhiin performs the ceremonies common in the 
Hindoo worship, presenting offerings to the idol. This god is also 
worshipped at considerable length at the commencement of a 
wedding, as well as when the bride is presented to the bridegroom. 
Great numbers, especially from the western and southern provinces, 
celebrate the worship of Gtindshii on the 4th of the new moon in 





+ ‘This property ia ascribed to Shifnéé, (Saturo,) to point ont, no doubt, the 
supposed banehil iiduence of thie planet,” This vosetmbles the fable of Saturn's 
devouring all his male children. The Ramaytni contains a story respecting 
Dishtritha and Shinés, in which it is said, that D&shiriit'h was once angry with 
this god for preventing the fall of rain in his kingdom: he awcendod his chariot to 
make war with him, when Shi{né?, by a winglo glance of his eyes, set the king's 
chariot on fire, and Dishiity'ht, in the most dreadfal state of slartn, fell from the 
c 

¥ One cause of this misfortune ix anid tobe this: Doorga had Inid hor child to 
sleep with its head to the north, which in forbidden by the shastril. ‘The Anhiki- 
titwit declarce, that ifs person sleep with his head to tle east, he will be rich; if to 
theaouth, he will have long life ; if to the north, he will die ; and if to the west, (except 
when on a journey,) be will have misfortunes, 

+ Ts will ocour to the reader, that in all sacrifices among the Romane, prayers 
were first offered to Janus. 

* Giinésht is famed as writing in beontiful magner : so that when a perwon 
writes fine hand, people say, ‘Ah! he writes like Gtinéshit’ ‘This yod is said to 
have first written the Muhabhartt® from the month of Vyastidévt. 
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Bhadri, when several individuals in each place subscribe and de- 
fray the expence. Many persons keep in their houses a small 
metal image of Gtinésht, place it by the side of the shalgrami, and 
worship it daily. At other times, a burnt-offering of clarified but(er 
is presented to this idol Stone images of Gtinéshi are worshipped 
daily in the temples by the sides of the Ganges at Benares ; but I 
cannot find that there are any temples dedicated to him in Bengal. 


Ginéabii is also called Hiridra-Ginéshi. This name seems to 
have arisen out of the following story :—When Doorga was once 
preparing herself for bathing, she wiped off the turmerick, &. with 
oil, and formed a kind of cake in her fingers*. ‘his she rolled to- 
gether, and made into the image of a child ; with which she was 
so much pleased, that she infused life into it, and called it Hiridra- 
Gindésht ©, The image of this god is yellow, having the face of an 
elephant. He holds in one hand a rope; in another, the spike used 
by the elephant driver ; in another, a round sweetmeat, and in an- 
other, a rod. 


The principal names of Ginéshti are :—Gundéshi, or, the lord of 
the giinnt dévtas’—Dwoimatoor’, the two-mothered \—Eku- 
diinti, the one-toothed.—Hériimbi, he who resides near to Shivi. 
—Liimbodiiri, the long-bellied —Gujantini, the elephant-faced. 


Scr, VII.—Kurtikéyt.. 


Tats is the god of war. He is represented sometimes with 
one, and at other times with six faces ; is of a yellow colour; rides 
ona peacock’; and holds-in his right hand an arrow, and in his 
lett, a bow. 


The reason of the birth of Kartikéyt is thus told in the Koo- 
maru-simbhitvi, one of the kavyiis :—Tariikt, a giant, performed 
religious austerities till he obtained the blessing of Brtinha, after 
which he oppressed both Lramhtins and gods. He commanded that 
the sun should shine only so far as was necessary to cause the 
water-lily to blossom; that the moon should shine in the day as 
well asin the night. Ie sent the god Yiimi to cut grass for his 
horses ; commanded Paiviint to prevent the wind from blowing any 
stronger than the puff of a fan ; and ia a similar manner tyrannized 


> ‘Tho Hincoos have a custom of cleaning their bodies by rubbing them all over 
with turmerick ; and then, taking vil in their hands wipiug it of again, when it falls 
4 8 pnate all round them. - 

¢ Hiridra the name for turmerick. 

@ ‘These are the companions of Shivit. 


ues 2th, SE Gtndahtte mothers was Doorgs, and the other the female elephant 


t Juno's chariot was said to be drawn by peacocks, 
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over all the gods At le Indra called a council in heaven, 
when the gods applied to ha: but the latter declared he was 
unable to reverse the blessing he had bestowed on Tariki ; that 
their only hope was Kartikéyt, who should be the son of Shivi, 
and deatroy the gaint.—After sometime, the gods assembled again 
to consult respecting the marriage of Shiv, whicae mind was entire- 
ly absorbed in religious austerities. After long consultations, Kitn- 

Mrp&! was called, and all the gods began to flatter him in such a 
manner that he was filled with pride, and declared he could do 
every thing: he could conquer the mind even of the great god 
Shivt himself. That, ‘says Indrt,’ is the very thing we want you 
to do,’ At this he appeared discouraged, but at length declared, 
that he would endeavour to fulfil his promise. He consulted his 
wife Rtitéé; who reproved him for his temerity, but consented to 
accompany her husband. They set off, with Viistintt*, to mount 
Himalttyt, where they found Shivit sitting under a roodrakshii' tree, 
performing his devotions. 


Previously to this, Himaltiyti* had been to Shivii, and propos- 
ed that Doorga, his daughter, should wait upon him, that be might 
uninterrupte uy goon with his religious austerities; which offer 
Shivt accepted. One day, after the arrival of Kiindirpt and his 
party, Doorge, with her two companions Jitya and Vijttya, carried 
some flowers and a necklace to Shivi. In the moment of opening 
his eyes from his meditation, to receive the offering, Kiindtrpt let 
fly his arrow; and Shivii, smitten with love, awoke ns from a 
dream, and asked who had dared to interrupt his devotions.— 
Looking towards the south he saw Ktindtrpit, when fire proceeded 
from the third eye in the centre of his forehead, and burnt Kiin- 
dirpit to ashes’. The enraged god left this place for another forest, 
and Doorga, seeing no prospect of being married to Shivi, returned 
hore full of sorrow. She sought at last to obtain her object by 
the power of religious austerities™, in which she persevered till 
Shivt was drawn from his devotions, when the marriage was con- 
summated. 


‘fhe Mithabhartitt and Ramaytinti contain accounts of the 


# The god of love. 

& The spring. The Hindvo poets always unite love and apring together. 

5 From the frat of this tree necklaces are made, the wearing of which is a 
great act of merit among the Hindoos. 

* The mountain of this name personified. 

4 Through the blessing of Shiva to RUt&s, Kindifrptt was afterwards born iu 
the family of Kriahni, and took the name of Kamit-dévi ; after which Rutes (then 
called Mayavate®) was again married to him, 

= Whon this goddess, says s kavyt shastri, told hor mother that she 
‘would perform austerities to obtain Shivit, her mother, alarmed, exclaimed—* Ooma! 
(Oh! mother !) how can you think of going into the forest to perform religious aus- 
terities 1 Stay and perform religious services st home, and you will obtain the god you 
desire. How can your tender form boar thove teverition? The dewar beara tho weight 
of the beo, but if a bird pitch upon it, it breaks directly,” =~ 
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birth of Kartikéyt, the fruit of this marriage; but they are so 
jndeticate that the reader, I doubt not, will excuse their omission. 


On the last evening in the month Kartiki, a clay image of 
this god is worshipped", and the next day thrown into the water. 
These ceremonies differ little from those at other festivals: but 
some images made on the occasion are not less than twenty-five 
cubits high; that is, a whole tree is put into the ground, and wor- 
shipped asa god. The height of the image obliges the worshippers 
to fasten the offerings to the end of a long bamboo, in order to 
raise them to the mouth of the god. This festival is distinguished 
by much singing, music, dancing, and other accompaniments of 
Hindoo worship. z 


The image of Kartikéyi is also made and set up by the side of 
his mother Doorga, at the great festival of this dess in the 
month Ashwint; and each day, at the close of the worship of 
Doorga, that of her son is performed at considerable length. In 
the month Choitra also the worship of Keser accompanies that 
of his mother.—No bloody sacrifices are offered to this idol. 


At the time when the above festival is held, some persons 
make ° or purchase clay images, which they place in their houses, 
and before which the officiating bramhin performs the appointed 
ceremonies ; preceding which 2 prayer is made for offspring. This 
is repeated sometiines on the anniversary of this day, for four years 
together. If the person, long disappointed, should, in these years, 
or soon after, happen to have a child, particularly a son, the whole 
is ascribed to Kartikéyie. When persons have made a vow to 
Kartikéyw, they present offerings to this idol at the completion of 
the vow. These vows are sometimes made to obtain the health of 
a child, or a.son; @ woman, when she makes this vow, thus ad- 
dresses the god: ‘Oh! Kartikéyt thakoord 4, give me a son, and 
T will present to thee [here she mentions a number of offerings, as 
sweetmeats, fruits, &]—I do not want a female child.’ This 
vow may be made at any time, or place, without any previous 


™ Vast numbers of these images are made; in some towns sa many as five hun- 
dred. It ix supposed that in Calcutta more than five thonsand are wade aud wor- 
ipped. 


* He who makes an image for his own use is supposed to do an act of much 
greater merit than the person who purchases one. 

® A part of the Mifhabhartt¥ is sometimes recited to obtain offspring. The part 
thus rend. ina lint of the ancestors of Hifree, (a name of Vishnoo.) When a person 
wishes to have this ceremony performed, he employs a leatned native to recite these 
veraee, aud another to examine, by s separate copy, whether the verses be read with- 
out mistake: if they be read improperly, no benefit will arise from the oeremany. If 
the porson who reeks offspring be unable to attend himeelf during the ceremony, he 
engages come friend to hear the words in his stend—Somo verses of paisa, sddremed 
to Shiva, are also occasionally read in the ears of a husband and wife who are anxious 
to obtain offepring. 


q A term of respect, meaning oxcellent. 
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ceremony. When several women are sitting together, another 
woman perbaps comes amongst them, and, in the course of 
the conversation, asks the mistress of the house, ‘ Has your 
daughter-in-law any children yet ¢ She replies, in a plaintive man- 
ner, ‘No, nothing but a girl.” Or she answers altogether in the 

negative, adding, ‘I have again and again made vows to Karti- 

kéy@, and even now I promise before you all, that ifthe god will 

give her a son, I will worship him in a most excellent manner, 

and my daughter-in-law will do it as long as she lives.’ 


There are no temples in Bengal dedicated to Kartikéyt, nor 
are any images of him kept in the houses of the Hindoos except 
during a festival. 


The principal names of Kartikéyw, are : Kartikéyw, or, he who 
was cherished by six females of the name of Krittika’—Miha- 
séni, he who commands multitudes.—Shitraniint, the six-faced.— 
Skindi, he who afflicts the giants—Ugnibhoo, he who arose from 
Uagnee.—Gooht, he who preserves his troops in war,—Tarikjit, 
he who conquered Tartkii.—Vishakht, he who was born under 
the constellation of this namne.—Shikhi-vahinw, he who rides on a 
peacock,—Shuktee-dhirt, he who wiclds the weapon called 
shitktee.—-Koomart, he who is perpetually young*W—Krounchti- 
dartni, he who destroyed the giant Krounchit. 


Itis said that Kartikéy& was never married, but that Indrit 
gave him a mistress named Déviséna. Ho has no separate heaven, 
nor has Ginésht: they live with Shiva on mount Koilasv. 


Sect. VIII—Ugnec. 


THis god is represented asa red corpulent man, with eyes, eye- 
brows, beard, and hair, of s tawny-colour. He rides on a goat; 
wears a poita, and a necklace made with the fruits of eleocarpus 
ganitrus. From his body issue seven streams of glory, and in his 
Bent hand he holds a spear. He is the son of Kushy&pt and 

titea, 

Tignee has his forms of worship, meditation, &c. like other 
gols; but is especially worshipped, under different names, at the 
time of a burnt-offering, when clarified butter is presented to him. 
The gods arg saidto have two mouths, viz., that of the bramhtin, 
and of fire (Ugnee). 


* Six atars, (belonging to ures major) said to be the wives of six of the seven rieh 
‘Those forties are called Krittika, ‘They cherished Kartikéyl{as soe as he war tore 
fo the forest of writing.rowls, und hevee his name isa regular patronyans of Krittika, 
becanse they were as his mothers. 


" Under sixteen years of age. 
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At the full moon in the month Maght, when danger from fire 
is considerablo, some persons worship this god before the image of 
Briimha, with the accustomed ceremonies, for three days. hen 
any particular work is to be done by the agency of fire, as when a 
kiln of bricks is to be burnt, this god is worshipped ; also when 
a trial by ordeal is to be performed. 


Some bramhiins are distinguished by the name sagnikis, be- 
cause they use sacred fire in all the ceremonies in which this ele- 
ment is used, from the time of birth to the burning of the body 
after death. ‘This fire is preserved in honour of the god Ugnee, 
and to make religious ceremonies more meritorious’. 


Tignee, as one of the guardian dcities of the earth, is wor- 
shipped at the commencement of every festival. He presides 
in the 8. E. 


Bhrigoo, a sagnikii brambtin and a great sage, once cursed bis 
guardian deity Ugnee, because the latter had not delivered Bhrigoo’s 
wife from the hands of a giant, who attempted to violate her 
chastity when she was in a state of pregnancy. The child, how- 
ever, sprang from her womb, and uced the giunt to ashes. 
Bhrigoo doomed the god to eat every thing. Ugnce appealed to 
the assembled gods, and Briimha soothed him by promising, that 
whatever he ate should become pure. Ugnee was also once cursed 
by one of the seven rishees, who turned him into cinders. 


Trjoont, the brother of Yoodhisthirii, at the entreaty of 
Tgnee, set fire to the forest Khiindtivi, in order to eure hin of a 
surfeit contracted in the following manner :—Mirooti, a king, 
entered upon a sacrifice which occupied him twelve months, during 
the whole of which time -clarified butter had been pouring on 
the firo, in a stream as thick as an elephant’s trunk: at length 

ee could digest no more, and he intreated Urjoonti_ to burn 
this forest, that ho might eat the medicinal plants, and obtain his 
appetite again. 


Swaha, the daughter of Kishyipt, was married to Ugnee. Her 
name is repeated at the end of every incantation used at a burnt- 
offering, as wellas in some other ceremonies. The reason of this 
honor is attributed to Ugnee’s uxoriousness. 

The heaven of thia god is called Ugnoe-loki. His principal 
names are .—Viinhes, or, he who receives the clarified butter in 
the burnt-sacrifice (homi).—Véétihotri, he who purifics those 
who perform the homt.—Dhiintinjityt, he who conquers (destroys) 
riches.—Kripéétityonee, he who is born, from rubbing two sticks 
together —Jwilint, he who burns.—Ugnee, he to whom fuel is 
presented. 


‘ There may be some resemblance in this to the custom of the Romans, in presery- 
ing a perpetual fire in the temple of Yesta. 
8 
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Sect. IX.—Paviini, 


TuIs is the god of the winds, and the messenger of the gods". 
His mother Uditaé, it is said, prayed to her husband, that this son 
might be more powerful than Indri : her request was granted ; 
but Indri, hearing of this, entered tho womb of Uditée, and cut 
the foetus, first into seven parts, and then each part into seven 
others, ‘hus Piivtinii assumed forty-nine forms'. He is meditated 
upon as a white man, sittingon a deer, with a white flag in his 
his right hand, 


Pivint has no separate public festival, neither image, nor 
temple. Asone of the ten guardian deities of tho earth, he is 
worshipped, with the rest, at the commencement of every festival. 
He is said to preside in the N. W. Water is also offered to him 
in the daily ceremonies of the bramhiins ; and, whenever a gont 
is offered to any deity, a service is paid to Vayoo, another form 
and name of Piiviint. In the work called Udiktrtini-mala, a 
Turmt-aacrition of the flesh of goats’ is ordered to be offered to 

is god. 


The following story is related of Piiviint in the Shréé- 
bhagtivittt :—On a certain occasion Nartidti paid a visit to 
Sooméroo’, and excited his pride in such a manner, that he protest- 
ed the god Pivint could not approach his summit. Nariidit 
carried the news of Soomérou’s insolence to Pivint, and advised 
him to go and break down the summit of Sooméroo ; which, even 
to the depth of 800 miles below the surface, was of selid gold. 
Piiviinii went, and produced such a tempest, that the earth 
trembled to its centre ; and the mountain goes terribly alarmed, 
invoked Giroort, who came to his relief, and, covering the moun- 
tain with his wings, secured it from the wrath of Ptivint. For 
twelve months, however, the storm raged so that the three worlds 
were hastening to destruction. The gods dosired Nartidt to prevail 
on Ptivtinu to compose the difference with Sooméroo : instead of 
complying with which the mischievous rishee went, and calling 
Pivtint a fool for exciting such a storm to no purpose, told him that 
as long as Giroorii protected the mountain with his wings, there 
wes no hope; but that, if he would attack Sooméroo, when 
Gitroorti was carrying Vishnoo out on a journey, he might easily 
be revenged. This opportunity soon occurred: all the gods 


= T can find no agreement betwixt this god and either Meroury or Aulus. 
2 The forty-nine points, The Hindoos havo 49 instead of 82 pointa; and the 
wanifs, which contain a story on every distinct feature of the Hindoo philosophy, 
Rive given this fable; and in the vame tanner sil the elements are. personifled, and 
some remarkable story invented to account for their peculisr properties. 
7 The goat, it will be remembered, was slain in the sacrifices of Bacchus 


» The mountain of this name personified. 
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(380,000,000) were invited to Shivt’s marriage with Parvitéé, 
among whom were the mountains Sooméroo, Trikdott, Oodiiyt*, 
Usta®, Vindhy3, Malyiivant, Gindhima-dint, Chitrikoati, Ma- 
liyti, Nil¥, Moinakt*, &e. Vishnoo, riding on Giroorii, also went to 
the marriage, and all the heavens were left empty. Seizing this op- 
portunity, Piiviint flew to Sooméroo, and, breaking the summit 
of the mountain, hurled it into the sea‘. 


Paviini is charged with an adulterous intercourse with Un, jjtina, 
the wife of Késhtréé, a monkey. The fruit of this intercourse was 
Hinoomant. 


Piivtin’ was once inflamed with lust towards the hundred 
daughters of Kooshtinabhit, a rajirshee ; and because they refused 
his offers, he entered the body of each, aud produced acurvature 
of the spine. They were made straight again by a king named 
Brimhi-ditti, to whom they were married. 


The name of the heaven of this god is Vayoo-loki. His prin- 
cipal namos are :—Shwisiini, or, he who is the giver of breath.— 
Spirshiini, the toucher.—Vayoo, he who travels.—Mattirishwa, he 
who gave his mother sorrow’.—Prishiidiishwa, he who rides on the 
decr.—Giindhivihi, he who carries odours.—Ashoogt, he who 
gocs swiftly —Marooti, without whom people die.—Nubhtswttt, 

¢ who moves in the air.—Puviint, the purifier —Prébhingjtnt, 
the breaker. 


Sect, X.—Viiroont. 


‘Tuts is the god of the waters. His image is painted white ; he 
sits on a sea-animal called mikirt, with a rope‘in his right 
hand. 


Vitroont’s name is repeated daily in the worship of the bram- 
h&ng ; but is image is never made for worship, nor has he any pub- 
lic festival or temple in Bengal. He is worshipped however as one 


© Monntains over which the sun rises. 

» Behind which the eun seta, 

© Some of these belong to the snowy range north of India, and others to the tropi- 
cal range dividing sonth from north India. ‘Thaw and other mountains are parronitod, 
and by the Hindoo poets sre designated os the residence of the gods, and by poetical 
licence ranged among the inferior gods. 

4 Here it bocame the island of Ceylon, (Lifaka.) 

* When Iudrif cut him into forty-nine pieces in the womb. 

| quhis weapon is ealted pash, and has this property, that whomsoever it catcher, 


it binds eo faat that b 2 ; 
he the of bs weapon ae ae ene AU She Bode, mien, rakeliies, Re: lonrn 
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of the guardian deities of the earth; and also by those who farm 
the lakes in Bengel, before they go out a fishing: and in times of 
drought people repeat his name to obtain rain‘. 


A story of this god is contained in the Piidmt poorant to this 
purport.  Raviint was once carrying an Wnadee-lingiti from Hima- 
liyd to Linka', in order that he might accomplish all his ambitious 
schemes agninst the gods: for it was the property of this stone, 
also called kamt'-lingt, to grant the worshipper all his desires, 
whatever they might be. Shivi, however, when permitting 
Raviinii to remove this his image to Liinka, made him promise, that 
wherever he suffered it to touch the ground, thero it should remain. 
When the gods saw that Ravin’ was carrying this stone to Litnke, 
all the heavens were in a state of agitation : for the gods knew, 
that if Ravint could be permitted to accomplish his wishes, nei- 
ther Indrt nor any other god would continue on his throne. 
Councit after council was held, and applications made to different 

ds in vain. It was at last resolved that Vtiroonti should enter 
the belly of Ravitutl, who would thereby be compelled to set the 
stone down, while discharging his urine‘. Viroonti necordingly 
entered the belly of Ravtnt, as he was carrying the lingti on his 
head ; nnd the latter soon began to feel the eifvets of his visit, 
His belly swelled prodigiously :—he proceeded however on his 
journey, till at Jast he could waitno longer. At this moment Indri, 
in the form of an old bramhtin, meeting him, Ravind, after asking 
who he was, and where he was going, entreated him to hold the 
lingt for a short time, promising to bestow on him the greatest 
favours ; to which the bramhtin consented, agreeing to hold the 
stone an hour, but no longer. Raviinii told him he would not de- 
tain him half that time ; and squatted on his hams to rid himself 
of Viroont, After he had thus sat for four hours, the brambhitin, 
complaining he vould hold the stone no longer, threw it down— 
when the lower part sunk into the world of the hydras, and the 
top is said to be visible to this day at Voidyii-na’tht, a place 
in the zillah of Beerbhoom, where the river Klirsoo is believed 
te have arisen from the urine of this encmy of the gods. Ravinti, 
when he arose, aud saw what had taken place, went home full of 






« Attho time of a drought, it is common for bramhins to sit in erowsly by the 
sides of the Ganges, or any other river, and address their prayers to thia god, A brain 
hiin once informed mo, that he remembered when Krisbaa-Chiindri, tho rajé of Nava. 
wept, guve prevents to vast multitudes of brambi{as thns employed; and that, in 
the midut of their prayers, Virouni sent a plentiful supply of rain, 

4 Ceylon. 

+ Kami means dusire. 

*Ravifnti conld not hold the ling while in this act, aka person hereby becomes 
unclean wmtil he has bathed. ‘Thia is the atrict rule of the uhasir: at present, how- 
ever, shoulda person, in the midst of his worship, be compelled to discharge urine, he 
door not bathe, but only changes bis clothes, 

1 Tho Hindoou do not drink the water of this river, but bathe in and drink the 
water of a pool there, which they have called Navi-ginga, viz., the New tings. 
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rage and dseppeninent ; some accounts add, that he went and 
fought with the gods in the most furious manner. 


The heaven of this god, called Varoontilokt, is 800 miles in 
circumference, and was formed by Vishwtktrma, the divine ar- 
chitect. In the centre is a grand canal of pure water. Viroonti, 
and his queen Varoonéé, sit on a throne of diamonds ; and around 
them the court, among whom are Stimoodri, Gtinga, and other 
river gods and goddesses” ; the twelve Aditytis, and other deities ; 
the hydras; Oiravtitti; the doitytis; the dantivits, &e. The plea- 
sures of this heaven consist in the gratification of the senses, as in 
the heavens of Indrt and others. There does not seem to be a 
vestige of any thing here, but what would exactly meet the wishes 
of a hibertine. - ~ 


A scene in the heaven of Viiroont :—Nimee, a king, invited 
Viishisht’hti to preside as priest over the ceremonies at a sacrifice 
he was about to perform. Vitshisht’bi, being engaged at that time 
as priest to perform a sacrifice for some other king, from whom 
he expected very large presents, excused himself for the present; 
when Nimee, xfter using entreaty in vain, employed another sage 
ag priest. Vitishisth’hi, having concluded the sacrifice in which fe 
was engaged, proceeded to the palace of Nimee; but hearing that 
the king had employed another priest, was filled with rage, and 
Pronounced acurse on the king, by which he was reduced to ashes. 

efore the curse took effect, however, the king cursed Vishisht'hi, 
and reduced his body also to ashes. The soul of Vishisht’ht ascend- 
ed to Briéimha, to enquire how he was to procure a body again. 
Brimha said, ‘Go to the gods Viroonii and Sdéryt.. He went, 
and obtained his body in the following manner ; Sdoryt, captivated. 
with the sight of Oorviishéé, a courtezan, as she was dancing in 
Indri’s heaven, invited her to his house. As she was going, 
Vitroont met her, and became enamoured of her also. [Here the 
story becomes too filthy tg be written——] From the inflamed 
passions of these two gods, Ugiistyi, an eminent ascctic, was born, 
and Vishisht’ht, one of the most exalted of the Hindoo saints, ob- 
tained a new body. The priests who had been employed by Nimee, 
fearing they should lose all employment hereafter if they suffered 
the king thus to perish, at the close of the sacrifice formed from the 
ashes a young mau, to whom they gave the name of Jintki ; who 
became the father of Séita, the wife of Ramt. 


The meaning of the name Viroont is, he who surrounds.-— 
This god is algo called Prichéta, or the wise. —Pashéé, he who holds 
a rope.—Yadiisang-ptitee, the lord of the watery tribes. ~U ppitee, 
the lord of waters. 


122 Among these deities aro included gods of walle, pools, lakes, basins, whirl 
pool, 
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Secr. X1—Yame. 


Tis god is called the holy king, who judges the dead. His 
image is that of a green man, with red garments ; inflamed eyes ; 
having a crown on his hend, and a flower stuck in his hair’; sitting 
on a buffaloe, with a club in his right hand. His dreadful teeth, 
grim aspect, and terrific shape, fill the inhabitants of the three 
worlds with terror. 


An annual festival is held in honour of Yimt on the second 
day of the moon’s increase in the month Kartiki, when an image 
of clay is made, and worshipped with the usual ceremonies for one 
doy, and then thrown into the river. No bloody sacrifices are 
offered to this god. 


Yimii is also worshipped at the commencement of other festi- 
vals, as one of the ten guardian deities of the carth. He presides 
in the south. 


Every day the Hindoos offer water to Yimii, in the aremony. 
led tirpiinii, as well as annually on the 14th of the mont! 
grthaytint, when they repeat several of his names. 


At the time of other festivals, the Hindoos sometimes make an 
image of the mother of Yumi’, and worship it. At other times 
children in play make this image, and pretend to worship it. 


On the first of the month Kartiki, a curious ceremony takes 
place in every part of Bengal :—the unmarried girls of each house 
engage 2 near relation to diga small pit near the front of the house, 
at the four corners of which they sow rice, or barley, or wheat, and 
plant some stalks of the plantain or other tree: they also plant 
other branches in the midst of the pit. The place being thus pre- 
pared, every morning for a month these girls, after putting on clean 
apparel, and sprinkling their heads with the water of the Ganges to 
purify themselves, present flowers, &c. to Yiimii by the side of this 
small pit, repeating an incantation. Each day they put a single 
kouree? in an earthen pot, and at the end of the ceremony present 
the thirty kourees to the person who dug the pit. They perform 
this ceremony to procure from Yimii either husbands, or sons, or 
happinoss, and also that they may escape punishment after death, 


® It is very common to vee a fower, which bas boon provented to an image, etuck 
in the bunch of hair which the Hindoos tie behind the head. This is done under the 
idea that the flower has zome virtue in it. Several shastriis prescribe this practice, and 
promiso rewards to the person who places in his hair flowers which have been prewent- 
ed to his guardian deity, or to any other god. 

© Avery old woman, who is st the sete time = groat scold, is called by the 
Hindoos the mother of Yimi. 

? Shells from the Maldive islands, which pasa for monoy in Bangal. More than 
six thousand of these shells may be bought for rapoo. ¥ 


HIS COURT AS JUDGE OF THE DEAD—HIS PALACE, at 


I have heard of some Hindoos, who, rejecting the worship of 
ather gods, worship only Ytmi ; alleging that their future state is 
to be determined only by Yumi, and that they have nothing there- 
fore to hope or to fear from any beside him. 


Yiimi is judge of the dead. He is suid to hold a court, in 
which he presides as judge, and has a person to assist him, called 
Chitré-goopti*, who keeps an account of the actionsof men. A 
number of officers are also attached to the court, who bring the 
dead to be judged. If the deceased persons have been wicked, Yimii 
sends them to their particular hell ; or if good, to some place of happi- 
ness, The poor Hindoos, atthe hour of death, sometimes fancy they 
see Yiimil’s officers, in a frightful shape, coming to fetch them away, 


Yimii is said to reside at Yimaliyi, on the south side of the 
earth’. All souls, wherever the persons die, are supposed te go to 
Yiimiti in four hours and forty minutes ; and a dead body cannot 
be burnt till that time have elapsed. 


. The following account of Yimaliyd, and of Voitirandé, the 
river to be crossed after death, is taken from the Muhabharitt :— 
After Briinha had created the three worlds, viz., heaven, earth, and 
patilt, he recollected that a place for judgment, and for the Punish 
ment of the wicked, was wanting. He therefore called Vishwi- 
kiirma, the architect of the gods, and gave him ordera to prepare a 
very superb palace. Opposite the sonth door Vishwikiirma made 
four pits for the punishment of the wicked. Three other doors 
were reserved for the entrance of the good, that they might not see 
the place of punishment when they went to be judged. Briimha, 
taking with him the giindhiirviis, the giants, &c. went to see the 
place, und gave it tho name of Stnjée-vinéé. The giindhirviis 
asked Brimba to give themthis beautiful palace. Brifmla asked 
them if they were willing to inflict the punishments on the wicked : 
to which they replied in the negative. The giants were next about 
to seize the place by force ; to prevent which Brimha ordered Vish- 
witkiirma to form a vast trench around, and to fill it with water, 
which became the river Voittrin#e. Briimha next ordered Ugnee 
to enter the river, and the waters became hot. Having thus sur- 
rounded the hall of judgment with a river of boiling water, the 
creator ordered, that after death each one should be obliged to swim 
across. This, however, subjected the good to punishment: to pre- 
vent which it was ordained, that the offering of a black cow toa 
bramhtin should cool the river, and render the person’s paysage 
easy’. It was still necessary, that some one should occupy this place, 
and judge the dead; and Briimha assigned this work to Yumi. 

4 That is, he who paints in secret ; or, he who writes the fates of men in secret. 

* Ono Hindoo sometimes jokes with another, by esking him where he is going, as 
he seems to be prosoeding pe ome 


*_ I do not find that the Hindoos have any ferryman, like Charon, or boat to cross 
this river ; though they talk of crossing it by laying bold of the tail of the black 
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The Ramayiint contains the following story about Yimt :— 
Soon after Giinga came down to the earth, Yiimi was very angry 
with the gods, as she left him nothing to do in his office of judge ; all 
the people, however sinful, through her power ascending to heaven. 
His officers, in a rage, were about to give up their places, and leave 
him. On applying to Indri, he advised him not to place his mes- 
sengers in any situation where the wind, passing over Gtinga blew ; 
for that all persons touched even by the wind of this sacred river 
had all their sins removed, and would go to heaven. 


Many other stories are to be found in the poorantis, some of 
them supposed to be related by persons who have been at Yiimaliyti: 
the following are of this description—In a certain village lived 
two persons of the same name; one of whom had lived out his 
whole time, the other had many years to live. Chitrii-goopti, 
examining his register, sent Yuimt’s messengers to fetch the person 
whose appointed time was expired: the messengers went, but 
brought the wrong person. On re-examining his records, Chitri- 

opti found ont the mistake, and directed the officers to hasten 

ack with the soul before the relations had burnt the body. Whileat 
Yimaltiyt, this person looked all around, and saw, in one place, the 
punishments inflicted on the wicked : Yimi's officers were chastising 
some, by casting them into pits of ordure ; others, by throwing them 
into the arms of a red hot image ofa woman"; others, by making their 
bellies immensely large, and their mouths as small as the eye of a 
needle ; others, by feeding them with red hot balls; others, by 
throwing them into pits filled with devouring worms and insects, 
or with fire. In other places he saw those who had practised severe 
mortifications living in # state of the greatest magnifivence ; and 
‘women who had been burnt on the funeral pile, sitting with their 
husbands, enjoying the greatest delights. As he was coming away, 
he saw preparations making for the reception of some one in the 
highest style of grandeur, and asked the messengers who was to 
enjoy this. The messengers replicd that it was for one of his neigh- 
hours, a very holy man, whose appointed time was nearly expired ; 
and who, in fact, died soon afterwards. 


A story very similar to this is often related of a person named 
Bulirami, of the voidyt cast, who lived some years ago at Choopée, 
near Nidééys. This man, to all appearance, died ; and was lying 
by the side ofthe Ganges, while his relations were collecting the 
wood and other materials to burn the body. Beforo the fire was 


cow which they offered in onder to obtain a aafe passage, It is very comnion in Ben 
for a herdoman to cross a river by taking held of a cows tail. ee 
* Whatever the Hindoos may think of Gogs's taking away their sing, i is a0- 
knowledged by all, that the inhabitants who live on the bake of the Ganges are the 
most corrupt and profligate of all the Hindoos. 
. The mens is ent for the pa ree of adulterers. When Raviinitl was 
ing off Sééta by force, ahe remii jira, for this crime he ld hay 
into the burning ariue Of this Image after death. y Seeran he vey Mere 30 
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lighted, lowever, the body began to move, and in’a little while the 
dead man arose, and told his friends of his having been carried by 
inistake to Yimalilyt, where he saw terrific sighta of the punish- 
ments of the wicked. This man lived fifteen years after this journey 
to Yimi’s palace, 


The following story was invented, no doubt, in order to check 
excessive sorrow fur deceased relations.—A rich brambtin had only 
one son, who grew up to manhood, and was loved almost to distrac- 
tion by his parents". ‘This son, however, died in his youth, and his 
wife was burnt with him on the funeral pile. The father and 
mother were yo overwhelmed with distress, that for years they 
refused all comfort. During this time an old servant, who had 
served the bramhiin many years, and had eater_of his food’, died, 
and, for his merit, was made one of Ytimd's officers. This man 
was going one day to fetch the soul of some one from the village 
where he had once lived, and saw his former master weeping by 
the side of the road for the Joss of his son. Assuming his old torm, 
he raised up his master, and endeavoured to comfort him, but in 
vain. He then told him, that he was become one of Yimt's offi- 
cers, on account of the merit he had obtained by serving him (the 
bramhitin), and eating of his food; and that now, to remove his 
sorrow, he would take him and shew him his son. The old man 
got on his back, and the officer immediately carried him to the 
residence of Yiimt, and shewed him his son and daughter-in-law 
in the greatest happiness, surrounded with every delight, playing 
at chess, But the son, having lost all affection for his parent, 
would not even Jook at him, though exhorted to it by his wife. 
He replied, that in numerous transmigrations, it was very likely 
that this old man might have been his son again and again, The 
old man was so incensed, to see that his Uaughtersin-law had more 
affection for him than his own son, for whom he was dying with 
grief, that he desired the constable to carry him back. The old 
brainhiinéé would not believe that her son's affections were thus 
alienated from them: the constable, therefore, carried her also tu 
see him; but she met with the same treatment. They both im- 
mediately renounced their grief for a son who had lost all his filint 
affection, and resolved to think no more about him. 


Other stories abound in the pooraniis respecting Yumi, some 
of which relate to disputes betwixt the messengers of this god and 
those of some other god, about the soul of a departed person, whe- 
ther it shall be happy or miserable. I insert two of these stories :— 


* ‘The Hindoos in general carry their attuchment to children, especially to sons, 
to the greatest excess. —They are amazed at the supposed want of sfootion | in Euro- 
peans, who lonve their parents in order to traverse foreign countries; some of them 
without the hope of eve¥ seeing then again, 


3 Tein very meritorious action for a shiddri to cat the leavings of a bramhilu, 
Hence a shootell will serve a brambiin for rather less wages than auather person. 
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Wher: the sage Unimandiivyii was a child of five years old, he put 
a straw into the tail of a locust, and let it fly away. In advanced 
years, while once employed in performing religious austerities, he 
was seized as a thief by the officers of justice, and, as he gave no 
answer on his trial, the king took it for granted that he was guilty, 
and ordered him to be impaled. After he had been impaled four 
years, his body had undergone no chauge, and, though he appeared 
perfectly insensible to human objects, he was evidently alive. The 

ing, being informed of this, was tilled with astonishment, and 
declnred that he was certainly some great ascetic, equal to one of 
the gods. He then immediately ordered him to Le taken down: 
but in endeavouring to extract the wood upon which he had been 
impaled, it broke within his body. The sage was then suffered to 
depart, and, after sometime, his religious abstraction was inter- 
rupted ; though his mind had been so set upon his god, that neither 
i ing him for four years, nor breaking the stake within his 
ly, had disturbed his intense devotion. On awaking from this 
atate he discovered what had been done to him, and that he had 
suffered all this from the hands of Ytimit, for having pierced the 
locust when he wasa child. He was exceedingly angry with Yimit 
for such unrighteous judgment. To punish a person for a sin com- 
mitted at the age of five years, and for so small # crime to impale 
him for four years, was what he could not bear. He then cursed 
Yumi, and doomed him to be born on earth, and to take the name 
of Vidoord, the son of a servant girl in the house of the mother of 
Védi-vyasii—How the administration of justice in the other world 
was carried on after Yimii assumed hunian birth, this story does 
not relate—What an excellent religion for a wicked man: the 
criminal can punish his judge ! 





Ujamilii had committed the most enormous crimes, having 
killed cows and bramhins, drank spirits, and lived in the practice 
of evil all his days. He had four sous; the name of one was 
Narayiini. In the hour of death Ujamilti was extremely thirsty, and 
thus called to his son: ‘ Naraytind, Naraytini, Naraytnt, give me 
some water.’ After his decease, the messengers of Yimti seized 
him, and were ebout to drag him toa place of punishment, when 
Vishnoo’s messengers came tv rescue him. A furious battle ensued, 
but Vishnod’s messengers were victorious, and carried off Ujamili 
to Voikoonti, the heaven of Vishnoo. The messengers of Ytinti, 
enraged, returned to their master, threw their clothes and staves 
at his feet, and declared that they would serve him no longer, as 
they got nothing but disgrace in all they did. Ytmi ordered 
Chitri-gooptii, the recorder, to examine his hooks. He did so, and 
reported that this Ujamili had been a most notorious sinner, and 
that it was impossible for him to reckon up his sins, they were so 
numerous. Ytimi hastened to Voikoonti, and demanded of Vish- 
noo an explanation of this affair. Vishnoo reminded him, that 
however wicked this man might have been, he had repeated the 
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name Narayiini in his last moments ; and that he (Yumi) ought to 
know, that if a man, either when laughing, or by accident, or in 
anger, or even in derision, repeated the name of Vishnoo, he would 
certainly go to heaven, though, like Ujamili, covered with crimes, 
he had not a single meritorious deed to lay in the balance against 
them —This is the doctrine that is universally maintained by the 
great body of the Hindoos: hence, when person in a dying situa- 
tion is brought down to the river side, he is never exhorted to re- 
pentance, but is urged in his last moments to repeat the names of 
certain gods, as his passport to heaven. A Hindoo shopkeeper one 
day declared to the author, that he should live in the practice of 
adultery, lying, &c. till death; and that then, repeating the name 
of Krishna, he should, without difficulty, ascend to heaven, How 
shocking this sentiment! How dread{ul this mistake ! 


Description of the heaven of Yitmit, from the Mithabharittt, 
This heaven, formed by Vishwitkirma, is 800 miles in circumfer- 
ence, From hence are exeluded tho fear of enemies, and sorrow 
both of body and inind ; the climate is mild and salubrious; and 
each oue is rewarded in kind, according to his works: thus he, 
who has given much away on earth, receives a far greater quantit; 
of the same things in heaven; he who has not been liberal, wil 
have other kinds of happiness, and will see food, houses, lands, &. 
but will receive nothing. All kinds of excellent food are here heap- 
ed up into mountains’. To this heaven have been raised a great 
number of Hindoo kings, whose names are given in the Mtha- 
Dharitii. The pleasures of this heaven are like those of Indri- 
poorti: the senses are satiated with gratifications as gross as the 
writer of this pooranii, the licentious Vyast, could make them, 


Yumi narried Vijilyd, the daughter of Véért, a bramhiin, The 
Bhitvishyiit_pooranit contains the following story respecting this 
marriage :—Yiimi was so pleased with this female, on account of 
her having performed the Boodhashtiimés vriti, that he appeared 
to her, and offered her marriage. She was alarmed at the sight of 
this stranger, and asked him who he was. When she found it was 
Yiimit, the judge of the dead, who was thus paying his addresses to 
her, she was filled with terror. Yumi calmed her fears, and per- 
mitted her to acquaint her brother; as he would be full of distreas 
after her departure, if he were left in ignorance. Her brother told 
her she was certainly mad :—‘ What, to be married to Yimt! A 
fine husband truly! She however consented, and Yamti conveyed 
her to his palace, but charged her never to go to the southwards. She 
suspected that there Yimii had another favourite, and would not 
be satisfied till he had explained to her, that his reasons for forbid- 
ding her to go southwards were, that there the wicked were 
punished, end that she would not be able to bear so dreadful a 
sight. All these warnings, however, were given in vain: while 


= This acems to he a heaven for ginttons ! 
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Yumi was one day busy, she took another female or two, and went 
southwards, till the cries of the damned had nearly terrified her to 
distraction: to add to the horror of the scene, she saw her mother 
in torments. On her return, Yomi found her ina state of the 
Freatest distress, and soon discovered the cause. She insisted on 

‘Ymi's delivering her mother that very day, or he should sce her 
face no more, Yiimt declared this to he impossible; that her own 
bad conduct had brought her there, and that she could only be de- 
livered, according to the forms of the shastri, after suffering the 
punishment due to her. Vijilyt became impatient and clamorous ; 
till Yami told her, that if she could get the merit of the Boodhas- 
tiiméé vriitil, transferred to her by some one, she might deliver her 
mother. Yiimt further informed her, that on earth # certain queen, 
who had performed the Boodhashtiméé vriti, had been three days 
in the pains of child-birth ; and that, if she would perform a certain 
ceremony, which he described to her, the quecn would be delivered, 
and would in return transfer the merits of this vrit® to her mother, 
who would immediately be delivered from torments. Vijilyti took 
this advice, and thus procured the deliverance of her mother from 
hell. 


Yumi’s principal names are: Dhirmi-rajti, or, the holy king. 
—FPitripittee, the lord of the ancicnts.—Stimiivurtice, he who 
judges impartially —Préti-rat, the lord of the dead.—Kritanti, 
the destroyer.—Y tmoona-bhrata, the brother of Y&moonat,—-Shv- 
mini, he who levels all—Yimi-rat, the chief of the fourteen 
Yamis’— Yim, he who takes out of the world —Kalt, time.—- 
Dindudhtrt, he who holds the rod of punishinent.--Shraddht- 
dév, the god of the ceremonies paid to deceased ancestors ; or, he 
who eats fis share of fhe shraddhi.—Voiviswttt, the son of 
Viviswiit, or Sodryt.—Unttki, he who kills, or puts an end to life, 


Secor. XIL—The Worship of the “ Host of Heaven” 


THE Hindoos, like other idolatrous nations, have gone into the 
worship of the heavenly bodies. The planets, the constellations, 
the signs of the zodiac, the stars in general, the star Canopus’, tho 
ster ‘Kalt-pooroosht, &c. have all been deified, and are worshipped 
with appropriate forms of petition, praise, &c. some of them at the 
festivals of other gods, and others at different times. The constel- 
lations are worshipped ly at the births of children, as well 
as at the anniversaries of these birthe till the time of death, 


* The river ¥imoona. 


> Yitmnil has thirteen susistants, whose names are here given as different names 
of this"judge of the dead. 


© Called hy the Hindoos Ugiisty#, the sage, 
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Some persons suppose, that the worship of the elements was 
the primitive idolatry of the Hindoos, and that of heroes the in- 
vention of later times, It is plain, however, that the védus, sup- 
posed to be the most ancient of the Hindoo writings, countenance 
the worship of deified heroes. These bovks contain accounts of 
Betaaha, ince, and Suye end moet st He other lett, ae 

in the Rig-védti speaks of the gods choosing Indri to Le 
Theit King, whom they placed on a throne fancifully constructed 
with texts of the védi: (amongst all the gods none are charged 
with greater crimes than Indrt, who seduced the wife of his spiri- 
tual guide :) indeed from a variety of facts it is highly probable, 
that to the védifs we are to attribute the foundation of this whole 
fabric of superstition. ‘These books contain prayers to procure the 
destruction of encmies, as well as encourage the burning of widows 
alive’, which is surely a fer greater crime than any thing done in 
the presence of the images of Rami or Krishni ‘The ancient 
idolatry, therefore, seems to have been as corrupt as any thing 
practised at present.—Is it not probable that the horrid worship 
of Moloch was really that of the element of fire ? 


Ido not find, however, that the heavenly bodies are worship- 
ped on the tops of houses, as appears to have been the case among 
those nations from whom the Jews learnt their idolatry. It is said 
of Manassch, that ‘he worship all the host of heaven, and 
served them,’ Josiah, the son of h, put down all that burnt 
incense unto Baal, to the sun, and to the moon, and to the planets, 
und to all the host of heaven. By the prophet Jeremiah, God 
threatens, that the people shall bring out the bones of the 
king of Judah, of the princes, priests, prophets, and people ; and 
adds, ‘And they shall spread them before the sun, the moon, and 
all the host of heaven, whorh they have served ; they shall not bo 
gathered nor be buried ; they shall be for dung upon the face of 
the earth.’ By the prophet Zephaniah, God threatens to cut off 
them ‘that worship the host of heaven upon the house-tops.’ 
Stephen, in rehearsing the history of the children of Israel before 
the Jewish council, declares, that God formerly gave up their foro- 
fathers to worship the host of heaven ; and mentions among other 
objects of worship tho star of the god Remphan. 


This worship, which has been so general among heathen na- 
tions, seems to have originated in judicial astrology, and in the 
belief that the heavenly bodies have a great influence upon human 
events. Hindoos, whose birth under a supposed evil planet has 
been ascertained, are often filled with melancholy ; some abandon 
themselves to despair, careless of what becomes of an existence 


a4, (0 fire, let these women, with bolies anointed with ghes, eyes (eolonred) with 

mtibium and void of tears, enter the pareut of water, that they may not be separated 

from their hsbands, ‘may be in union with excelfest husbands, be sinless aud be 
z 


jewels among women.’ fiy-rédz, 


bt PLANETS, WORSHIPPED IN A BODY. 


connected with such omens. The reader will perceive, in reading 
the account of Saturn, to whet a degree the Hindons dread the in- 
fluence of this planet, especially at the time when it is in a certain 
sign. Against fears of this kind the prophet Jeremiah warned the 
Jews : ‘Learn not the way of the heathen, and be not dismayed at 
the signs of heaven, for the heathen are dismayed at thei.” 


Sect. XHI—The Worship of the Nine Grithiet. or 
Planets. 


AT the great festivals a small offering is presented to all the 
planets at once ; but except on these occasions they are never 
worshipped together. They are, however, frequently worshipped 
separately by the sick or unfortunate, who suppose themselves to 
be under the baneful influence of some planet. At these times the 
nine plancts are worshipped, one after the other, in regular succes- 
sion. The ceremonies consist of the common forms of worship 
before other images, and close with a burnt-offering to each planet. 


To Sddryti are offered in the burut-sacrifice small pieces of 
the shrub trkii'; to Chiindri, those of the pilashi*; to Mars, 
those of the khtdirt*; to Mercury, those of the tpamargt'; to 
Jupiter, those of the Xshwiitt’hi ; to Venus, those of the oorcoin- 
birt; to Saturn, those of the shiimés’; to Rahoo, blades of ddérva 
grass; and to Kctoo, blades of kooshii grass. . 


In honour of Sdéryt boiled rice, mixed with molasses, is 
burnt ; milk is to be mixed with the rice offered to Chiindrii ; 
with that to Mars, curds ; with that to Mereury, clarified butter: 
to Jupiter is offered frumenty ; to Venus, boiled rice alone ; to 
Saturn, various kinds of food ; to Rahoo, goat's flesh or fish ; to 
Kétoo, blood from the ear of a goat, mixed with rice. 


The image of Sdéryi is to be a round piece of mixed metal, 
twelve fingers in diameter ; that of Chtindré is to be like a half 
moon, a cubit ftom end to end ; that of Murs, a triangular piece of 
metal measured by the thickness of six fingers ; that of Mercury, 
a golden bow measuring the thickness of two fingers from one 
extremity to the other; that of Jupiter, like a flower of the water- 
lily ; that of Venus, a four-square piece of silver ; that of Saturn, 
an iron scymitar ; that of Rahoo, an iron miktrii ; and that of 
Kétoo, an iron snake. 


© Theee stars aro called grithits,because they make known to people good and evil. 
 Anclepiaa gigantio. © Butes fromdosa, 

» Mimosa catechu. + Achyranthes aspera, 

© Ficus religions. } Mimosa albida, 
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The fees accompanying the worship of the different planeta 
are various : at that of Sddryti, a inilch cow; of Ch&ndrd, a shell ; 
of Mars, a bull ; of Mercury, a morsel of gold ; of Jupiter, a piece 
of cloth ; of Venus, a horse ; of Saturn, a black cuw ; of Rahoo, a 
piece of iron ; and of Kétoo, 2 goat. 


When the officiating bramhiin performs the worship of scparate 
planets, le must put on vestments of divers colours, and offer 
ditterent kinds of flowers. 





Sect. XIV.—Riévee", the Sun. 
‘Tus god, the son of Kishyipis, the sage, is painted red. He 
holds a water-lily in each hand, and rides in a chariot drawn by 
seven yellow” horses. 


Riivee, as one of the planets, is worshipped only at the great 
festivals, The Jyotish-titwi says, that ifa person be born under 
the planet Riivee, he will possess an anxious mind, be subject to 
disease and other sufferings, be an exile, a prisoner, and endure 
much sorrow from the loss of his wife, children, and property. 


This god has been already noticed under the name of Sddryt : 
but in that account several particulars were omitted by mistake ; 
and which I insert here, though they properly belong to another 
form of this idol—While bathing, the Hindoos repeat certain 
incantations, in order to bring the waters of all the holy places in 
the heaven of this god into the spot where they are standing, and 
thus obtain the merit of bathing not only in Ginga, but in all the 
sacred rivers, &. in the heaven of Sdoryt. After bathing too, the 
Hindoor make their obeisance to this god in a standing posture ; 
the more devout draw up their joined hands to the forehead, gaze 
at the sun, make prostration to him, and then turn round seven 
times, repeating certain forms of petition and praise. On these 
occasions they hold up water in their joined hands, and then ‘ pour 
out # drink-offering’ to the sun, 

When the terrific being which sprang out of Shivi's bunch of 
hair went with all the bhdottis, &c. to destroy Dikshii’s sacrifice, 
all the gods being present, this monster seized on Sddryt and 
Knocked cut his teeth: in consequence, at the time of worship, 
only soft, things, as flour, &c. are now offered to this god, such as a 
toothless old man might eat. 

Sddryti is charged in the Mihabharitt with ravishing Koonte, 
a virgin, from whence Kitrnni, a gaint, was born. 


u Hence Ritves-vart, or Sunday. 
* Not green, as mentioned by 
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Sxcr. XV.—Somt, or Chttndrit, the Moon. 


THe image of Somii is that of a white man, drawn by ten 
horses, or sitting on the water-lily. With his right hand he is 
giving a blessing, and in the other he holds a club, 


Inthe work called Udhikiriini-mala, a sacrifice is ordered to 
be performed to Somi, and the worshipper is promised a place in 
the heaven of this gud. 


All the Hindoo ceremonies are regulated by the rising or 
setting, the waxing or waning of the moon. The Jyotishtitwt 
says,‘ Ifa person be born under the planet Somi, he will have 
many friends ; will possess elephants, horses, and palanqueens ; be 
honourable and powerful ; will live upon excellent food, rest on 
superb couches, &.” 


A race of Hindoo kings are said to have descended from’Somi 
by Rohinéé’, and are called the children of the moon. The first of 
these'was Boodhv, and the forty-sixth Yoodhist’hirt, 


This god on a certain occasion was forcibly carried away by 
QWroori, the bird on which Vishnoo rides, and delivered up to tho 
giants. The gianta, anxious to become immortal as well as the 
gods, promised Gtiroora that if he would bring the moon by force, 
so that they might drink the nectar supposed to exist in the bright 
parts of that planet, they would deliver his mother from the curse 
pronounced against her by her son Uroonii, by which she had been 
doomed to become the slave of her sister. Guiroort soon seized 
the god, und placed him trembling among the assembled giants ; 
but while the latter were gone to bathe, and prepare for partaking 
of the waters of immortality, Indri arrived and delivered the cap- 
tive, and thus disappointed these implacable enemies of the gods. 


Somi is charged with sedneing the wife of Vrihtispiitee, his 
preceptor.—Sce p. 87. 


The chief names of this god are: Somi,, or, he from whom the 
water of immortality springs —Himangshoo, he whose beams are 
cooling.—Chiindrt, he at whose rising people rejoice.—Iudoo, the 
great.—Koomoodtt-bandivit, the friend of the Hower Koomoodi*, 
‘Vidhoo, lie who causes the gods to drink the water of life— 

lhangshoo, he whose rays are as the water of life—Oshiidhéé- 
shu, the Tord of medicinal plants. —Nishapiitee, the lord of night.— 
Ubji, he who was born from the waters —Joivatrikt, the pre- 
server of men.—Glou, he who decreases.—Mrigrankw, he on whose 











@ Hence Somt-varti, or Monday. >The Hyades. 


@ Nymphres lotus. After the rising of the moon this flower is anid by the Hindoos 
to expand. 
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lap sits a deer'—Kulenidhee, he with whom are the ktilaat— 
Dwijirajt, the chief of the bramhtins.—Nikshtitrésht, the lord of 
the planets.—Kshitipakirt, he who illumines the night. 


Secr. XVI.—Méngitle’, or Mara. 

Tuis god is painted red; rides on a sheep ; wears a red neck- 
lace, and garments of the sume colour ; and has four arms: in one 
hand he holds a weapon called shiktee ; with another he is giving 
H blessing ; with another forbidding fear; and in the fourth he 

holds a club. 


“Ifa person be born under the planet Mngiiltt, he will be full 
of anxious thoughts, be wounded with offensive weapons, be im- 
prisoned, be oppressed with fear from robbers, fire, &., and will 
love his lands, trees, and good name.’—J/yotish-tittwit, 


Secr. XVII.—Boodha', or Mercury. 


Tus god has four arms; in one hand be holds the discus, 
in another a club, in another a scymitar, and with the fourth is be- 
stowing a blessing, He rides ona lion ; is of a placid countenance ; 
and wears yellow garments, 


The following is an account of tho birth of Boodht :—On a 
certain occasion Vrihiispitee, the spiritual guide of the gods, made 
a great feast, to which he invited all the gods. Chindrii was 
present among the rest; who, during the festival, fell in love with 
Tara, the wife of Vrililspiitee. Not knowing how to accomplish 
his wishes, after his return home he invited Vrihiispttee to 2 
sacrifice, begging him to bring his wife with him. Vrihtapiitee 
and his wife proceeded to the palace of Chiindri, but saw no pre- 
parations for the sacrifice. ‘The former expressing his surprise at. 
this circumstance, Chiindrt told him that the sacrifice was una- 
voidably delayed, and advised him to return for a short time to 


* Seon atory of the birth of Boodbil in the following page. 

* Killa is the one 16th part of the disk of the moon, viz., that quantity which it 
incronacs or decreases in one day. 

+ Milngtla-vard, or Tuesday. Miingiitti ia also called Ungaritktl, or, he who 
travels; Kooji, the san of the earth ; and Luhitangit, the blood-coloured. 

* Boodhif-varif, or Wednesday. The meaning of Boodbif ix, the wise. He is alvo 
oalled Rouhinéyi, the sou of Rohindé, and Soumya, the son of Somif. 
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his devotions, leaving his wife at his house, Vrihtispiitee consent- 
ed, and during his absence Chiindrii dishonoured the wife of his 
spiritual guide ; who on his return, finding his wife pregnant, 
cursed Chiindré, and hurled him into the sea, where he continued 
like a cinder, leaving the earth in darkness for two kilpis, or 
864,000,000 years. Vrihiisptee compelled his wife to deliver 
herself, and, on the birth of the child Boodhi, reduced her to 
ashes. Briimha afterwards raised her from her ashes, and, thus 
purified, Vrihiisptitee took her to his embraces again. Sifmoodrti, 
(the sea,) incensed nt his son for this horrid crime of dishonouring 
the wife of his divine texcher, disinherited him. Chttndri then 
applied to his sister Likshmés', the wife of Vishnoo, by whose 
power part of his sin was removed, and he became light like the 
moon when three days old. She also applied in his behalf to 
Parviltéé, who resolved to restore Chiindrii to heaven, and for this 
purpose planted him in the forchead of her husband’; who went, 
thus ornamented, to a feast of the gods, Vribtiypiitee, on seeing 
Chiindra again in heaven, was grently incensed, and could only be 
appeased by Brimhn’s ordaining, that the lascivious god should be 
excluded from heaven, and placed among the stars ; and that the 
sin hy which his glory had heen obsenred should remain for ever, 
Chindri: now asked Britmha to remove the vomiting of blood, 
with which he had been seized since hia fall from heaven ; who 
directed him, as a certain cure, to hold a deer on his kneos. 


«Ifa person be born under the planet Boodhi, he will be very 
fortunate, obtain an excellent wife, &c.'-—Jyotish-titrwd, 


Sper. XVIIL—Srihtispittee', or Jupiter, 


Te image of this god, the aon of the sage Ungira, is painted 
yellow. He sits on the water-lily ; has fonr arma 5 in one hand he 
holds a roodrakshi head-roll ; in another, an alms’ dish ; in another, 
aclub ; and with the fourth, he is bestowing « blessing. 





Vrihiispiitee is preceptor and priest to the gods; in whoac 
palaces he explains the védis, and performs a number of religious 
coremonies, 


If a person be born under the planet Vrihisptitee, he wil! be 
endowed with an amiable disposition ; possess palaces, gardens, 
Janda, and be rich in money, corn, &c. ; obtaining the affections of 
all, his honours will increase ; he will possess much religious merit: ; 


+ Taikahtaté was horn, like Chiindril, at the churning of the sea by the Feds, 
+ In Shivi's forehead is placed a half moon. 
+ Vrihusptti-varu, or Thursday, 
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and, in short, will have all his wishes gratified. Kehttriyiia, 
Voishyts, and Shdddriis, if born under this planet, will be prosper- 
ous and happy ;_but bramhiins will not be so fortunate: the reason 
given is, that Vrilitispitee is » bramhiin, and therefore does not 
wish to exalt those of his own cust—Jyotish-titwi. 


This god is charged in the Mihabhariitit with deflowering the 
wife of his eldest brother Oottt’hyw. 


Names.—Vriltspittee, or, preceptor to the gods.—Sooracharyw, 
the priest of the gods.—Gishptitee, the eloquont.—Gooroo, the 
pregeptor.—-Jéévi, he who revives the gods*.—Angirtist, the son 
of Ungira.—Vuchispittee, the lord of words, viz., the cloquent. 





Scr, XIX.—Shookrit’, or the Planet Venus. 


Tas god, the son of the sage Bhrigoo, is dressed in white ; sits 
on the water-lily ; has four hands: in one, he holds a roodrakshtt 
bead-roll; in another, an alms’ dish; in another, a club; and with 
the other is bestowing a blessing. 


Shookrv is preceptor and officiating priest to the giants. He 
is represented as blind of one eye; the reason of which is thus 
related :--When Vamtint went to king Bulee, to solicit a present, 
Shookri, being Bitleo’s preceptor, forbad his giving him any thing. 
‘The king disregarding his advice, the priest was obliged to read 
the necessary formulas, and. to pour out the water from a vessel, 
to ratify the gift. Shookri, still anxious to withhold the gift, 
which he foresaw would be the destruction of his master, entered 
the water in an invisible form, and by his magic power prevented 
it from falling ; but Vamini, aware of the device, puta straw into 
the bason of-water, which entered Shookri’s eye, and gave him so 
much pain, that he Jeaped out of the bason: the water then fell, 
and the gift was offered, 


«Ifa person be born under the planet Shookrd, he will have 
the faculty of knowing things past, present, and future ; will have 
many wives; have a kingly umbrella, (the emblem of royalty ;} 
anil other kings will worship him ; he will possess elephants, horses, 
palanqueens, footmen, &c.’— Jyotish-titwit. 

Shookri’s daughter, Dévtijanéé, was deeply in love with one 
of her father's pupils, Kiicha, the sun of Vrihispitee. ‘This youth 


* That is, whon the gods die in battle, Vrihteptitee by incantations restores 
them to life. 
8 Shookril-vart, or Friday. 
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had. been sent by bis father to learn from Shookri_ an incantation 
for raising the dead. One day Dévijanéé sent Kiichi to bring 
some flowers to be used in worship" from a forest belonging to the 
giants, Previously to this, Kiichii had been devoured several 
times by different giants; but Shookrii by the above incantation 
had restored him to life: when ho tore open the bellies of these 
cannibals, and destroyed them. ‘The giants now resolved to make 
Shookrit himself eat this boy ; for which purpose they caught him 
in the forest, cut him into the smallest pieces, boiled him up in 
spirits, and invited Sookrite the entertainment. Kiichii not 
returning from the forest, Dévitjante wept much, and told her 
father, that she would certainly kill herself if he did not bring 
hack her lover. Shookrii at length, by the power of meditation, 
discovered that he had eaten this youth, so holoved by his daugh- 
ter ; and he knew not how to bring him back to life, without the 
attempt being fatal to himself. At last, however, while the boy 
continued in his belly, he restored him to life, and taught him 
the incantation for raising the dead ; after which Kichi, tearing 
open Shookrt’s belly, came forth, and immediately restored his 
teacher tolife. Kichi, having obtained the knowledge of revivify- 
ing the dead, took leave of his preceptor, and was abut to return 
to his father Vrihispiitee, when Dévitjanéé insisted upon his 
marrying her. Kiichi declined this honour, as she was the daugh- 
ter of his preceptor ; at which she was so incensed that she pro- 
nounced a curse upon him, by which he was doomed to reap no 
advantage from all his learning. In return Kiichit enrsed Dévii- 
janéé, and doomed her to marry a kshitriyd ; which curse after 
sometime took effect, and she was niarried to king Yijatee. 
After Dévitjanéé had Lorne two children, she discovered that the 
king maintained an illicit connection with a princess of the name 
of Stimmisht’ha, by whom he had three sons. She appealed to her 
father Shookri, who pronounced a eurse on Yiljatce; when his 
hair immediately became grey, bis teeth fell from his head, and 
he was seized with complete decrepitude. Yiijatee remonstrated 
with his father-in-law, and asked him who should live with his 
daughter, who was yet young, seeing that he had bronght old age 
upon him. Shookrit replied, that if he could persuade any one to 
take upon him this curse, he might still enjoy connnbial felicity. 
Yujatee returned home, and asked his eldest son hy Dévijanéd to 
take this curse for a thousand years, and possess the kingdom ; at 
the close of which time he should become young again, and con- 
tinue in the kingdom : but this son, his brother, and the two 
eldest sons of Siimmisht’ha refused the kingdom on these condi- 
tions ; which so enraged the father, that he cursed them all. The 
youngst son, however, hy Siimmisht’ha accepted the conditions, 












© Gathering flowers for the worship of the gods is often at present the omploy- 
ment of young person, 

4 The Hindoo children often resort tu this threat to extort some favour from their 
parents 
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and instantly became weak and decrepid ; when the father assumed 
his former youth, and returned to the company of his wives, 


Names,—Shookri, or, he who sorrows at the denteaction of 
the giants. —Doityt-gooroo, preceptor to the giants——Kavyt, the 
poet.—Ooshiina, the friend of the giants—Bhargtvt, the descen- 
dant of Bhrigoo. 


Sect, XX.—Shdnee’, or Saturn. 


Tris god is dressed in black ; rides on a vulture’; has four 
arms ; iu one he holdsan arrow ; in another, a javelin ; in another 
abow ; and with the other is giving a blessing. “He is suid to be 
the son of Sd6ryti by Chaya. 


All the Hindoos exceedingly dread the supposed baneful in- 
fluence of this god, and perform a number of ceremonies to appease 
him. Many stories of him are to be found in the writings of the 
Hindoos, such as that of his burning off tho head of Ginésht ; his 
burning Ditahirit’hi’s chariot in his descent from heaven ; his 
giving rise to bad harvests, ill fortune, &c. 


‘Ifa person be born under the planet Shtinee,’ says the 
Jyotish-titwi, ‘he will be slandered, his riches dissipated, his son, 
wife, and friends destroyed ; he will live at variance with others; 
and endure many sufferings.’ The Hindoos are under constant fear 
of bad fortune from this planet. Some persons, if absent from 
home at the time of his appearance, return through fear,.and others 
forsake their business lest they should meet with misfortunes. If 
one person persecute another, the latter sometimes takes it patient~ 
ly, supposing it to arise from the bad fortune which naturally 
aprings from the influence of this star. The Hindoos believe that 
when Shiinee is in the ninth stellar mansion, the most dreadful 
evils befal mankind: hence, when Ramti broke the bow of Shivi, 
which was the condition of obtaining Seéta in marriage, and when 
the earth sunk, and the waters of the seven seas were united in 
one, Piriishoo-rami, startled at the noise of the Low, exclaimed, 
‘Ab ! some one has laid hold of the hood of the snake, or fnllen under 
the ninth of Shiince.” At present, when a person is obstinate, and 


“© Shtneo-vart, or Saturday. One of the names of Shifnce is Shtincish-chiiri, 
viz., he who travels slowly. 
£ ‘This god ia represented as sitting on this bird, probably, Lo denote his destruc. 
tive power. Saturn, in the Grecian aystem of idolatry, was represented as devouring 
hie children. The vultures in Bengal aro highty useful in devouring the dead budien 
of men and beasta, many of which are left in the roads aud on the banks of rivers. It 
is astunishing how swiftly these birda collect wherever a dead body falls, though 
one af them should not have been seen in the place fur weeks or month before ; 
ilastvating, in the most nériking manner, the words of one Lord, “« Wheresocver the 
carease is, there will the eagtes Le gathered together.”—Matt, xxiv. 28. 
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will not hearken to reason, a tander says, ‘1 suppose he has 
fallen upon Shiinee, or he has laid his hand upon the hood of the 
snake, viz., he is embracing his own destruction.’ When Raint 
found that some oue had stolen Séétu, in the midst of his rage he 
exclaimed, ‘This person must have been born when Shinee was in 
the ninth mansion.’ 


Sect. XXI— Rahoo’. 


Tats god, the son of Singhika, is painted black : he rides on 
alion; has four arms, in three of which he holds a scymitar, a 
spear, aud a shield, and with the other hand is bestowing a blessing. 


‘Ifa person be born under the planet Rahoo,’ says the work 
already quoted, ‘his wisdom, riches, and children will be destroy- 
ed; he will be exposed to many afflictions, and be subject to his 
enemies.’ 


Rahoo was originally a giant, but at the churning of the sea 
he took bis present name and forin ; (that is, he became one of the 
heavenly bodies' ;) which transformation is thus described in the 
poorantis :—At the time when the gods churned the sea to obtain 
the water of life, Soory& (the sun) and Chiindri (the moon) were 
sitting together. When the nectar came up, these gods hinted to 
Vishnoo, that ope of the company who had drank of the nectar 
was not a god. but one of the giants. Vishnoo immediately cut 
off his head; but after drinking the water of life, neither the 
head nor the trunk could perish. The head taking the name of 
Rahoo, and the trunk that of Kétoo, were placed in the heavens 
as the ascending and descending nodes ; and leave was granted, by 
way of revenge on Soéry¥ and Chiindri, that on certain occasions 
Rahoo should approach these gods, and make them unclean, so that 
their bodies should become thin and black. ‘The popular opinion, 
however, is, that, at the time of an cclipse, Rahoo swallows the sun 
and moon, and vomits them up again*. 


& The ascending node. 

4 We are here reminded of Jupiter's deflowering Calista, the daughter of Lycaon, 
king of Arcadia, It will be remorobered, that when her disgrace became known, Juno 
turned her into. bear, which Jupiter afterwards advanced into heaven, and made it a 
convtellation, now called Urea major. * 

* It ism most unaccountable coincidence in the notions of remote nations, that 
the Chinese aud tho Greenlanders, ns well as the Hindyos, should think that the sua 
or the tucon in devoured at the time of an eclipwe. “Aa soon aa they (the Chincae} 

ive that the sun or moon hegins to be darkened, they throw themselves on their 

neo, and knock their forebeads ayaiust the earth. A noise of drums and cymbals is 
immediately heard throughout the whole city. This is the romaine of an ancient 
opinion entertained in Chins, thet by such a horrid din they assisted the suffering 
luminary, and prevented it fom being devoured by tho celestial dragon.” Crants. in 
his History of Greenland asserts, that « sitnilar custom exista among this people, who 
cond certainly never have learnt it either frm the Hindoos or the Chinese. 
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Many persons perform a number of ceremonies on these occa- 
sions, as, those to the manes; pouring ont water to decensed 
ancestors; repeating the names of the gods; setting up gods ; 
making offerings, &c. The Jyotish-ttitwt declares, that performing 
these duties now is attended with benefits infinitely greater than 
at othertimes. Nobody must discharge the freces or urine, or eat 
any food, until they have seen the sun or moon after the eclipse, 
though it be till their rising the next day. He who does not 
observe this law, will have a million of hells in one. 


Names.—TWmi, the dark, or, he who is possessed of a great 
proportion of the quality of darknegs.—Rahoo, he who swallows 
and afterwards vomits up the sun or moon.—Swirbhanoo, hie who 
shines in the heavens.—Soinghikéyi, the son of Singhika —~Vid- 
hoontoodé, he who afflicts the moon. a 


Secr. XXIL—. 


Karoo is the headless trunk of Rahoo, which became immortal 
at the churning of the sea. ‘This god is painted of alight green 
colour. He rides on a vulture; in one hand holdsa club, and with 
the other is bestowing a blessing. 


THE preceding may be called the Hindoo CenEsTraAL Gops. 
I dare not say, that I have given every deity of this order, as I 
have not found any book containing an exact list of them. I coukl 
easily have enlarged the number, by inserting accounts of other 
forms of these gods ; but this would have swelled the work, without 
adding to its value. 


1 The desoending node. 
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CHAP. Ill. 


OF THE GODDESSES. 


Secr. I— Doorga. 


In those parts of the Hindoo shautftis which treat of the 
production of the world, this goddess is spoken of as the female 
power, under the name of Prikrité or Bhigivitéé. She was 

rat. born in the house of Dikshi, one of the progenitors of man- 
kind, and called Sttéé ; under which name she was marricd to 
Shivi, but renounced her life on hearing her father reproach her 
husband. On hor second appexrance, we recognize her under the 
name of Parviite’, the daughter of Himaliyt*; when she was 
again married to Shivi, by whoin she bad two children, Kartikéyt 
and Giinéshit. 


Doorga has had many births to destroy the giants’ The 
reason of hor being called, Doorga is thus given in the Kash7é- 
khiindt :—On a certain occasion Ugistyd, the sage, asked 
Kartikéyi, why Parviitéé, his mother, was called Doorga. Karti- 
kéyii replied, that formerly a giant named Doorgi, the son of 
Rooroo; having performed religious austerities in honour of Briinha, 
obtained his blessing, and became a great oppressor : he conquered 
he three worlds, aud dethroned Indrd, Vayoo, Chindri, Ytimt, 

ignee, Vitroont, Kooveri, Biles, Etshant, Roodrt, Sdérytt, the 
eight Vitsoos, &e. The wives of the rishees were compelled to 
celebrate ris praises. Ile sent all the gods from their heavens to 
live in forests ; and at his nod they came and worshipped him. 
He abolished all religious ceremonies ; the bramhins, througir 
fear of him, forsook the rexding of the védts ; the rivers changed 
their courses ; fire lost its energy ; and the terrified stars retired 
from sight : he assumed the forms of the clouds, and gave rain 
whenever he pleased; the carth through fear gave an abundant 
increase ; and the trees yielded flowers and fruits out of season. 
The gods at length applicd to Shivii. Indri said, ‘He has 
dethroned me ;'—Sodryi said, ‘ He has taken my kingdom; and 
thus all the gods related their misfortunes. Shivi, pitying their 
case, desired Parviitéé to go and destroy the giant. She willingly 
accepting of the commission, calmed the fears of the gods, and 
tivst sent Kalif-ratree, a female whose beauty bewitched the in- 
habitants of the three worlds, to order the giant to restore things 


+ The mountain of this name. 


» Sir W. Junes, not improperly, considers Duorga ax bearing a pretty strong 
resemblance to Juno, as well as to Minerva. i 
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to their ancient order. The latter, fall of fary, sent some soldiers 
to lay hold of Kalii-ratree ; but, by the breath of her mouth, she 
reduced them to ashes. Doorgti then sent 30,000 other giants, 
who were such monsters in size, that they covered the surface of 
the earth. Among them were the following: Doordhirt’, 
Doormookhit', Khira‘, Sbirti-panee, Pashti-pance, Sooréndrt*, 
Dimitnd', Hitnoo', Ytiguithance’, Khirgit-roma™, Oograsyt”, Dévi- 
kwmpiint’, &. At the sight of these giavts, Kali-ratree fled 
through the air to Parvittéé, and the giants followed her. Doorgi, 
with 101,000,000 chariota, 200 trvoodiis (or 120,000,000,000) 
of elephants, 10,000,000 of swift-footed horses, and innu- 
merable soldiers, went to fight with Purvi on the mountain 
Vindhti. As soon as the giant drew near, Par 6 aseumed 1,000 
arms, and called to her assistance different kinds of beings, as 
jumbhi, mihajtimbhuy, vijtimbha', viktitantind’, pingakshit, mi- 
hishd*, miihogri, tityoogrd”, vigribt’, krodrakshi*, krodhinti*, 
krindint’, stinkrindint, intiha-bhtyt, jitantikt', mttha-vahoot, 
miha-vilktra", mihedhirt, doondoobhit*, doondoobhirivt', mitha- 
doondoo-bhinasiki", oograsyt", déérgi-dushiiut’, méghti-késhu’, 
vrikantind§, singhasyt’, shookurd-mookhi’, shiva-rivil-mihotk tte, 
shookit-oondv", priichiindasyd*, bheémakshil’, kshovdrii-mantist’, 
oolddkindtré’, ktntikasyi, kakittoondy’, khuriintkhw, déérgh- 
Téve’, mithajinghi, shiroddbuira’, rukti-vrindi-jivanctrit’, vi- 
lyootjivhd’, tigninétrika*, tapXnt!, dhoomraksht™, dhoominish- 
wast’, shoorti-chiindangshoo-tapiut’®, mtthabhééshiint-mookhv", 
&c. She also brought a number of weapons out of her body, as 
see’, chikri, bhooshoondéé, giidat, moodytrit', tomiri*, bhindi- 
pald!, piright’, koontat’, shiilyt', shttktce*, tirdhi-cliindrti’, kshoo- 
ripri’, narachi, shiléémookhwus, mihabhilli, ptirtishoo', bhidoorat, 
and mirmtbhéds’. The troops of the giunt poured their arrows 
on Parviitéé, sitting on the mountain Vindhi, thick as the drops of 
rain in a storm; they even tore up the trees, the mountains, &e. 
© Diffionlt to catch. 4 Konl-mauthed. —* Crnel. —f Holding « human 
skull in the hand. © Wielders of the pashi. Sovereigns of the ganda, 
BOEhIgh ebock hones, 1 Baerificodesteayers. = They whows 
eacymitars, ™ Of terrific eomtenance. °° They who make the gods 
tremble, P Malicious Very malicions. © In various ways malicious, * Of fear-excit- 
ing countenance. * Of yollow oyva & Like buffaloca. > Wrathful.  ¥ Eixceedingly 
wrathful. © Warriors, “« Cruel-eyed. © Wrathful. © Cansers of crying,  ¢Cauaing 
tocry excemively. | «earexciting. | ¢ Death conquering. ¥ Largeannei > Large- 
faced. } Mountnin-like, * Noisy like the dvondoobhea, ! Dittoo. ™ With noses 
Hike the doondoobhee, » With wrathful countenance. ° Long toothed. » With hair 
Ukewelouds. 1 Leopard-faced. * Lion-faced. * Pigfaced. _ * Exciting terrors by 
making sounds like the juckal. “ With bills like a parrot, *Terrible-faced. _Y ‘Der- 
rife-eyed. + Little-minded. * Owl-eyed. *Gold-faced. © Crow-fced. @Sharp- 
ni ¢Long-necked. f Long-thi ® Large-veined. » With eyes red like 
the yilva flower. _§ With tongues like lightai & Fiery-eyed. "1 Inflamers, 
® Smoke-syed. » With breath like smoke. © Giving pain to the sun and moon, 
» Of horrid countenance. ¢ Ascymitar. * Adiscuz * Abatcheh A bludgeon 
orciub, *Ahammer, * An iron crow 7A short arrow. * A bludgeon, 
re A Lg oan dat an javelin. << Another. @.An arrow Biko a pait ices: 
weapon like a spade, small arrow. © A round . * 
1 ‘Ahatchet lke a alfsncon, "A thunderbolt full of npikes. 1 A bearded anov. 
yg 
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and hurled at the goddess ; who however threw a weapon which 
curried away many of the arms of the giant : when he, in return, 
hurled a flaming dart at the goddess; which she turning aside, he 
discharged another ; but this also she resisted by a hundred arrows. 
He next let fly an arrow at Parvitt#é’s breast ; “but this too she re- 
led, as well as two other instruments, a club and a pike. At 
last Parvtitéé seized Doorgt and set her left foot on his breast; but 
he disengaged himself, and renewed the fight. The beings 
(9,000,000) whom Parviitéé caused to issue from her body then des- 
troyed all the soldiers of the giant; in return Doorgt caused a 
dreadful shower of hail to descend, the effect of which Parviitéé 
counteracted by an instrument called Shoshiint™. He next, break- 
ing off the peak of » mountain, threw it at Parvité?, who cut it 
into seven pieces by her arrows. The giant now assumed the shape 
of an elephant as large as a mountain, and approached the god- 
dess ; but she tied his legs, and with her nails, which were like 
scymitars, tore him to pieces. He then arose in the form of a but- 
falo, and with his horns, cast stones, trees, and mountains at the 
goddess, teariug up the trees by the breath of his nostrils. The 
oddess next pierced him with her trident, when he reeled to and 
i, and, renouncing the form of the buffalo, assumed his ori- 
ginal body as a giant, with thousand arms, and weapons in each. 
Going up to Parviité, the goddess seized hiin by bis thousand artos, 
and carried him into the aix, from whence she threw him down with 
dreadful force. Perceiving however, that this had no effect, she 
pierced him in the breast with an arrow; when the blood issued 
in streams from his mouth, and he expired. he gods were now 
filled with joy: Sddryi, Chindra, Ugnee, &. obtained their former 
splendour ; and all the other deities, who had been dethroned by 
this giant, immediately re-ascended their thrones ; the bramhitus 
resumed the study of the védiis ; sucritices were regularly perform- 
ed, and every thing assumed its pristine stute: the heavens rang 
with the praises of Parviitié, and the gods, in return for so signal 
a deliverance, honoured her with the name of Doorga. 











Mihisht, king of the giants, at a certain period overcame the 
gods in war, and reduced them to such a state of indigence, that 
they were seen wandering about the earth like common beggars. 
Indri, after a time, collected them together, and they wentina 
body to Briimha, and afterwards to Shivi, but met with no redress. 
At last they applied to Vishnoo, who was so enraged at beholding 
their wretchedness, that streams of glory issued from his face, from 
which sprang a female named Mtha-maya (Doorga). Streams of 

lory issued also from the faces of the other gods, and entering 

tiha-maya, she became a body of glory resembling a mountain on 
fico, The gods then gave their weapons to this female, and with a 
frightful scream, she ascended into air. 


= A wospon which dries up liquids, 
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The work Chiindéé, in this place, contains a long account of 
the dreadful contest betwixt Muha-maya and this giant, which 
ended in the destruction of the latter.] 


After the victory, the gods chanted the praises of Mitha-maya ; 
and the goddess, pleased with their gratitude, promised to succour 
them whenever they were in distress, and then disappeared. 


The Hindoos believe that the worship of Doorga has been per- 
formed through the four yoogts ; but that Sooriiti, a king, in the 
end of the dwapitri-yoog#, made known the present form of wor- 
shipping the goddess, and celebrated these orgies in the month 
Choitrii ; (hence called the Vasiintee, or spring festival.) Soortiti 
offered a very great number of goats, sheep, and buffaloes to Doorga ; 
believing, according to the shastrt, that he should enjoy happiness 
in heaven as many years as there were hairs upon the different 
animals offered. After his death, however, his case excited much 
discussion in the cout of Yumi; who at length decided, that 
though Soordtii had much merit, he had destroyed the lives of 
many animals, and that he must be born and suffer death from all 
these beasts assembled in one place, when he should immediately 
be advanced to heaven, Others interpret this passage of the 
shastrt as meaning, that the king was to assume in succession the 
forms of all these Beasts, and be put to death in each form before 
he could ascend to heaven. In the trétii-yoogt Rami is said to 
have performed the worship of Doorga in the month Ashwint ; 
and from him it is continued in this month, and called the Shart- 
déaya, or autumnal festival. 


This festival, celebrated in the month Ashwinw, the most 
popular of all the anaual festivals held in Bengal, I shall now 
attempt ta describe. Immense sums are expended upou it*; all 
business throughout the country is laid aside for several days, and 
universal festivity and licentiousness prevail. A short time before 
the festival, the learned men and sirkars® employed in Calcutta 
almost universally return home; some of them enjoy a holiday of 
several weeks, 


The image of Deore has ten arms. In one of her right hands 
is a spear, with which she is piercing the giant Mthishti ; with one 
of the left she holds the tail of a serpent, and the hair of the giant, 
whose breast the serpent is biting. Her other hands are all stretch- 
ed behind her head, and filled with different instroments of war. 
Against her right leg leans a lion, and against her left the above 


® In the city of Calcutta alone, it is supposed, upon a moderate calculation, that 
half a million storling ia expended annually on this festival. About fifty yoora ago, 
(1811) Ktnd&rpa-goorif, a kaist’hd, ox im this worship 38,000 pounds, and spent 
12,500 pounds annually ws long ss he lived in the same manner, 


© Natives who direct the business of I irkers, 
moe pensive Te fitect the usiners of Europeans are commonly caliodsrkers 
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jant —The images of Liikshinéé, Stiriswittd, Kartikéyt, and 
iindshit, are very frequently made and placed by the side of this 
goddess. 


On the 9th day of the decrease of the moon this festival begins, 
when the ceremony called stinktlpt is performed, by the officiating 
bramhiin’s taking into his joined hands a metal kosha, (which con- 
tains water, flowers, fruits, sesamum, rico, and a blade of kooshtt 
grass,) reading an incantation, and promising that on the succeed- 
Ing days such a person will perform the worship of Doorga. After 
this, Doorga is worshipped before a pan of water with the accus- 
tomed formularics. 


On the 10th, 11th, 12th, 13th, 14th, and 15th days of the 
moon, the same ceremonies are performed before the pan of water ; 
and, with some trifling variations in the offerings, continued on the 
AGth, 17th, 18th, 19th and 20th. 


On the 21st day of the moon, at the close of the worship, what 
is called tidhivastt is performed, This also is a preliminary cere- 
mony, and consists in taking vice, fruits, &¢, and touching with 
them « pan of water, and afterwards the forehead of the image, at 
intervals repeating incantations, 


On the 22d, early in the morning, the officiating bramhtn con- 
secrates the image, placing it on the spot prepared for it in the 
temple, and repeating the proper formulas. After this, the princi- 
pal ceremonies before the image begin. First, the business of 
giving eyes and life to the images is performed ; when they become 
objects of worship. In this curious ceremony, the officiating 
bramhiin touches with the two fore-fingers of his right hand the 
breast, the two cheeks, the eyes, and the forehead of the image. 
When he touches those placcs, he says, ‘ Let the soul of Doorga long 
continue in happiness in this image.’ After this, he takes a leaf of 
the vilwi tree, rubs it with clarified butter, and holds it over a 
burning lamp till it be covered with soot ; of which he takes a little 
on the stalk of another vilwti leaf, and touches the eyes, filling up 
with the soot a small white place left in the pupil of the eye. 





The worship of Gtindshii and other gods is now performed ; then 
that of the demt-goddesses, the companions of Doorga in her wars, 
who are represented hy the dots of paint on the canopy which covers 
the image of the goddess. The offerings presented to them consist of 
very small slices of plantains, on each of which are stuck two or 
three grains of rice, &c. ‘Then follows the worship of the other images 
set up with that of Doorga ; to which succeeds the principal worship, 
that of Doorga. _ First, the officiating barmhtin perforus dhyantt ; 
in which, sitting before the imnge, he closes his eyes, and repeats 
the proper fortaulas, meditating on the form of the desa, and 
repeating to himself,‘ I prosent to the goddess all thesc flowers, 
“fruits, &e. [here he goes over ali the offerings ;] I slay all these 
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aninials, &, He then calls the goddess, saying, ‘O goddess, come 
here, come here ; stay here, stay here. Take up thine abode here 
and receive my worship,’ The priest next places befure the image 
asmall piece of square gold or silver, for the goddess to sit upon, 
and asks if she has arrived happily ; adding the answer himself, 
* Very happily.’ After this, water for washing the feet is offered, 
Ly taking it with a spoon from one vessel, and pouring it out inte 
another, while the incantation is repeated. Ten or fifteen blades 
of déérvi grass, a yiiva flower, sandal powder, rice, &c. are then 
offered with an incantation, and laid at the fect of Doorga. Next 
follows water to wash the mouth ; curds, sugar, and a lighted 
lamp. Then water to wash the mouth, and to bathe ; then cloth, 
or garments ; then jewels, or ornaments for the feet, arms, fingers, 
nose, ears, &c., with sandal wood, and red or white lead ; then 
flowers of ditferent kinds, one at _a time, with a separate incanta- 
tion for each flower: also a vilwii leaf, with some powder of 
sandal wood put upon it. Then are offered thrice sufecessively two 
handfuls of flowers of different kinds ; afterwards incense, a 
lighted lamp, and meat offerings. At the close, the bramhiin walks 
round the image seven times, repeating forms of petition and 
praise. 

Now the bloody sacrifices are offered. If the animal bea 
sheep or a goat, as is always the case on the first day, the ofliciat- 
ing bramhiin, after bathing it either in the river or in the house, 
puts his left hand on its forchead, marks its horns and forehead 
with red lead, and reads an incantation, in which he offers it up 
to the goddess, thus : ‘ O goddess, I sacrifice this goat? to thee, that 
I may live in thy heaven to theend of ten years.’ He then reads 
an incantation in its ear, and puts flowers, and sprinkles water on 
its head. The instrument- with which the ammal is killed is 
consecrated by placing upon it flowers, red lead, &e , and writing 
on it the incantation which is given to the disciples of Doorga. 
The officiating bramhiin next puts the instrument of death on the 
neck of the animal, end, after presenting him with a flower asa 
blessing’, then into the hand of the person appointed to slay the 
animal, who is generally the black-smith’, but sometimes a brmihitin. 
‘The assistants put the goat's neck intoan upright post, excavated 
at the top so as to admit the neck betwixt its two sides ; the body 
remnining on one side of the post, and the head on the other. An 
earthen vessel containing a plantain is placed upon a plantain 
leaf ; after which the blacksmith cuts off the head at ove blow, 


® Only male animals are offored. 


.9. It is common among the Hindvos for a superior to give a blessing while pre- 
renting » flower, 

¥ The Hindoos covet the honour of cutting off the head of an animal dexterourl 
nt the time of these szorifices. If it be not done at one blow, they drive the blacksmi 
away in disgrace. The shaatrifs have denounced vengeance on the person who sbsl! 
fail to ent off the head at one blow: bis son wil! dio, or the goddess of fortune 
(Litksbiuéd) will forsake him. 
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and another person holds up the body, and drains out the blood 
upon the plantain in the bason Ifthe person who performs the 
sacrifice docs not intend to offer the flesh to Doorga‘, the slayer 
cuts only a small morsel from the neck, and puts it on the plan- 
tain ; when some one curries it, and the head, and places them 
before the image, putting on the head a lighted lamp. After all the 
animals have been thus killed, and some of the flesh and the 
heads carried before the image, the officiating brambtin repeats 
certain prayers over these offerings, and persents them to the 
goddess, with the blood which fell on theplantains : then, taking 
the blood frum the bason, he puts it on a plantain leaf, and cuts 
it into four parts, presenting it to the four goddesses who attend 
upon Doorga. 


Offerings of rice, plantains, sugar, swectmeats, sour milk, 
curds, pulse of different sorts, limes, fruits, &. are next presented 
with prayers. Now the names of Doorga are repented by the 
priest, who afterwards presents camphorated water to the goddess ; 
then betle-nut, limes, spices, &c., made into what is called pant’, 
After repeating a number of forms of praise, this part of the service 
closes with the prostration of tho officiating bramhtin before the 
idol. Next, food is presented with many prayers to the goddess ; 
which food consists of what is called khéchtirt, fried fruits, fried 
fish and flesh, &e, About four in the afternoon, large quantities of 
food are presented to the goddess; amongst which are, prepared 

yeens of three or fonr kinds ; prepared peas of three or four kinds ; 
fried fruits, sweet potatoes, &c; fried fish, mixed with fruits of 
four or five different sorts ; the flush of sheep and goats, stewed in 
two or three ways ; preparations of tamarinds, two or three sorts; 
rice boiled in milk, two or three sorts; fifteen or sixteen sorts of 
sweetmeats &c. ; all which are offered with separate prayers: after 
which water, betle, &c. are presented. 


The braimhtins are entertained either with sweetmeats, or pre- 
pared food, by the person at: whose house the worship is perform- 
ed: some of them are expressly invited, and others attend to sec 
the ceremonies. The food which has been presented to the god- 
dess, being considered ahnost as ambrosia, 1s given to the guests 
with a sparing hand ; some of whom (mothers) beg to take a 
morsel home to cure their children, or relatives, of diseuses. Food 
is also sent to the neighbours, and persons of inferior cast carry 
away great quantities", 

* Thisix rarely or never done at present. There are no parts of the animal, 
however, which may not be offered, 

* Chewed by almost all the natives, 

* A common dish in Bengal, made of rice, boiled up with turmeric, peas, apices, 
elarifiod butter, &c. 

+ In some places afamily or several families of bramhiins are supported by the re- 
venues attached to a temple, and by the offerings presented to the idol. At the time of 
8 festival, the heads of theze families wait on those who come to make offerings to theido), 
and presont thein with betle, sweetmcats, fruits, water, &c., according to their quality. 
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In the evening, the offici brambiin waves a brass candle- 
stick, or lamp with five lights, before the goddess, repeating incan~ 
tations ; afterwards a shell with water in it, and then a piece of 
eloth. At night the temple is lighted up, and, about eight o'clock, 
unleavened bread, butter, fruits, sweetmeats, curds, milk, &c., are 
presented to the goddess. At midnight some persons repeat the 
worship ; but in this case the offerings are few, and there are no 
bloody sacrifices. 


After the worship of the day, many rich men engage a num- 
ber of prostitutes, richly dressed and almost covered with orna- 
ments, to dance and sing before the idol. ‘The songs are exceed- 
ingly obscene ; the dances highly indecent; and the dress of the 
dancing women no lessso: their clothing beiug so fine as scarcely 
to deserve the name of a covering. The treases of somo are thrown 
loose, hanging down to the waist. During the dances, the doors 
are shut to keep out the crowd, as well as Europeans, who are 
excluded. Six, seven, or eight women thus dance together, assist- 
ed by music, for about four hours. Rich spectators, when remark- 
ably plec-_. with a part of the song, throw to the singer as much 
as four, eight, or sixteen rupees ; beside which, those who engage 
these women make thein presents of garments, and of considerable 
sums of money. The sons of the rich natives are highly pleased 
with these dances, 


On the second day, the worship and sacrifices are much the 
same as on the first, except that the bathing of the goddess, called 
the great Snanw, is attended with more ceremonies. In this cere~ 
mony the priest first brings some earth said to have beeu thrown 
up by the teeth of a wild hog, and, mixing it with water, presents 
it with prayers to the goddess, to be used as soap. Then in suc- 
ceasion earth from before the door of the king, or lord of the soil ; 
from before that of a courtezan ; from the side of the Ganges ; earth 
raised by ants; and, lastly, earth from any river side, not the 
Ganges, 1s presented with the same ccremonies. After this, tur- 
meric, fruits and spices; the water of the cocon-nut, and of the 
water melon; the juice of the sugar cane ; honey, clarified butter, 
sour milk, milk, cow’s urine, cow-dung, sugar, treacle, and different 
sorts of oil, are presented iu succession, with the necessary formulas. 
While the officiating brambiin is going through these ceremonies, 
he revolves in his mind that he is making these gilts to assist the 

oddess in bathing. At the close, he presents some water of the 
nges, and after this the water of four seas; or, if unable to ob- 
tain this, the water of the Ganges again, and then the water of 
some other river. The bathing ceremonies are closed by a present of 
cloth for the loins. In the evening, or else in the night, according 
tothe conjunction of the stars, worship is again performed, in which 
only oue bloody sacrifice is offered ; and insomecasesnone. Widows 
fast on this day, particularly a widow with children; the latter 
deriving great benefits from the meritorious actions of the mother. 
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On the third day, the goddess is worshipped only once, but 
the offerings and sacrifices are many ; butfaloes are offered only on 
this day. A respectable native once told me, he had seen one hun- 
dred and eight buffaloes sacrificed by one Hindoo at this festival : 
the number slain in the whole country must therefore be very 
great. Formerly, some of the Hindoo kings killed a thousand ani- 
taal on these occasions’, ‘The males only are sacrificed ; and they 
are in general young and very tame, costing from five to sixteen 
Tupees each. None of the flindoos eat the sacriticed buffadoes, ex- 
cept the shoemakers*. Each animal is bathed before it is slain ; 
after which the officiating bramhiin puts red Jead on its horns, and, 
with a red string, ties a piece of wool smeared with red lead on the 
forepart of the breast ; he also puts a piece of cloth coloured over 
with turmeric on his back, and a necklace ‘of vilwii leaves on bia 
neck, repeating prayers during these actions, The ceremony of 
cutting off the heads of the buffiloes, and presenting them to the 
goddess, is similar to those already described respecting the sacrifice 
of goats and sheep. 


After the beasts are all slain, the multitude, rich and poor, 
daub their bodies all over with the mud formed with the blood 
which has collected where the animals were slain, and dance like 
furies on the spot ; after which they go into the street, dancing 
and singing indecent songs, and visit thoac houses where images o! 
the goddess have been set up. 


At the close of the whole, the officiating bramhiin presents a 
burnt-offering, and gives to the goddess a sum of money, commonly 
about four rupees : some indeed give one hundred, and others as 
much asa thousand rupees; which at length return into the handa 
of the officiating bramhtin. 


In the year 1806, I was present at the worship of this goddess, 
as performed at the house of Raja Raj-Krishn& at Calentta. The 
buildings where the festival was held were on four sides, leaving 
anarenin the middle. The room to the east contained wine, 
English sweetmeats, &c. for the entertainment of English 
guests, with a native Portuguese or two to wait on the 
visitors. In the opposite room was placed the image, with 


x The father of the present king of NYdeéya, at one of these festivals, offered a 
great number of goats and sheep to Dvorga. He began with one, and, doubling the 
number each day, continued it for sixteon days, On the last day he killed 33,768, and 
in the whole he slaughtered 65,535 animals, He loadod boats with the bodies, and 
sent them to the neighbouring Lramhifns; but they could not devour them fast enou 
and great numbers were thrown away.—Let no one, after this, tell us of the scruples 
of the brambios about destroying aniwel life, and eating anima! food, 

In some places, the tame hog in offered to Doorga by the lowent oasts, who, 
mong other offerings, present apirituous liquors to the godrless, At the end of the 
ceremonies, thexe persona cook and eat the flesh, drink the spirits, and then, in a state 
of intoxication, the men and women dance together, and commit the greatest indecen- 
cies, No bramhiin, on pain of losing cast, can assint at these ceremanien ; and indeed 
ali bramhiins, who perform ceremontes for persons of low cast, sink in eociety. 
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vast heaps of all kinds of otrerings before it. In the two side 
rooms were the native guests, and in the area groups of Hindoo 
dancing women, finely dressed, singing, and dancing with sleepy 
steps, surrounded with Europeans who were sitting on chairs and 
couches. One or two groups of Misiilman men-singers entertained 
the company at intervals with Hindoost’hanee songs, and ludicrous 
tricks. Before two o’clock the place was cleared of the dancin; 
girls, and of all the Europeans except ourselves ; and almost all 
the lights were extinguished, except in front of the goddess ; 
—when the doors of the area were thrown open, and a vast crowd. 
of natives rushed in, nlmost treading one upon another; among 
‘whom were the vocal singers, having on long caps like sugar loaves. 
‘The area might be about fifty cubits long and thirty wide. When 
the crowd had sat down, they were so wedged tegether as to pre- 
sent the appearance of » solid pavement of heads ; a small space 
only being left immediately before the image for the motions of the 
singers, who all stood up. Four sets of singers were present on 
this occasion, the first consisting of brambiins, the next of bankers, 
the next of voisbniivis, and the last of weavers ;* who entertained 
their guests with filthy songs, and danced in indecent attitudes 
before the goddess, hol ding up their hands, turning round, puttin 
forward their heads towards the image, every now and thon bend- 
ing their bodies, and almost tearing their throats with their 
vociferations. ‘The whole scene produced on my mind sensations 
of the greatest horror. The dress of the singers—their indecent 

estures—the abominable nature of the songs—the horrid din of 
their miserable drum—the lateness of the hour—the darkness of 
the place--with the reflection that J was standing in an idol 
temple, and that this immense multitude of rational and immortal 
creatures, capable of superior joys, were, in the very act of worship, 
perpetrating a crime of high treason against the God of heaven, while 
they themselves believed they were performing an act of merit— 
excited ideas and feelings in my mind which time can never obli- 
terate. 





I would have given, in this place, 5 specie of the songs 
sung before the image, but found them so full of broad obscenity 
that I could not copy asingle line. All those actions, which a 
sense of decency keeps out of the most indecent English songs, are 
here detailed, sung, and laughed at, without the least sense of 
shame, A poor ballad-singer in England would be sent to the 
houre of correction, and flogged, for performing the meritorious 
actions of these wretched idolaters.” The singing is continued for 
three days, from about two o’clock in the morning till nine. 


* Distinguished among the natives by the name of Hifrco-t'hskoortl, Bhitva- 
niindd, Nitaes, and Likshmas. 


» The reader will recollect that the festivals of Bacchus and Cybele wore equally 
noted for the indecencies practised by the worshippers, both in thelz words and actions, 
oO 
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The next morning, between eight and nine, a short time is 
spent in worship, but no bloody sacrifices are offered. Amongst 
other ceremonies at this time the officiating brambitin, in the pre- 
sence of the family, diamisses the goddess, repeating these words: 
“O goddess! I have, to the best of my ability, worshipped thee. 
Now go to thy residence, leaving this blessing, that thou wilt return 
the next year :' after which the priest immerses a looking-glass, 
the representative of the goddess, in a pan of water; and then 
takes some of this water, and sprinkles himself and the company 
with it. When the goddess is thus dismissed, the women set up » 
ery—some even shed tears In the afternoon, the mistress of the 
house and other women go to the image, put a rapee and some betle 
in its hand, strew some turmeric at its feet, and rub the dust of its 
feet on their own foreheads and those of their friends. On their 
retiring, the crowd assemble, with their bodies daubed with tur- 
meric, oil, and sour milk ; and, bringing out the image. place it on 
a stage, to which they fasten it with cords, and carry it on their 
shoulders to the water. It is here placed in the centre of two 
boats lashed together, and filled with people, among whom are 
dancers, musicians, singers, &, At this time, in many instances, 
men dance stark naked on the boat before many thousands assem- 
bled, who only laugh at this gross indecency. Perhaps in one 
place on the river twenty or thirty images will be oxhibited at 
once, while the banks are crowded with spectators rich and poor, 
old and. young, all intoxicated with the scene® The last ceremo- 
ny is that of letting down the image, with all its tinsi] and oma- 
ments into the river. 


The women of the house to which the temple belongs go to the 
room from whence the goddess has just been taken, and place a 
pan of water upou the spot where the image stvod, and put upon 
the top of the pana branch of the mango tree. After the goddess 
has been drowned, the crowd return to the temple ; and the offi- 
ciating bramhin, taking his place by the side of the pan of water, 
dips the branch of the mango tree into the water, and sprinkles alt 
the people, repeating incantations ; and thus blessing the people 
they are dismissed, when each one clasps his neighbor in his arms. 
Adjourning to their own houses, they Parieke of swectmeats, and 
of an intoxicating beverage made with hemp leaves. In a vast 


® In s memorandum of my awn, dated Sept. 26, 1803, I find there remarks, made 
one evening in the course of a journey :- ‘About five in the afternoon, we caine to 
Bilargir. ‘The people of about twenty villages, more than 2,000 in nuinber, including 
‘women and children, were assembled to throw their images into the rivor, this being 
the termination of the Donrga featival. I observed that one of the men standing before 
the idol in a boat, dancing and making indecent gestures, was naked, As the boat 
passed along, be was at by the mob; nor could I perceive that this abominable 
action produced any thing beside Ia Before other images, young men dressed 
in wamen'a clothes, were dancing with other men, making indecent geatureu. I cannot 
help thinking the most vulgar mob in England would have turned with disgust from 
these abominable scenes, Ihave ecen the same abouinstions exhibited before our 
own house at Serampore.’ 
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nunber of instances, this festival is thus closed with scenes of the 
most shameful intoxication : almost all the Hindoos in Bengal 
think it a duty to indulge to a certain degree in drinking this 
liquor at this festival. 


Presents to the bramhiins and their wives are made on each of 
the fifteen days of the festivel by the person at whose house the 
image is set up, ifhe be very rich. Ifhe be not rich enough to 
bear go great an expense, he gives presents on the nine or three 
last days of worship ; and if he be still poorer, on the last day. 
These presents consist of gold and silver female ornaments, silk 
and cloth garments, brass and other metal dishes, basons, &e. Some 
persons expend the greatest sums on the dances and other exhibi- 
tions, and others in feasting and giving presents to bramhins, 


Some classes of Hindoos, especially those who are the disciples 
of Vishnoo, do not offer bloody sacrifices to Duorga, though they 
celebrate this festival with much shew. Those persons, instead of 
slaying animals, cut pumkins in two, or some otker substitute, 
and 0 fer them to the goddess. 


In the month Choitrii, a number of Hindoos hold a festival to 
this goddess, after the example of king Sourdtit. 


Many Hindoos are initiated into the rites by which this 
goddess iecomes their guardian deity ; and aa she is considered as 
the image of the divine energy, her disciples are called Shaktts, 
a word signifying energy. 


Images of Doorga, made of gold, silver, Lrass, &c., are preserved 
by many, and worshipped daily. 


In the year 1803, a brambiin of Caleutta, who had celebrated 
the worship of Doorga, pretended that he had scen the goddess in 
a dream ; who had cevlared that she would not descend into the 
river till he had sacrifieed his eldest son to her: and that when 
the people went to convey the image to the river, it was found so 
heavy that it could not be lifted. Vnst crowds of people flocked 
to see this new miracle, many of whom made offerings to this 
terror-inspiring goddess ; and others assisted the poor man, by their 
contributions, to pacify the goddess in some way consistent with 
the preservation of his son. 


One of the Tiintriis contains an account of an incarnation of 
Deore in the form of a jackal, in order to earry the child Krishnit 
over the river Yimoono, when he waa flying from king Kingst. Some 
of the heterodox Hindoos, called vamacharéés, feed the jackal 
daily, by placing the offerings in a corner of the house, or near 
their dwellings, and then calling the goddess {in the form of some 
one of these animals) to come and partake of them. As this is done 
at the hour when the jackals come out of their lurking places to 
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seek for food, one ofthese animals sometimes comes and eats the 
offerings in the presence of the worshipper; and this is not 
wonderful, when he finds food in this place every day. Images of 
the jackal are made in some parts of Bengal, and: worshipped, 
sometimes alone, and at others with the images of Doorga and 
Shmiishani-Kalsé, Some Hindoos bow to the jackal; ifit pass 
by a person on his left, it is a fortunate omen, 


The cow is regarded by the Hindoos as a form of Duorga, and 
called Bhigtvités. . 


This goddess haga thousand names, among which are Katya- 
ytd, or, the daughter of the sage Katyt.—Courze, the yellow 
coloured.—Kaléé, the black.—Hoimiiviitié, the daughter of Hima- 
lWyi.—Eéshwiiréé, the goddess.—Shiva, the giver of good.— Bliit- 
yanaé, the wife of Shivé —Survimingala, she who blesses all.— 

purna, she who amidst religious austerities abstained from eating 
even leaves.~-Parviitéé, the daughter of the mountain.—Doorga, 
she who destroyed the giant Doorgi ; the inaccessible,—Chtindika, 
the terrible—Umbika, the mother of the universe. 





Secr. 1.—The ten Forms of Doorgu. 


Tals goddess is said to have assumed ten different forms in 
order to destroy two giants, Shoombhi and Nishoombhi, 


The following account of these wars is translated from the 
Marktindéyi pooranit :—At the close of the ti¢ta yoog, these two 
giants perforined religious austerities for 10,000 years; the morit 
of which actions brought Shiva from heaven," who discovered that 
by these works of extraordinary devotion they sought to obtain 
the blessing of immortality. Shivii rensoned long with them, and 
endeavoured to persuade them, though in vain, to ask for any 
other blessing short of immortatity. Being denied, thoy eutered 
upon more severe austerities, which they continued for another 
thousand years; when Shivii again appeared, but refused to grant 
what they asked for. They now suspended themselves with their 
heads downwards overs slow fire, till the blood streamed from 
their heads ; and continued thus for 800 years, till the gods began 
to tremble, lest, by performing such rigid acts of holiness, the: 
should be eupplanted on their thrones. The king of the gods 
assembled a council, and imparted to them his fears: the gods ad- 
mitted thet there was great ground for fear, butasked what remedy 
there was, Agreeably to the advice of Indrii, Kiindirpt (Cupid), 
with Riimbha and Tilottiima, tho most beautiful of the celestial 
courtezans, were sent to fill the minds of these giants with sensual 


*It iss maxim of the Hindoo religion, that by performing religi toritic 
the gods become subject to the wishes fea, asa calcia 
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desires ; and Kiindtirpi, letting fly his arrow, wounded them both: 
upon which, awaking from their absorption, and seeing two 
beautiful women, they were taken in the snare, and abandoned 
their devotions. With these women they lived 5,000 years, after 
which they began to think of the folly of thus renouncing their 
hopes of immortality for the sake of sensual gratitications, ‘They 
suspected that this must have been a contrivance of Indri’s ; and 
driving the courtezans back to heaven, renewed their devotions, 
cutting the fiesh off their bones, and making burnt-offerings of it 
to Shiva; which they continued for another thousand years, till 
they became entire skeletons, when Shivii again appeared, and 
bestowed upon them this blessing—that in riches and strength 
they should excel the gods. 


Being thus exalted above the gods, they soon began to make 
war with them. After various success on both sides, the giants 
‘were every where victorious ; till Indrti and all the gods, reduced to 
the most deplorable state of wretchedness, solicited the interference 
of Briimha and Vishnoo ; but they referred them to Shivii : who 
also declared that he could do nothing for them. When, howover, 
they reminded him that through his blessing they had been ruined, 
he advised them tu perform religious austerities to Doorga. They 
did so ; and after sometime the goddess appeared, gave them her 
blessing, and imuediately, disguised like a common female carrying 
a pitcher of water, passed the assembled gods. This female asker 
them whose praise they were chanting ? While she uttered these 
words, she assumed her proper form, and replied, * They ave cule- 
brating Aiea The new goddess then disappeared, and ascend- 
ed mount Himalityt, where Chiindt and Mundi, two of Shoomnbhi 
and Nishoombhi’s messengers, resided. As these messengers 
wandered on the mountain, they saw the goddess, and were ex- 
ceedingly struck with her charms, which they described to their 
masters ; and advised them to engage the affections of this femme, 
even if they gave her all the glorious things which they had ob- 
tained in plundering the heavens of the gods. Shoumbhi sent 
Shoogréavt, a messenger, to the goddess, to inform her that the 
riches of the three worlds were in his palace ; that all the offerings 
which used to be presented to the gout were now offered to him ; 
and that all these riches, offerings, should be ber’s if she would 
come to him. The goddess replied, that this offer was very 
liberal ; but she had resolved, that the person whom she 
married must first conquer her in war, and destroy her prido, 
Shoogrsévit, unwilling to return unsuccessful, still pressed for 
a favourable answer ; promising that he would engage to 
conquer her in war, and subdue her pride; and asked in 
an authoritative strain, ‘Did she know his master, before whom 
none of the inhabitants of the three worlds had been able to stand, 
whether gods, hydras, or men? How then could she, a female, 
think of resisting his offers? If his master had ordered him, he 
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would have compelled her to go into his presence immediately.’ 
She said all this was very correct, but that she had taken her 
resolution, and exhorted him, therefore, to persuade his master to 
come and try his strength with her. The messenger went to his 
inaster, and related what he had beard from this female; on 
hearing which Shoombht was filled with rage, and without making 
any reply, called for Dhddmlochtint, bis commander-in-chief, anc 
gave him orders to go to Himaliyt, and seize a certain goddess, 
(giving him particular directions,) and bring her to him; and if 
any attempted to rescue her, utterly to destroy them. ‘Ihe 
commander went to Himaltiyt, and acquainting the goddess with 
his master's orders, she, smiling, invited him to execute them ; 
but, on the approach of this hero, she set up e drexdful roar, (as is 
usual among the Hindoo, warriors when two combatants meet,) by 
which he was reduced to ashes; after which she destroyed the 
amy of the giant, leaving only a few fugitives to communicate the 
tidings. Shoombhi and Nishoombhi, infuriated, sent Chtindt and 
Mindt, who, on ascending the mountain, perceived a female 
sitting on an ass, laughing; but on seeing them she became 
full of rage, and drew to her ten, twenty, or thirty of their 
army at a time, devouring them like fruit. She next seized 
Miindt by the hair, cut off his head, and, holding it over her 
mouth, drank the blood. Chiindii, on sceing the other commander 
destroyed in this manner, came to close quarters with the goddess ; 
but she, mounted on a lion, sprang on him, and dispatchiug him as 
she had done Mtndi, devoured part of his army, and drank the 
blood of the greater part of the rest. ‘Ihe two giants no sooner 
heard this alarming news, then they resolved to go themselves, and 
engage the furious goddess ; for which purpose they collected all 
their forces, an infinite number of giants, and marched to Himaltyt. 
The gods looked down with astonishment on this army of giants, and 
all the goddesses descended to help Muha-maya (Doorga), who how- 
ever soun destroyed the giants. Riiktiivésji, the principal com- 
mander under Shoombhti and Nishoombhi, sceing all his men 
destroyed, encountered the goddess in person ; but though she filled 
him with wounds, from every drop of blood which fell to the ground 
arose a thousand giants equal in strength to Riktt-veéjt himself ;* 
hence innumerable enemies surrounded Doorga, and the gods were 
filed with alarm at this amazing sight. At length Chindéé, a 
goddess who had assisted Kaléé in the engagement, promised that 
if she would open her mouth, and drink his blood before it fell on 
the ground, she (Chiindéé) would engage the giant, and destroy 
the whole of his strangely-formed offspring. Kaléé consented, and 
this commander and his army were soon dispatched. Shoombbit 
and Nishoombhi, ina state of desperation, next engaged the 
ddegs in single combat, Shoombht making the first onset. The 
Battle was dreadful, inconceivably dreadful, on both sides, till at 


{ This arose from blessing given by Britmha. 
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Jast both the giants were killed, and Kaléé sat down to feed on the 
carnage she had made. The gods and goddesses then chanted the 
praises of the celestial heroine, and she in return bestowed a Lles- 
sing oneach. 


After the destruction of these enemies of the gods, the sun 
(Sddry%) shone resplendently forth ; the wind (Vayoo} blew salubri- 
ously ; the air became pure ; the gods ascended their thrones ; the 
hydras attended to the duties of their religion without fear ; the 
suges performed their devotions without interruption ; andthe 
people at large were restured to happiness. 


The Chiindé:, a part of the Marktindéyi poorany, places these 
forms of Doorga in the following order: First, as Doorga, she 
received the messenger of the giants; 2, as Dishiibhooja,* sho 
destroyed part of their army; 3, as Singht-vahiné3," she fought 
with Rukti-vedjt ; 4, as Mabisht-mitedings. she slew Shoombhiv, 
in the form of a buffalo; 5, as Jtgiddhatraé,* she over e the 

wmy of the giants; 6, as Kaléé, she destroyed Roktt-vaéja ; 7, 
as Mooktii-kesh@é,™ she again overcaine the ariny of the giants; 8, 
as Tara," she killed Shoombhi ; 9, as Chinntimistiika,® she killed 
Nishoombht ; 10, as Jtigtidgouré3,? she was praised by all the gods. 


Such of the above forms as are honoured by separate festivals: 
will be noticed hereafter under their different names. 





Secor. IlL.~—Singhit-vahinéé. 


‘Yas goddess with yellow garments is represented as sitting on 
alion. She has four hands ; in one a sword ; in another a spear; 
with a third is forbidding fear, and with the fourth bestowing a 
blessing. 


Many people make this image, and worship it in the day- 
time, on the 9th of the increase of the moon, in whatever month 
they please, but in general in the month Ashwint or Choitri, for 
two orthree days. The ceremonies, including bloody sacrifices, 
are almost entirely the same as those before the image of Doorga. 
Sometimes a rich man celebrates this worship at his own expense, 
and at other times several persons, who expect heaven as their re- 
ward, unite in it. 


Some Hindoos keep in their houses images of all the following 
forms of Doorga, made of gold, silver, brass, copper, crystal, stone, 
or mixed metal, and worship them daily. 


® Having ten arms, —* Sittingon alion. Di of the buffalo, 
[viz of Shoombhi in this form) Mother of the world, °! The black 
% With flowing hair, = Saviour, © ° Hesdlem, ©? The yelloy, — * She 


who site upon a liow. 
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Sect. IV.—Mithishit-mtirdint: 


‘Tuts is the image ofa yellow woman, sitting on a lion; having 
either six or ten arms. In her hands are seen a conch, a discus, a 
club, a water-lily, a shield, a large spear, and the tail of a snake. 


Some persons make this image, and worship it with the ac- 
eustomed ceremonies, including bluody sacrifices, on the 9th of the 
month Choitri. 


The Tintrit-saru declares, that those who worship this goddess 
will obtain present riches and future happiness. 


Many of the regular Hindoos, as well as the heterodox sects, 
receive the initiatory rites of this goddess, and adopt her as their 
guardian deity. 


Sct, V.—Jiigtiddhatréé.* ‘ 


Tuis is the image of a yellow woman, dressed in red, and sit- 
ting on lion. In her four hands she holds a conch,‘ a discus, a 
club, and a water-lily. 


A very popular festival in honour of this goddess is held in the 
month Kartikti, on the 7th, Sth and 9th of the increase of the 
moon, when bloody sacrifices are offered as at the Doorga festival : 
the formulas are necessarily different. aa. large sums are fre- 
quently expended on these occasions, especially in the illuminations, 
dances, songs, entertaining of bramhiins, &c.,as many as one hun- 
dred and fifty persons being employed as singers nnd dancers, 
beside others who sing verses from the Chiindéé, the Krishntimtn- 
pus, the Ramayint, &c. A number of men like guards are also 

ired, and placed near the temple for the sake of shew. Much 
indecent mirth takes place, and numbers of men dance naked before 
the image, and call this the way to heaven ; the venerable bram- 
hiins smiling with complacency on these works of merit, 80 accep- 
table to the gods. The benefits expected from this worship are, 
the fruit of meritorious actions, riches, the gratification of every 
desire, and future happiness. These four things aro commonly 
mentioned in the Hindoo shastriis, as promised by the gods to 
their worshippers. 


7 She who destroyed Mibishi, = giant. 
* The mother of the world, 
* ‘This shell is blown at the times of worship, and at other festivals. 
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Sect. VI—Mookti-késhet. 


Tus is the image of a naked woman, painted blue, standing 
on the breast of Shivit, and having four arms: the upper right arm 
is placed in the posture of bestowing a blessing; with the other 
she is forbidding fear, and in her left hand she holds a sword and 
a helmet. 


The festival of this goddess is held on the 14th of the decrease 
of the moon in the month Maght!: the ceremonies are like those 
before the image of Kaléé, but the bloody sacrifices are ver 
numerous. Spirituous liquors are privately presented to the god- 
dess, at a late hour at night, or rather early in the morning. Some 
of the Hindoo shastriis allow of this practice, yet it is far from being 
honourable. I have been credibly informed, that numbers of bram- 
hiins, in different places, at the annual festival of this goddess, join 
in drinking the spirits which have been offered to her, and, in a 
state of intoxication, pass from the temples into the streets, prece- 
ded by lighted torches, dancing to the sound of music, and singing 
indecent songs. Some are hugging one another ; others fall down 
quite intoxicated; others lose their way, aud go along lifting 
up their hands, dancing and singing alone. ‘he purer Hindoos 
stand gazing at a considerable distance, lest they should be drag- 
ged among this crowd of drunken bramliins, 


The benefits promised to the worshippers of this goddess are 
riches now, and heaven hereafter. 


Very inany persons are initiated into the rites of this goddess 
as their guardian deity. 


Srcr. VIL—Tarat. 


‘Turis is the image of a black woman, with four arms, standing 
on the breast of Shivii: in one hand she holds a sword ; in another 
a giant’s head; with the others she is bestowing a blessing, and 
forbidding fear. 


The worship of Tara is performed in the night, in different 
months, at the total wane of the moon, before the image of Sid- 
dhéshwtirée ; when bloody sacrifices are offered, and it is reported, 
that even human beings were formerly immolated in secret to this 
ferocious deity ; who is considered by the Hindoos as soon incen- 
sed, and not unfrequently inflicting on an importunate worshipper 
the most. shocking diseases, as a vomiting of blood, or some other 
dreadful complaint which soon puts en end to his life, 


* Of Bowing buir. *The deliverer. 
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Almost all the disciples of this goddess are from among the 
heterodox: many of them, however are learned men, Tara being 
considered as the patroness of learning. Some Hindoos are sup- 
posed tohave made great advances in knowledge through the 
favour of this goddess ; and many @ stupid boy, after reading some 
dnesntations containing the name of Tara, become a jearn- 
ed man. 


Seer. VIII.—Chinni-mitstiika’. 


Tus is the image of a naked yellow woman, with her head 
half severed from her body*, wearing a necklace of skulls, and 
atanding on the body of Shivti. She is surrounded with dead 
bodies ; has a scymitar in one hand ; a giant’s skull in another; 
and with two others is forbidding fear, and bestowing a blessing. 


This image is not made at present, but the worship may 
be celebrated before the images of any other female deities, Those 
who receive the initiatory rites of this goddess worship her daily 
before the shalgrami, or water, or flowers, or an incantation written 
on a metal dish*. She promises her disciples riches, learning, or 
absorption”, but principally riches. Some people are afraid of 
becoming her disciples, lest, ina fit of anger, she should bring 
upon them 2 violent death’, 


Sect. IX.—Jugtidgouree’. 


Tuts is the whole length figure ofa yellow woman, with four 
arms ; holding in her hands a conch, a discus, a club, and » water- 
lily. She is mostly worshipped on the 7th, 8th, and 9th of the 
increase of the moon in Maghi. Very few persons learn the 
initiatory rites of this goddess. 


y The headless, 

* The Tantriia give the following explanation of thix mionstrous feature in the 
image of this goddess :—At a certain time, not being able to procure any of the 
Giants for her prey, to satisfy her thirst of blood, Chinnt-intistYka vctuail ly eut hor 
own throat, that the blood issuing thence might spout up into her mouth. I hayo 
geen a picture of this iraage, agreeing with this description ; and at Chachra, in 
estore, such an image may be seen at present, the half-severed head resting on the 
Jeft hand of the goddess, and streams of blood falling into her mouth. 

* Before any one of these things, the worship of any of the gods may be per- 
formed ; but the shalgrama is mostly preferred. 

% A person can receive only ‘one blessing at a time from his god. The Hindoos, 
however, relate a story ofa blind man, who put trick on his gnardian deity, by 
obtaining three blessings from him at onco: heasked that he might soe—his child- 
sat from off a golden diab every day. He was then childless. 

© The following story, current among the Hindoos,I give as a proof of the 
dread in which they live of some of their deities :—A bi in who had received the 
initiating incantation of this goddess, to avoid dying an unnatural death, used to 
confine himself to hia house ; whero, however, a hatchet, hung up for sacrificing 
animalk, fell upon and killed him as he lay asleep. 

4 The yellow. 
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Sxor. X—Viigtlamookher. 


THE image of this deity is never made; though she is some- 
times worshipped on the 7th, 8th, and 9th of the moon in Maghw, 
before a pan of water, or some other proper substitute. the 
officiating bramhiin, in yellow garments, presents yellow flowers, 
flesh, fish, and spirituous liquors to her: the animals sacrificed are 
not numerous, 


This goddess is frequently worshipped in the hope of procuring 
the removal, the injury, or the destruction of enemies, or whatever 
else the worshipper desires—which is sometimes the wife of 
another. He makes no doubt, if he can please the goddess by 
presents, or flattery, or by inflicting, for her sake, certain cruelties 
on his body, that she will be disposed to grant him even this 
last favour. If the ceremonies be not performed in strict conformity 
to the rules laid down in the shastri, it is believed that the wor- 
shipper will be deprived of reason, or of speech, or that some other 
dreadful calamity will befal him, 


In the burnt-sacrifice presented to this goddess, turmeric, oil» 
and salt, form the rincipal ingredients. The Hindoos believe that 
after performing the proper ceremonies for the destruction of an 
enemy, the goddess soon complies with the prayers of the wor- 
shipper. Shoodrtis, of course, employ Lramhins in thus attempting 
to accomplish their murderous wishes. Particular forms of praise 
and of petition, referring in many cases to the injury or destruction 
of enemies, addressed to this god , are contained, in the Tintrt- 
sart. 


Sect. XI.—~Prittyiingirat. 


Tus image of this idol is never made, but is worshipped in the 
night. whenever a person chooses, which is, generally, when he 
‘wants to injure or destroy another. The officiating bramhiin dress- 
ed in red, and wearing a roodrakshii necklace, offers, among other 
things, red flowers, spirituous liquors, and bloody sacrifices. The 
flesh of crows, or cats, or of some other animal, after having been 
dipped in spirituous liquors, sometimes makes » part of the burnt- 
offerings ; the worshippers believing that the flesh of the enemy, 
for whose injury these ceremonies are performed, will swell on his 
body as the sacrificed flesh does on the fire. Particular forms of 
praise are also repeated before this image to accomplish the destruc- 
tion of enemies. I here give a specimen :‘Oh! Priityiingira, 
mother ! Destroy, destroy my enemies ! Kill! kill! Reduce them to 


* Of foar-axciting countenance, 
1 The well-proportioned. 
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ashes! Drive them*:way ! Devour them ! devour them! Cut them 
in two ! Drink, drink their blood! Destroy them root and branch ! 
with thy thunder-bolt, spear, scymitar, discus, or rope, destroy 
them.’ 


A story to the following purport is very current among the 
Hindoos  Safiralee kha® The nabob of Moorshtidibad, was 
much attached to Ramti-khantt, his Hindoo treasurer ; who was 
at enmity with Kalésshtinkird, a vory learned Hindoo, anda 

t worshipper of the female deities. The latter, to effect the 
Festraction of Rami-kantii, began to worship the goddess Priitytin- 

ira. He had not performed the ceremontes long, before Rami- 

anti became sick, and it was made known to him and the nabob, 
that Kaléé@-shiinktri was thus employed. The nabob, full of rage, 
ordered that Kaléé-shinkirii should be brought before him : but 
he fled before the messengers could seize him, and began to perform 
these ceremonies for the destruction of the nabob. A servant, 
mistaken for Kaléé-shiinktri, was, however, scized ; but he bribed 
the usssenge , thattbey might protract his journey as much as 

ossible. They did so, and the day before they arrived at 

‘corshiidubad the nabob died. I give this story to shew, what a 
strong possession the popular superstition has taken of the minds 
of the people; who, while smoaking together, listen to these 
stories with the utmost eagerness and surprise, as the villagers in 
England tell stories current amongst them while sitting round the 
winter's fire. 


Sect. XIL— Unnii-podrnat. 


Tas image may be made standing, or sitting on the wa- 
ter-lily: in the right hand is a spoon, like that with which the 
Hindoos stir their boiling rice, and in the other a rice dish : Shivt, 
ag a naked mendicant, is standing before the image asking relief. 


The worshi id to this form of Doorga is performed on the 
7th, 8th, and 9th days of the moon’s increase in the month Choitri : 
bloody gacrifices, fish, and spirituous liquors are among the offer- 
ings. Unnt-pddrna being the guardian deity of many of the Hin- 
doos, (who have a proverb amongst them, that a sincere disciple of 
this goddess never-wants rice,) very great festivities tuke place at 
this festival, accompanied with music, dancing, filthy songs, and 
every thing else calculated to deprave the heart, 


A Hindoo rising in a morning, before his eyes are well open, 
repeats the name of this goddess—* Uani-posroa ! ‘Sanit oorna | 
and hopes, that through her favour he shall be well fed that day. 


5 She who fills with food ; from Muni, food, and pooruif, full. 
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When one Hindoo wishes to compliment anagher on his riches or 
liberality, he saya, ‘Oh! Sir, your house is as full of riches as that 
of Unnii-poorna ;’ or, if he speak of another when absent, he says, 
‘Such a one, in liberality, is like Unnti-pddrna.’ 


Seer. XII] —G@inésht-jiniinee*. 


Tas name Doorga assumed after the birth of Gindshti: she 
is here represented as sitting on the water-lily, dressed in red, and 
supporting with one arm the infant Giinésht at the breast, while 
the other fond rests on the knee of the infant. 


A qmall festival in honour of this goddess is celebrated in the 
month Ugrihayint or Phalgoonii, on the 7th, 8th and 9th of the 
inerease of the moon. Some years ago, at Gooptee-para, a village 
about forty miles north of Culcutta, a great festival was held in 
honour of Gitnéshit-jiintingé, when fifty thousand rupees or more 
‘were expended. The bramhins of the village collected money to 
defray the expenses; some gave one thousand, others two, and 
others five thousand rupees: and crowds came two or three days 
journey to be present. ‘The dancing, singing, music, &. began a 
month before the principal duy of worship; all the visitors were 
entertained, and more than two thousand animals were slain, 


Secr. XIV.—Krishwit-krora’, 


THIS is an image of Doorga giving suck to Krishni, to des- 
troy the poison which he had received in a quarrel with Kalééyi, 
a hydra. 


A festival in honour of this goddess is held on the 7th, 8th, 
and 9th of the increase of the moon, in the day, in the month 
Maght. : 

The history of this idol is thus related :—In the west of Hin- 
doost’han, a stone image was once found in a pool ; and no inform- 
ation could be obtained to what it related, until a Brimhicharea 
referred them to the following story in one of the Tuntris.—In the 
neighbourhood of Vrinda-viini, by the river Ytmoona, Soubhtiree, 
asage, fora long time performed religious austerities. One day, while 
in_the midst of his devotions, he saw a shtikoolti and some other 
fish playing together ; With which sight he was much pleased, till 
GUroort, the king of the birds, descended into the water, and 
snatched up the shikoolii fish. The sage, unable to punish Gi- 


» The mother of Ginéshil. 
4 She who holds Krishnif in ber arms. 
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roort, pronounced ascurse upon this bird-god, or any other bird, 
who should hereafter come to destroy the fish in this spot; and 
this curse was afterwards the means of preserving the king of the 
hydras from the wrath of Giroorti in the following manner.—The 
mountain Htliwyt was the resort of many serpents, who daily col- 
lected 2 number of frogs, &c. and presented them to Giroort, to 
conciliate him, and to prevent his devouring them. At last Kalééyii, 
the king of the hydras, commanded his subjects,to give the frogs to 
him, promising to protect them from Giroort: but the latter on 
his arrival, finding no food, attacked and overcame Kalééyt ; who, 
though defeated, amused Giiroort' by rehearsing some verses which 
no one understood but himself*, till he had made good his retreat 
into a deep place of the river, where Giroord durst not follow hin 
for fear of the curse of the sage. In consequence of the serpent’s 
remaining in this spot, the poison proceeding from his body had 
destroyed all the trees, water, &c. for two miles round, and who- 
ever drank of the water died. About this time Krishniti was born ; 
who in his childhood, on a certain day, discovering that a dreadful 
mortality existed among the cows and the boys who kept them, 
asked the reason, and was informed that they had been poisoned 
by the waters of the Yimoona. Krishni then jumped from a tree 
into the river; overcame the serpent, and drove him out of the 

lace, Kalééya, full of fear, asked where he was to go, for that 

iroort would certainly kill him. Krishnu, putting his foot on 
his head, assured him that when Gtroorti discovered the mark of 
his foot, he would not destroy him, ‘I'he waters now became 
‘wholesome ; the trees gained their verdure ; and the boys and cows 
‘were restored to life: but the pain arising from the poison in the 
wounds which Kalééyé had given to Krishni was intolerable. He 
therefore prayed to Doorga, who made him suck the milk from her 
own breast, by which he was immediately restored to health. 


Szcr. XV.— Vishalakshee’. 


A cLay image of this goddess is set up at Shyéntthatéé, a village 
in Burdwan, which is become a place of great resort for pilgrims, 
Vast multitudes of buffaloes, sheep, goats, &c. are offered at differ- 
ent times to this goddess, not unfrequently for the destruction of 
enemies; sheep and goats are offered every day, and it is said that 
formerly human sacrifices were offered to this goddess. Many per- 
sons, it is affirmed, have obtained the privilege of conversing with 
their guardian deities in consequence of worshipping this image 
with very shocking ceremonies, while others thus employed are 
said to have been driven mad ; yet some persons receive the name 
of Vishalaksheé as their guardian deity. 

x ‘Theee verses, it is said, now compose one of the kavyis called Pingiit. 

1 Of large or beautifal eyes. 
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Seer, XVI.—Chiimdze". 


Images of this form of Doorga are not made at present in Ben- 

gal ; but this goddess is worshipped by meny of the brambtins, &., 
efore a metal cup containing the water of the Ganges. This wor- 
ship is celebrated daily, or at the time of the full or change of the 
moon, or when the sun enters a new sign, or on the 9th of the moon. 


The Kalikti-poorant directs that birds, tortoises, alligators, 
fish, buffaloes, bulls, he-goats, ichneumons, wild boars, rhinoceroses, 
antelopes, guanas, rein-deer, lions, tigers, men, and blood drawn 
from the otferer’s own body, be offered to this goddess. The follow- 
ing horrid incantation is addressed to the goddess Chiindéé, when 
offering an animal in order to effect the destraction of an enemy : 
*O goddess, of horrid form, O Chindika! eat, devour such a 
one, my enemy, O consort of fire! Salutation to fire! This is the 
enemy who has done me mischief, now personated by an animal : 
destroy him, O Mthamaré?! Sphéng! sphéng! eat, devour.” 


Women sometimes make a vow to Chitndéé to engage her to 
reatore their children to health, or to obtain some other favour. 
Ifa person recover in whose name such a vow hasbeen made, his 
neighbours ascribe it to Chiindée. 


The exploits of this goddess are celebrated in a poem written 
by the post ‘inkiini, and recited on various occasions, under the 
name of Chiindéé-ganit, or Chiindéé-yatra. 


Secor. XVI1—Other forms of Doorga. 


Kamakhya?.—This goddess is worshipped daily by persons of 
Property before a pan of water, or some other substitute ; and also 
y many shaktiis on the 8th of the moon in both quarters. Those 
who worship her monthly, generally present some particular re- 
quest in favour of themselves or families. Atthe Doorga festival, 
this goddess is also worshipped with many ceremonies and at » 
great expense. A few persona receive the initiatory rites of this 
goddess, and worship her as their guardian deity. 


_., Vindhyt-vasine?.—This is the image of a yellow female, 
sitting on a lion, with either four or eight arms: she is worshipped 
in the month Voishakhi, on the 9th, or on the 7th, 8th, or Ith of 


= The wrethful. 
® She who ia called desire. 
© She who dwelt on mount Vindhy’, 
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the increase of the moon: at Benares she is worshipped daily. The 
destruction of several giants is ascribed to this goddess. 


Mitngitltt-Chitndika’.—This is the image of a yellow female, 
sitting on three skulls, clothed in red ; having in her right hand a 
book, and in her left a roodraksht% bead-roll. She is mostly 
worshipped by females, or rather by bramhiins employed by them, 
in consequence of some particular distress in their families ; when 
they at a vow to the goddess to worship her 2 certain number 
oftimes if she will deliver them. Eventhe wives of Mustilmans 
sometimes send offerings to the house of a brambin, to be pre- 
sented to her with prayers. In the month Pousht a small festival 
isheld in honour of this goddess. 


Kitmitlé-kaminge.—This is the image of a female sitting on 
the water-lily, swallowing an elephant, while with the left hand 
she is pulling it out of her throat.—She is worshipped on the 8th 
of Voishakh¥, with the usual ceremonies and festivities, 


Rajit-rajéshwiiré?.—This goddess is represented as sitting on 
a throne, the three feet of which rest on the heads of Briimha, 
Vishnoo, and Shiv. She is worshipped on the 7th, 8th, and 9th 
of Voishakbd, with the ceremonies common to all the female deities 
. to whom bloody sacrifices are offered. 


Yoogadya' is represented as sitting on a lion, having ten arms. 
—A festival in honour of this goddess is held on the fast day of 
Voishakht, at Kshéérv, a village in Burdwan, where many animals 
are slain, and large quantities of spirituous liquors offered: the 
goddess at the time of worship is taken out of a tank near the 
temple. It is supposed that not less than 100,000 people assemble 
at this place on this occasion. Human sacrifices, 1 am informed, 
were formerly offered to this goddess.—So numerous are the sacri- 
fices, that the water of the pool, in which the dead bodies are 
thrown immediately after decapitation, becomes the colour of blood. 
These bodies are taken out of the pool again in a little time after 
the sacrifice. The disciples of this goddess are very numerous. 


Kiroonamityec*—In some places the image of this goddess is 
set up and worshipped daily. At the festivals of Doorga, Kaléé, 
&c. she is worshipped in a more splendid manner. Some persons 
make vows to this goddess in times of distress, and many receive 
the initiatory rites by which she becomes their guardian deity. 


» The fervent benefactress. 
4 She who sits on the water-lily. 


* This image is said to owe its riso to a vision at nen ascribed to Shréémtintt, 
‘a merchant, the particulars of which are related in the Kitvee-kankifat. 


+ ‘The goddess who goverus Britahs, Vishnoo, and Shivil. 
& She who existed before the soogtis, 
* ‘The compassionate. 
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Prichiinds, Five ' 
indagra*, évil-séna®, 
Dbdoma-vuted', Switdha’, 
Pristabinéé, Ubhiya®, Swaha’, 
Tayd-doorge’, Sutze, Shautie, 
Shoolinees, F Gourés*’, Toostee*, 
Mttha-ltikehméé, Piidma?, Poosteo*, 
Bhreé-vidya’, Shiichées, Dhritec‘, 
Tripoora-soondiréé’, | Médha’, Atmi-dévta’, 
Viinii-dévees, Savitréé’, Koolii-dévta‘, 
Chindw-nayike*, Vijitya’, &e. &e. 


All these goddesses are worshipped at the festivals of Doorga, 
28 well as at other times, before the proper representative of a god, 
as water, the shalgramu, &c., but their images are not now made in 
Bengal. Many persons receive the initiatory rites of these deities, 
and pay their devotions daily te the particular goddess whom they 
have chosen as their guardian deity. Bloody sacrifices, fish, and 
spirituous liquors, are presented to those goddesses. The Inst sixteen 
are worshipped when rice is first given to a child, at the investiture 
with the poita, at the time of marriage, and in genoral at all tho 
ceremonies performed for a son before marriage. Jiiyti-doorga is 
worshipped to obtain deliverance from danger. 


Beside the above forms of Doorga, there are many others, whose 
names end with the word Bhoirtivee, viz., the terrific; and temples 
consecrated to Bhoirtivit’ and Bhoiriivéé are erected at many of the 
holy places visited by the Hindoo Jilgrims. When a person per- 
forms any of tle ceremonios of Hindoo worship at these places, he 
bony first, on pain of meeting with some misfortune, worship these 
two deities. : 





Sect. XIX.—Kailed. 


Trts goddess may also be considered as a form of Bhiigtivittes, 
or Doorga. According to the Chiindéé, the image of Kalés, at pre- 
sent worshipped in Bengal, had its origin in the story of Ruktit- 
veuji, already inserted in page 178. Kaléé wag so overjoyed at the 
victory she had obtained over this giant, that she danced till the 


* She who governe the three worlds, heaven, earth, and the world of the hydra, 
¥ Sho who speedily exocutes her will, * The everlasting. * The praise-worthy. 
0 The deatroyer of the giant Doorgi. © She who wielda the weapon of this uamo. 
4 The great goddess of fortune. * tho Iearned, —f The beauty of the three worlds, 
# The goddess of forests, *The destroyer of the giant Chiindi, !The wrathfal, 
The furious. 1 She who isthe colour of amoke, = She who removes fear. 2Tho 
wito of Shivil. ° The yellow. > She who sits on the waterlily. She who tells the 
truth of ail * The ‘wise. * The cause of all, * The victorious Ditto. *Tho 
Set Sees Sey aon 

te . souls, wi iden 
over the generations of men. 
12 
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earth shook to its foundation ; and Shivi, at the intercession of the 
gods, was compelled to go to the spot to persuade her to desist, 
Ho saw no other way, however, of prevailing, than by throwing 
himself among the dead bodies of the slain. When the goddess saw 
that she was dancing on her husband, she was so shocked, that to 
express her surprise she put out her tongue to a great length, and 
remained motionless; and she is represented in this posture in 
almost all the images now nade in Bengal. 


The Udbyatmii Ramaytind gives another story from which 
the image of Kaléé may have originated :—Rami, when he return- 
ed home with Sé8ta from the destruction of Raviint, began to boast 
of his achievements before his wife; who smiled, and said, ‘You 
rejoice because you have killed a Ravinti with ten heads; but 
what would you say toa Raviint with 1,000 heads?’ ‘ Destroy him,’ 
said Ramti, Sééta, again smiling, advised him to stay at home; 
but he, collecting all the monkies, the giants, and his own soldiers 
together, with $33ta, Likshmiint, Shitrighnt, and Bhirtti, im- 
mediately departed for Shitii-dw2épt to meet this new Raviinit ; 
sending Hinoomani before to discover the residence of this thou- 
sand-headed monster, and bring a description of his person. Hiinoo- 
mant, after a little play with him, returned to Ramt, who soon 
after attacked the giant: but he, looking forward, beheld Ramii’s 
army as so many children; and discharged three arrows, one of 
which sont all the monkies to Kishkindha, their place of residence ; 
another sent all the giants to Liinka, (Ceylon ;) and the third sent 
all the soldiers to Uyodhya, Ramii’s capital, Ramu, thunderstruck 
at being thus left alone in a moment, and thinking that all his 
adherents had been at once annihilated, began to weep: when 
S8éte, laughing at her husband, immediately assumed the terrific 
form of Kaléé, and furiously attacked this thousand-headed Raviint. 
The conflict lasted ten years, but she at length killed the giant, 
drank his blood, and began to dance and toss about the limbs of 
his body. Her dancing shook the earth to its centre, so that all 
the gods, filled with alarm, applied to Shivi: but he declared that 
he almost despaired of calming her passions, for she was mad with 
joy ; he promised, however, to do all that could be expected from 
a god in so desperate a case; but, pausing for some time, and 
geeing no other altgrnative, he, in the presence of the assembled 
gods, threw himself among the dead bodies under her feet. Briimha 
called to the goddess, and said, ‘O goddess! what art thou doing? 
Dost thou not see that thou art trampling on thy husband? She 
stooped, and saw Shivi under her feet ; and was so ashamed, that 
sho stood still, and threw out her tongue to an uncommon length‘, 


& There are four Ramayiiatis, one written by Valmbékee, another by Vyastt-d6va, 
and two othera, calied the Udbootti and the Udbyatmt Ramaytintis ; but the others 
aro in little estimation compared with the work of Valmatkee. 

& When the Hindoo women are shocked or ashamed at any thing, they put 
out their tongues, aa a mode of exproming their feelings, a ” 


HUMAN SACRIFICES, 31 


By this msans Shivi saved the universe ; and Seéta, again assuming 
her proper form, wont home with Ramii and his bro 


In the images commonly worshippod,’ Kaléé is represented as 
a very black female, with four arms; having in one hand a 
scymitar, and in another the head of a giant, which she holds by 
the hair; another hand is spread open bestowing a blessing ; and 
with the other she is forbidding fear. She wears two dead bodies 
for ear-rings, and a nocklace of skulls ; and her tongue hangs down 
toher chin, The hands of several giants are hung as a girdle 
round herloins, and her tresses fall down to her heels, Having 
drank the blood of the giants she has slain in combat, her eye- 
brows, are bloody, and the blood is falling in a stream down her 
breast ; her eyes are red like those of 2 drunkard, She stands 
with one legon the breast of her husband Shivi, and rests the 
other on his thigh'. 


This deity is equal in ferocity to any of the preceding forms of 
Doorga. In the Kalika poorant, MEN are pointed ont, amongst 
other animals, as proper for sacrifice. It is hero said that the 
blood of a tiger pleases the goddess for ono hundred years, and 
the blood of a lion, a rein-deer, or a MAN, a thousand. But by the 
sacrifice of THREE MEN, she is pleascd 100,000 yenrs! I insert:two 
or three extracts from the -sanguinary Chapter of the Kalika 
pooranil :—* Let a human victim be sacrificed at _ place of holy 
worship, or at a cemetery where dead bodies are buried. Let the 
oblation be performed in the part ofthe cemetery called heérikt, 
orat® temple of Kamakshya, or ona mountain. Now attend 
tothe mode: The human victim is to be immolated in tho east 
division, which is sacred to Bhoiriivii ; the head is to be presented 
in the south division, which is looked upon as the place of skulls 
sacred to Bhoirtivi ; and the blood is to be presented in the west 
division, which is denominated héviki. Having immolated a 
human victim, with all the requisite ceremonies at a cemetery, or 
holy place, let the sacrificer be cautious not to cast his eyes upon 
it, The victim must be a person of good appearance, and he pre- 
pared by ablutions, and requisite ceremonics, (such as eatin; 
consecrated food the day before, and by abstinence from flesh an 
venery,) and must be adorned with chaplets of flowers, and 
besmeared with sandal wood. ‘Then causing the victim to face 
the north, let the sacrificer worship the several deities presiding 
over the different parts of the victim's body; let the worship be 
then paid to the victim himself by his name. Let him worship 
Britmha in the victim’s rhindri, i. e., cave of Britmha, cavity in 
the skull, under the spot where the sutwra coronalis and sagittalia 
meet. Let him worship the earth in his nose, &.—Worshipping 

4 The image of Minerva, it will be recollected, waa that of a threatening goddess, 


exciting terror: on her shield she bore the heed of a gorgon. Sir W. J: 2 
ee Et the reeeed eaters ke re ee ee 
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the king of serpents, Jet him pronounce the following incantation : 
‘oO post of men! most auspicious ! O thou who art an assemblage 
of ell the deities, and most exquisite ! bestow thy protection on me; 
save me, thy devoted ; save my sons, my cattle, and kindred; pre- 
nerve the state, the ministers belonging to it, and all friends; and 
as death is unavoidable, part with (thy organs or) life, doing an act 
of benevolence, Bestow upon me, O most aurpisions 1 the bliss 
which is obtained by the most austere devotion, by acts of charity, 
and performance of religious ceremonies; and at the same time, O 
most excellent! attain supreme bliss thyself. May thy auspices, O 
most auspicious ! keep me secure from rakshiistis, pishachts, terrors, 
ents, bad princes, enemies, and other evils; and, death being 
inevitable, charm Bhigtiviiteé in thy last moments by copious 
streams of blood spouting from the arteries of thy fleshly neck.'— 
When this has been done, O my children! the victim is even as 
as myself, and the guardian deities of the ten quarters take place 
in him; then Briimha and all the other deities assemble in tho 
victim ; and be he ever so great a sinner, he becomes pure from 
‘sin ; and when pure, his blood changes to ambroria, and he gains 
the love of Mihaddveé, the goddess of the yogi nidru, (ic, the 
tranquil repose of the mind from an abstraction of idens,) who is 
the goddess of the whole universe, the very universe itself, He does 
not return for a considerable length of time in the human form, but 
becomes a ruler of the gant dévtas, and is much respected by me 
myself, ‘The victim who is impure from sin, or ordure and urine, 
Kamakshya will not even hear named. The blind, the crippled, 
the aged, the sick, the afflicted with ulcers, the hermaphrodite, the 
imperfectly formed, the scarred, the timid, the leprous, the dwar- 
fish, and the perpetrator of mitha patiikii, (heinous offences, such 
ax slaying a bramhiin, drinking spirits, stealing gold, or defiling a 
spiritual teacher's bed,) one under twelve years of age, one who is 
impure from the death of a kinsman, &., one who is impure from 
the death of mitha gooroo, (father and mother), which impurity 
lasts for one whole year—these severally are unfit subjects for im- 
molation, even though rendered pure by sacred texts. Let nota 
brambiin or a chtindaltt be sacrificed; nor a prince, nor that which 
has been already presented to abramhtn, or adeity ; nor theoffspring 
of prince ; nor one who has conquered in battle ; nor the offspring of 
# brawbtn, or ofa kshitriy%; nora childless brother ; nora father; 
nor a learned person ; nor one who is unwilling ; nor the maternal 
anele of the sacrificer. Theday previousto a human sacrifice, let 
the victim be prepared by the text mantishtik&i and three dévee 
gindhu ehiktis, and the texts wadriingi, and by touching his head 
‘with the axe, and besmearing the axe with sandal, &c. perfumes, and 
then taking some of the sandal, é&c. from off the axe, and besmearing 
the victim's neck therewith. If the severed head of a human victim 
emule, it indicates increase of prosperity and long life to the sacrificer, 
without doubt ; and if it speak, whatever it says will come to pass,’ 
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This work further lays down directions for a person's drawing 

blood from himself, and offering it to the goddess, repeating the 

following incantation : ‘ Hail! supreme delusion ! Hail ! goddess 

of the universe ! Hail! thou who est the desires of all. May 

I presume to offer thee the blood of my body; and wilt thou 
deiga to accept it, and be propitious towards me.’ 


A person’s cutting off his own flesh, and presenting it to the 
goddess as « burnt-sacrifice, is another method of pleasing this infer- 
nal deity : ‘ Grant me, O goddess! bliss, in proportion to the fer- 
vency with which I present thee with my own flesh, invoking thee 
to,be propitious to me, Salutation to thee again and again, under 
the mysterious syllables ding, ung.’ : 


A person’s burning his body, by applying the burning wick of 
@ lamp to it, is also very acceptable to eade3, &c. On this occasion 
this incantation is used ; ‘ Hail! goddess! Salutation to thee, un- 
der the syllables dng, ang. To thee I present this auspicious 
luminary, fed with the ftesh of my body, enlightening all around, 


and exposing to light also the inward recesses of my soul.’* 


It is observed in this work, that the head or the blood of an 
animal, in its simple state, forms a proper offering to a goddess, but 
that flesh must be presented as ‘ bumt-offering, Other TWntris 
observe, that the eating of the flesh of men, cows, and swine, and 
drinking spirits, after these things have been offered to an idol, 
must be done in secret ; or the person will commit a great crime, 
and sink into poverty, I am credibly informed, that very many 
bramhins in Bengal eat cow's flesh, and, after they have been offer- 
ed to an idol, drink spirits, though none of them will publicly ac- 
knowledge it. - 


Thieves frequently pay their devotions to Kaléé, and to all the 
goddesses to whom bloody sacrifices are offered, under the hope of 
carrying on their villainous designs with security and success’, A 
gang of ten persons, perhapr, agree to plunder a house ; who meet 
together in a dark night, under a tree where an image of Sid- 
déshwtreé is placed ; and bring to the spot spirituous liquors, fish, 
and other offerio One of the company, a bramhiin, through 
the ceremonies of worship : at the close of which a bloody racrifice is 
offered, and the instrument worshipped which is to cut through the 
wall of the house ; at which time the following incantation from 
the Chori-piinchashika is read: ‘O! Sindhiikatee! (the name of 


© See Mr. Blaquiere's translation of the inary Chapter, Asiatic Researches, 
ndhiarn Tl eee & Mr. Blaquiere excuse the Hoarty. be has beers of 
tering hia . 7 er 
ie ‘oat oe Hingakrittl words, ax he has done it merely to preserva unifor- 


1 Ope. Topite's names it in wall known, was Predator, because plunder wet 






the instrument formed by the goddess Vish: Kaléé.commanded 
thee to cut a passage inte the house, to eut through stones, bones, 
bricks, wood, the earth, and mountains, and, through-the blese- 
ing of Unadya", to make a way vy, cutting the earth from the 
house of the: Malinééto that of Vidya", and that the soil brought 
out should be carried away by the wind. Haree-jhee’ and Chamiinds 
have given this blessing, and Kamakebya (Kalzé) has given the 
comntand.’ After the reading of this incantation, the thieves sit 
down to eat and drink the things that have been offered ; and 
when nearly intoxicated, they gitd their garments firmly round 
their loins, rub their bodies well with oil, daub their eyes with 
lamp-black, and repeat ar incantation to enable them to see in the 
dark ; and thus proceed to the spot: when they cut a hole through 
the wall, plunder the house, and sometimes murder the inhabitants. 








Sometime ago, two Hindoos were executed at Calcutta for 
robbery. Before they entered upon their work of plunder, they 
worshipped Kaléé, and offered prayers before her image, that they 
might be protected by the goddess in the act of thieving, It so 
happened, that the goddess left these disciples in the lurch; they 
were detected, tried, and sentenced to be hanged. While under 
sentence of death, a native Catholic, in the same place and ciroum- 
stances, was visited by a Roman Catholic priest to prepare him for 
death. Theso Hindoos now reflected, that as Kalét had not pro- 
tected them, notwithstanding they had paid their devotions to her, 
there could be no hope that she would save them after death ; they 
might as well, therefore renounce their caste : which resolution they 
communicated to their felluw-prisoner, who procured for them a 
prayer from the Catholic priest, translated into the Bengulee lang- 
uage. I saw # copy of this prayer in the hands of the native Catholic 
who gave me this account. These men at last, out of pure revenge 
upon Kaléé, died in the faith of the Virgin Mary : and the Catholics, 
after the execution, made a grand funeral for them ; as these per- 


= Aname of Kale3, which means, without beginning. 

* Soonditrif, the son of Goonit-sindbon, raja of Kanchee-poorif, was overcoma by 
the charms of Vidya, tho slaughter of Veéri-singhii, the raja of Burdwan, For the 
purposes of courtahip, he concealed himself at the house of @ flower-veller (Malings) 
near the palace of Veard-singht, and began to pay his devotions to the goddexs Kal83 ; 
who gave him thie incantation, and the instrument Sindhifkatee, that he might out 
hiin way tohis fairone. One night, however, Soondiirii waa caught in the palace, and 
seized a8 2 thief. As he was led from prison to tle place of exeontion, he composed 
fifiy verses in praine of the raja’s daughter, which verses have since received the name 
of Chorif-piinchashike, ‘The Hindoos add,that when they were about to execute 
Boondiir§, the cards by which he was bowod miraculously baret aaunder, and the exe- 
cutioners fell nenselesa to the ground; in consequence, the execution was postponed, 
and the next night Kal8@ appeared to Vatel-cnghd in dream, ant directed kim to 
marry hia daughter to Soonditril ; who was nota thief, but the son of the raja of 
Kanchee-poort s very proper person to become his soncinlaw. The marviage was 
soon after celebrated in the most splendid mauner. 

© The Hincloos say, that a female of the Haree cast was once honoured with an 
interviow by the goddess Kamakahys, who delivered to her a variety of incantations 
now used by the casts for the most ridiculous, as well as bratel and wicked 
purposes, 
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sons, they said; earbraced the Catholic faith, and renounded’their 
cast, from conviction. : ian 

Agtim-vagééahti, a learned Hindoo, about five hundred yesre, 
ago, formed the image of Kaléé according to the preceding desctip- 
tion, and worship it monthly, choosing for this purpose the 
darkest nights in the month; he made and set up the image, 
worshipped it, and destroyed it, on the same night. At present 
the greater number of the worshippers of Kaléé hold a festival to 
her honour on the last night of the decrease of the moon in the 
month Kartiki, and call it the Shyama? festival. 


A few persons celebrate the worship of Kaléé at the full moon 
in Kartikw ; the ceremonies of which are performed before a pic- 
ture of this goddess, drawn on a stiff mat of reeds seven or eight 
feet long. This festival lasts three days, and on the fourth the 
picture is thrown into the river. 


Some also worship Kaléé for one night on the llth of the 
decrease of the moon, in the month Maght; and a few rich men 
do so monthly, on the last night of the moon: while others wor- 
ship this goddess in the month Jyoisht’hi, when it is called the 
Phiilt-hivés festival, on account of the many mangoes, jack fruits, 
&e. offered to her. 


A few Pick ago, I went to the house of Kaléé-shtinkirt- 
ghoshit, at Calcutta, at the time of the Shyama festival, to see the 
animals sacrified to Kaléé, ‘The buildings where the worship was 

erformed were raised on four sides, with an area in the middle. The 
image was placed at the north end, with the face tw the south; 
and the two side rooms, and one of the end rooms opposite the 
image, were filled with spectators: in the area were the animals 
devoted to sacrifice, and also the executioner, with Kaléé-shiinktrd, 
afew attendants, and about twenty persons to throw the animal 
down, nnd hold it in the post, while the head was cut off! The 
goats were sacrificed first, then the buffaloes, and last of all two 
or three rams. Jn order to secure the animals, ropes were fastened 
round their legs ; they were then thrown down, end the neck 
placed in a piece of wood fastened into the ground, and made open 
at the top like the space betwixt the prongs of a fork. After the 
animal's neck was fastened in the wood bya peg which passed 
over it, the men who held it pulled forcibly at the heels ; while 
the executioner, with a broad heavy axe, cut off the head at one 
blow : the heads were carried in an elevated posture by an 
attendant, (dancing as he went,) the blood running down him on 
all sides, into the presence of the goddess. Kaleé-ahtinkiiri, at 
the close, went up to the executioner, took him in his arms, and 
gave him several ents of cloths, &c. The heads and blood of 
the animals, as well as different meat-offerings, are presented with 


? A name of Kalas, meaning black. 
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incantations a3 4 feast to the goddess ; after which clarified butter 
ig burnt on a prepared altar of sand. Never did I see men so 
eagerly enter into the shedding of blood, nor dol think any 
butchers could slaughter animale more expertly. The place 
literally swam with blood. The bleating of the animals, the 
numbers slain, and the ferocity of the people employed, actualh 

made me unwell; and I returned about midnight, filled wit! 

horror and indignation. 


« _ The gifts to bramhtins and guests at this festival are numerous, 
and in some instances very expensive. The bramhins, and then 
the family and other guests, are entertained, when the spirituous 
liquors which have been presented to the goddess are drank pri- 
vately by those who are in the secret. The festival closes with 
the dances and songs before the goddess, 


The reader may form an iden how much idolatry prevailed at 
the time when the Hindoo monarchy flourished, from the following 
circumstance, which belongs to 2 modern period, when the Hindoo 
authority in Hindoost’hant was almost extinct.—Raja Krishni- 
ehiindri-rayt, and his two immediate successors, in the month 
Kartikt, annually gave orders to all the people over whom they 
had @ nominal authority to keep the Shyama festival, and threaten- 
ed every offender with the severest penalties on non-compliance. 
In consequence of these orders, in more than ten thousand houses, 
in one night, in the zillah of Krishnt-niigirt, the worship of this 

oddess was celebrated. Tbe number of animals destroyed could 
not be Jess than ten thousand. The officiating brambiins, especially 
those who perform religious ceremonies for shoodris, were greatly 
perplexed, as a single bramhiin had to perform the ceremonies of 
worship at two hundred houses, situated in different villages, in 
one night, All the joiners, barbers, or blacksmiths, in fifteen or 
twenty villages, in many instances have but one officiating priest, 
the bramhiins in general being unwilling to incur the disgrace 
which arises from performing religious services for shdddrits. 


Eeshanil-chindri-rayt, the grandson of Krishni-chtindrt- 
ray¥, in certain years, presented to Kaléé eighty thousand pounda 
weight of sweetments, the same quantity of sugar, a thousand 
women’s cloth garments, the same number of women’s China silk 
garments, a thousand offerings, including rice, plantains, peas, &., 
and immolated a thousand buffaloes, a thousand goats, and the 
same number of sheep ; which altogether could not cost leas than 
ten thousand rupees, while the other expenses amounted to scarcel: 
Jess than twenty thousand. To defray these expenses, this 
rajah aold the greater part of his patrimony; and in this and 
other idolatrous customs, he and other Hindoo rajuha have expend- 
ed almost the whole of their estates. 


Raja Ram-Krishni also expended very large sums of money 
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upon the worship of Kaléé. Ha set up a stone image of this god- 
dens at Virabtl-niigtird ; on which occasion he asad to 208 
spent alack of rupees. He also endowed this image with such 
a large revenue, at present five hundred persons are maintain- 
ed there daily. In the service of this goddess he has nearly reduced 
himself to povérty, though formerly from the rents of the lands, 
&e., he used to pay fifty-two lakhs of rupees aunually into the Com- 
pany’s treasury. 


Kaléé is the guardian deity of very many of the Bengalees, 
especially of the bramhiins, of 


At Kaléé-ghatu, near Calcutta, is a celebrated image of this 
goddess, ‘whom {in the opinion of the Hindoos) all Asia, and 
‘the whole world worshippeth.’ Having ebtained an account of 
this temple from a bramhtn whom I sent to Kaléé-ghatti for the 
purpose, I here lay it before my readers :— 


The temple consists of one room, with a large pavement 
around it. @ image is a large black stone, to which a horrid 
faco, partly cut and part! inted, has been given; there are 
neither arms nor legs, a cloth o covering all the lower part which 
should be the body. In front of the temple is a very build- 
ing capable of seating two hundred people; in which, and on the 
pavement around the temple, many bramhiins daily sit reading the 

hiindéé, a work on the wars of Kaléé: on some days, as many as 
a thousand bramhiins may be seen thus employed: Beyond 
this building, in front of the image, the animals for sacri- 
fice are slain. Not fewer than four thousand persons assemble on 
perticnlar occasions at this temple, especially at the Shyama and 
festivals ; and, twice a week, on the Chétifla* market days, 
two thousand people or more visit this place, multitudes of whom 
(my informer says, not less than a thousand) present offerings. 
At these times it is common for a Hindoo to go up to the temple, 
and, presenting himself at the door with joined hands, to address 
himself thus to the idol: ‘Ob! mother! [am going to the market 
for such and such a purpose. If thou grant me success, { will on 
the next market day present offerings to thee to the amount of.’— 
Or he says to another person standing near, ‘See, brother, I have 
promised to mother so and so, if she will accomplish my wishes in 
the market." 


About nine o'clock each day, the bramhifn who in turn per- 
forms the duties at the temple, and who receives the offerings of 
the day, after cleaning and ing the image, puts on it the g& 
lands of flowers and other ornaments, sweeps the temple, and then 
throws open the doors, calling out, ‘ Victory to the great Kaleé! 


«An adjoining village. 


2Tt in aad that £ it sold 
arena Ee gale ont Lormerty, eepectalty in times of scarity, anmbera of men were 
18 
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Victory to the great Kaléé! These compliments on different 
mornings he changes at pleasure. After this, persone going to 
bathe, or coming from bathing, approach the door of the temple, 
and bow to the goddess: and now the daily worship is performed, 
which occupies about an hour; after which men and women are 
seen bringing their offerings to the idol, which continue to be pre- 
sented during the greater part of the day. Some merely present 
them, without asking for any blessing : these persons take away 
a few flowers, or any other trifle of what they have offered, as 
something that will secure the good of the family ; and friends on 
® visit at the house of such a person beg any thing of this kind, 
and eat it, or wear it in their hair. Other visitors to the temple 
leave part of the offerings there, and take away the other part to 
present to thoir friends. Others make a vow, while the offering 
1s presented to the im in some such words as these: ‘Oh! 
dessa! mother Kaléé! If thou wilt deliver me out of such or 
such a trouble, or wilt bestow such or such a blessing, I will pre- 
sent to thee [here the petitioner repeats the names of all the offer- 
ings or bloody sacrifices.’} Disputes arise almost daily in the 
‘temple betwixt the worshippers and the priests respecting the offer- 
ings, and not unfrequently a violent scramble takes place for the 
meat-offerings in the presence of the dess herself: the officia~ 
ting bramhtin says, ‘Who is to have these offerings’? to which the 
worshipper replies, ‘Oh! sir! our family priest always receives 
these things, I must carry them home for him.’ Or a man bring- 
ing offerings procures a brarahiin to go and tell a lie in the pre- 
sence of the goddess, saying to him, ‘Sir, the bramhiins at the 
temple of Kaléé are such notorious cheata, that of all I give to the 
ddess, she will probably get nothing but a few flowers; and 
they are 80 rapacious that I shall never get these offerings out of 
their bands ;’ on which this bramhiin carries the offerings to the 
temple, and declares, that they belong to the bramhiins of such a 
temple, and must be returned to them. By these contrivances, the 
offerer obtains what he has given to the goddess 3 and, givin, part, 
to the bramhiin who has extricated him from the rapacious hands 
of the proprietors of the temple, he takes the remainder home. 
About three o'clock in the oon, food is placed before the 
dess, consisting of rice, greens, roots, fruits, milk, curds, clari- 

led butter, flesh, spirituous liquors* (in a concealed form,) sweet- 
meats, &. &. Generally about 250 pounds of rice are cooked 
daily, but at particular time twice or thrice as much. After reser- 
ving as much as is necessary for his own family, the officiating 
bramhiin sells the rest of the offerings to devout visitors or neigh- 
pours, and gives away what he cannot sell. When a bloody sacri- 
fice is offered, the offerer either pays the priest for his trouble, or 


1 Tis aimed thatthe greter number of gra up porns in thie village. drok 
spirit, Bramhtins may be seen in front of the temple, drinking spirita wt noon-day ; 
and religious mendicants walking about, naked, without the least sense of shame. 
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ives up the slaughtered animal. The slayer also receivés a fee. 

f this flesh, the officiating bramhtin keeps what he pleases, and 
sells the rest to bramhiins, shdddrits, Portuguese, and persons froux 
all parta of the neighbourhood. 


The daily offerings to this goddess are astonishingly numerous, 
On daya when the eather is vi unfavourable, oY less than 
three hundred and twenty pounds of rice, twenty-four of sugar, forty 
of sweetmeata, twelve of clarified butter, ten of flour, ten quarts 
of milk, a peck of pease, eight hundred plantains, and other things, 
(the price of which may amount to about five shillings,) are offer- 
ed, and eight or ten goats sacrificed. On common days, of all these 
things three times the quantity ; and at great festivals, or when a 
rich man comes to worship, ten, twenty, or forty times this quantity; 
sod as many as forty or fifty buffaloes and a thousand goats are 


ja Nivi-Krishni, of Calcutta, about fifty years ago, when 
on a visit to Kaléé-ghati, expended, it is said, not less than 
100,000 rupees on the worship of this goddess. Amongst the offer- 
ings was a gold necklace valued at 10,000 rupees, and, beside 
other ornaments, a rich bed, silver plates, dishes, and basons ; 
sweetmeats, and other food sufficient for the entertainment of a 
thousand persons ; and trifling presents of money to near two thou- 
sand of the poor. : 


About twenty years ago, Jilyi-Naraytint-Ghoshali, of Kiddtr- 
peer, near Calcutta, expended 25,000 rupees at this place: when 
e sacrificed twenty-five buffaloes, one hundred and eight goats, 
and five sheep; and presented to the goddess four silver arma, two 
gold eyes, and many gold and silver ornaments. 


About ten years ago, » merchant from the east of Bengal ex- 
pended 5,000 rupees on the worship of this dess, bestde the 
price of a thousand goats which were slaughtered. 


In the year 1810, a brambiin from the east of Bengal expend- 
ed on this idol about four thousand rupees, with part of which 
he bought a golden necklace, the beads of which were in the shape 
of giants’ skulls. 


In the year 1811, Gopéé-mohtnt, a bramhiin of Calcutta, ex- 
nded ten thousand rupees in the worship of this goddess ; but, 


Being ® voishnivi, he did not offer any bloody sacrifices, 
The Hindoos, it seems, are not the only peraons who worship 


cciasth women belonging to the temple have become mich good cocks, that iin not 
a P ei " zo 
maaan for Persons to pay for a dinuer from their hands, preferring if to any thing 
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this black stone: I have received accounts several times of Evro- 
, or their native mistresses, going to this temple, and expend- 
ing thousands of rupees in offerings. The bramhiin with whom 
I wrote this account declares, that when he was a student at Vitrisha, 
near Kalésghati, he several times saw the wives of Europeans 
come in Pelanqueens with offerings ; though I suppose these ladies 
were born in India. But the proprietors of the temple positively 
assured this brambiin, (as he says,) that very frequently European 
men presented offerings, soliciting some favour at the hands* of the 
goddess; and that very lately a gentleman in the Hon. Com; 8 
service, who had gained a cause at law, presented thank-offerings 
to Kaléé which cost two orthree thousand rupees. I confess that 
I very reluctantly insert these accounts, because I should hoy 
they mostly criginate in wilful misrepresentation on the part of the 
bramhtins of the temple, or in mistake. I suppose some Portu- 
guese (who also go by the name Sabéb) may present offerings, and 
pray to this ideas—hence one source of misinformation ; the 
tmistresses of Europeans are supplied with money by their retainers, 
and hence the worship not ui ently passes off, with many a 
triumph over degraded Christianity, as the worship of such a Euro- 
pean; and many Europeans, who go for curiosity to see the temple 
nd the image, inconsiderately or wantonly give presents to the 
clamorous and greedy bramhiins, who proclaim it as an offering to 
their goddess. Actions the most innocent, (even going to view the 
image,) are construed by these ignorant idolaters into an approval of 
idolatry. A European who was lately there, says my informant, 
to make a drawing of the image, when he departed gave the offici- 
ating bramhiin a gold mobitr, and this present was probably enrolled 
among the gifts to the temple. 


It is further affirmed, that many Mtissiflmans (four or five 
hundred) present offerings to Kaléé monthly—so strangely has the 
veneration for this i seized the minds of the natives! And it 
is added, that an number of prostitutes, from all parts of 
Bengal, pay their devotions at this Semple: some pray for the 
health of their paramours, and others that great numbers may 
visit their houses of ill fame. It is not uncommon for a loose female 
to say to her paramour, after his recovery from sickness, ‘I made 
vows to Kalzé, that if she would restore you to health, I would 

resent her with such and such offerings: you are recovered ; and 
must now go and perform my vows’ Such a female sometimes 
thus prays for her paramour— O mother Kalee! I pray for 
If thou wilt increase his wealth, [or remove sickness from him—or 
make him successful in such » concern—or increase his attachment 


% Silver handy and gold fonsues and eyes are among the prosate made by rich 





men to this goddess, Such is the stupidity of idolaters. 
= It ia probablo, that the real worshipper in this instance was s head-servant of 
this gentleman's; gh the expense might be defrayed by the master. Without 


inking of the guilt of such conduct, I have known frequent instances of Europeans 
making presenta to their servants for the avowed purpose of idol worship. 
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to me, that he may alwaya follow my advice} I will nt to thee 
all these offerings [here she repeats the names of what she intends 
to give].’ When she returns home, she takes ofall her ornaments, 
laying them aside till her vow be either fulfilled or abandoned. 


Merchants’ and tradesmen present offerings to Kaléé once, 
twice, or thrice a year, to obtain success in their concerns ;—-many 
rich men (thirty or forty) place bramhiins at this temple to worship 
the goddess, to walk round the temple, and read the Chiindée, 
daily in their names ;—others place bramhiina bere for these pur- 
poses, for two or three months in the year ;—sepoys from all parts 
of Hindoost’hant resort to this temple as often as they can obtain 
leave of absence ;—-mothers present offerings, praying for the re- 
covery of their children, and promising to bring the restored child 
in their arms when they come to fulfil their vows;* or, that it shall 
be invested with the poita,* or pass through some other ceremony 
at the temple ;—servants in search of employment make vowa to 
the goddess to present her with a month’s wages, if she will raise 
them to such » situation ;—in a word, the occasions of drawing 
people to this famous temple are as endless as the superstitious 
hopes and fears, the crimes and the wants of the worshippers, 


Goata are devoted to Kaléé, and kept, in some cases, for a long 
time, till the owner be able to meet the other expenses attending 
the “obiaings and worship. These animals are called the goats 
° i, 


The village of Kaléé-ghiittti (ur Kal@é-ghatt) owes the greater 
pet of its present population to this temple ; from which near two 
undred persons derive their subsistence, exclusive of the proprie- 
tors, who amount to about. thirty families. Some proprietors have 
a day in turn, others half a day, and others two or three hours; to 
whom all the offerings presented in the portion of time thus appor- 
tioned belong. All these fumilies have become rick. 


In the month Maghi, a festival is held in various places of 
Bengal in honour of Ghatoo, the god who presides over blotches on 
the skin; but the assembly at Kaléé-ghatii is very great. At the 
time of swinging in Choitrt also, the concourse of people at this 
place is also very large. See the account of Shivit. 


Y Hindoo merchants engaged in foreign commerce, after the successful voyage of 
a ship in which they had property, frequently present thank-offerings to this 


= The hair of some children is not cut at all tl the vow be fulfilled ; others only 
separate a lock of the child's hair, tying it up in a bunch A larye hillock of human 
Yay colleted ab che Haan of shang whe vows have been fulfilled, is formed near 
tem] 


© A brombile once assured me, that he had seen not Jess than three hundred 


invested with the poits in one st this place; on which occasion many ly 
sacrifices were offered. The cracotae of people wes immense. 
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I here add a rough account of what is expended on this idol 











monthly :— 
Ra, As. P. 
Buffaloes slain, (5) ae aw on a » 800 0 
Goats ditto, (1,000) 0. wu anes 800 OO 
Sheep ditto, (80)... ase wed oe oe «w 40 00 
Rice, (200 cwh) ene ae 440 0 «0 
Salt, Spices, Porse, Fish, &e.  . 200 0 0 
Clarified Butter, oss aaa! . 700 
Milk and Curdg, .. 50 0 
Sugar, (11 cwt.) on 105 0 0 
Sweetmeats, (22 ewt. me: oe -- 860 0 0 
Plantains, (25,000) ae 80 0 0 
Evening offerings,... ws we oon w 60 0 0 
Meat offerings... eon oes. woe ae esa 90 00 
Dressed food ino oP wea eee. a « 80 00 
Fees, ... me _ a oe on 233 0 U 
Travelling Expenses, ... oo oe oe «» 300 0 0 
Alms given to the poor by visitors,... -_ os 200 0 0 
Extraordinaries from rich men, and at festivals, «3,000 0 0 
Sa. Re 6,000 0 0 





Seventy-two Thousand Ruy annually, or Nine Thousand 
Pounds sterling. ane 


Seer. XX.—Other Forme of Kaléé, ke. 


Chamitnda*.—This image, which is similar to that of Kaléé, 
except that Chamiinda is represented with two gianta’ heads in her 
hands, and ag sitting on «dead body, is seldom or never made. 
The goddess is worshipped at the festival of Doorga, on three 
different days, 


Shmitehanit-Kulee.— When this i ia made, other figures 
are introduced, as those of the giants Shoombhii and Nishoombht, of 
jackals, dead bodies, &c. These giants are represented as sitting 
on elephants, throwing srrows at the goddess; while the latter ia 
standing on her husband, and aiming blows at them with a sword. 
The ceremonies of worship are like those performed in honour of 
Kaléé: the orale begins at the total wane of the moon in Maghi, 
and continues for three nights. Revelling is carried to the greatest 


‘b She who seiced Chiindii and Mindi, two gianta, 
¢ This name denotes, that Kaleé dwells in the place of burning the dead, and 
presides over cemeteries,” SbmitabaoU means a vomevery. oy 
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pitch: some of the worshippers, and not-unfrequently the sons of 
rich men, dance before the ii naked, ‘ glorying in their shame.’ 
A few Hindoos adopt this goddess as their guardian deity. 


Manittt-Kalz'—Another form of Kaléé, whose image it 
resembles except in the colour, which is blue. The worship is 
celebrated on the fifteenth night of the decrease of the moon in 
Maght :—the present fruit, diversion ;—and hereafter, heaven. 
Such are the ideas of the poor deluded Hindoos. A whole village 
sometimes joins to defray the expenee, at other times a rich man 
bears it alone, Many loody sacrifices are offered, and great shew 
made, espécially with illuminations ; to which are added dancing, 
singing, music, &. 


Phitlit-huréé—This form of Kaléé is that of a black female, 
with four arms, standing on the breast of Shivti, She is worship- 
at the total wane of the moon in the month Jyoisht’ht, or in any 
other month, at the pleasure of the worshipper. The offerings are 
numerous, especially of fruits: and buffaloes, goats, and sheep, are 
sacritoed: The day after the worship, the image is thrown into 
the river. 


Bhitdritt-Kalz.'—An iroage similar to that of Kalé@; the 
worship also resembles that which is rid to that goddess, The 
image is in some places preserved, and worshipped daily. 


Oogrit-chitnda.* is worshipped at the total wane of the moon 
in the month Kartiki: in some places temples made of clay are 
erected in honour of this goddess, in which she is worshipped 
either daily or monthly. 


Anitndi-mityé.*—A. black female, with four arms, sitting on 

a throne ; to whom a number of temples are dedicated, containing 

stone or clay images of the ldess. She is worshipped daily ; 

also on fortunate days, at the pleasure of her numerous disci- 

les ; a4 well as at the great festivals of Doorga, Kaléé, &. when 
loody sacrifices are offered to her. 


Ntwit-pittrika.'—These nine goddesses are worshipped at the 
great festivals, but with the greatest shew as that of Doorga; 
when these assistants of Doorga in her wars are represented by 
nine branches of different trees: Riimbba, by a plantain ; 
Kuichwis-rd5pe, by aktichwéé ;' Hiridra, by a hiiridra ;* Jayiintés 
by a jitytintée ; * Vilwaroopa, by a vilwt ;° Dariméé, by a darimu ;? 


2 Vis, in the form of man. 
* She who receives mueh fruit. 1 The beucficent. ©The furious. 
The joytal. 
§ Tho nine goddesses. = * Musa paradisaics. } Arum esculentum. = Cur- 
cumslonga, ° echynomenescshan, ° Aigis marmelos,  Punica granatum, 
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Ushoka, by aan Ushokii ;* Mantika, by a manv;’ and Dhanyi- 
roapa, by a dhanyt. * 


Bhatmni-chtindé'—This image is made and worshipped at 
Benares : in Bengal also the goddess is worshipped, especially on 
a Tuesday, before another image, or a pan of water, or some 
appointed representative of an i 


Upitra-jita."—There is no public festival in honour of this 
goddess, nor is her image set up for worship; butin times of 
sickness she is worshipped before the shalgramti, when forms of 
praise from the ‘Tiintriis are addressed to her. 


Vimula2—A stone image of this idol is worshipped in one of 
the temples erected in Orissa, near the famous temple of Jugtn- 
nat’ht. Bloody sacrifices are offered to this goddess; but as this 
place is sacred to Vishnoo, these offerings are made in secret. 

imiila is also worshipped in Bengal at the festivals of Doorga 
and Kaléé. 


Siddhéshwitr#2—In many villages in Bongal one, and in 
some large villages several of these images are set up. They 
are in general made of clay; but some aro of stone. The imago 
is commonly the property of one family, who worship her every 
day: others in the village worship her when they choose; but 
all the gifts and offerings come to the person who owns the 
image. If a child have a fever, the parents worship the goddess 
that it may recover, and promise to present, various offerings to her 
if she be propitious. Ifa woman wantason, she procures a bramhiin 
to worship the goddess in her name ;—-if another person be seeking 
employment, he prays the goddess to favour him ;—if a koolind 
bramhtn wish his daughter to be married, he intercedes with the 
goddess, and promises to celebrate her worship if she be favoura- 
ble. On all occasions of particular distress or want, the people re- 
sort to these i with their presents and vows. Thieves also 
worship Siddhéshwtr4é, that they may be favoured with her 
smiles and be protected in thieving.* Honest and poor people also 
worship this image to obtain protection from thieves. An annual 
festival is held in honour of Siddhéshwits3s on the same day as the 
Shyama festival. 


4 Jouesia_asoes. * Arum macrorhyzon. * Coriendrnm sativum, * The 
terrific. = The unconquernble.  * She who purifies. 1 She who fulfils the 
wishes of her worshippers, 


* The Laverna, it is well known, was th yf ti 
from her, ‘rere aamol Taverner, rad who worstipped ber, that ‘cit decpae’ sad 
intrigues might be successful: bor imago was s head without a body. 
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Sxcr, XXI.—Litkehmzz. 


Is called the goddess of ‘ity : she is painted yellow, 
and sits on the water-lily, hol ing in er right hand She ea 
(a rope,) and in the left, a necklace. 


Vishnoo is said to have obtained this goddess at the churning 
of the sea*; at which time all the gods were so charmed with her 
beauty that they desired to possess her, and Shiv’ was entirely 
overcome by his passion, The reader will remember something 
similar to this in the account of Venus, who is also said to have 
sprang from the froth of the sea; and whom, on being presented 
to the gods, they all desired to marry. 


The worship of Likshméé is celebrated in five different months, 
viz. in Bhadra, on the first Thursday of the increase of the moon, 
in the morning ; in Ashwint, at the full moon, in the evening; in 
Kartiki, on the last day of the decrease of the moon, in the night ; 
on the last day in Pousht, in the morning ; and in Choitri, on the 
first Thuraday of the increase of the moon, either in the day or 
night. The ceremonies are performed before a basket used as a 
corn-measure, painted red: the worshippers fill this measure with 
rice in the husk, and put round it a garland of flowers ; then cover 
it with a white cloth ; and, encircling it with » number of sinall 
shells, place before it a box containing red paint, a comb, &. The 
officiating bramhin performs the usual ceremonies, varying but 
little from those at the worship of Vishnoo, in the name of the 
master or mistress of the house. No bloody sacrifices are offered. 
Bramhitins are entertained rather liberally at this festival; but on 
the day of worship no alms must be given to the poor, (except 
cooked food,) nor any money lost; lest this goddess, who is aup- 
posed to preside over wealth, and to have en up her abode at 
the worshipper’s house, should be angry at her riches being wasted. 


This worship is celebrated in almost every Hindoo family 
five times a year ; the frequency of which is not to be wondered at, 
when it is considered that Likshmé6é is the goddess of prosperity. 
Tf a man be growing rich, the Hindoos say, ‘ Liikshméé is gone to 
abide at his house ; if he be sinking mto poverty, they say, 
‘Likshméé has forsaken him. Ifthey wish to abuse another, they 
ca)l him Litkshméé-chara.* 


The morning after the festival, the women take up the corn- 
measure, and preserve it for some future time of worship: the 
rice is used in worship during the whole year. At the close of 
the festival, if a female of the family remember any stories respect- 

® Bhe is also oalled the daughter of Bhrigoo, 
© In the provincial dialect it is Ltikh3é-chara, thet is, lucklees ; thus forming an 
extraordinary Coincidence of sound and meaning in languages £0 egizemely different. 
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ing Likebmé, she relates them ; and the rest of the family, 
joined by two or three neighbouring females, sit around and hear. 

In some places a number of persons subscribe towards the expense 
of making an image of Li 86, and worship it on any of the 
days before-mentioned. 


Names.—Liikehméé, or, the goddess of fortunate signa ;— 
Piidmaltiya, she who dwells on the water-lily ;—Ptdma, she who 
holds in her hand the water-lily ; Shré@, she in whom all take 
refuge ;—Htree-priya, the wife of Htree. : 


Sect. XXII.—Kojagirit-Litkahmee« 


Tas form of Likshmé@é is worshipped at the full moon in 
Ashwinv, in the evening, before a oorn-measure, surrounded by 
four plantain trees; though some persons worship this goddess 
before an image of Lifkshméé. Bloody sacrifices are offered. The 
worshippers invariably drink the water of the cocoanut at this 
festival ; and numbers keep awake the whole night, listening to 
the filthy songs, and the horrid din of Hindoo music. 


Sxrcr. XXIII. —Saritewtttza. 


Tarts is the goddess of learning, the daughter of Brimha, and 
the wife of Vishnoo. She is represented as a white woman, 
standing on the water-lily, and playing on a lute. 


On the 5th day of the increase of the moon, in Maght, the 
worship of this gades is performed before her image, or a pen, 
inkstand, and book ; the latter articles are sup) osed to form a 
proper substitute for the \dess, who is called Vagvadiné#, the 
eloquent. ‘Ihe image is p! on a table, either at the west or 
south side of the house. After the officiating bramhiin has read 
the formulas and presented the offerings, each worshipper whose 
name has been read in the service takes flowers is his rie end, 
repeating a prayer, presents them to the leas ; whi 
follo ais to the bramhtins, and a feast. ged 


Every Hindoo who is able to read and write endeavours to 
celebrate the worship of this goddess: the raja of Birdwan ig 
said to expend 15,000 ru annually at this festival. In every 
Hindoo college, the students keep the festival with great joy’: 
many of them dance naked, and are guilty of every indecency. 


«The shastrite have commanded that each Hindoo sball remain awake during 
the it of the full moon in Ashwind, when a festival i i nour z 
Se tnd trom ths crotartauce tis ance derived, Pe a> HoweRe of this, god 
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" ‘the dey'after the festival, the image is carried in procession 
through the town, and then thrown into the river. In passin iz 
through the streets of Serampore, at the time of this festival in thé 
year 1806, I was exceedingly shocked at observing among the 
crowd, who were dancing, playing on music, bearing flags, &. 
two or three young men quite naked, the mob triumphing in this 
shocking insult on public decency. To induce young men to resort 
to their houses, many prostitutes keep this feast, and connect with 
it all that low merriment which corrupts the mind and draws the 


attention of the crowd.* 


On this day the Hindoos neither read nor write," though they 
will do any other secular business. They eat only once during the 
day, and those who are accustomed to eat fish abstain from it on 
this day. - 

The Hindoos believe, that from this goddess they derive their 
learning and powers of eloquence,’ as well aa their ability to read 
and write. Some of those who can neither read nor write, insist 
upon it, that they ought to worship her, as they derive their powers 

speech from her.* Others however complain, ‘Sirtiswitéé has 
bestowed nothing on us—why should we perform her worship? 


The image of Sirtiswitéé is sometimes painted blue, and 
placed in temples ; when she is called Nééli-Striiswittés, 


Names. Bramhéé, or, the daughter of Briimha ;—Bharitéé, 
she who presides over words ;—Bhasha, she who bestows the power 
of speech ;—Siriswita4, she who through the curse of a bramhiin 
was turned into a river. 


Sect, XXIV.—Shéétitla.* 


Ts painted as a yellow woman sitting on the water-lily, dress- 
ed in red, and giving suck to an infant. Before this image, or a 
pan of water, the worship of this goddess is performed, in any part 
of the year; but in general on the 7th, sth, and 9th of the increase 


4 In the year 1808, Isaw a group of performera reciting the Ramayiini in the 
street; and cd enquiry, I found it'was before the door of some prostitutes, who had 
subscribed to bear the expense. The reason assigned was, that it would be an act of 
merit, helping them in another world; and would alao draw men into whoredom, 
Offerings are tometimes brought home, and shared by # prostitute with her paramour; 
like the harlot, in the Book of Proverbs, who is represented ax stying to the young 
man she met iu tho atrent, *1 have pesoe-offerings with me; this day have I payed my 
vows,'--Prov, vii. 14. 

¢ Tbeonly reason T cen find for this i, itis tho command of the shastr 

Of an eloquent man, the Hindoos say, ‘Stictiswiit85 sita on his tongue.’ 
© Of this fact they give the example of Raviintl, who, when Ramil was about to 


kill him, procured & repriéve by ing hia adversary ; but the afraid leat 
Ravtintt be spared, sent Sdriiswtit28 into his throat, and caused hina to any pro- 
voking things to Ramt. 


*°Or, she who cools the body at the time of the small-pox, 
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of the moon, in the day time. Bloody sacrifices ure not offered. 
On the 10th, the image is thrown into the water. 


This goddess is also worshipped to obtain preservation from 
the evil effects of the small-pox. In the months Choitrti and 
Voishakhd, the Hindoos ini ite those of their children who 
are two years old; on which occasion the inoculating bram- 
hiin' presents offerings and prayers to this goddess in the name 
of the child, promising for the parents, that if she be kind to 
the child, they will present to her certain offerings, &c. as soon 
as it is recovered. At the close of the ceremony, the bramhtin 
places the flowers which have been offered in the hair of the child, 
telling the parents that the goddess will be favourable ; and then 
performs the operation. When the child becomes affected with the 
disease, the family priest (if the parents be rich enough to pay for 
it) comes to the house every day, and repeate certain forms of pray- 
erand praise to Shéétila ; after recovery she is again worshipped. 
If the child become dangerously ill, it is carried to an image of 
Shéétwla, and bathed in the water which has been offered to this 
goddess, some of which is given it to drink, 


of different descriptions procure a stone, gild a small 
rt es carry it from place to place, singing the praises of 
Enact These mendicants sometimes proclaim in a village, that 
Shéatiila has appeared to one of them in a dream, and ordered, 
that in this village the mistress of each house shall beg at three, 
four, or more doors, and take whatever is given her, and eat it in 
some neighbouring garden or forest.* The most dreadful misfor- 
tunes being threatened in case of disobedience, the affrighted 
women beg from door to door, and fulfil the supposed commands 
of the goddess. 


Secor. XXV.—. 


THis goddess, the sister of Vasookee,” and the wife of Jtrtt- 
karti, a sage, is called the queen of the snakes, and is worshipped 
to obtain preservation from their bite. She is represented as sitting 
on the water-lily, clothed with snakes. 


In the month Jyoist‘ht, on the 10th of the increase of the 
moon; also on the 5th of the moon’s increase and decrease in 
Ashwintl and Shraviini, as well as on the last day of Shravint, 
this goddess is worshipped. On the three last occasions, the wor- 


: . F 
The regular Hindao doctara (oidyt) do not tnooulae, but a lower onder of 
& ‘This is a trick to extort some part of the alms from these deluded women. 
' Or Muntisa-dives ; the goddess who possceses pleasure in herself, 
™ The king of the serpents, 
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shippers plan? branches of the Euphorbia before the house, and 
worship them. In Shraviini, the worship is celebrated with the 
greatest show; on which occasion an image, or some branches of 
the same tree, or a pan of water surrounded with snakes made of 
clay, is placed as the object of worship: in some places, twenty or 
thirty thousand people assemble; and amidst singing, -dancing, 
music, &c, some persons play with snakes of different kinds, parti- 
cularly the cobra capello, suffering them to bite them. This pay, 
however, ends fatally when the venomous fangs have not been 
carefully extracted. The cast called Mal, who play with snakes 
for a livelihood, profess great regard for Miiniiaa. On the days of 
the festival, the Hindoos do not kindle a fire, alleging that one of 
the names of Miintisa is Uriindhiina, she who does not cook. 
- day or two —, the lta in some, places, the women 
of the village rhe or a hundred, or even two 
Eundred) beg rice, either in their own or an adjoining vil- 
lage ; which they offer, ina field in the neighbourhood, in the 
name of Mindi, but without an image. After thus offering rice, 
milk, curds, ugar, &ec. to the goddess, they eat them on the spot ; 
and this act of holiness, they say, preserves their children from the 
bite of snakes, as well as assists the parents themselves on their 
way to heaven. A song founded upon the following story con- 
cludes the whole:—Chand#, a merchant, not only refused to 
worship the goddess, but professed the utmost contempt for her. 
In process of time, however, she caused his six youngest sons to 
be killed by the bite of snakes : to avoid the fate of whom, the 
eldest son, Litkindtrt, made an iron house, and retired to it; yet 
Miniisa caused the snake ‘Ttkshikt to enter by a crevice, which 
destroyed Likindirti on his wedding-day ; his widow escaped, and 
went weeping into the presence of her mother-in-law. The 
neighbours again attempted to reason with Chandi; but he 
continued obstinate, declaring that MUntisa was no goddess. She 
sppeared to people in dreams, and commanded them to persuade 
him to celebrate her worship ; and, after much entreaty, to pacify 
the goddess, he was induced to comply : but declared he would 
resent the offerings only with the left hand ;* and, turning back 
his head, he threw a flower at her image with the left hand. 
Minitisa, however, was so pleased, that she restored his seven sons ; 
and from this circumstance, the worship of this goddess has since 
been very much celebrated. 


When the worship is performed before an image, sheep, goats, 
and bnffaloes are offered to Mtintisa, and even swine,” 
When a Hindoo bas been bitten by a snake, the persons who 
pretend to cure him read different incantations containing the 
. 
1 The hand ueed in washing after stools, 
© Among the Egyptians, ewine, it is well known, were offered to Bacchus. 
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names of Mtiniisa. Ifone or two ein & village have died 
by the bite of snakes, all ‘the inhabitants become alarmed, and 
celebrate the worship of Mintisa. 


Secor. XXVI.—Shtishize? 


Is a yellow woman sitting on acat, nursing a child. The 
Hindoos regard her as the protectress of their chi \. 


Six annuel festivals are held in honour of this goddess, viz,, in 
Jyoisht’bi, Bhadri, Ashwin’, Maghi, and two in Choitrit; on 
the 6th of the increase of the moon, and on the last day but one 
of the month. 


The worship celebrated in Jyoisht’hit is performed by a 
bramhiingé, or an officiating bramhvn, under the vit tree,* or 
under « branch of this tree planted in the house. jg&tt the time of 
this worship, every woman of the village, dressed in her beat 
clothes, with her face painted, her ornaments on, and her body 
anointed with oil, goes to the place of worship under the tree, taking 
in her hand an offering; over each of which the officiating bram- 
hin performa the usual ceremonies, The offerings are sent to the 
house of the officiating bramhiin, or distributed amongst the eager 
by-standers. Among others who are eager to obtain some of these 
offerings, are women who have not been dlessed with children ; 
each of whom sits down pensively among the crowd, and opens 
tho end of her garment to receive what the assembled mothers are 
eager enough to bestow: when the giver says, ‘ May the blessing 
of Shiishtéé be upon you, and next year may you bring offerings— 
with a child in your arms.’ ‘Ihe receiver adds with eagerness, 
‘Ah | if she bestow this blessing, 1 will celebrate her worship; 
I will keep my vows, and bring offerings every year.’ This festival 
is called Artinyt-shishté3, because the worshippers ore directed to 
walk in some forest on this day, with fans in their hands, 


In those houses where the daughter is married, but has not 
left her parents, they send for the son-in-law; and at the close of 
the worship the girl’s father sends to him, on o metal plate, a 
flower, some unhusked rice, a piece of string consecrated to the 
goddess, five or six blades of dédrva grass, a garment, &. The 
son-in-law, if a person of res) bility, contents himself with 
aticking the flower in his hair. 1f a poor man, he puts on the 

‘ment, and raises all the other presents to his head. Ifthe son- 
in-law neglect to stick the flower in his hair, the girl's father be- 
comes very sorrowful ; and all the spectators pronounce the former 


» Bho is worshipped on the sixth Inuar dey, 
* Ficus Indica. 
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adead man, for throwing away a flower which has been offered to 


The worship in the month Bhadr& does not differ from the 
ling, except in its being performed by the river side, or at a 
ool of water, before the stick which is whirled round in churning 
utter, upon which a fan is placed. In the midst of the worship 
the women make little paste images of children, and, placing them 
on leaves of the ktinttkéé tree,’ present them to the goddess, and 
afterwards throw them into the river. ‘Lhis festival is called 
Chapitra-shtisht2é.* 


The Ashwint festival, distinguished by the name Doorga- 
shishtéé, is in almost every particular the same as the preceding. 


At the Maght festival, called Shéétila-shtishtéé, the women, 
on the night preceding, boil a large quantity of rice and pulee for 
offerings ; mixing with the latter, in boi’ing, a kind of kidney 
beans and varttakoos.' ‘The next morning they bathe very early, 
and on their return go through the ceremonies of worship in the 
house, before the two stones with which they grind their spices; 
and upon which they throw a yellow cloth, smeared with red lead. 
The worship is finished before ten o'clock, and at noon they eat 
what the goddess has left, i. e. every thing they gave her. 


The two festivals in Choitrtt are held on the 6th, and on the 
last day but one of the month: on the 6th, in the morning, either 
before a branch of the viti, the shalgrami, or some proper repre- 
sentative of an image ; and at the close of the month, in the even. 
ing, before an image of Shiv, On the 6th the worshippers eat the 
bud of the Euphorbia inclosed in a plaintain; and at the latter 
festival they fast during the day, and after worship eat some fruit, 
and some barley flour mixed with curds or water. Rich persons 
eat sweetmeats. These festivals are called Ushoki-shishted and 
Nééli-shitshtes, 


Another festival is held jn honour of this goddess in some 

rts of Rengal, in the month Ugrihaytini, called Hitree-altishtéé. 

@ worship is celebrated before a clay pot, filled with water, 
having six spoute. 

In addition to all these times of worship, females who have 
Jost all their children by death, worship this goddess every month : 
beside which, after a child is six days old, every father, to preserve 
the child, performa the worship of the goddess, while the officiating 
bramhiin reads the incantations; and on the 2ist day of the 
child's age, the mother ents offerings to the goddess with her 
own hands, while the officiating bramhiin reads the prayers. The 

* Artecarpus integrifolis. 7 

« In allasion to the making of these images. 
+ ‘The fruit of solannm melongena. 
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first of these ceremonies takes in the evening, before a branch 
of the vit tree, fastened in the house floor; the two stones with 
which apices are ground being placed against the wall in the inside 
of the house, covered with a piece of cloth. The husband, at the 
close, asks the blessing of the goddesa on the child, promising to 
present to her a number of offerings when the child shall be twenty- 
one days old. Before the door the family Place the skull of a cow, 
rubbing some red lead on its forehead ; and in three lumps of cow- 
dung, put on the forehead, they stick three cowries; upon which 
also they spread a yellow cloth. The head remains a month at the 
door of the house, as a kind of charm for the good of the children. 


On the 2lst day of the child’s age, the mother invites ten or 
fifteen female neighbours, who, with the officiating bramhiin, ac- 
company her to a stone placed at the foot of the viiti tree, which 
ig supposed to be the representative of the goddess; around which 
they put a large necklace or garland of ftowers, and go through the 
ceremonies of worship in the usual manner: at the close the 
mother promises, on condition that the goddess bless her child, that 
she will worship her every year. The mother distributes the sweet- 
meats, &c. that have been offered to the idol among the females 
present. This fostival is called ékooshiya.* 


Shtishtsé has no temples in Bengal ; her common representa- 
tive, a rough stone, smeared with paint, about as large asa 
man's head, is commonly placed at the root of the sacred vit ; to 
which passengers, especially women, pay @ degree of reverence. 
In falflling particular vows to Shishtéé, some worshippers sur- 
round the viitt tree with garlands of flowers, and great numbers 
of artificial lamps made of Sey : others fulfil their vows by buildin, 
an earthen or brick seat around one of these trees, A female o} 

roperty, aa a thank-offering after child-birth, presents by the 
Pants of a bramhiin a child made of curds, which the bramhtin 
never fails to devour. 


Bloody sacrifices of bullocks, goats, sheep, and sometimes of 
tame hogs, are offered to Shishteé. For receiving these latter 
offerings some persons call the goddess a cannibal. 


At the close of the different festivals held in honour of Shiish- 

488, it is common for women to entertain the company with mar- 

vellous stories relating to this goddess. The wives of some of the 

love au beg for a share of the offerings at the doors of the 
rambiins, 


Shtishté6 rides ona cat: hence the Hindoos, especially mothers, 
avoid hurting this animal, lest the goddess should revenge herself 
on their children, 


* From ékooshil, twenty-one. 
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CHAP. IV. 


INFERIOR CELESTIAL BEINGS, OBJECTS OF 
WORSHIP. 


TaxseE beings are cither the enemies of the gods, as the 
Usoords and rakshistis; or their companions: or those who are 
employed as dancers, singers, or musicians in the heavens of the 
pode They are worshipped at the great festivals, but have no 
separate images. 3 


Secr. L—The Usoorits, or Giants. 


‘Tusz enemies of the gods, are the offspring of Kiishytipt, the 
progenitor of gods, giants, men, serpents, and birds, by his different 
wives. They bear » resemblance to the titans or giants of the 
Grecian Mythology ; and stories of their wars with the gods (some 
of which will be found in this work) abound in the poorantis. 
Indri, Vishnoo, Kartikti, and Doorga, are distinguished among the 
Hindoo deities for their conflicts with these beings. King Vulee, 
a giant, is worshipped by the Hindoos on their birth-days, with 
the same forms as are used in the worship of the gods. 


Story of the churning of the sea by the gods and tsoorits.— 
The most rancorous hatred has always existed betwixt the Usoorts 
and the 3, although half-brothers ; the former having been 
excluded by the gods from succeeding to the throne of heaven : 
and dreadful conflicts were curried on betwixt thom with various 
success, till both parties sought to become immortal. The giants 
performed the most severe religious austerities, addressing their 
prayers alternately to Vishnoo, Shivi, and Brimha ; but were 
always unsuccessful. The gods, however, at last obtained this 
blessing at the churning of the sea of milk ; which story is related 
at length in the Mthabhartit® and other works :—The gods first 
took mount Mindirt, placed it in the sea, and wrapping round it 
the serpent Vasookéé, began to whirl it round as he milk-men 
do the staff in making butter. ‘The gods took hold of the head of 
the snake, and the giants of the tail; but being almost consumed 
by the poison fromthe mouth of the serpent, the gods privately 
entreated Vishnoo to prevail upon the gianta to lay hold of the 


* Fupiter was represented as aiming the thunder in hia right hand against a 
jiaut under his feet : is airaii i i ii 
ant under his feet: Doorga is iming the spear in her right hand against an &soorl 
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head ; upon which he thus addressed them : ‘How is it’ said 
Vishnoo, ‘that you, giants aa you are, have taken hold of 
Vasookée's tail? The gods ard the giants then changed places ; 
and the elephant Oiravitt first arose from the churned sea to 
reward their labours ; afterward the gem Koustoobhi—the horse 
Occhoishriiva—the tree Parijatu—many jewels—the goddess 
Liikshméé—and then poison. Full of alarm at this sight, the 
gods applied to Mitha-dévit (Shivit) ; who, to save the world from 

estruction, drank up the poison, and received no other injury 
than a blue mark on his throat! Next came up the water of 
immortality ; when the 330,000,000 gods, and the Ysoortis without 
number, took thoir stand on each side, each claiming the mighty 
boon. Vishnoo proposed to divide it with his own bands: but 
while the Usoortis went to prepare themselves by bathing in the 
sacred stream, the gods drank up the greatest part of the nectar ; 
and, to give them time to drink the whole, Vishnoo assumed the 
forin of a most captivating female; with which the giants were so 
charmed, that they ly forgot the nectar. One of them, how- 
ever, having changed his shape, mixed with the gods, and, drink- 
ing of the water of life, became immortal; but Vishnoo, being in- 
formed of this circumstance by Sédry% and Chindra, (the sun and 


moon,) cut off the head of the gi The head and trunk, being 
thus immortalized, were made the ascending and descending nodes, 
under the names Rahoo and Kétoo, 


Sect. I.—The Rakshitstis, 


Many stories respecting the wars of the rakshtsis, or canni- 
bals, with the gods, are contained in the poorantis and other shas- 
triis, and several will be found in different parts of this work. 
They are represented aa seomng pleasure the different shapes 
of horses, tigers, lions, buffaloes, &¢, : some have a hundred heads, 
and others as many arms.’ In the Hindoo writings Maléé, Soo- 
maléé, Raviint, Koombhi-kiirni, Vibhééshiint, Indra-jit, Utikoyt, 
and others, are distinguished as renowned rakshistis. As soon as 
born, these giants are said to arrive at maturity. They devour 
their enemies. All the rakshistis are bramhiins, and are said to 
dwell in the 8. W. corner of the earth. 


Noirit, a rakshist, is one of the ten guardian deities of the 
earth, and presides in the 8S. W. In this character he is worship- 
ped at all the is festivals. He is represented in the form of 
meditation used by the bramhtins as black man, having in his 
tight hand a scimitar. 

© Hesce this god ia called Neciti-kanttt, the blue throated. 


© Boma of the giants of the Grecian Mythology, it will be remembered, had 
« hundred arms. 


STORY OF KooMBSU-RURNU-THE cinpniavils, &c. 11s 


Story of Koombhit-biirnit.—Tramediately after his birth, this 
cannibal stretched his arms, which. were in proportion to his body, 
and. gathered into his mouth every thing within his reach. . At one 
time he seized five hundred courtezans belonging to Indrii; at 
another the wives of one hundred sages, and cows and brambtins 
without number. Briimba at threatened to destroy him, 
unless he contented him with less, as he would presently eat up 
the earth. He now became more moderate, and began to perform 
the most severe austerities in honour of Brtimha; which he con- 
tinued for ten thousand years. The gods trembled on their thrones, 
Jest Koombhi-kiirni, obtaining the Lessing of Briimha, and es- 
pecially the blessing of immortality, should swallow up every 
thing, gods and men. They led to Briimha, and aded. 
Siriiswiités, the deas of ing, to enter into: bhi- 
kivrnit, and excite him to ask this blessing, that he should con- 
tinue to sleep day and night; which request Briimha granted, 
and sent the voracious rakshisi{ to enjoy his everlasting sleep, 
The friends of Koombhi-kiirnti however persuaded Briimha to 
change his destiny : who now ordered that he should sleep unin- 
terruptedly six months, but on the last day of the sixth should 
awake ; during half of which day he should fight with and con- 
quer Brtimhs, Vishnoo, and Shivi, and during the other half be 
permitted to devour as much as he chose. At one meal he devour- 
ed six thousand cows, ten thousand sheep, ten thousand gosta, 
five hundred buffaloes, five thousand deer, and drank four 
thousand hogsheads of spirits, with other things in proportion. 
After all, he was angry with his brother Raviint, for not giving 
him enough to satisfy nature. His house is declared to have been 
twenty or thirty thousand miles long, and his bed the whole 
length of the house, ‘ Liinka itself, says the Ramaytin&, is eight 
hundred. miles in circumference :—where then was the place for 
this bed? I have heard this question put by a person to the 
bramhiins, who, unable to find room for Koombi-ktirnt’s bed, 
were laughed at by the shdodris, their disciples. 


The Gtindhitruits and Kinnitrite are celestial choiristers male 
and female. The latter have horses’ heads !!!* 


The Vidya-dhirits are male and female dancers. The Uj 

are glso female dancers, greatly celebrated for their beauty : the: 

have been frequently sent down to earth to captivate the minds 
of religious devotees, and draw them from those works of merit 
which were likely to procure them the thrones of the gods. Eight 
of the Upstirtis are mentioned as beyond all others beautiful: 
Oorvytiahéé, Méntike, Rimbha, Ptnchi-chodra, Tilottiima, Ghri- 
tach’é, Boodbooda, and Mishri-késhé, The five first of'theso 
are the mistresses of the gods, and keep houses of ill-fame in. the 


© Some-ides may be formed of the taste of the early Hindoo pots, whe here 
represent heavenly music as coming from beings with the mouths of horses! 
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heaven of Indrif.. When any one -of the gods visits the king of 
heaven, he generally apends some time with one or more of 
courtezans, u 


Story reepecting the son of Indrit and an Upstira—Ona 
certain occasion, many of the pods were invited to an entertain- 
ment at the palace of Indrit. In the midst of the dance Gindhir- 
vii-senitt, the son of Indri, was faacinated with the charms of oue 
of the iipsiiras ; and behaved so indelicately, that his father com- 
manded ry to descend to oe earth in the form of an ass. An the 

joined the son in endeavouring to appease the ai ther ; 
oe Jiitimately directed that Gtindhtirvit cenit should lean as in 
the day, and a man in the night ; he promised his son too, that 
when Dhara, the king, should burn him, he should recover hia 
placo in heaven. With this modification of the curse, Gindhitrvi- 
sénu sunk to the earth, and pligh in the form of an ass near a 
pond at Dhara-nifgiirti. In the day the fallen son of Indri remain- 
ed inthis form near the pond ; and in the night, in that ofa man, 
he wandered from place to place to appease his hunger. One day & 
‘byamhtin came to this pond to bathe ; when Gindhirvi-sénii told 
him that he was the aon of Indri, and requested him to speak to 
king Dhart, to give him his daughter in marringe. The brambiin 
consented ; but on speaking to the king, the lutter refused to be- 
lieve that he was Indr&’s son, unless he himself had some conver- 
sation with him. The next day the king went, with his counsellors 
and courtiers, and held a conversation with the ass ; who related 
his history, and the cause of his degradation ; but the king still 
refused assent, unless he performed some miracle. To this the ass 
consented ; and in one night raised a fort of iron forty miles square 
and six high. The next day the king, seeing the fort finished, 
was obliged to consent, and to appoint the duy of marriage. He 
invited bramhtins, kings, and other guests without number, to the 
wedding jae on the day appointcd, with dancing, songs, and a 
moat splendid shew, (the Sri le being adorned with jewels and the 
richest attire,) they marched to the iron fort to give the beautiful 
daughter of king Dhari in marriage to the ass. In that country 
weddings are celebrated in the day. When all was ready, 
they sent a bramhiin to call Gindhiirvi-sént from the pond ; 
who, elated in the highest de having bathed, accompanied the 
bramhtn to the assembly, Hearing music and songs, Gindhiirvt- 
aéntl could not refrain from giving them an ass’s tune: but the 
guests, hearing the braying of the ass, were filled with sorrow: 
some were afraid to speak their minds to the king; but they could. 
not help whispering and laughing one amongst another, covering 
their mouths with their garments: others muttered to the king, 
“Oking, is this the son of Indri? O great monarch! you hava 
found an excellent brid 3 you are peculiarly happy in 
having to give your daughter in marriage to the son of Indrt ; 
don’t delay the wedding ; in doing good delay is improper; we 
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never saw 80 glorious s wedding ; we havé heard of a camet being 
Mat Gs asany “ahen the oe looking n the camel, ani 
«Blesa me! whate fine form ’ and the camel, hearing the voice of 
the ass, aaid‘ Bless me! what a sweet voice ’—The brambhiins 
continued : ‘In that wedding, however, the bride and bri m0. 
were equal; but in this marriage, that such a bride should have 
such a bridegroom is truly wonderful!’ Other bramhtins said, 
‘Oking, at other weddings, asa sign of joy, the sacred shell is 
blown ; but thou haat no need of that,’ (eluding to the braying of 
the asa.) ‘The femalescried out, ‘O mother! what is this! at the 
time of marriage to have an ass! What a miserable thing! What! 
will he give such an angelic female in marriage to an ass ?—The 
king, ashamed, held down his head. At length Gindhirvt-sénit 
began to converse with the kingin Stingekriti, and to urge him 
to the fulfilment of his promise ; reminding him, that ‘there was 
no act more meritorious than speaking truth, (putting the king in 
mind of his promise ;) that the body was merely s garment, and 
that wise men never estimate the worth of a person by the clothes 
he wears : moreover, he was iu this shape from the curse of his 
father, and during the night he should assume the body of a man. 
Of his being the son of Indrii there could be no doubt.’ The minds 
of the guests were now changed, and they confessed, that though 
he had the outside of an ass, he was unquestionably the son of 
Indrt ; for it was never known that an ass could speak Sitngakri- 
ti. The king, therefore, gave his daughter to him in marriage. 
By the time the guests were dismissed, night drew on, when Gtind- 
hirvii-sénii assumed the form of a handsome man, and, having 
dressed himself, respectfully went into the presence of the king, 
All the people, seeing so fine a man, and recollecting that in the 
morning he would become an ass, felt both pleased and sorrowful. 
‘The king brought the bride in great state to the palace, and the 
next day gave her servants, camels, jewels, &&. and dismissed the 
guests with many presents. Dhara, however, in the midst of his 
other cares, could not but feel anxious that Gindhirvi-ednit 
should throw off his asa’s body. After a thousand contrivances, 
he gaid to himself, ‘GUndhiirvi-séni is the son of Indri ; therefore 
he can never die: at night he casts off his ass's body, and it 
lies like a dead body: T will therefore burn this body, and thus 
keep him constantly in the shape of a man.’. Accordingly, one 
night, he caused the ass’s body to be burnt,—when Gtindhirva- 
sénit appeated in his presence, told him that now the curse was 
removed, and that he should immediately ascend to heaven. After 
saying this he withdrew, and the king saw him no more. 


Nayikas.—These are female companions of Doorga, and are 
worshipped at the festivals of this goddess, Eight of them have 
& pre-eminence over the rest. The Tiintri-shastriis declare, that 
these females visit the worshippers either as their wives, 
or as mothers; and declare to how they may obtain 


18 THE YixKsnis, PIsHacuis, coopanixiis, &c. 


heaven: or, 28 sisters, bring to them any female they choose, 
and reveal whatever they desire to know of the present or future. 
He who wishes to obtain the company of a Nayika must worship 
her thrice a day, and re] her name at night in a cemetery 
for seven,.or fifteen, or thirty (days. On the leat ighit.he must 
continue to repeat her name till she appears to him, asks what 
he wishes for. She remains with him during the night, and departs 
the next morning, leaving with him presents to a large amount ; 
which, however, he must expend the next day, or they will all eva- 
porate, Ifthe worshipper wishes to ge to any place in the three 
worlds, the Nayika takea him thither in a moment. If after 
cohabiting with one of the Nayikas, he cohabit with any other fe- 
male, the Nayika immediately destroys him, Aniindt-chitndri, a 
bramhtin of Soopoortt in Vééri-bhdomee, who died only a few 
years since, is saidto have obtained the fruitgof his worshipping 
the Nayikas. 


The Pétkahite are the servants of Koovérii,fifie fod of riches, 
and fly through the world preserving tho Wealth’ éf, men, A 
number of gibries, not worth detailing, principally referring to 
their wars ‘Sr intrigues, are contained in the * In the 
form of meditation, Koovéri is described as a whit. man,’ havin, 
hammer in his wiht hand. He is worshipped at “the festival o: 
the goddess Litkgliméé, and at all the uther great festivals ; but 
has.no separate féast, image. nor temple. ‘The Ramaytintl relates 
that Koovérd, by Prayer to Briimha, accompanied with religious 
austeritics, obtained Lanka, (Ceylon ;) the very mire of whose 
streetsis gold. Here he reigned till Raviinti dispossessed him. 
Briimha also gave to this god A jot Pooshptiki ; which had 





the property of expansion, and, of going wherever the charioteer 
wished. From Linke, Koové: ent tO mount Koilast, where he 
is supposed to be at present. 


Pishachiis—These messengers of the gods guard the sacred 
places, the resort of pilgrims. Sixty thousand are said to guard 
the streams of the Ganges from the approach of the profane. 


The Goodghithits, the Siddlits, the Bhootiis, ond the Cha- 
ritntis —These are beings of j efitgrders, residing with the goda 
ag servants, ES < S 

There are several other orders of females, as the Yoginéés, 
Dakinéés, Kakinéés, Shakhinéés, Bhodtinéés, and Prétinéés, who 
wait upon Doorga or Shivii, as their attendants, All these also are 
worshipped at the great festivals. 
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CHAP... 
OF THE TERRESTRIAL GODS. 


THE Hindoo celestial goddesses, it will be seen, are very few. 
There are no more indeed than three which can be considered as 
really distinct, and as holding a distinguished place among this 
class of Hindoo deities: these are Doorga, Siriiswiitéé, and Liksh- 
més, Many of the others are different forms of Doorga ; and Milnisa, 
Shiisht@é, and Shéétiila, would have been placed among the terres- 
trin] goddesses, but they do not seem to have had an earthly ori- 
gin.—I now proceed to give an account of the terrestrial 
some of whom are worshipped with more shew than any of the 
celestial deities, 9 


Sor. 1— Krishnits 


Accorpm¢ to the Shréé-Bhagitviti, Mubabhartitii, and other 
works, this god, a form of Vishnoo, was incarnate to déstroy kings 
Shishoo-pali and Kiingst, and a number of giants. 


Krishna was born at Mit’hoora ; his father’s name was Vitsoo- 
dévi, a kshiitriyt, and his mother's Dévikeé ; but Kttngsti seeking 
to destroy him when an infant, his father Hed to Vinda-viints, an: 
Siioealcd. him in the house of Nindv,a voishyw: hence he is 
sometimes culled the son of Nindt. 


Many stories are recgrded of Krishnil in the poorania : in his 
infancy he deprived a giant of ker breath, who had poisoned her 
breasts before she gave him sick ;‘—soon after he destroyed a 
caitiage against which he hurt his foot, when laid by his nurse at 
the door to sleep ;*—Ntindtt’s wife, when looking into his mouth 
one day, had a surprising view of the three worlds, with Brtimha, 
Vishnoo, and Shiva sitting on their thrones ;—at the age of eight 
years he took up mount Goviirdhiind in his arms, and held it as an 
umbrella over the heads of the villagers and their cattle during 2 
dreadful storm, with which the angry king of heaven was over- 
whelming them ; he created .@ nufiber of cattle, and also of boys 
and girls, to replace those whiseBriimba had stolen from Vrinds- 
viinti ;—he dostroyed a large hydra, which had poisoned the 
waters of the Yiimoona ;—he seduced the wife of Aydint-ghosbi, 
4 voishyd, and sported with 16,000 milk-maids in the wilderness 


i Re 
tor a Hit i il 
s ginger oon nurse to offer the breast toa neighbour's child 
' ore fe lay thei lee, 
ihe ema creauently lay Shei wnfanty exposed to the raye of the nun to obey 
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of Vrind& ;—he next assumed four arma, destroyed Kingsti, and 

laced Kiingsit’s father on the throne ; after this he was 
In various quarrels, and had to combat with many formidable 
enemies ; which induced him to build a fort at Dwarika, where he 
resided, and married two wives;—he next joined the family of 
Yoodhishtbird in their war with the race of Deoryodhint ;—and, 
lastly, destroyed Shishoo-palt. He closed his life with an act 
worthy of such a character, by flostroying his whole y;" and 
was at length himself accidentally killed by an arrow, whl le sitting 
under a tree. 


It is very possible, if any real Hindoo history could he dis- 
covered, that many of these facts would be found recorded in the 
Jife of a Hindoo king of this name; which facts have been embel- 
lished by the Asiatic poets till they have elevated the hero into s 
god. The images of this lascivious and blood-stained hero are now 
worshipped by the Hindoos with an enthusiasm, which transforms 
them into the very inage of Krishni himself. 


‘This god is represented as a black man, holding a flute to his 
mouth with both hands: his mistress Radha stands on his left, 


On the 8th of the moon’s decrease in the month Bhadrt, an 
annual festival is held in the night, to celebrate the birth of this 
god. On this day all the worshippers fast*. The regular Hindoos, 
and the disciples of the Gosnees’, sometimes differ a day or two in 
celebrating this feast. After the ceremonies of worship are conclu- 
ded, the worshippers assemble before the temple near a holé cut in 
the ground, into which have been thrown water, oil, curds, turmeric, 
and earth ; and seize first one person and then another, and throw 
them into this hole; and others jump into it. Music, dancing, 


© ‘The posterity of Krishnit, say several tin, wore destroyed by the ourss of 
a bramhin ; but as all eventa are ascribed to Krishnit by his votaries, this of deetroy- 
ing his own family is referred to hia agency. So infamous is the character ot this god, 
even among those who hope fur salvation through him, that Vilwt-miingilif, « blind 
poet, wrote the following verse, which certainly contains the severest posible osnsure 
of this profligate deity. 

«Oh! Kriehnti! thou who didst dostroy thy own offspring ; 

‘Thou who didst renounce (Stata) the apottnn denghier of Zeoukis, in tho wilderness ; 
Thou who didst cast down to hades V1 who given thee his all ;— 

‘Who would think on thee, if thou wert not the deliverer from death F 

Tn exact ngroement with this Stlagskritt! verse, was the declaration made before 
several persons in company in the year 1812, by Ram-nat'h¥, the second Stingskritit 
pundit in the College of Fort-William ; who, speaking of the universal proflizacy of 
manners in Calcutta, declared, that ‘every house contained « Krishnit.” 

* Ins Hindoo fast, the person abstains, for three deys, from anointing himself 
with oil, from connubial intercourse, from fish, every thit ied, and esta caly once 
aday. At the time of w Jewish fast, the person is ssid to have ‘afflicted his soul ” 
but among the Hindoos fasting and merriment go together. The Jewish fast was 
connt ‘with moral sentiment: the Hindoos fast as an act of mere ceremonial purity. 

1 The Gonsees are the religious leaders of 2 ange Portion of the worshippers of 
Krishnif. Gonses is a term of respect equivalent to Bir, = 


‘a 
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singing obsence songs, &e. accompany these acts of rude merriment ; 
at the close of which, dancing through the streets, the crowd go to 
some pool, or to the river, and wash themselves: and thus the 
festivity ends. 


In the month Shravtini, another festival is held in honour of 
Kriehni, called Jhooltint-yatrat. On the 11th night of the increase 
of the moon this festival begins; when a chair or throne, contain- 
ing the image, being suspended from the ceiling of an adjoinin 
room in the temple, the proprietor begins to swing the image, an 
other brambhiin guests continue it at pleasure. At ten o'clock the 
god is taken to his usual place, when the different forms of worship 
are repeated, amidst the offering of flowers, incense, sweetreats, 
fruits, end other acts of adoration. During the celebration 
of worship in the house, the crowd out of ‘doors sing, dance, 
and make a horrid discord with barbarous instruments of music, 
connecting with the whole every kind of indecency. At twelve 
o'clock the owner of the i entertains a great multitude of 
bramhtins, After eating and drinking, they literally ‘rise up to 

lay :' youths, dressed ao as to re} nt Krishnti and his mistress 
ha, dance together ; and the festivities are thus continued till 
the crowd retire at day-light. Some keep this feast for five nights, 
beginning on the eleventh ; and others for three nights, beginning 
on the thirteenth, 





On the 15th of the increase of the moon in the month Karti- 
k&, another festival is held during three nights, to celebrate the 
revels of this impure god with the milk-maids. It is called the 
Rest. Each night, after the ceremonies in the temple are closed, 
the crowd carry the image out with much noise, music, singing, 
and dancing ; and place it in a brick building in the street, which 
is open onall sides, and has one highly elevated sitting place. 
This building is annually gilt, ornamented, and grandly illumina. 
ted for thia festival, Sixteen small images of Krishnii are neces- 
sary on this occasion ; but # very small gold image, about the size 
of a bronst-pin, is placed as the object of adoration, and afterwards 
given to the officiating bramhtin. At the close of the festival, the 
clay images are thrown into the river. 


_,, Round the building in the street, booths are erected, filled 
with sweotments, playthings, and other articles, as at an English 
fair. Here fathers and mothers, leading their children by the 
hand, or carrying them on their hips,* come for fairings, Thieves 


© The swinging festival. 
a This is the way in which all Hindoos carry their children : » child is rarely 
seen ina pereon’s arms, as in Europe. The same oustom 3] to have oxisted 


among the Jews: Yo shall be bore upon her aides, and be dandied upon her knees, 
16 
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and gamblers are very busy at these times! ; and upon the whole 
it is amazing how much « European is here reminded of an English 
race-ground. At these times I have seen the grey-hended idclater 
and the mad youth dancing together ; the old man lifting up his 
withered arms in the danco, and giving a kind of horror to the 
scene, which idolatry itaelf, united to the vivacity of youth, would 
scarcely be able to inspire‘. In England the bait to corrupting 
amusements is merely a horse-race: but in Bengal the Hindoo is 
at once called to what he considers divine worship and to « licen- 
tious festival ; no one imagining, but that worship and adultery 
may be performeed in the same hour. About four or five in the 
morning the crowd carry the god back to the temple ; and then 
retire to cure their hoarseness and rest their wearied bodies. 


On the fourth morning, having brought the god home, after 
the usual ceremonies, they sing eongs in celebration of the 
actions of Krishnt; aud continue them from ten till twelve 
orone o'clock in the day. Many come to hear, who present 
various offerings to the god ; after which a grand feast is given to 
the brambiins. ‘The expenses of this festival are defrayed either 
by rich natives, or from the revenues of the temples. 


Atthe full moon in Phal, i, the Dolt,' another swinging 
festival is held.—Fifteen da’ re the full moon the holidays 
begin, from which time the Hindoos assemble in the night to sing 
and dance ; and in the day they wander about the atreets, frowing 
red powder™ at the passengers, either with their bands or throug! 
a syringe. On the night before the full moon, the ceremonies of 
worship are performed ; at the close of which, having besmeared 
themselves with red powder, they carry the god from his house to 
some distance, amidst the sounds of music, dancing, fireworks, 


+ Inthe year 1810, on ncoount of the depredations of preceding years, the 
anagistrate of Serampore forbad the erection of booths and all gamen at this featival : 
in consequence of which an expense of near four hundred rupees, incurred in perform. 
ing the ceremonion of worship, fell upon the owner of the image of Krishat, who 
‘would otherwise have received as much from the proprietors of the booths and gaming 


* Lluminations, fireworks, and the gilding of their tem; ive 8 ve ah 
affect to Hindoo snemonies which srevofies, performed ae abe’ time oF the 
Yooom, tod at midnight. "A moonlight night in India la Lighly plensant, At the 
time of the Rasif festival, 1 have seen s soene so gaily illuminated and adorned, that the 
whole seemed cuchantinent ; every native, as he bed the god, threw himself on 


She precnd with Sie most weofound, rereresee, metered bi nee with rapture 
ws be raingled delighted crowd. Could I bave forgotten these people were 
ting » dreadful erime, and that these ni; festivals were copnested with 


‘the greatest imparities, 1 should havo been highly gratified. 

1 All these festivals are intended to represent the obscene scte or play of 
Krishnt, Thisia the play of swinging common to young folke in Europe. I am told 
that on this ocoasiou, in, various plaoos in Hindoosthant, families sit up ail 

fight, ewinging by the light moon, They suspend & betwixt two trees, 
ie go winging, othera are singing iaspure songs, and othera dancing. 

= This powder is madq with the roota af wild ginger, coloured with ssppas wood. 
Other ingredients are added to make superiuMkinds, 
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singing, &c. A bamboo, with « straw man tied to it, having been 

in some plain, they place the god here, and again worship 
him. After three hours have been spent in various aports, especially 
with fireworks, they set fire to the bamboo and straw, carrying 
back the image tothe temple. Very early in the morning they 
bathe the god, set him on a chair, then worship him, rocking 
him in this chair, and throwing upon him red powder. At twelve 
o'clock at noon these ceremonies are repeated with greater splend- 
our; when many offerings are presented, and the brambtns 
entertained. About four the festival closes by another repetition 
of the same ceremonies. The god is then washed, anointed, clothed, 
and put into the temple ; where food remains before hini for some 
time, and is then given tothe bramhiins. . 


Besides these many other festivals leas popular are held in 
the course of the year. 


Many small black stones, having images of Krishni cut in 
them, are to be found in the houses of the Hindoos ; to which 
different names are given, but they are all forms of Krishni. The 
temples dedicated Krishnt are very numerous; and itis a 
scandalous fact that the image of Radha, his mistress, always 
accompanies that of Krishni, and not those of his wives Rookminé3 
and Sttyti-bhama. Many persons may be heard in the streets, 
and when sitting in their shops, repeating to themselves and to 

rots the names of Radha and Krishnw, as works of merit. . 
antomimical entertainments are juently represented, in which 
the lewd actions of this god are exhibited. 


Six parts out of ten of the whole Hindoo population of Bengal 
are supposed to be the disciples of this god. The far grester 
of these, however, are of the lower orders, and but few ofthem 
brambtins." ‘he mark on their foreheads consists of two straight 
lines from the tip of the nose to the back of the head. 


A story of Krishnitt.—The death of Shishoo-palt is thus 
related :—A quarrel arose at a sacrifiee between Krishnii and this 
monarch, respecting the point of precedency, which Shishoo-palti 
would not resign to Krishniti: ‘What!’ says he, ‘shall I be preceded 
by the son of & cowherd; one who has eaten with a cow-keeper, 
who has led cows to pasture, and has been guilty of all manner 
of abominations tT ishnt restrained his rage for some time ; 
but at length became exceedingly angry, and cut off his head at 
one blow. It was prophesied of Shishoo wi, that as soon as he 
aaw the person by whose hands he should die, two of his four 
arms would fall of ; and this is said to have happened the moment 
he saw Krishnit at the meeting of the kings at This sacrifice. 


* The greater part of the brambinsare disciples of the female deities, (Shaktus.) 
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Another Story—On a certain occasion the lascivious Krishnt 
beard, that king Dtindéé possessed a horse, which every night 
assumed the form ofa beautiful female; Krishn& asked for thi 
horse: but the king refused him, and fled to Bhéémt, Krishnii's 
friend ; who, rather than abandon # person who had claimed his 
protection, resolved to break the ties of friendship with Krishnd, 
and go to war with him. A war commenced, which continued to 

with the utmost fury, till the horse, assuming the shape of 
a kinntréé, ascended to heaven, the period of the curse under which 
it lay being expired. 


Krishnitt ruining his friend by urging him to declare a deli- 
berate faleehood.—In the war betwixt the family of Dooryodhtint 
and the Pandtvits, Dronacharjyti was so mighty a warrior that 
the Pandiivis had no hope of success, unless they could cut him 
off; to accomplish which, Krishni contrived to throw Dronacharjytt 
off his guard, by causing it to be reported through the arm: that 
his son Ushwitt’hama was killed. The father refused to believe 
the report, unless Yoodhist’hird would say it was true. Krishnit 
pressed Yoodhist’hirt to tell this lie, as it would insure success to 
their affairs; and, in cases of extremity, the shastrii had declared 
it lawful to employ falsehood. Yoodhist’hirt at first positively 
sed, but was at length persuaded by the entreaties of Kriehud, 
rjoont, and others; who told him the assertion would not be a 
lie, as an elephant of Dooryodhint’s, of the same game, had actu- 
ally been killed in battle. “Dronacharjyt was so, overcome when 
he was thus brought to believe the news, that Urjoont! soon dis- 
patched him ; which completely changed the face of the battle. 
On account of this falsehood, Yoodhist’hirt, in going to heaven, 
was terrified by a sight of the torments of hell.—Where did Krishni, 
the father of this lie, go? 


Theft and murder committed by Krishntt.—When Krishntt 
was pong to Mut’hoora to destroy Kingst, as he approached the 
city he felt ashamed of the meanness of his dress, which consisted 
ony of some shreads of cloth, like , tied round his loins; and 
said to his brother Buhi-rami, ‘All are going to this sacrifice 

elegantly dressed; we cannot go in this condition.’ - Krishnti then 
sent his brother to a washerman, who however would not part 
with the clothes in his possession, as they belonged to king Kiingsii. 
A quarrel ensued, in the midst of which Krishni killed the washer- 
man, and carried off the clothes. ‘These free-booters next went to 
a shop, and stole two necklaces; and afterwards seized some sandal- 
_wood, which a deformed woman was taking to the palace of 
Ktingstl: but, to reward her, Krishnt pulled her straight, and 
made her more beautiful than the Upstiras. The woman asked 
Krishni, since he had made her so beautiful, who should 

her. Krishnti asked her, to whom she wished to be united. She 
said, to himself ;—and from that time she became his mistress. 
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Seer, I—Gopaltt.*+ 


‘Tats is an image of Krisbnit in his childhood, He is resting 
on one knee, with right hand extended, craving some sweet- 
meata from his mother. 


This infant god is worshipped at the festivals in honour of 
Krishnt{: the ceremonies are the same, though the formulas are 
different, 


Those who preserve stone, or brass, or other images of this 
god in their houses, as many do, worship them every day, or when- 
ever they choose. Many persons receive the initiating incantation 
of Gopalt as their guardian deity. 


Girééshi-chiindré, the raja of N&dééya, in the year 1807, had 
two dreams, in which the god Gopali appeared to him, and told 
him, that in a certain place in Nidééya, » beautiful image of him 
was buried deep in the ground. The raja paid no attention to his 
dreams, till the god appeared to him a third time, telling him the 
same thing: when he consulted his principal servants, who sent 
labourers to dig up the image ; but none was found. A few nights 
after, Gopalt appeared again, and told the raja that he was to be 
found in such a place, describing the spot in a more icular 
manner... The raja again sent his servants, who found the image, 
The greatest rejoicings took place at Nudééya on this occasion ; 
learned bramhtins were called ; and a vast concourse of people 
collected from the surrounding country to behold this miraculously 
discovered god, and to witness his installation, at which four thou- 
sand rupees were expended: a temple was afterwards erected on 
the apot, and the god placed in it, This image is now become very 
famous: the offerings presented to it do not amount, it is aaid, to 
less than two hundred rupees monthly. 


Another image of the infant Krishnt, called Baltigopalt, made 


of stone or metal, is kept in the houses of many, and worshipped 
daily, as well as at the festivals in honour of Krishnt, 


Sror. EH]. ~Gopée-nat hit.” 


Tus is another form of Krishnt. In some places the image 
is worshipped every day, as well as at the festivals in honour of 
isha, 


A celebrated image of this god is set up at Ugrit-dwaepit 
where an annual festival is held, mee 1th Bad sve hollowing 
days of the decrease of the moon, in Choitri. The origin of this 
image is so recent, that the story is known to every Hindoo — 

© The cowherd, 
® The god of the milk-maids. = 
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Two religious mendicante, since become famous among the follow- 
ers of Krishnt, Choitiinyt and Nityaniindi, sent their digeiple 
Ghoshii-t’hakoort, who did not relish an austere life, to - 
dwétépt, and directed him to take:s certain stone with him, and 
muke an image of Gopéé-nat’ht, which he should set up there-and 
worship. Ghoshi-t'hakoort! obeyed his spiritual guides ; took the 
stone on his head; set it upas a god, the a of Spoitsoys 
and Nityantindu, and began to worship it in public daily. 
The soon appeared to him in dreams, and revealed a num- 
ber of secret things; so that by degrees Gopéé-nat'ht of Ugrii- 
dwéépi became very famous. One night a stranger came to 
the temple at a very late hour, when no one was awake to 
give him refreshment. The god himpelf, however, in the form 
of Ghoshii-t’hakoort, took an ornament from his ancle, and pur- 
chased some food for the stranger at an adjoining shop. In the 
morning there was a great noise in the town about this ornament, 
when the shopkeeper and the stranger declared these facts, so 
creditable to the benevolence of the god ; and from this circum- 
stance the fame of Gop&é-nat’hii spread still wider. After the 
death of Ghoshitithakoort, the god appeared to his successor, and 
directed him to perform the funeral rites; in the celebration of 
which it was contrived that the eA himeelf should present the 
offering to the manes ; for when the koosht grasa, the rice, and the 
water were put into the hands of the image, the god (a little more 
water than usual being poured into his hand) poured out the 
offering ; when the crowd set up a great shout, ing that the 
god himself had presented the offering to the manes. At present, 
it is said, this god brings in not less than 25,000 rupees annually 
to his owner. 


At the above-mentioned festival, it is supposed that 100,000 
Reon’ assemble each day at Ugri-dwéept ; among whom are great 
roultitudes of lewd women, who accompany the religious mendi- 
cunts. Filthy songs about Krishnii and his mistresses are sun; 
by the cruwd, and all manner of indecent diversions i 
Different castes eat together here. . 


After the death of Ghosht-t’hakoort, the image fell into the 
hands of the raja,.or lord of the soil; who sent brambtins to per- 
form the ceremonies before the image, and receive the offerings. 
Baja Nivi-krishntt, of Calcutta, once seized this image fora debt 
of three lacks of rupees, due to him from the owner, raja Krishnt- 
chiindrt-myt, The latter afterwards regained the image by a 
suit at law; but not till Nivit-krishnii hud made another Gopéé- 
nat'ht exactly like it. 

All this has arisen out of a stone given by two mendicants to 
one of their companions |—Who can avoid feeling a mingled sensa- 
tion of disgust and pity, while he beholds such multitudes, the abject 
slaves ofa superstition so degrading ? 
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Seer, IV.—Jitgiinnat’hits 


Tax image of this god bas no legs, and only stumps of arms 2 
the head and eyes are very large. 3 tho festivals the. bramhiina 
adorn him with silver or golden hands. 


Krishnii, in some period of Hindoo history, was accidentally 
killed by Ungiidi, a hunter; who left the ly to rot under the 
tree where it fell. Some piovs person, however, collected the 
bones of Krishnt, and placell them ina box; where they remain- 
ed till Indri-dhoomnt, a king, who was performing religious aus- 
terities to obtain some favour of Vishnoo, was directed by the 
latter to form the image of Jiginnat’hi, and put into its belly 
these bones of Krishnt, by which means he should obtain the 
fruit of his religious austerities. Indri-dhoomnt enquired who 
should make this image ; and was commanded to pray to Vishwi- 
ktirmt! He didso, and obtained his request; but Vishwa-kiirmit 
atthe game time declared, that if any one disturbed him while 
preparing the image, he would leave it in an unfinished state. He 
then began, and in one night built « temple upon the blue 
mountain in Orissa, and proceeded to prepare the image in the 
temple: but the impatient king, after waiting fifteen days, went 
tothe spot; on which Vishwi-ktirmi desisted from the work, and 
left the god without hands or feet. The king was very much 
disconcerted; but on praying to Brimha, he promised to make 
the image famous in its present shape. 


Indri-dhoomnt now invited all the gods to be present at the 
setting up of this i : Briimha himself acted as high priest, 
and gave eyes and a soul to the god, which completely established 
the fame of Jigtinnat’hi. This image is said to lie in a pool near 
the present temple, at Jtigtinnat’hi-kshétri in Orissa, commonly 
known among the English by the name of Jiginnat’hit’s pagoda. 
The particulars of this place will be found in the account of the 
Hindoo holy places, the resort of pilgrims. 


Jiigtinnat'ht has many temples in Bengal, built by rich men 
as works of merit, and endowed either with lands, villages, or 
money. The worship of this god is performed in these temples 
every morning and evening ; at which times people come to see 
the god, or prostrate themselves before him. During the intervals 
of worship, and after the god has partaken of the offerings, he is 


+ The lord of thegrarld, from jiigitt, the world, and nat/hi, lord. 
* Tho Athenians statuen at their doors to drive away thieves, which they 
called Bereum, from Mercury. ‘Thewo images had neither hands wor foot, and hence 
Mercury was called Oylisnius, and by oonteaction Cyllivs, from Kullos, vix, without 
hands or feat, * 
» ‘The architect of the gods. . 
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laid down to sleep,’ when the temple is shut up til] the next hour of 
worship. 


Bramhiins may make offerings of boiled rice to this or to any 
other god, but shdodrifs cannot: they are permitted to offer only 
dried rice. The food which is offered to J¥ginnat’ht is either 
eaten by the bramhins and their families at the temples, or by 

ssengers and others, who purchase it of those shopkeepers that 
ave brought it of the bramhins ; a little is given to the poor. 


There are two annual festivala in Bengal in honour of this 
god; the Snanii-yatra, and the Rut‘ht-yatra. 


At the Snanti-yatra, in the month Jyoisht’ht, this lord of the 
world, wrapped in a cloth, is carried out and placed in a seat on & 
large terrace built in an open place near the temple. Here the 
bramhiins, surrounded by an immense concourse of spectators, 
bathe the god by pouring water on his head, during the reading of 
incantations. The people at the close of the ceremony make obei- 
sance, some by lifting their hands to their foreheads, and others 
by prostration, and then depart, assured by the shastris that they 
shall be subject to no more births, but be admitted to heaven after 
the death of this body. The bramhiins then wipe this creator of 
the world, and carry him back to the temple; after which the 
ceremonies of worship are performed before him with + shew. 
This snant, however, is not confined to Jigtnnat’ht; but at 
this time all the different images of Vishnoo, throughout the 
country, are bathed. It is the custom of the Hindoos to feed their 
children with rico for the first time when they are six, seven, or 
nine months old. On this day, before the ceremony of feeding 
the child, they bathe it, repeating incantations. Krishnt par- 
took of his first rice at the full moon in Jyoist’hu; in commemo- 
ration of which, this snant-yatra is performed annually by the 
worshippers of any separate form of Vishnoo, 


About seventeen days after the snanii-yatra, on the second of 
the increase of the moon in Asharhi, the Ru’thi or car festival is 
held: Before the god is taken out of the temple to be placed on the 
car, the usual ceremonies of worship are performed. ‘the ear be- 
Tonging to the image near Serampore is in the form of a tapering 
tower, between thirty and forty cubits high. It has sixteen wheels, 
two horses, and one coachman, all of wood. Jugtnnat/ht, his 
brother Biiti-ramé, and their sister Soobhidra, are drawn up by 
ropes tied round the neck, and seated on benches in an elevated 


+ ‘The images of the gods in all the Hindoo temples, st, certain hour, are laid 
down to alssp ; st leaxt, all those that are smnall enough to be dawa end lifted up 
again, 


™ ‘The brarbiins do not eat the boiled rice of the ehoddriis. Sweetmeats; fruit, 
the water of the Ganges, &e. are thi reesived from shdtdrils. Yet there are a few 
bramhiins who refuse even sweetmests and water from the hands of shaddrifa, 
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part of the carriage; when a servant on each side waves a tail of 
the cow of Tartary, called a chamiri.s The crowd draw the car- 
riage by means of a hawser ; their shouta, as the carriage proceeds, 
may be heard at the distance ofa mile. Being arrived at the ap- 
pointed spot, the bramhins take out the images, and cerry them 
to the temple of some other god, or to a place prepared for them, 
where they remain eight days. At Serampore, Jiigiinnat/hi, and 
his brother and sister, visit the god Radhavtllabbi ;’ and here tho 
wives of bramhtina, who are never seen at shews, and who seldom 
leave home, come to look 2t Jiigiinnat’hi, The car stands empty 
during this time, and the crowd flock to gaze at the indecent 
figures,’ alluding to the abominations of the gods, which are paint- 

all over it. Temporary shops are erected near the place where 
the car stands, like booths on @ race-ground.* At the end of eight 
days, the is again drawn up by the neck, placed in the car, 
and carried back to the place from wince he came ; but the crowd 
is not quite so great as when the carriage is drawn out. Many 
recent instances might be collected of persons, diseased or in distress, 
casting themselves under the wheels of this ponderous car, and 
being crushed to death. 


This festival is intended to celebrate the diversions of Krishnti 
and the milk-maids, with whom he used to ride out in his chariot. 


Sect. V.—Bilit-ramit.” 


Tuts god was cotemporary with Krishni. His image, 
painted witte, almost always goes with that of Jigitnnat’hi, 
though in a few temples it is set uP alone. At the worship 
of Jigénnat/ht, and also at that of Krishnt, a short sorvice is 
performed in the name of Bili-ramt, whose image also sometimes 
accompanies that of Krishnii. Some place the image of Réviitee 
by the side of her husband. From the siityii to the ileo-yoout 

‘is female, the daughter of king Réviiti, remained unmarried.” 
The king, at length, asked Briimbe, to whom he should give his 
daughter in marriage: Brimba recommended Bilti-rami, who 
sow her for the first time when ploughing. Notwithstanding her 


> The chamifrif is a necessary appendage to royalty among the Hindoos. 
7 Another form of Krishni{, ‘The name intimates that this god is the paramour 


* Romans i, 27. 
__,_* The epirit of gambling is very provalant at this festival, I have been credibl 
informed, that, a year or tworago, at Serampore, a man actunily nold bis wife for t 
slave, in order to supply himeelf with money for gaming. 

> He who pursoss pleasure, or bestows it, in his own strength. 

© This old maid must have been 3,888,000 years old at the time of her marriags 
if we date her birth from the beginning of the miyt-yoosd = ‘ 
17 
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immense atature, (it is eaid her stature reached as high as a sound 
ascends in clapping the hands seven times.) Bultirama married her ; 
and to bring down her monstrous height, he fastened a plough- 
share to her shoulders. 


Sxcr. VI —Ramit*. 


Tae following history of this god forms a brief table of con- 
tents of the Ramaytint,* an epic poem, much celebrated among the 
Hindoos. 


At a certain period, king Dishti-rtit’ht, having been cherished 
with great affection by his wife Kékoiyéé,' promised her whatever 
she should ask. She told him that she would avail herself of his 
promises on some future occasion; and when Rami was called to 
the co-adjutorship by the voice of the people, and to which Dishii- 
ruvhi gladly assented, Kékoiyéé reminded the king of his promise; 
and at the instigation ofa deformed and avenged fe slave, 
whom Rami had formerly beaten, she petitioned that Rami might 
be exiled to a distant forést to live as an ascetic, and that Bhtriti 
her son might be installed in his stead. The king reluctantly 
complied. Rami however readily submitted, and went into the 
forest, taking with him Sééta and his brother Likshmint. 
Dishi-rit’bt soon died of grief for Ram% ; after which a shoo of 
Ram's was placed on the throne, Bhiirtitii refusing the crown. 
When in the forest, Srorpiadiches the sister of Ravint, a giant 
who reigned at Liiuka, (Ceylon,} proposed marriage to Ramv, who 
sent her to Litkshmtni ; he sent her again to Rami; Ramti 
sending her back to Liikshmini, the latter cut off her nose: on 
this she fled to her brothers Khtrt and Dédshtint, who immediately 
made war upon Rami ; Kami, however, destroyed them, as well 
as their army of 14,000 giants, (rakshistis.) Raviini, on hearing 
of these events, requested Murééchi, another giant, to go to the 
residence of Ramti in the form of a beautiful deer, and tempt 
Ramt to pursue him, while he stole Sééta. Maré@chii consented, 
and Ramt, at the urgent request of Sééta, pursued the flying deer, 
leaving Likshmitini to guard his family. When Marééchi, in the 
form of the deer, was wounded, he set upa loud cry like the 
voice of Rami; which tly alarmed Sééta, who prevailed on 
Likshmtni to follow her beloved husband. While Séita was 


4 ‘The happy, or he who makes bappy- 

* I havo omitted the long table of contents of this work inserted in the first 
edition, thinking i unnecessary, as the Ramayiofl with an English translation in 
faring from the Serampore pres [Tbe second edition is now published in Kagland.— 

* Diishi-ritt’hti bad 250 wives, : 

| Aname given to ber om account of her having nails like » Hindoo fan for 
wianowing corn, . 
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thus left alone, Ravtint carried her off in triumph. The 
oem then describes the grief of Rami and his brother for the 
Tose of Saéta. Raviini, in taking away Séata, wes met by Jtita~ 
yoo, a vulture, formerly the friend of Disht-riv’ht, This bird 
endeavoured to deliver Sééta by fighting with Raviint ; but being 
unsuccessful, Sééta directed him to inform Rami, that Raviintl was 
carrying her away. Ramii in his search for Sé@ta met with this 
bird, which, as soon as it had delivered this account, Tied of the 
wounds it had received in fighting with Ravint. Rami and his 
brother now went forward in pursuit of Ravint, and met with the 
giant Kitbindht, whom they destroyed. This giant immediately 
assumed another body, and informed Rami, that ho had formerly 
lived in the heaven of Indri, but had been cursed, and sent down 
to take the body of a rakshiisti. He further informed Rami, that 
two brothers, (monkies,) Soogré@vii and Balé2, were in a state of 
warfare, Baléé having seduced his brother's wife ; he therefore ad- 
vised Rami to destroy Baléé, and contract an alliance with Soog- 
réévii, by whose means he should obtain Sééta. Rami took this 
advice, and having destroyed Baléé, restored Soogréévii to his 
kingdom. To prove his gratitude to Rami, Soograévit collected 
his army of monkies, and sent them to seek for Seeta. The mon- 
kies who went southward met Simpatee, a vulture without wings, 
brother to Jtitayoo, who informed them that he had seen Sééta at 
Ltinka, (Ceylon.) Hinooman, one of Soogréévi’s generals, im- 
mediately leaped across the sea, (five hundred miles,)' to Liinka, 
where he found Seéta in a garden belonging to Raviinii; to whom 
he gave a ring from Rami, while she, in return, sent Ramti a jewel 
from her hair. Htinooman then began to destroy one of Ravinti’s 
lens; who sent people to kill Htnooman, hut he destroyed 
those who were sent. wiinti then sent his son Ukshiyi againet 
the mischievous monkey; but he also was destroyed. Ravint 
next sent his eldest son Indrajit, who seized Hinooman, and bring- 
ing him before his father, the king ordered his attendants to set 
fire to his tail; when the en: monkey, with his burning tail, 
leaped from house to house, and set all Liinke on fire: after finish- 
ing which he came to Sééta, and complained that he could not ex- 
tinguish the fire thet had kindled on his tail; she directed him to 
spit upon it, and he, raising it to his face for this purpose, set his 
face on fire. Hethen complained, that when he arrived at home 
with such a black face, all the monkeys would laugh at him. 
Sééta, to comfort him, assured him, that all the other monkeys 
should have black faces also; and when Hiinooman came amongst 
his friends, he found that, according to the promise of Sééta, they 
had all black faces as well as himself. After hearing the account 


» Retail, compared with Krishntl, is n pure charsoter ; yet we see him bere, with- 
out tion, the rightful heir to d net. who had seduced 
gut provoogtion, dartzoy the righ ‘a throne, an net up one 

! No one can doubt the propriety of making a spy of a monkey who can leap 500 
miles at once, 
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brought by Htinooman, Ramt and Likshmiint, with Soogréévit 
and his army of monkeys, proceeded to invade Liinke. They 
tore up the mountains, trees, and other large substances, and 
cast them into the sea to form a bridge ;* which, however, 
Ravilot was constantly employed in breaking down. Vibhéeé- 
sbint, Raviini’s brother, perceiving that Ramii would make 
his Upding, recommended that Sééta should be given up: 
ut his ther, unable to bear this advice, qui led with 
Vibhdéshtint; who came over to Rami, and advised him to 
throw into the sea a temple and imege of Shiva, assuring him, 
that as Raviint was a worshipper of Shivt, he would not destroy 
the temple and image of his god. Rami followed this advice, soon 
made good his fanding, and the war with Ravini. After 
many giants had been killed, Koombhikirat, a monstrous giant, 
2,400 cubite high, and 1,600 thick, brother to Raviint, engaged 
Rami and the monkeys. He began the combat by seizing and 
devouring his enemies. Some of them, as soon as they entered his 
mouth, came out at his nostrils and ears, and escaped. The terri- 
fied monkeys fled ; but Ramt with his arrows first cut off his arms, 
then his legs. Still he waddled round, and endeavoured to devour 
all within ie reach, till Rami gave him a mortal wound in the 
neck. Next after Koombhiktirnt, Indrajit engaged in the contest. 
He seized Rami, and, by the power of enchantment, carried him 
down to patali ; where Hitinooman went in search of him, and, 
while Mthééraviint was there, instructing Indrijit how to prostrate 
himself before an image of tho goddess Bhiidrt-kaléé, Htinoomen 
cut off his head, and rescued Ramil. At length Raviinii himeelf 
entered the combat ; but after many conflicts, finding himself ver 
weak, he resolved to restore Sééta, and putan end to the war. Tb 
this Ram& consented ; but while Raviint was on the point of 
bringing Sééta, he thought within himself, ‘If I do this, every one 
will charge me with cowardice: shall I, a giant, refuse to fight ? 
The combat was again renewed, and Ravinti was slain.’ mit 
then obtained his wife; but asa trial of her innocence while in 
the hands of Raviinw, he compelled her to pass through a fiery 


* Ramii's bridge. See the map of Hindoost’han. Rami was at a loss how to lead 
hia army serie the tea fo Lok” He farted, and prayed to for three dsys, 
and was angry with the god for not appearing to him. He 
imilail to fre an arrow, and oarry awey the god's umbrella He did so, and the arrow, 
carrying away the um ‘penetrated. tal ‘aroused from. 
hs dep, exclaimed, ‘Ie Rank arrived by the sea side, and have not ktown 8? He 
then dierted Ramil to apply to king NAR, to whom be dad given blo 
whatever be threw ino the, oot ‘ < 

mo! re up the neigh! ‘ing mountains, snd cast tham into the sea. Hinoo- 
man brow had deen egtn ier prpernreniy miles in circumference ; and 
one on each sole oqually large; togeiber with obe under seth aray cue fa 
paw, and one on his tal All theee mountains boing thrown inta the sen, snd bosom, 
ing buoyant, a complete bridge was formed, 

1 The engagement betwist Ramt and Revtuit lasted seven days: Rami cut off 
the ton head of Havdint s hundred times, bot they ware always tattoulously estore 
Ramil then discharged an arrow which had thess propertion that iff wavé into tio 
air, it became a thouraad ; if i entered the body of aa enemy, it beoeme an lanamer 
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ordeal: which she did unhurt. He then returned to Uyodbya, and 
mounted the throne. After this, however, some person objected to 
Ramt, that it was not proper for him to receive Seéta, after she had 
been in keeping of a giant. Ho therefore sent her into the forest to 
Valméékee, the writer of the Ramayiint, where she was delivered 
of two sons, Ltivt and Kooshi ; the latter of whom was afterwards 
stolen by the god Ptinchaniint, when Valméékee, to comfort the 
mother, took a blade of kooshii grass, and secretly made a child so 
much like Kovshi, that Seeta did not know it from her own aon. 
In a short time, however, Pinchaninw, not being able to destroy a 
child of Rami’s, restored Kooshi, and Valméékee caused the two 
boys to become one. Before his death Ramt performed the 
sacrifice of a horse;* and Sééta and her two sons, Livi and 
Koosht, were restored to him : but Rami wishing Saéte again to 

s through a fiery ordeal, she entered the fire ; but the goddess 
Prttthivess (Sééta’s mother,) opened her mouth, and received her 
into patali, At length Kalipoorooshi, the angel of death, went 
to Ramt, expressing a wish for a secret conference. Ramti pro- 
mised that while he was present no one should be admitted, and 
placed Likshmiinit at the door to keep out all intruders : but 
while Rami and Kalti-pooroosh were closeted, Doorvasa, the 
sage, arrived, and demanded an interview with Rami. This sage 
‘was so very passionate, that every one dreaded contradicting him ; 
Liikshmiint, therefore, through fear, went in and announced his 
arrival, Rami, for this offence, rejected his brother, who ina 
paroxysm of grief drowned himself in the sacred river Stirityoo, 
and went to heaven. Rami afterwards put an end to his life in 
the same manner. Ltivii and Kookshii succeeded him.? 


able multitude, Ravélnif at the sight of this arrow was filled with fear, and would 
have fled ; but recollecting that Shivif had once given him an arrow that waa to rescue 
him in a time of extreme peril, he discharged it, and destroyed Ramt’s terrible arrow. 
‘Still however he was full of fear, for whichever way he turned, he aaw Ramil; he shut 
his eyes, but still he saw him in his mind, At peresiving no way of escape, 
he be to flatter Ramil ; who was go softened, that he declared would never des- 
troy Haviind, The gods, alarmed lest Raviintt should be spared, excited him to reproach. 
Rami; who, indignant ot auch conduct, let fly an arrow which pierced Havini's body, 
proceeded through the earth into the regicos Lelow, and having there bathed, returned 
Im the form of a goone, aud again entered the quiver in its original chape, ‘The gods 
‘ore o0 much in fSur of Rav, thas they duret net begin $0 rejeloe tl Gacy were ture 
ho was dead : in whispers they asked each other, ‘Is lhe desdt'—'‘ Is ho really dead? 
&c. When it waa known that he was certainly dead, the gods, Rami, the monkeys, 
and the bears, all began to dance.—Miindodifréé, the chief wife of Raviint, and mother 
of Indrtijit, after the death of her husband, went to Ramt, weeping. Rami, not 
knowing who she was, gave her this bleasing, that she should never hecome a widow. 
Finding his mistake, (hsving just killed her busband,) he ordered Htinooman continnally 
to throw wood into the fire; according toa proverb the Uindoos, shat aslong a 
the body ‘of the busbend is burning,'@ Wotan is vot called & widow, To this ys 
therefore, Hiinooman keeps laying logs on the fire; and every time a Hindoo pute his 
fingers in his eara and hears a sound, he says, he hears, the bones of Ravitnil burning. 

% This sncritice was performed by many of tho ancient Hindoo princes, and was 
considored ss highly meritorious, ” 

* ‘The earth personified. 

® ‘There are & few rentences in this history, which are not to be found in 
‘Valméskee's Ramsydinti ; but they may be seen in the Bengalee translation, 
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The image of Ramil is painted ; he is represented as 
sitting on a throne, or on Hiinooman, the monkey, with @ crown 
upon his head, He holds in one hand s bow, in another an arrow, 
and has a bundle of arrows slung at his back. 


The worshi Peid to him is of the same kind as that to 
Krishnt ; but the formulas are different. On the ninth of the 
increase of the moon in Choitri, on which day Rami was born, an 
annual festival is held, when multitudes of clay images are 
worshipped. The dolti festival also is observed in honour of this 
‘od on this day, which is also kept asa fast; when Ram's three 
rothers, Bhirtty, Likehmtint, and Shitrighnt are worshipped, 
but the images of the first and last are never made. At other 
festivals also a few ceremonies in honour of Rami are performed. 


The birth of Ramt forms the seventh of the Hindoo incarna- 
tions. On the birth-day of this god’ the Hindoo merchants in 
general begin their new year’s accounts. At the time of death, 
many Hindoos write the name of Rami on the breast and forebead 
of the dying person, with earth taken from the banka of the 
Ganges ; and hence these ns after death, instead of being 
dragged to Yimi to be judged, immediately ascend to heaven. 
Many of the disciples of Rami become Kamahoots, a class of 
mendicanta who impress on different, of their bodies Ramis 
name and the figure of his foot. e mark on the forehead of 
Ram's followers very much resembles a trident. 


Temples containing the images of Ramt, Likshmiint, Séta, 
and Hinooman are erected in many parts of Bengal; and the 
worship of Rami performed in them daily. 


Secr, VIL—Choitunytt. 


Tnus is the image of en almost naked mendicant, painted yel- 
low. Some of the Hindoos believe, that amongst all the Hindoo 
incarnations there are four principal ones. The first, in the ailtyi- 
yoogi, called the Shocklii-virnt' incarnation, was that of Uniintt ; 
that in the tréta, the rtiktt-viirnti,’ was the incarnation of Kopilt- 
dévti ; that in the dwaptrt-yoogi, the Krishni-vtirnt ;‘ and the 
last; in the kiilee-yoogi, called pectii-viint," that of Choitiinyt. 


Apoordin to the disciples of Choitiinyt, the founder of this 
sect, Udwoitt, a voidikt bramhtn, lived at Shantipoortl about 400 
ion ago. Nityantindt, another leader, was born at Nidééya, a 
ittle before Choitiinyt. His father was a rarheéyi bramhiin. 


> ‘The gods on this day are suid to have caused » showar of flowers to tall, as at 
the birth of Minerva it is said to have rained gold. 
© The wise. * The white, * Thebloodolourad. * Theblack * The yallow. 
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Choitinyt’s father, Jégunnat'hi-Mishri, a voidikt bramhitn, lived 
at Nadéeya ; his wife's name was Shtichéé; their first son, Vish- 
wimbhtrd, embraced the profession of a diindés. The mother was 
advanced in years when Choitiinyd was born; the child continued 
three days without taking the breast, and the parents, not think- 
ing it would live, putting it into a basket, hung it on a tree near 
the house At this time Udwoitt before-mentioned, who had 
heard of this birth, having some suspicions that it might be the in- 
carnation he had expected and foretold, visited the parents, and 
learning from the mother that she had not received the initiating 
incantation of Huree, he wrote, with his great toe, this incantation 
on the soft earth :—‘ Hiree, Krishnti; Huree, Krishnii; Krishnt, 
Krishnt, Hiiree, Hiree; Hiree, Rami, Hires, Rami, Rami, Rami, 
Hiiree, Hitree.’ After the mother had received this incantation, 
the child was taken down, and immediately began to draw the 
breast. 

Choittinyt’ made a great, progress in learning; at sixteen he 
married Velncuee ad coats ued in a secular state till forty- 
four, when he was persuaded by Udwoitti and other diindéés then 
at his house, to renounce his poite, and become a mendicant: upon 
which, forsaking his mother and wife, he went to Benares. His 
family was reduced to great distress indeed ; and it was thought a 
crime that a person upon whom such a family depended should 
embrace a life of mendicity. 


From this period Choittinytt began to form a new sect, giving 
to all his followers the preceding initiatory incantation, and con- 
tinuing to call them voishntivis, He exhorted them to renounce 
anecular life ; to visit the different holy places on pilgrimage ; to 
eat with all castes who should receive the preceding incantation; to 
repeat the name of Vishnoo, bing the ead ~ made with the 
stalk of basil. He further taught that widows might marry; but 
forbad the cating of fish or , and the worship of the deities to 
whom bloody sacrifices are offered, as well as all communion with 
those who make these sacrifices. 


He went to Jiigtinnat’ht-kshdtru in Orissa, and there assum- 
ing six arms, received many honors. He exhorted Udwoitt and 
Nityantindt to labour in making proselytes ; but directed Nitya- 
niindt to enter into 2 secular state :’ he did so, and took up his 


x There are still many instances of children being It a child appear un 
bly to live, the parents consult an astrologer, who ‘perhaps gives Wut amall hopes of 
the child's recovery. Voiragees and other mendicants, who make a merit of possessing 
no worldly attachments, some times hang up a child in» pot in a tree; or, putting it in 
a pot, let it float down the river. Persons of other castes may do it, but these the moat 
freqi@ntly. Mr. Carey's journal, dated in July, 1794, oontaine the following paragraph : 
One day, as Mr. Thomas and i rare riding out, we saw » basket hnog in «tres in 
which an infant had been exposed ; the skull remained, but the rest had boon devoured 
by ata” See Baptist Mimion Accounts, vol. i. p. 183. ‘This practice a mow probiit- 

hy the Hon, Company's Government, in a regulation made for that purpose. 

7 Perceiving hin aversion to lite of mendicity 
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residence at Khirdu, near Calcutta. Choitiinyé wrote to his two 
principal cools from Orissa, again exhorting them to labour in 
gaining pro: 3; yet few or none joined them: and from this 
time Choitinyt himself was never more heard of. Udwoitt and 
Nityantndi raised families, whose descendants live at Shantipoord, 
Vagna-para, and Khiirdt to this day, where they are become leaders 
of the sect; all other Gosaees* acknowledging the descendants of 
these two families as their superiors, and prostrating themselves 
before them. These Gosaees at present are men of large fortunes ; 
at whose houses are the images originally set up by the male des- 
eendant of Choittinyi, by Nityaniind#, and Udwoitt Crowds are 
almost constantly arriving at these places with offerings: besides 
which, the Gosaees derive a large revenue from marriages, to super- 
intend which they have agents distributed throughout the country, 
who are allowed a sixth part of the fee; a sum that from both 
parties amounts to about six shillings. They also dissolve marriages 
at the pleasure of the parties, on receiving the same fees. When 
anew disciple is initiated, a fee is also given; but the Gosaees 
obtain the largest sums at the deaths of such of their disciples as 
die intestate. At Calcutta, nearly all the women of ill-fame profess 
the religion of Choittinyt before their death, that they may be 
entitled to some sort of funeral rites: as almost all these persons 
die intestate, and have no relations who will own them, the 
Gosaees obtain their effects. 


The anniversaries of the deaths of the origina] founders of the 
sect are observed as festivals, 


One-fifth of the whole Hindoo population of Bengal are sup- 
posed to be followers of Choitiinyt, and of the Gosaees, his successors. 


Many of these persons despise the other sects of Hindoos, and 
are great enemies of the bramhiins. They refuse to eat without 
their necklace, as the bramhiins do without their poita. Most of 
the mendicant followers of Vishnoo have embraced the tenets of 
Choitiinyé ; but many of the disciples of the latter live ina secular 
stete, and some of them are possessed of large property. Persons of 
this description frequently entertain a great number of voiragees 
at their houses; when, as an act of great merit, they prostrate 
themselves before these wanderers, wash, and lick the dust of 
their feet, and devour their orts. They pay no attention to the 
feasta and fasts of the Hindoo calendar, except those in honour of 
Krishnt. 

The images most regarded among this sect are those of Ghoi- 
Hinydt and Nityantndt, set up at Umbika, in the district of 

urdwan. 


* Distant branches of the game families. 
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About a hundred years ago, another man rose up in Bengal as 
the leader of a sect, whose dress, of many colours, is said to be 20 
heavy that two or three people can scarcely carry it. This and hie 
-ttring of beads are preserved as relics at Ghoshparti, where he 
continued five years, and died at the house of Rami-Shiirtinti-Pali, 
ashoddrd of the Stid-gopt caste, to whom he communicated his 
supernatural powers; and who, after the death of this mendicant, 
began to teach the doctrine of a constant incarnation, and that 
God then dwelt in him. He persuaded many that he could cure 
the leprosy, and other diseases; and preached the doctrines of 
Choitiinyi, imitating him in conforming, for convenience sake, to 
many of the superstitions of the Hindoos. He also gave a new 
initiating incantation to his followers," who, of whatever caste, ate 
together Piately. Vast multitudes joined this man, both Musil- 
mans and Hindoos; and carried him presents, eating together once 
or twice a year. By this means, from a state of deep poverty he 
became rich, and his son now lives in affluence. 


A number of Rami-Shtrinti’s disciples adhere to his son 
Doolal’ ; others follow Shivi-Ramiw and some others of the old 
man’s disciples, who pretend to have received the power of their 
master to cure diseases, &. Though part of the father’s followers 
have thus apostatized, Doolali pretends that he has now 20,000 
disciples. 


Sscr. VILI.— Vishwit-kiirma® 


Is the son of Brémha, and architect of the gods: he is painted 
white, has three eyes, holds aclub in his right hand ; wears a 
crown, a necklace of gold, and rings on his wrists. He presides 
over the arts, manufactures, &. 


The worship of this god is performed once, twice, or four 
times a year, in the month Ugrithayine, Poushti, Choitri, or 
Bhadré, by all artificers, to obtain success in business. The 
ceremonies may be performed either in the day or night, before any 
implements of trade. The joiners set up their mallet, chisel, saw, 
hatchet, &c. as the representative of this god. Weavers choose 
their shuttle, &c., putting them into the hole in the earth wherein 
hey place their Ret when they sit at work. The razor is the 
barber's god.on this occasion. @ potter, after a month’s fast, 
adopta and worships the wheel with which he turns his pota. 
Masons choose their trowel ; washermen take the beetle or stamper, 


* ‘The following ig a translation of this incantation : ‘O sinless Lord, O great 
Lord ; at thy pleasure I go and return: not a moment am I without thee. Pim 
ever with thee; save, 0 great Lord” 

© Vishwa, the world ; ktirmi, work. 

18 
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their smoothing irons, &€. as their ged ; blackamiths worship 
their hammer and bellows ; thefarmer bi lough ; epinsters their 
wheel. The shoemaker chooses his awl knife, and bows down 
to them : and thus, amongst all the artificers, each one chooses the 
principal tool:or instrument with which he works, and makes 
it a god, or the representative of Vishwit-kirma‘. The cere- 
monies are not long; but according to their ability the worship- 
pers Frovide as good a feast as possible. At the close of the festi- 
val, the crowd form themselves into parties of pleasure: some go 
upon the river in boats, singing songs, and playing on different in- 
struments of music ; others sit in companies, smoke, and relate the 
news of the village ; others spend their time in gaming, and some 
vesort to houses of ill-fame. 


‘Though the illiterate consider this god, who may be called the 
Indian Vulcan, as the inventor of al] the mechanic arts, the shilpi 
shastrils, a part of the original védi, are more properly considered 
aa their source. These works are not now read, in Bengal, if they 
really exist: they describe, it is said, the Proper shape and dimen- 
sions of all the various images of the Hindoo gods. 


Sect. IX.—Kamit-dévit, the Indian Cupid* 


THE image of this god, the son of Briimha, is that of a beauti- 
ful youth, holding in his hands a bow and arrow of flowers. He 
is always supposed to be accompanied by his wife Rittee,* by sprin, 
personified, the cuckoo, the humming-bee, and gentle breezes ; an 
is represented as wandering through the three worlda, 


The image of Kamt-dévi is never made in Bengal, but on the 
18th of the increase of the moon in Choitri an annual festival ie 
held, when the ceremonies of worship are rmed before the 

ii. At the time of marriage, and when a wife leaves her 
father's house to go to her husband for.the first time, petitions aro 
addressed to this god for children, and for happiness in the mar- 
riage state. 


© This worsbip affords another proof of the low and sordid asture of 
idolatry, and strikingly illustrates the of our Lard, ‘after all these things do 
the Gentilea beck.’ Instead of raising their minds to the Great Sourve of all good, 
those persons are taught to worship the tools belonging to their trades, ax the cause 
of thle temporal bepyinoss, ‘This conduot peams to be reproved in the firet chapter of 
the book of Habakicuk, ‘ They ascrifice unto their yet, and bum inoouse uutb their 
; because by them their portion is fat, and their meat plenteous.' 


4 Kamit, desire ; devi, god. 


* From Rumi, to play, ortogive pleasure, Tt is maid that the god of love found 
BBten fn tbe howe of bts, © giaut, whom be destroyed. eae 
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The poorant and kavyi shastriis abound with stories respect- 
ing Kami-dévit, one of which I here give from the Kaliki poo- 
rani :—The god of love, the most beautiful creature in the 
worlds, with whom every ons was pleased, immediately after his 
creation solicited the commands of Briimha; who assured him, 
that, with his five arrows, he should wound with love the hearts of 
the inhabitants of the three worlds; that all beings should be sub- 
ject to his sway, not excepting even Briimha, Vis , and Shivt ; 
and that tl rh him the universe should be peopled. Ktindirptt 
first digch: his arrow at Britimbs himeelf, who became en- 
amoured of his own daughter, Sindhya. Murééchee, and the other 
sons of Briimhe, also smitten by his arrows, were inflamed with 
unlawful desires toward their sister. Shivi said to Brimha, 
‘What! art thou inflamed with lust towards thy own daughter ? 
Briimba was covered with shame, and, from the perspiration which 
issued from his body, Ugnishwtita and other progenitors of man- 
kind,! to the number of 149,000, were born. Britcha, full of ray 
against Kindtrpi, cursed him, and declared that he should 
burnt to ashes by tho fire from the eye of Shivt ; but on his inter- 
cessions  Promined, that when Shivi should be married to Doorga, 
he would restore to him his body. 


Names.—Midtin’, or he who intoxicates with love ;—Min- 
mitit’ht, he who agitates the mind ;—Mari, he who wounds with 
love ;—Priidyoomnt, he who overcomes all ;—Méénti-kéttinu, he 
whose flag is a fish ;—Kindtirpt, he who bloats the mind with 
desire ;—Uningi, he who is destitute of body ; Ramt, the creator 
of desire ;—Pinchtishiiri, he who has five arrows ;—Smirt, he 
who inflames ;—Shtmbtraree, the enemy of the giant Shimbira ; 
—Minwsijt, he who is borp in the heart ;--Koosoomdshoo, he 
whose arrows are flowers ;—Untinyijt, he who is born only in the 
mind ;—Pooshpt-dhiinwa, he whose bow is made of flowers ;— 
Riitee-piitee, the husband of Riitee ;—Mtktrt-dhwijt, he whose 
flag is the animal Mukiri ;—Atmibhoo, he who is self-created. 


Sxct. X.—Sutyit-Narayiind. 
Tuis is a form of Vishnoo, but the image is never made: a 
pan of water is the substitute. 
This god is worshipped several times in the year, in the house 
of the richer Hindoos, when all the bramhtins in the village are 


£ Tu performing the ceremony called tlirptingl, seven mames are used in pouring 
out drink-olferings to all these ancestors. 
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invited. The object of worship, painted red, and covered with 
leaves of the mango tree, is near. a square. board, at the 
foar corners of which four: arrows are set up, and from which 

‘lands of flowers are gus; ; apiece of linen is laid on 
the board, and:then the offerings of and sweetmeata, At 
the close of the festival, some one present reads different marvellous 
atories in praise of this god. sweetmeats are givento the 
guests, especially fo the branihtins: the acquisition of riches, 
recovery from sickness, the birth of children, the obtaining of any 
of the blessings, or the removing any of the miseries of life, are 
objects sought in the worship of this god. : 


THE preceding account of the terrestrial gods contains the 
names of all the principal deities of this description worshipped in 
Bengal. Iam aware, however, that worship ts paid to some idols 
not mentioned here ; but these are only different forms of the 
Geities whose history is given, and the worship is merely an 
appendage to the ceremonies at the great festivals. 


-Siima—papea™ Bao 


CHAP. VI 
TERRESTRIAL GODDESSES. 


Sxcr. 1.— Sta. 


Tats is the image of a yellow woman, covered with jewels : 
it alwaya accompanies and is worshipped with that ofher husband. 


Sééta was the daughter of king Jiintkt," whose capital was 
Mithila. Her history, after her marriage with Rami, will be 
found in the account of that god." 


Secr. I.—Radha, 


Rapua was the wife of Ayinu-ghosht, a cowherd of Gokoolif, 
where Krishnt in his youth resided : through Viiraee, a procures, 
he seduced Radha, and led her into the forest near the river 
Ytimoona, ‘where they continued till Krishnt left her to begin the 
war with Kingsi. 


This mistress of Krishnii has been deified with her paramour. 
Her image is set up in temples with different forms of Krishni, 
and worshipped at the festivals of this god. The act of looking 
upon these images together, is declared by the shastrtis to be an 
act of peculiar merit ! 


Ifa Hindoo be charged with any particular act of which he 
wishes to express his athorrence, he exclaims, ‘ Radha-Krishnt 
Many persons repeat ‘Rami! Rami! Rami!’ on such occasions, 


© Shivii gave to Jnikkti e bow so heavy thata thousand men could not lift it, 
and which the father placed ia a separate room, and commanded Sééta to sweep the 
room dally in doing which sho uned to lift up the bow with her loft hand, and sweep 
under it with her right, One day the king saw her thus move the bow, and, fille 
with astonishment, was at a loss to whom ho should give this daughter in inarriage. 
After ome time, he came to this resolution, that whoever ahould ‘be able to break this 
bow, should obtain S8ata.— Udhyatmu.. 


» While Ssets was detained at Litnka, sho was fed with ambrosia for twelve 
ok daiscy her riche, nthe agente for byt poorest? Te gant had before 
not yh inthus poorantis :—This gi re 
seized the wives of the and “Uabonoured thimny and one day. he ighonoured his 
niece, the wife of king Nala: for which crime Koovérti cursed him, and caused fire to 
proceed from his ten at once, By the entreaty of Brimha, this curse was mitigat- 
‘ed ; with the proviso, however, that if he over defiled the wife of another, it showd 
be renewed in full force. — Zid, 
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but no one says Séste-Ramt ; yet when Krishna's name is to be 
repeated, they always join to it that of his mistreos Radha. 


One of the Hindoo learned men has written a work the 
Radha-tintrt!) to prove that Radha was an incarnation of Bhi 
‘viitéé ; and thie opinion is quoted by the Hindoos of the present 
day to cover this abominable transaction. 


Sect. II1.— Rookmingé and Stitytt-bhama. 


TEsxE are the most distinguished wives of Krishnit, but their 

are never made, Krishnil being always associated with 

his mistress, and not with his awtal wives. At the festivals 

of nantes however, these women are > worshipped, as well ag six 

other wives of this god, viz, Jambibuteé, Mitriivinda, Ligtintjitée, 

Likehmiina, Kalindéé, and Bhidra ; but Rookminéé and Siityt- 
bhama are the most distinguished. 


Sxzcr. IV.—Soobhitdra. 


Tas sister of Ji; iene hi ie “woretipped at the sametime 
with her brother, and placed with him in the temples dedicated to 


his honour. 
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CHAP. VII 


DEITIES WORSHIPPED BY THE LOWER ORDERS 
ONLY, 


Srcr, 1—Pitnchaniinit® 


Taa form of Shivi : the image has five faces, and in each face 
three ayes. Some persons makeaclay image, and worship it with 
the usual forms, adding bloody sacrifices; while others worship 
P&nchaniinil before a stone placed underneath the viitt,> Ushwit’h- 
t’hiti,* or koolii* trees. This stone is painted red at the top, and 
anointed with oil." Offerings of flowers, fruits, water, sweetmeata, 
and fried accompany the worship, and sometimes bloody 
sacrifices. In almost every village this worship is performed 
beneath some one of these trees. In some villages several of these 
shapeless stones‘ areto be seen thus anointed, and consecrated to 
the worship of this god. In other places the clay images of 
Piinchanint are placed in houses, or under trees; and old 
women, called dyasinéés,* devote themselves to his service: they 
anreep. the inside of the clay temple, and repeat the ceremonies of 
worship for others; constantly remaining near the image, and re- 
ceiving all offerings and presents. Not more than one woman 
waits upon one idol unless she admit a pupil, who expects to suc- 
ceed her. These women, either married or widows, are treated 
almost as witches. 


There is no appointed time for the worship of this god, but 
Tuesdays or Saturdays are preferred to other days. 


There are some places in Bengal, where images of Piinchantint 
are in great celebrity for bestowing the blessing of children, and 
other favours on the worshippers. 


The Hindoo women are terrified at this god, and are exceed- 
ingly efraid lest their children should, in play, injure the stone 


* The five-faced. ¥ Ficus Indica, 

© Fious religioes. @ Zizyphus jujuba, 

* The statne of the god Terminus was either = square stone, or elog of wood ; 
which the Romans usualy perfumed with ointments, and crowned with gerianda 


1 Tho representative of the goddess Passinuntia was a shapeloss stone, The 
Arsbians aro sid to have worshipped « etous without the forma or abepe of « daity. 


5 It is probable that these dyasin&ts resemble the priestesses of Cybele. 
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under the treet Some therefore warn their children against going 
near these stones, by declaring that Piinchantin& will assuredly 
kill then, if they touch or play with his image. 


Children in fits of epilepsy are supposed to be seized by this 
god, and thrown into a state of frenzy, till they foam at the mouth, 
tear their hair, &, The mother asks the supposed evil spirit his 
name, who answers, through the child, ‘I am Pinchantint: your 
child has cast dust on my image, kicked it, and is the ringleader of 
all the children of the village 1 is wickedness. I will certainly 
take away his life.’ The dyasinéé is now called, who comforts the 
weeping and alarmed family, and addresses the god thua: ‘O Piin- 
chantnt ! I ery thee restore this child: these are thy worship- 

ers: the offender is but a child; and_it is not proper for thee to 

@ angry with such paltry offenders. If thou restore the child, the 
parents will sacrifice « goat to thee, and present to thee many offer- 
ings,” If this should fail to render the god propitious, they take 
the child to the image, before which they sit down, and offer the 
most excessive flattery to the god, causing the child to beat its head 
on the ground, After using every contrivance, they retire, and, at 
the close of the fit, believing that Piinchantint haa cured the child, 
they present to him offerings according to their ability. 





Secr. 11.—Dhtirmt Thakoortt. 


ANOTHER form of Shivé. A black stone of any shape becomes 
the representative of this god. The worshippers paint the part 
designated as the forehead, and place it under a tree ; others place 
the stone in the house, and give it silver eyes, and anoint it with 
oil, and worship it. Almost every village has one of these idols. 


¥ The lute JXghonat’hH-Tarkkt-Paochaniint, who died in the year 1807, at the 
advanced age of 112, and who was au to be the most learned Hindoo in Bengal, 
‘wed to relate the following ancedote of himself :—Till he was twenty years old he was 
exceedingly ungovernable, and refused to apply to bin xtudies, One day bie parenta 
rebuked bitn very sharply for hia conduct, and he wandered to a neighbouring village, 
where he hid himself in the vitt tree, under which was s very celebrated image of 
PXnchaiini. While in this tree, he discharged hie urine on the god, and siterwarde 
deecended and threw him into # neighbouring pond. ‘The next morning, when the per- 
son arrived whoae livelihood depended on this image, lie disoovered his god waa gone! | 
He returned into the village distracted, and the village waa very soon all in an uproar 
about the lost god, In the midat of this confusion, the parents of Jiiginnat'ht- 
Tarkkii-Painchaniini srrived to search for their son ; when « man in the crowd de- 
clared that he had een a young man sitting in PAinchantini’s tree, but what was be- 
come of the god he could not say. The runaway st length a d, and the aus. 
picions of ali the villagers fell npon him, a the stealer of Piuchantint. After some 
time he confessed, the fat, pointed out the place where he hed thrown the wiqoe, and 
added moreover that he had discharged bia urine ox the god, All bands were lifted 
up in amazement at thia atrocions crime, and every ono present pronounced his death 
aa certain; for PaluchantinX would certainly revenge such « daring insult. Our young 
hero was himself terribly afftighted, wad fram that hour sat down so ved to bis 
atudiea, that he became the most learned man in Bengal, He was employed by the 
government im Indias for many years, ata sslary of $00 rupees per mouth, and wsed to 
give advice on the subject of the Hindoo law in all difficult cases. 
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A festival in honour of this god is observed by some of the 
Jower ordera in Voishakii, in the day. The ceremonies are like 
those at the swinging festival, with the addition of bloody aacri- 
fices, the greater number of which are goats. At this time devotees 
swing on hooks ; perforate their sides with cords; pierce their 
tongues with spits; walk upon fire, and take it up in their hands ; 
walk upon thorns; and throw themselves upon spikes, keeping a 
severe fast. The people who assemble to see these feats of self- 
torture, are entertained with singing, music, and dancing. On the 
14th day, a great feast is held, when people bring their offerings, 
and giving them to the officiating bramhiin, request him to present 
them to the idol, to fulfil a vow; or with petitions to the god for 
some particular favour, as the birth of a child, recovery from sick- 
ness, or any other blessing. Pe 


‘Wherever this idol is placed in a house, a woman called a 
dyasin8é attends upon it, and repeats the daily ceremonies. 


At two villages in Bengal, Poosooréé and Rayi-kalee, the 
worship of this god is constantly attended by crowds from a great 
distance. If a woman’s eldest child dio, she makes a vow before 
witnesses, that she will not cut her hair for two years; and that 
then, going to one of these villages, she will cut it off, and present an 
offering to the god, provided he will preserve her second child. 
Some women, as an acknowledgment of a favour, or to beg a bles- 
sing, take a young child in their arms ; and putting on wet clothes, 

lace and earthen pot full of burning coals upon some cloth on their 
Tends ; and sitting before the god in a supplicating posture, con- 
tinue for-sometime offering incenso, throwing Indian pitch into 
the pan of coals, 


A poor man sometimes places the black stone, adorned with 
garlands, &c. in a baskot, and the offerings which he collects at the 
doors of housekeepers in another, and, tying the baskets to a bam- 
boo which he lays on his shoulder, carries the god from door to door 
asa show; whilo another plays ona rude instrument of music, and 
joins in singing the praises of Dhiirmt-t’hakoort. House-holders 
give a handful of rice, and the beggars present in return a flower 
which has been offered to the god. 


Sor. Il] —Kaloo-raytt. 


Tas is another form of Shiv&: the image is that of a yellow 
man sitting on a tiger, holding in his right hand an arrow, and in 
his left a bow. 

A fewof the lower orders set up clay. images of this god in 
straw houses, and worship them at pleasure. The wood-cutters in 
the Eastern, Wostern, and Southern forests of Bengal, in order to 

19 
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obtain protection from wild beasts, adopt a peculiar mode of wor- 
shipping this idol. The head-boatman raises elevations of earth 
three or four inches high, and about three feat square ; upon which 
he places balls of clay, painted red ; and, among other ceremonies, 
offers rice, flowers, fruits, and the water of the carried from 
the river Hooglee, keeping a fast: the god then directs him in # 
dream where to cut wood free from danger. There is no authority 
for this worship in the shastriis. 


Dikshina-rayt is another god worshipped in the same manner, 
and by the same class of persons. 


Sect. 1V.—Kalit-Bhoiriivit, 


A NAKEp Shivi, smeared with ashes ; having three eyes ; 
riding on a dog; and holding in one hand ahorn, andin the other 
adrum. In several places in Bengal this image is worshipped 
daily. 
Shivi, under this name, is regent of Kashéé4, (Benares.) All 
persons dying at Benares are entitled to a place in Shivi’s heaven ; 
ut if any one violate the laws of the shastrii during his residence 
there, Kalt-Bhoirtivii at death grinds him between two mill-stones. 


Sect. V.— Worship to cure the Itch and Sourvy. 


Tre goddess Shéétula is worshipped by the Hindoo females 
whenever their families are afflicted with the itch ; and the god 
Ghétoo (a black boiling pot) is worshipped to remove the scurvy or 
any kind of blotches on the skin. 


In the preceding sections of this work, the Prit’hivéé, 
regent of the earth, should have been noticed : he has no separate 
‘worship, but certain formulas are ted in his name at all the 

it festivals. Vishnoo is revered as the Household God ; he 
is worshipped when e person enters a new house, or at any other 
time to procure the removal of family misfortunes. Doo: 
should have been mentioned also as the Vil! Goddess,; she 
is worshipped by the villagers in the month Asharht, before a jar 
of water, when bloody. sacrifices are offered. An annual featival is 
also held in each village in Asharht, in honour of Vishnoo, Indri, 
Koovéri, and Liikshméé ; when the persons pay the firet instalment 
of their rents. The land-owner is at the expense. 
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CHAP. VII 


WORSHIP OF BEINGS IN STRANGE SHAPES. 


Secr. 1.~Urdhit-narééshwitrit.* 


Here Shivi and Doorga are united in one body, white and 
yellow. The origin of this image is thus given in the Lingt 
nt :—Shivil and Doorga after their marriage lived on mount 
cilast, where Doorga kept the house, cooked, and nursed her two 
children, Ginéshii and Kartik ; and Shiv’ supported the family 
asa mendicant. On a certain occasion, Shivi, having one day 
smoked intoxicating herbs to excess, was unable to go his daily 
rounds. Doorga informed him that there was nothing in the 
house; that the family had eaten half of what was collected the 
day before, and that Giinéshi’s rat and Kartikil’s peacock’ had 
devoured the rest. After much altercation, Shivii left his hut, 
and Doorga, to avoid perishing for want, went to her father’s, 
taking her children with her. On the way Naridi met her, and 
advised her to assume the form of the goddess Unn¥-podrna,* and 
Jay an embargo on all the food where Shivi would for alms. 
She did so ; and Shivit in vain for a handful of rice. Nartidti 
at length meeting Shivit persuaded him to return to his wife: 
Doorga received him with joy, and relieved his hunger ; which so 
pleased the old mendicant, that in pressing her in bis arms both 
lies became one. 


In the Radha-tiintrt it is said, that Shivti and Doorga assumed 
this form in order to prove that Shiva is the one Briimht, in whom 
both the male and female powers are united. 


In one of the smaller Hindoo poems, a different account of the 
origin of this image is given :—Shivi, finding it very difficult to 
procure a subsistence by the alms which he daily collected, especially 
as Doorga had ten mouths, and Giinéshti a very large belly, sprved 
with bis wife, that they should assume one body, which would be 
supported with less labour. - 


Notwithstanding this apparently close union of Shivé’ and 
Doorga, the Shivepa-khyent, a poem, contains a story, in which 
Doorga is represented as quarrelling with Shivt in a fit of jealousy, 

+ Undbi, half; nares, woman; egshwir, a name of Shivt. 
$ Ginéshif rides on » rat, and Kartikil on 4 peacock. 
¥ Ono of the forma of Doorga, as the rogent of food. 
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on account of his begging in that part of Shivii-poori' where the 
women of ill-fame Boe-On another occasion, asrelated in the 
Ramayinit, a dreadful quarrel took place betwixt Shivii and Doorga, 
because Pirtishoo-ramt had beaten Kartikii and Ginéshi, the two 
sons of Doorga. Another account of these quarrels is given both 
inthe Ramaytint and the Mithabhartiti:—Rami’s efforta to destroy 
Raviintl proving abortive, in consequence of the protection afforded 
the giant by Shiva, all the gods whom Raviinti had oppressed joined 
Ramu in supplications to Shivi': and on thé seventh day, when 
Raviini was to be slain, the gods resolved to be present ; and Shivi 
‘was sboutto join them, when interfered, and asked him how 
he conld witness the destruction of his own disciple: that disciple, 
who had stood praying to him all day in the sultry weather, sur- 
rounded with four fires; who had continued his devotions in the 
chilling cold, standing in the water ; and had persevered in his sup- 
plications, standing on his head in the midst of torrents of rain? 
—Here she poured a volley of abuse upon Shivii, as a withered old 
fellow who smoked intoxicating herbs; covered himself with 
ashes ; dwelt in cemeteries ; a ; whose name would never be 
remembered ;—‘and dost thou think,’ said she, ‘that I shall be 
present at such @ sight f—Shivii could no longer smother his resent- 
ment, but reproached her in the severest terms, reminding her that 
she was only a woman, and knew nothing: and indeed that she did 
not act like a woman, for she was continually wandering from place 
to place ; engaged in wars’; was a drunkard ; spent her time with 
degraded beings ; killed giants, drank their blood, and hung the 
skulls round her neck. Doorga was enraged to madness by these 
cutting reproaches, so that the gods became alarmed, and intreated 
Ramii to join in supplications to Doorgs, ‘or there would be no 
possibility of destroying Ravint. He did so, and so pleased the 
goddess by his flatteries, that she was at length brought to consent 
to the destruction of Ravinti. 

At the new or full moon, or on the 8th or 14th of the moon in 
any month, or on the last day of any calendar month, in the day, 
the usual ceremonies of worship are performed before this disgusting 
image, which is thrown into the water the succeeding day. The 
formulas are those used in the worship of Doorga, not of Shivit, 
Animels are slain and offered to the goddess. 


Sxcr, I1.—Krishni-Kalé, 


Tats scandalous image is worshipped annually at the total 
wane of the moon" in Kartiki, in the neh. 


Of all the milk-maids that used to collect around him, Krishnit 
2 Shivil’s heaven, 


™ A very proper timo for such a worship. Let neither aun nor moon shine on 
such deeds, 
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‘was most charmed with Radha, the wife of Aytintigbosht. When 
the attachment was first formed, the sister of Aytint-ghosht! saw 
them together, and informed her brother of the circumstance; at 
which Radha became very much alarmed, assured Krishnii that her 
sister-in-law had seen her with him, and that her husband would 
certainly destroy her. Krishnii commarided her not to fear, adding, 
if her husband came, he would assume the form of Kaléé, and she 
should be found in the act of worship. When her husband and others 
arrived, they found her thus employed, and joined her in her devo~ 
tions. Could it be believed that such an abominable inatance of 
adultery and treachery would be made the subject of worghip?—yet 
so itis, Four images are made from this stroy,viz: Krishni-Kaleé, 
Radha, Aytnt-ghosht, and Kootila, Aytiut’s sister.—Bloody sacri- 
fives are offered to this image ; but the worshippers of Krishntt are 
ashamed, when asked by the shakttis, if Krishni’ has begun to 
drink blood ¢ 


Sxcr. U1. —Hiree-Hint. 


Here Vishnoo (Hiirec) and Shivti (Htirt) appear in one body ; 
the former is black, and the latter white. The image has four arms 
and two feet. 


The origin of this image is thus recorded in the Vishnoo 
pooranti :—Liikshméé and Doorga were once sitting together in the 
presence of Shiv, when Likshméé contended that her husband 
(Vishnoo) was greater than Shivii; which Doorga as firmly denied. 

shméé said, her husband must be greatest,.since Shiv had 
worshipped him. In the midst of this conversation, Vishnoo arrived, 
and to convince Likshm#é that both were equal, he immediately 
entered the body of Shivw, and they became one. 


Another account of the origin of this image is given in the 
Kashéé-khiindi, a part of the Stindi poorant.—On a certain occa- 
sion, when Vishnoo and Shivii were conversing together, Shivi 
requested Vishnoo to assume the beautiful female form which he 
had formerly done at the churning of the sea : to which he consented; 
when Shivi, overpowered with desire, pursued the flying beauty, 
till, overcome with fatigue, she hid herself behind a tree, and 
re-assumed the form of Vishnoo. Shivi, however, embraced Vishnoo 
with such eagerness, that the bodies of both became one.” 


The worship of this image takes place whenever any one 
pleases. Stone images insome placesare continually preserved ; 
and in others a clay one is made, and worshipped, and afterwards 
committed to the river. 


» The reader need not bo informed how much this story in its termination rosem- 
bles that of the nymph Sslmacis, who is sait to have fallen exccssively in love with a 
son of Mercury by his sister Venus. 
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Raja Krishnt-chindrt-ray§ expended fifty or sixty thou- 
sand rupees at the consecration of a stone image of Huree-Hirt, 
which may be still seen at Giinga-vast, near Nideeya, While this 
raja lived, fifty rupees were daily expended in this worship; yet, 
though a number of villagge have been bequeathed to the od, the 
expense of the daily worship and offerings is less now than ly. 
Few places in Bengal, however, can now bosat of a temple at which 
fifty rupees are daily expended *. No bloody sacrifices are offered 
to this image. 


However shocked a professed Christian may be at reading such 
accounts, and however rovolting to every feeling of modesty and 
decency these stories may be, tie Eine philosophers iv thought 

roper to perpetuate them, and in this image to personify lust itelf. 
The ibrambiine also bow down to this image as toa deity worthy of 
oration : 


© This expense¥is incurred in the meat-offerings, oonsisting of rioe, peas, salt, oil, 
gheo, butter, sugar, aweetmenta, fruits of different kinds, he Belle wuts, ba, ? 
in te oferings of cloth, metal veal, and other things; and in the wages of 
Trambitos and ehoddriis employed. About ten brambiins and fourteen sbovdrdis con: 
atantly attend on the service of this image, 
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CHAP. Ix. 


WORSHIP OF HUMAN BEINGS. 


Deified Men and Women. 


ALL the bramhuns, but especially the religious guides, 
gooroe,) are objects of wommlip among the Hindoos, and have 
vine honours paid to them. The spiritual guide, in the estima- 
tion of the disciple, is literally a Whenever he approaches, 
the disciple prostrates bimself in the dust before him, and never 
sita in his presence without leave. He drfnks the water with 
which he has washed the feet of his gooroo, and relies entirely 
upon his blessing for final happiness. I have heard some Hindoos 
with comparative contempt of all other ways of salvation. 

en the claims of the bramhiins to deity have been disputed b: 
any one, I have seen the poor besotted shddrii prostrate himself 
atthe feet of the nearest bramhin, and, raising hia head, and 
closing his hands, say, ‘You are my god.’ At the eame time the 
character of the brainhiin hes perhaps been notorious for every 

vice. 


The shastriis declare that the deughters of bramhifns, till they 
are eight years old, are objects of worship, as forma of the goddess 
Bhiigivitée; and some persons worship these girls daily. The 
worshipper, taking the daughter of some neighbouring bramhiin, 
and placing her on a seat, peiome the ceremonies of worship ; 
in which he presents to-her flowers, paint, water,garlands,* incense, 
and, ifa rich man, offerings of ol and ornaments. He closes 
the whole by prostrating himself before the girl. At the worship 
of some of the female deities also, the daughters of bramhtins 
have divine honours paid to them. 


The wives of bramhiins are also worshipped occasionally as an 
act of great merit. A man of property sometimes invites ten, 
twenty, or one hundred of these females, and repeating before 
them forms of prayer, praise, &c., worships them, and at the close 
entertains them with the offerings. ‘Ibis is frequently done at 


__On the 14th of the decrease of the moon in Shraviint, at the 
time of the Savitréé vriitt, the wives of bramhiins very generally 


» Doing reverence to the very feet of superiors prevailed among the Jews. Hence 
the woman washed the feet i i] i i 
the woman wud ihe fort of Chis and wiped them ‘with the Bair of her head, 


4 Both the Greeks and Ri it is well sei S 
‘st the time of worships known, used to sdorn their images with 
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worship their husbands. The worshipper, having placed a seat for 
her husband, and presented him with new garments, entreata him 
to be seated, and puts round his neck a garland of flowers. She 
then anoints his body with fragrant ointments, and performs before 
him the various ceremonjgs which belong to the worship of the 
gods. In presenting the ‘ings she says, regarding her husband 
as a form of Vishnoo, ‘Oh! husband, grant that I may long live in 
the marriage state, and never become a widow.’ The husband 
then es of the offerings, and the wife having walked round 
him either three or seven times, the service ends. The origin of 
this ceremony is ren in the Brimhi-voivirttt poorant, but the 
atory is too long for insertion. 


Many of the tintriis, and particularly the Roodrtiyamtlt, the 
Yonéé-tintri, and the Néélv-tintrii, contain directions respecting 
& most extraordinary and shocking mode of worship, which is 
understood in a concealed manner amongst the Hindoos by the 
name of Chikri. These shastriis direct, that the nm who 
wishes to perform this ceremony must first, in the night, choose a 
woman as the object of worship. If the person be a ditkeshina~ 
charéé, he must take his own wife; and if a vamacharéé, tho 
daughter of a dancer, a kiipalee, a washerman, a barber, a chindali, 
or of a Misulman, or a prostitute ; and place her on a seat, or mat : 
and then bring broiled fish, flesh, fried peas, rice, spirituous liquors, 
sweetmeats, flowers, and other offerings; which, as well as the 
fomale, must be purified by the repeating of incantations. ‘lo thia 
succeeds the worship of the guardian deity ; and after this, that of 
the female,—who sits naked. « *. * * 


Here, things too abominable to enter the ears of man, and 
impossible to be revealed to a Christian public, are contained in 
the directions of the shastri. The learned bramhti who opened 
to me these abominations, made several efforts—paused and began 
again—and then paused again—before he could mention the shock- 
ing indecencies prescribed by his own shastrus. 


As the object of worship is e living person, she 05 of 
the offerin; eta of the e irituous Tquors ; and of the flesh, 
though it should be that of the cow. ‘The refuse is eaten by the 
persons present, however different their castes ; nor must any one 
refuse to partake of the offerings. ‘The spirituous liquors must be 
drank by measure ; and the company while eating must put food 
into each other's mouths. The priest then—in the presence of all 
—behaves towards this female in a manner which decency forbida 
to be mentioned ; after which the present repeat many 
times the name of some god, ing actions unutterably 
abominable : and here this most diabolical business closes, The 
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The benefits promised to the worshippers are riches, absorption in 
Brimbis, &e. 

At present the persons committing these abominations (vama- 
charéés) are becoming more and more gumerous ; and. in propor- 
tion as they increase, the ceremonies are more and more indecent. 
They are performed in secret; but that these practices are be- 
coming very frequent among the brambiins and others, is a fact 
known to all. Those who abide by the rules ofthe shastrts are 
comparatively few: the generality confine themselves chiefly to 
those parts that belong to gluttony, drunkenness, and whoredom, 
without acquainting themselves with ell the minute rules and 
incantations of the shastris, 
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CHAP. X. 
TRE WORSHIP OF REASTS. 


Ser. 1.—The Cow. 


Brim created the bramhiins and the cow at the same time: 
the bramhiins to read the formulas, and the cow to afford milk, 
(clarified butter,) for the burnt-offerings. ‘The gods by partelin, 
ofthe burnt-offerings are said to enjoy exquisite pleasure, an 
men by eating clarified butter destroy their sins. ‘I'he cow is called 
the mother of the gods, and is declared by Brimha'to be a proper 
object of worship. 


The shastrii appoints that the images of the gods shall be 
anointed with mile: curds, clarified butter, cow-dung, and cows’ 
urine, whereby they became free from impurity ; and all unclean 
places are purified with cow-dung. Indeed many bramhiins do 
‘not go out of the house in a morning, till the door-way has been 
rubbed with cow-dung. 


The cow was created on the first of Voishakht, and on this 
day, or on the second of the moon in Jyoisht'ht, she is worshipped 
annually. No image is used, but the worship is perforped in the 
cow-house before a jar of water. The ceremonies are the same 
ns those before the images of the 3: the prayers are 
necessarily peculiar to the object worshipped. The officiating 
bramhiin, at the close of the service, reads the whole of the Chtin- 
dé, a poem relating to the wars of Doorga. On the 13th of Phal- 

nti, the milkmen paint the horns and hoofs of their cattle yel- 
low, and bathe them in the river. Persons strict in their religion 
worship the cow daily: after bathing, they throw flowers at her 
feet, and feed her with fresh grass, saying, ‘O Bhtigtivitee | eat; 
and then walk round her three or seven times, making obeisance. 


If you speak among Hindoos of eating the flesh of cows, they 
immediately raise their hands to their ears: yet milkmen, carmen, 
and farmers, beat the cow as unmercifully as a carrier of coals beats 
his ass in England; and many starve them to death in the cold 
weather, rather than be et the ex of giving them food: Thus 
is the ak at ii a begga di ba: And a goddess. Some of the 

3 think themselves py if can support a cow, as by 
Devise this animal they expect reward in a future state. Ifa _ 
sell his cow, the shastris t: him with the torments of hell 
during as many thousand years as there are hairs on her body. 
Tfany one neglect to burn cow-dung, de. jn the cow-house, where- 


© in the year 3812, » bramhifn waa convicted before the Magistrate af Sersinpore, 
pf stealing from a relative a oow in calf, and ofering thea goddens for ale to n butener, 
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by smoke is raised, and the musquitoes prevented from hurting the 
cows, he will descend into the hell of musquitoes and gad-flies. 
The gift of a cow to a bramhiin is an act of great merit. 


The dung of the cow is gathered and dried as fuel amongst the 
Hindoos. Some cows are of more value for their dun; than for 
their milk ; tor the Bengal cow gives very little milk indeed, com- 
pared with the European cow. 


Sror. Il—The Monkey. 


THE black-faced monkey, Htinooman,’ the son of the god 
Ptivint, by Unjtina, a female monkey, is believed to be an 
incarnation of Shivi. 


The Hindoos worship Htinooman on their birth-day to obtain 
long life, which they suppose this monkey can bestow, as he is 
immortal. In some temples his image is set up alone, and in 
others with that of Rami and Sééta, and worshipped daily. The 
worship of Rami is always preceded by a few ceremonies in honour 
of Hitnooman. 


Stone images of Htinooman are kept in the houses of some of 
his disciples, und worshipped daily. The worsbipper of this animal 
is promised every gratification he can desire. 


Many Hindoos receive the initiating incantation by which 
this monkey becomes their guardian deity. The mark which 
these disciples make on their foreheads is the same as that made 
by the followers of Shivi. 


About twenty years ago, Eeshwiirii-chiindri, the raja of 
Nudééya, spent 100,000 rupees in marrying two monkeys,’ when 
all the parade common at Hindoo marriages was exhibited. In 
the mariage procession were seen elephants, camels, horses richly 
caparisoned, palanqueens, lamps, and flambeaus ; the male monkey 
wae fastened in a fine palanqueen, having a crown upon his head, 
with men standing by his side to fan him ; then followed singing 
and dancing girls in carriages ; every kind of Hindoo music; a 
grand diaplay of fireworks, &c. Dancing, music, singing, and every 

legree of low mirth, were exhibited at the bridegroom's palace for 


‘ » Hinooman broke hia chock-bone by a fall from the sun's orbit ; and his name 
is derived from h&inoo, the cheek-boue. 


* There is nothing too Althy for idolatry ; here the god af the winds pays his 
adidremee to & monkey as dagite neidoc bas aiuete a ta. sh 
4 At this time nono of these monkeys were to be seen about Nildeeya ; now they 


are s0 numerous that they devour almost all the fruit of the sharda, the 
inhabitants are afraid of hurting thom, i me a 
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twelve days together. At the time of the marriage ceremony, 
dearned bramhtins were employed in reading the formulas from 
the shastrtis ! 


Amongst men of sense the performance of the ceremonies of 
worship before the image of this monkey is attended with a degree 
of di e. Ihave heard of a quarrel between two brambtins, 
one of whom was paid by a rich Hindoo to repeat the ceremonies 
of Hindoo worship before the image of Hiinooman, daily, at his 
house: amidst the quarrel the other said, ‘Thou refuse of 
bramhitins! thou gainest a subsistence by worshipping a monkey.’ 


Stories of this god.—When Hiinooman first saw the rising 
sun, thinking it a ripe fruit, he leaped up to the residence of the 
god of dey and seized his chariot: Indrit fearing Htinooman 
would swallow the glorious luminary, with his thunderbolt smote 
him to the earth, where he lay lifeless. His distracted mother 
applied to his father Puviint, who, enraged at the loss of his son, 
retired into an inaccessible chasm, and bound up the wind, till 
both men and gods began to perish. Brtimha, Vishnoo, Shivi, 
and other gods now petitioned Paviintt; but he refused them the 
privilege of breathing, unless they would make Htinooman im- 
mortal. Brtimha then bestowed on Hiinooman the water of life, and 
Pivtint restored to amen and gods the vital air—When ten years 
old, Htinooman was po: of immense strength, He brought 
a stone, from a mountain, sixteen or twenty miles in circumfer- 
ence, and threw it into a pool of water where a number of sages 
were at worship. This raised the water, so that the sages, who 
had closed their eyes in the act of meditation, began to sink. After 
afew struggles they regained the land, and again sat down with 
closed eyes to their work. Hiinooman next took out the stone, 
and the waters retired ; and when the sages put out their hands 
to take up water for worship, they were again disappointed. 
Opening their eyes, they saw the water had sunk exceedingly ; and 
following it, again closed their eyes, and satdown. Htnooman 
again flung in the stone, and the sages began to sink. He con- 
tinued to repeat these frolics, till the sages, discovering the culprit, 
took away his strength. The sagacious monkey now began to 
flatter the sages; brought them fruits, &. from the forest, and 
performed, with agility, every act of menial service. After three 

they blessed him, and assured him that, when he should see 
Rami upon mount Rishyaémddki, he should obtain twice his former 
strength.—On a certain occasion Hiinooman was resolved to put 
the strength of Bhéémt to trial, as he was reputed to be so 
tremendous a giant: and lengthening his tail, he threw it across 
the path. As the Hindoos never stride across a person’s body, or 
even his shadow, Bhéémi requested Htincoman to take up his 
tail: but he complained he was Frown old and could not. At last 
Bhéémii stooped to lift it out of his way; he tried at the end, and 
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then at the middle, but found, giant as he was, he could not lift 
up this monkey's tail. Overcome with astonishment, he began to 
raise Htinooman, and at length prevailed on him to promise that 
e would help the Pandiiviis in their expected war with Dooryo- 
dhini. 


Szcr. Ill—The Dog. 


Carries Kal&-Bhoirtvi, a form of Shivé, and therefore receives 
the worship of the Hindoos whenever his master is worshipped.* 
I have heard also that there are many Hindoos in the west of 
Hindoost’hant, who pay their devotions to the dog, and become 
his disciples. Though the dog is thus placed-amongst the objects 
of worship, he is mentioned in the MBhabhartti as an unclean 
animal: every offering which he approuches is rendered unaccept- 
able to the gods, and every one who touches him must purify him- 
self by bathing. 


Sect. IV.—The Shackal. 


TrE T&ntrifs mention an incarnation of Duorga in the form of 
the shackal, when she carried the child Krishni over the Yimoona, 
in his fliggt from king Kingyi. All the worshippers of the female 
deities afore the shackal as a furm of this ged leas, especially the 
vamacharéés, who present offerings to him daily. Every worship- 
per lays the offerings on a clean place in his house, and calls the 
god to come and partake of them. As this is done at the hour 
when the shackals leave their lurking places, one of these animals 
sometimes comes and eats the food in the presence of the worship- 
per: this will not appear wonderful when it is considered, that 
the same animal finds food placed for him in this place every day, 
In temples dedicated to Doorga and other deities, a stone im: 
of the shackal is placed on a pedestal, and daily worshipped. When 
4 shackal passes a Hindoo, he must bow to it; and if it pass on the 
left hand, it is a most lucky circumstance, 


Sect. V.—Other Animals worshipped. 


Tux elephant, the lion, the bull, the buffalo, the rat, the deer, 
tho goat, &. are worshipped at the festivals of thé gods whom 
they respectively carry, that is, of Indr&, Doorga, Shivi, Yimi, 
Ginésht, Piviind, and Briimha. 


¢ The dog, it will be remembered, was consecrated to Mars. 
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CHAP Xi 
THE WORSHIP OF BIRDS. 


Sect. I—G@éroorit,* 


Tas god, with the head and wings ofa bird,/and the rest 
of his body like that of a man, is called the king of the birds, and 
the carrier of Vishnoo. Vinita, the wife of Kishytpti, the 

nitor of gods and men, laid an egg,° and became the mother 
of this bird-god. As soon as Giiroorti was born, his body expand- 
ed till it touched the sky ; all the other animals were terrified at 
him; his eyes were like lightning; the mountains fled with 
the wind of his wings, and the rays which issued from his body 
set the four quarters of the world on fire. The affrighted gods 
sought the help of Ugnee, conceiving that Gircord must be an 
incarnation of the god of fire. 


In consequence of a dispute betwixt Vintita, the mother of 
Giroord, and Kiidroo, the mother of the serpents, respecting the 
colour of the horse procured at the churning ofthe sea, a continual 
enmity has subsisted betwixt the descendants of these females ; 
and ri once obtained permission from one of the gods to 
devour all the serpents he could find. 


The story of Gtroord’s becoming the carrier of Vishnoo is thus 
related in the Muhabharttt :—His mother in the above dispute 
having laid a regen and being the loser, was reduced to a state 
of servitude to her sister ; and the serpents, wishing to become 
immortal, promised to liberate his mother on condition that 
Giroort_ should bring Chindrd, (the moon ;) whose bright parts, 
the Hindoos say, are filled with the water of immortality, Before 
Giroort departed, he asked his mother for some food. She advised 
him to go to the sea shore, and gather up whatever he could see ; 
‘but conjured him to beware of eating a bramhiin : adding, ‘Should 
yon at any time feel a burning heat in your stomach, be sure you 

we eaten a brambiin.’ Thus instructed, he began his journey : 
at his flight the three worlds were agitated like the sea at the 
great deluge. Passing by a country inhabited by fishermen, ho 
at one inspiration drew in houses, trees,.cattle, men, and other 


* Some suppose Garoorli to be s large species of vulture, and others the 
Sigantic crane. 

§ Giroorti in some degree resembles Mercury, vis., in his having wings, and 
being the messenger of Vishnoo, as Mercury was of Jupiter. 

© Jupiter is said to have been enamoured of the goddess Nemesis in the shape 
of a goose ; and thet she laid an egg, from which was bom Helena, 

4 When the Hindoos lie down to sleep, they repeat the uame of Groorti three 
times, to obtain protection from auakes. 
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animals; but, among the inhabitants swallowed, one‘ was a 
bramhiin, who caused such an intolerable burning in his bowels, 
that Giroorid, unable to bear it, called, in the greatest haste, for 
him to come out. The bramhiin refused, unless his wife, a 
fisherman's daughter, might accompany him ;<to which ‘Gtiroort 
consented. Pursuing his journey, Gitroorti met his father Kushyipt, 
who directed him to appease his hunger at a certain lake where 
an elephant and a tortoise were fighting. The body of the tortoise 
was eighty miles long, and the elephant’s one hundred and sixty. 
G with one claw seized the elephant, with the other the 
tortoise, and perched with them on a tree sight hundred miles 
high ; but the tree was unable to bear the ponderous weight, and 
unbappil thousands of pigmy bramhiins were then worshipping 
on one of its branches, ‘Trembling lest he should destroy eny of 
them, he took, the bough in his beak, continuing to hold the 
elephant and tortoise in his claws, and flew to a mountain in an 
uninhabited country, where be finished his repast on the tortoise 
and elephant. Gtiroort, having surmounted astonishing dangers, 
at last seized the moon, and concealed it undor his wing : but on 
his return was attacked by Indra and other gods, all of whom, 
however, except Vishnoo, he overcame; and even he was 80 
severely put to it in the contest, that he came to terms with 
Giroor’, who was made immortal, and promised a higher scat 
than Vishnoo, while GUroort on bis became the carricr of 
Vishnoo. Since this time Vishnoo rides on Giroort; while the 
latter, in the shape of a flag, sits at the top of Vishnoo’s car. 


Giroort is worshipped at the great festivals before the different 
images of Vishnoo; but has no separate time of worship. His 
image is placed in the temples dedicated to various forms of 
Vishnoo ; and some persons receive his name as their guardian 
deity, and repeat it daily. 


Gtroort’s two sons, Siimpatee and Jiitayoo, once flew, asa 
trial of strength, up to the sun; but the wings of Simpatee were 
burnt off. resides in Kooshi-dwéépt, one of the seven 
islands into which the Hindoos divide the earth, 


Names.—Giroomiit, or, he who is clothed with feathers.— 
Giiroort, he who swallows (eorpente, and throws up their bones.} 
Titrksh the father of Giroorti.—Voiniitéyt, from Vinilta— 
Khiigéshwitirti, the lord of the feathered tribes— tdicti, the 
destroyer of the serpents, (nagtis.)\—Vishnoo-rit’ht, the carrier of 
‘Vishnoo.—Sooptinii, he whose feathers are of the colour of gold, 
—-Piinniiga-ehtinti, the devourer of the serpents. 


Szcr. Il— Uroont. 
‘Tue eldor brother of Giroort, is the charioteer of Sdéryt, the 
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sun ; and is worshipped with his master, as well as atthe festivals 
ch citer gods. The image of this god is that of a man without 
ig) : 


Sect. I1L—Jutayoo. 


Tas bird is the friend of Rami, and is worshipped at the 
porns festival with him. He is mentioned in the preceding account 
of Rami, 


Sect. 1V.—Shitnkiirtt Chillé, or the Eagle of Coromandel. 


Tas is the white-headed kite, commonly called the bramhtinéé 
kite, . It is considered as an incarnation of Doorga, and is rever- 
enced by the Hindoos, who bow to it whenever it passes them. 


Scr. V.—Khinjtint or the Wag-tail. 


Is considered as a form of Vishnoo, on account of the mark 
on its throat, supposed to resemble the shalgramt. The Hindoos 
honour it in the same manner as they do the eagle of Coromandel, 


Secr. Vi—OtherBirds worshipped 


Tux peacock, the goose, and the owi,' are worshipped at the 
festivals of Kartikt, Briimha, and Likshmés, . 


‘© If, however, the owl, the vulture, or any other unclean birds, perch upon the 
house of & Hindoo, it is an unlucky omen, and the effect must be removed by the per~ 
formance of the following expistory ceremony : ‘Ifa vulture, heron, a dove, an owl, 
a hawk, a gull, akite, » Bhashs, or a Pandora, should settle upon a'house, the wife, 
or a child, or some other belonging to the master of the house, will die, or some 
other calamity will befal him within s year afterwards. To prevent this, the hours, 
or ita value in money, must be given to bramhiins; ors offering of an axtruordl- 
nary nsture must be offered: viz, five productions of the cow, the five gems, the five 
nectareous juices, the tive twigs of trees, snd the five astringenta, are to be put into a 
pot of water ; the guardian deities of the quarters of the universe must then be wor- 
shipped, and an hundred and eight oblations of clarified butter must be made with a 
nacrificial piece of the wood of the Khadira tree, while the prayer of Mrityooniilytl is 
repeated. The oblation, called the mifhs-vyadhee homti, in to be performed at the 
commencement, or at the end of this ceremony. Oblations of clarified butter, at each 
of which the gayitree is repeated, are then to be made to Vishnoo, the nine planets, 
‘Udbhoot#f, and the bouse-hold gods; which being done, tho bramhtine must be enter- 
tained with clarified batter and rice milk. The sacrificial fees must then be paid, and 
‘water sprinkled with appropriate incantations ; when an assurance that al) has been 
duly performed being given, a prostration is made to the bramhiins, and the benedic- 
tion received from them.’ 
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CHAP. XII. 
THE WORSHIP OF TREES. 


TREES are worshipped by the Hindoos as the forms of parti- 
cular gods: the tshwtitt and vittd are representatives of Vislinoo, 
and the vilwi that of Shiv. The devout Hindoos worship them, 
water their roots, plant them near their houses, &e. The Trindoo 
females, who are never seen in the strects, plant a sacred tree 
within the compound, that they may not lose the merit of watering 
it in the sultry months. ‘he female shdddriis, to honour the wives 
of brainhtins, carry water to these trees, and un a fortunate day 
make offerings to them, - 


Sect. 1.~The Toolitace. 


Tux Hindoos have no public festival in honour of this plant ; 
but they occusionally prostrate themselves before it, repeating n 
form of prayer or praise: they have great faith also in the power 
of its leaves to cure diseases, and use it with incantations to expel the 
poison of serpents. They plant it also before their houses, and in 
the morning cleanse the place around it with water and cow-dung ; 
and in the evening place a lamp near it, Throughout the month 
Voishakht they suspend a large pot over it filled with water, and 
lot the water drop upon it through a small hole, Whenever any 
of these plants dic, it is considered a sacred duty to commit them 
tothe river; and when a person is brought to the rivor side to die, 
hig relations plant a branch of the tovltisce near the dying man's 
head, A pillar, hollow at the top, is erected by many Hindoos, in 
which they deposit carth, and set the plant. They walk round 
these pillars and low to the plant; which actions are declared by 
the shastriis to be very meritorious. 





The origin of the worship of the Toolisce is thus related in 
the Vishnoo pooranii, and in the Tooltisee-Mahntmt :—Tooliisec, a 
female, was engaged for a long timo in religious ansterities ; and 
atlongth asked this blessing of Vishnoo, that she might become his 
wile, " Liikshméé, Vishnoo’s wife, hearing this, cursed tho woman, 
and changed her into a Tooltisee plant ;° but Vishnoo promised, 
that he would assume the form of the shalgrami, and_ always con- 
tinue with her. The Hindoos, therefore, continually keep one leaf 
of the toolitsee ander and another upon the shalgramt. 


* Basil, Ocimum gratissimum, and 0. sanctum. The myrtle was racred to Venus, 


> Apollo chauged tie youth Cyparisms inte a cypress tree, Daphue was chunged 
into a laurel, 
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Sect. ]1.—Other suered Trees. 


The Ushwtttd,” vitt,! vikool¥,* htritikas,‘ amtlikéé,* vilwi," 
and nimbu' trees receive divine honours from the Hindoos, and are 
set apart with the same ceremonies as are common at the setting 
up of an image of the gods. These ceremonies take place either at 
the time of planting the tree, or after the m has watered and 
nourished it for some time. An individual who consecrates an 
Ushwittii or a viitt, considering these trees as continuing to flou- 
rish many years, says, ‘Oh! Vishnoo! grant that, for planting this 
tree, I may continue as many years in heaven as this tree shall 
remain growing in the earth’ ‘The person expects too, that as he 
has set apart this tree to afford shade to his fellow creatures, so after 
death he will not be scorched by excessive heat in his journey to 
Yumi, the regent of death. 


© Ficus religiosa, This and other trees are never injured, nor cut down, nor burnt 

by devout Hindoos. I was once informed by a brambiin, that Jiix grandfather planted 
‘one of these trees near his house, which has now xpread its branches so widely, that, 
an my informant affirmed, 2,000 persens may stand under it; and ro much ia thix treo 
revereuced by his family, that they do not auffer its withered brauchos to be burnt, 

@ Ficus Indica, vulgnrly called the banyau tree, 

© Mimusoys elengi- € Terninatia citvina, 

* Philanthus emblica, » Aigle marmelus, 

4 Melia azodaracta, 
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CHAP XIII. 
THE WORSHIP OF RIVERS. 


Rivers are to be placed among the objects of Hindoo wor- 
ship: they are of both genders, Nudd and Nidéé. The worship 
of these rivers is performed at auspicious seasons, as Jnid down 
in the shastri, and at some of the great festivals. Certain. 
places also of these rivers are peculiarly sacred, and draw to them 
great numbers of devotees; as, the source of the Ganges; the 
union of the Ganges, the Yiimoona, and the Suriswité at Priy- 
agi;! the branching of this united river into three streams at 
Trivéneé ; the place where the Ganges disembogues itself into tho 
sea, &e. ‘Their waters ave used for food, bathing, medicine, religi- 
ous ceremonies, &. and formerly when a Hindoo king was crown- 
ed, they were poured upon his head as a part of his consceration, 


Seer. I. Ginga. 


Tas goddess is represented as a white woman, wearing a 
crown, sitting on the sea animal Miktri, and having in her right 
hand a water-lily, and in her Icft the lute. She is called the daugh- 
ter of mount Himayit, though some of the poorantis declare that 
she was produced from the sweat of Vishnov's foot, which Brimha 
caught and preserved in his alms’ dish. 


The grandfather of Baishmii was one day performing religious 
austerities near the Ganges, when the goddess fell in Jove with 
him, and, in order to persuade him to a union, went and sat upon 
his right knee. He told her that the left knee was the proper 
place for the wife, and the right for the son: that therefore she 
should not become his, but be united to his son: whose name was 
Santtinoo, After Santiinoo and Gtinga had been married some 
time, she was about to leave him; but consented to stay, on _con- 
dition that sho might kill all her children at their birth. When 
the first child was born, she threw it into the river, and so on 
to the seventh inclusive. As she was destroying the eighth, 
Sauttinoo forbad her, in consequence of which the child was saved, 
Int she abandoned her paramour. ‘She whole of this was to 
fulfil a curse pronounced by Vishnoo ou the eight gods named 
Ushtit-viisvo. 





* Tho notion of cortain rivera being sacred, seems to have prevailed amongst 
other heathen nations. Hence Naaman the Syrian eid, ‘Are not Abana and Phar- 
par, rivers of Damanucus, better than all the waters of largel? Bay I not wash in them 
‘and be clean ¥ 


\ Té is ascertained, that there are six places of thia name, five of which are situat< 
ed on the river Ulikanunda,—Soc Asiatic Researchos, vol. ai- 
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The Ramaytin¥, Mthabhariti, and the Giinga-khtndi, a part 
of the Skindt& poorani, give long accounts of the descent ot 
Ginga from heaven :—Sigiri, a king, having no children, entered 
upon a long course of austere devotions; in the midst of which 
Bhrigoo appeared to him, and promised, that from the eldest 
queen. should be born sixty thousand children, and from the other 
only asingle child. After some timo, the queen was delivered of 
a pumpkin! which the king in anger dashed to the ground, when 
the fruit was broken, and, to his astouishment, he saw -children 
rising from it; and, calling sixty thousand nurses, put each 
child intoa pan of milk. The other wife had ason, whom they 
called Ungshooman, After these sons were grown up, the king 
resolved to perform once more the sacrifice of a horse before his 
death, and committed the victim to the cave of his sixty thousand 
sons. The person who performs this sacrifice one hundred times, 
succeeds to the throne of heaven. On this occasion the reigning 
Indrt was alarmed, this being Sigiiri’s hundredth sacritice, ‘To 
provent its taking etlect, therefore, he descended to the earth, and 
assuming another form, privately curied off the horse, which he 
placed in patalii, near to Kipilt, a sage. The sixty thousand sons, 
after scarching threughout the earth in vain, began to dig into 
patalit, where they found the horse standing by the side of Kapil, 
who was absorbe:l in his devotions. Incensed at the old man, 
whom they supposed to bo the thicf, they began to beat him ; 
when, awaking from his abstraction of mind, he reduced them all 
to ashes. The king for a Jong time heard no more of his sons ; 
but at length Nartidd informed him of the catastrophe. Te then 
sent his son Ungshooman down to the aage, who delivered up the 
horse, and informed the king, that if he could bring the goddess 
Ginga from heaven," his sons might be restored to him. The king 
offered the sacrifice, and placing Ungshooman on the throne, took. 
up his residence in a forest as a hermit, where he died. Ungshoo- 
man, in his turn, making his son Dwileopt bis successor, died also 
ina forest. Dwileepti had two wives, but no childron ; he there- 
fore abdicated the throne, and embracing the life of a hermit, 
nought of the gods a son, and tho deliverance of the sons of 
Sigirt. Shivi promised him, that by means of his two queens a 
son should be Lorn. These women lived together, and after some 
time the youngest had x son, whom thoy called Bhiyéértit'ht ;° 
who, however, was only a mass of flesh. Though greatly moved at 
tho sight of suche child, they preserved it, and in time it grew 
up to manhood. One day Sanesvakrs, & moonee, who wax 


© The Hindoo writers say, that the sevon eeax wore thus formned hy the sons of 
Suguru, Some accounts aad, tuat mot fading « place linge enough to gontain the earths 
which they thus dug up they devourod it! 

4 Or, as it is oxplaiuod, if he could porform the funeral rites for thene sixty thou 
sand porsons with tho efficacious waters of the Ganges, thoy would be delivered fruin 
tho curse, and usceud to heaven. 


© This story is so extremoly indelicate, that it is impousible to iranslaic it. 
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hump-backed, and wriggled in walking, called to seo these fomales ; 
when Bhigéértit’ht, in rising to galute the sage, trembled and 
wriggled in such a manner, that Ushti-vitkri, thinking he was 
mocking him, said, ‘If thou canst not help wriggling thus, be a 
perfect child; but if thou art mocking me, be destroyed. The 
boy immediately became perfect, and the sage gave him his bless- 
ing. When Bhigéérit’ha was grown up, he addressed his prayers 
to different. gods for the restoration of his sixty thousand rela- 
tions—but in vain ; at length Kriimha, moved by his picty, gava 
him a single drop of the water, and Vishnoo giving him a shell 
which he blew, Ginga followed him. As she had to full from 
heaven to earth, Bhiigéértit’htt was afraid lest the earth should be 
crushed by her fall ; wherefore Shivi, standing on mount Himavit, 
caught Ginga in his bunch of matted hair, and detained her there 
for some time ; but at length suffered one drop to fall on the 
mountain: and from thence, on the tenth of tho increase of the 
moon in Jyoisht/hi, the goddess touched the earth, and whichever 
way Bhtigé@rut’ht went blowing the conch, there Gtinga followed 
him. 


Several very curious circumstances happened to Ginga ns she 
passed along. In one pluce sho ran near Jéinhoo, a sage, and 
washed away his mendicant’s dish, the flowers for worship, &. 
upon which he, in anger, took her up, and swallowed her. At 
the intreaties of Bhigeérit’hi, however, the sage let her pass out 
at his thigh, on which account Gtinga received the name of 
Sanhiives. 


. On they went, till Ginga asked Bhiigéértt’ht where thoso 
sixty thousand relations were whom she was to deliver. He being 
unable to inform her, she, to make sure of their deliverance, at the 
entrance of the sea, divided herself into one hundred streams,‘ and 
ran down into patalii; where, as soon as the waters of Ginga 
touched their ashes, they wore delivered from the curse, and 
ascended in chariots te heaven, 


When Ginga was brought from heaven, the gods, conscious 
that their sins also needed washing away, petitioned Britnha on 
the subject, who soothed them by promising that Giinga should 
remain in heaven, and descend to earth also. This goddess, 
therefore was called Mindakinee in heaven, Gtinga on earth, aud 
Bhogtivitéé in patali. 


All casts worship Giinga, yet most of the ceremonies at the time 
of the daily ablutions, with the exception of some forms of praise to 
this goddess, are in-the name of Shivii and other gods. The Hin- 
doos particularly choose the banks of this river for their worship, 
as the merit of works performed here, according to the promise of 


*The mouths of the Gangos. 
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the shastrus.* becomes exceedingly augmented. In Voishakhi, 
dyoisht’hi, Kartik, and Maghi, the merit is greater than in 
other months; and at tho full moon in these months is still more 
enhanced. In every month, on the first, sixth, and eleventh of 
the moon, and at its total wane also, bathing in Giinga is much 
recommended. 


On the third of the moon in Voishakhi¥, a few Hindoos per- 
form the ceremonies of worship by the side of the river, under the 
expectation that the benefits will be undecayable: such is the pro- 
inise of the smritee shastris. 


On the 10th of the moon’s increase in Jyoisht’hi,, in the fore- 
noon, the Dishithivra festival is held, in commemoration of Gtingn’s 
descent to the earth. Crowds of people assemble from the different 
towns and villages near the river, especially nt the most sacred 
places of the river, bringing their offerings of fruit, rice, flowers, 
cloth, sweetmeats, &c., and hang garlands of flowers across the river, 
even where it ia very wide. After the people have bathed, the 
officiating bramhtin ascends the banks of the river with them ; and 
after repeating siingkiilpt," places before him a jar of water, and 
sitting with his face to the north or east, perfoms what his called 
ghitti-sVhaptint.’ After this, the brambtin performs other cere- 
monies, as asiint shoodhee,* ingi-nyasit, ktirangti-nyast,' bhoot- 
shdddheo,” dig-vitndhitui,” bhddt-otsartint, &. then the worship 
of the five gods; of the nino planets; of the regents of the ten 
quarters, &c. ‘To this succeeds meditation, mantsii,” &. ; the priest 
next presents the offerings, which may be sixty-four, or eighteen, 
or sixtecn, or ton, or five, or mercly flowers and water, according 
to the person's ability. To these offerings, the worshipper must 
add sesamum, claritied butter, and barley-flour. ‘The officiating 
bramliin next performs the worship of Narayint, Mithéshwirt,* 


F ‘Ho who thinks upon Giuga, though he may be 800 miles distant from tho 
river at the timo, is delivered from all sin, anil is entitled to heaven, At the hour of 
denth, if a person think upon G¥uga, he will obtains place in tho heaven of Shivit. 
—Ifaperson, according to the regulations of the shastra, be going to bathe in 
Gunga, snd'die on the rad, he wlll obtain the same beuetita as thongh he had 
actully bathed, —There are 3,5(10,000 holy places belonging to GXnga: the person 
who looks at Gunga, or hathes in’ this river, will obtain all the feart which ariven 
from visiting all these 3,500 000 holy placcs,—It @ person who has been guilty of 
killing cows, bramhitns, his gooro, or of drinking spirits, &e. touch the waters 
of Ginga, desiring in hiv mind the remission of these sing, they will be forgiven.—By 
bathing in Gtinga, accompanied with prayer, a person will remove at once the sing 
of thousands of birtha'—-Gunga-Valya Vales 

» An incantation, at tho time of repeating which tho peraon promines to attend to 
certain ceromonica. 

« ‘The ceromonion performed at the setting up of an image, Here the jer of water 
ia the image, before which the worship of any of the gods may be perform 

& Purifying the veat. 1 Ceremonies accompanied with motions of the fin- 

era. Purifying the five elements of which the body is composed. = Bin¢- 
ing tho ten quarters, to prevent evil spirits drom arriving to defile the worship. 
* Driving away the evit spirits. ® Going over all the ceremonics in the mind. 
1 Shiva. 
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Brimha, Sddvyt, Bhigéérit’hi, and Himaliyi ; then the worship 
of the inhubitants of the waters, as the fish, the tortoises, the frogs, 
the water-snakes, the lecches, the snails," the mikiris, the shell- 
fish, the porpoises, &. The offerings, after having been presented 
to the inhabitants of the waters, are thrown into the Ganges. 
Ten Jamps of clarified butter are then lighted up, and all the other 
offerings presented. After this, the names of certain gods are re- 
peated, with forms of praise ; the fee is presented to the priest, the 
bramhtns are entertained, and the offerings sent to the houses of 
bramhiins. At the close of these ceremonies the people perform 
obeisance to Ginga, and then depart. Great multitudes assemble 
on the banks of the river on these occasions, and expect much both 
in this life and hereafter from this act of worship. If a person, 
placing on his head ten fruits of any kind, thus immerse himself 
im the Ganges on this day, the sins of ten births will be removed. 


In this month also clay images of Ginga are set up in domes- 
tic temples, and worshipped, and the noxt day thrown into the 
river. In soxhe places clay images of this goddess ure preserved in 
clay temples, and worshipped daily. Persons escaping dangers on 
water present offerings to Ginga, as well as to Vitroont, thé Indian 
Neptune ; as mariners, having escaped the dangers of the sea, used 
to offer a sacrifice to Venus. 


On the thirteenth of the decrease of the moon in Choitrt, the 
people descend into the water, and with their hands joined immerse 
themselves ; after which the officiating brambtin reads a portion of 
the shastri, desoribing the benefits arising from this act of bathing. 
‘The people repeat after the priest certain significant words, as the 
day of the month, the name of Vishnoo, &e., and then immerse 
themselves aguin. Gifts of rice, fruits, and money are offered to 


* This strongly reminds us of the lines of Juvenal, Satire xv. 


«Who hae not heard, where Egypt's realms are nayo'd, 
What monster gods her frntie saan have fraud 
ere Ibis yorg’d with well-grown nerpents*, there 
‘The orcoudile + commands religious fear: 
‘Where Memnon's statue magic strings inspire 
‘With. vocal sounds that emulate the lyro ; 
And Thebes (such, Fato, are thy disastrous turns !) 
‘Now prostrate o'er her pompous ruins mourns: 
A monkey god f, prodigious to be told 
Strikes the beholder's eve with burnished gotd 
To godship here blue Triton’s scaly herd, 
The river progeny is there ‘all: 
Through towns Diane's power neglected lies, 
‘Where to her doge® aspiring temples rio : 
And should ou leeks or ontans eat, no time 
‘ould expia ssorilagions crite, 
Religious nations sure, and blest abodes, 
‘Where every orchard is o'errun with gods !” 





Ree Gurours. + The Hindoos throw their children to the slligetors. $ TTunoomen. 
1 See the neovunt above, 4 Seen preceding articic, 
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the poor, the bramhins, and the priest. On this occasion groups 
of ten or twelve persons stand in the water in one spot, for whom 
ono brambtin reads the formulas. ‘I'hese groups are to be seen ex- 
tending themselves very far along the river, At the moment of 
the conjunction of the moon (on the thirteenth of its decrease) 
with the star ShiittLhisha, this festival is called the Great Varoo- 
néé, The merit arising from bathing at this lucky moment is sup- 
Pored to be very great; the people fast till the bathing is over. 
hen there is a conjunction as above, and the day falls on o 
Saturday, the festival is called the Great, Groat Varoonéé," 


The poorantis declare, that the sight, the name, or the touch 
of Ginga takes away all sin, however heinous ; that thinking of 
Ginga, when at a distance, is sufficient to remove the taint of 
sin; but that bathing iu Giinga has blessings in it of which no 
imagination can conceive. 


So much is this river reverenced among the Hindoos, that man 
bramhiins will not cook upon it, nor throw saliva into it, nor wash 
themselves nor their clothes in it. Some persons perform a 
journey of five or six months to bathe in GUnga, to perform the 
rites for deceased relations, and to carry this water to place in their 
houses, for religious and medicinal uses. ‘The water of this river 
is used also in the English courts of justice to swear upon, as the 
koran is given to Mistlmans, and the New Testament to Chris- 
tians ; but many of the most reapectable Hindoos refuse to 
comply with this method of making oath, alleging that thcir 
shastriis forbid them in these cases to touch the water of the 
Ganges," the shalgramt, or a bramhtin, When such cases occur 
in the courts, the judges very candidly permit the porson, if of 
good character, to give his evidence in a way consistent with his 

eculiar prejudices, as, after bathing, &, and standing with his 
face to the east. ‘The Hindoo courts formerly admitted a person's 
evidence without an oath ; and when a cause could not be deter- 
mined by evidence thus given, they resorted to the ordeal. It is 
not uncommon for one Hindoo to say to another, ¢ Will you make 
this engagement on the banks of Gtinga? The other replies, 
‘Tengage todo whatI have said; but I cannot call Ginga to 
witness it.’ Ifa person utter a most audacious lic, while near or 
upon the Ganges, tlie person to whom he is speaking says, ‘Are you 


» At the time of many of the festivals, the sidos of tho Ganges, in many places, 
are gaily illuminated ; and lights fustencd on boards, plautaiu stalks, &e. or put in 
earthen pote, are floated down the stream, 

t In the work called Valmikee-moones, amongst many other forms of praino to 
Lo offered to Ginga, is the following :—‘O goddess, the ow! that lodges in the hollow 
of a tree on thy banks is exalted beyond measure; while the emperor, whore 
Palace is far from thes, though he may possess a million of stately elephants, and 
may have the wives of millions of conquered enemies to sorve him, ix nothing,’ 

™ Many persons refuse to contest enuses in which large sums are at stako, 
under the fear that they may be constrained to make oath on the waters of the Uanges. 
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not afraid of uttering such a falsehood in the presence of Gunga? 
A third person perhaps adds, as a continuation of the sopmoaahe=: 
«Not he ; he has been guilty of discharging his urine into Ginga, 
even at Proyegtt.’ 


Morning and evening the Hindoos visit and look at this river 
to remove the sins of the night or of the day; when sick they 
smear their bodies with the sediment, and remain near the river 
fora month perhaps. Some of course recover, and others die: a 
Hindoo says, that those who have a steady faith and an unwaver- 
ing mind, recover ; the rest perish. 


The Hindoos are extremely anxious to die in the sight of the 
Ganges, that their sins may be washed away in their last moments, 
A person in bis last nies is frequently dragged from his bed 
and friends, and carried, in the coldest or in the hottest weather, 
from whatever distance, to the river side; where he lies, if a 
poor man, without a covering day and night till he expires : with 
the pains of death upon him, he is placed ap to the middle in the 
water, and drenched with it. Leaves of the tooltisee plant are 
also put into his mouth; and his relations call upon him to 
Spek and repeat for him, the names of Ramu, Hitree, Naraytint, 
Brimha, Giinga, &. In some cases the family priest repeats 
some incantations, and makes an offering to Voitiirtinéé, the river 
over which the soul, they say, is ferried after leaving the body. 
The relations of tho dying man spread the scdiment of the river 
on his forehead or breast, and afterwards with the finger write on 
this sediment the name of some deity: Ifaperson should die in 
his house, and not by the river side, it is considered as a great 
misfortune, as he thereby loses the help of the goddess in his 
dying moments. Ifa person choose to die at home, his memory 
becomes infamous. The conduct of Raja Nuvi-krishnit’ of 
Nidééya, who died ih his bed-room about the year 1800, is still 
mentioned as a subject of reproach, because he refused to be carried 
to the river before death. ‘Ah! Ah! say the superstitious, when 
# neighbour at the point of death delays the fatal journey to the 
river, ‘he will die like Raja NUvi-Krishnt.’ 


Dead bodies ate brought by their relations to be burnt near 
this river ; and when they cannot bring the whole body, it is not 
uncommon for them to bring a single bone and cast it into the 
river," under the hope that it will help the soul of the deceased. 


* Many pereons, whose relations die at a distance from the Ganges, at the timo 
of burning the body ‘preserve ® bone, and at some future time bring this bone and 
onmmit it to Gtlaga, supposing that thin will secure the salvation of the deceased. 
The work called Reive-yogteard contains the following curious story :—A bramhtn, 
who had been guilty of the greatest crimes, was devoured by wild beaata; his bones 
enly remained. A crow took up one of these bones, and was carrying it over Gtings, 
when another bitd darting npon it the crow let, the bone fall. An soon as the bone 
touched Giings, the brambin sprang to life, and was sscencing to heaven, when the’ 
messenger of Yiimd, the judge of the dead, seized him, asa a sinner. Ad this 
2 
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In the eastern parts of Bengal, married women, long dissp- 
pointed in their hopes of children, make an offering to Giinga, and 
enter into a vow, that if the goddess will give them two children, 
they will present one to her: and it is not uncommon for such 
women to cast the first child into the river as an offering ; but it 
is said, that at present some relation or religious mendicant stands 
ready to pregerve the life of the child. The mother cannot take it 
again, but this person adopts and provides for it. These offerings 
vy jana on the tenth of the moon in Jyoisht’ht, and on the 13t! 
of Choitri. ‘ 


Some persons even drown themselves in the Ganges, not 
doubting bat they shall immediately ascend to heaven. The 
shastré encourages this” It is asin for a bramhiin, but an act of 

‘merit in a shdodri or a diind3é, if he be in worldly trouble, or 
afflicted with an incurable distemper. The Giinga-Vakya-Villee 
says, ‘Should any person have eaten with another who is degrad- 
ed for seven successive births; or have committed the five sins, 
each of which is called mtha-patiki; should he have eaten the 
food which has been touched by a woman in her courses; or have 
constantly spoken falsely ; or have stolen gold, jewels, &, ; should 
he have killed the wife of his friend ; or have injured brambiins, 
or friends, or his mother, &.; or have committed the sins which 
doom a man to the hell called Miharourtivi ; or have committed 
those sins for which the messengers of Yiimt constantly beat a 
person ; or have committed multitudes of sins in childhood, youth, 
and old age ;—if this person bathe in Gunga at an auspicious period, 
all these sins will be removed : he will also be admitted into the 
heaven of Briimha, the Pirtim-hiingsee ; be put in possession of 
the merits of the man who presents a lac of red cows toa bram- 
hiin learned in the four védiis; and afterwards will ascend and 
dwell at the right hand of Vishnoo. After he has enjoyed all this 
happiness, and shall be re-born on the earth, he will be possessed 
of every good quality, enjoy all kinds of happiness, be very honour- 


time Naraytind’s messengers interfered, and pleaded, that the sins of thie man, since 

one of his bones had tonched Ginga, were all done away. The appeal was mais to 

Yishooo, who decided iu the brambiin’s favour, The bramhiin immediately went to 
ven. 





1 The Skiindil poorani declares, that by dying in the Ganges, @ person will obtain 
abaorption into DHUGNE The mame work conaice promiso from Shiva, that who- 
ever dies in Gtinga shall obtain a place in his heaven.—The Bhivishyi{ pooranif affirms 
that if a worm, or an insect, ot a grasshopper, or any tree growing by the sido of 
Ganga, die in the river, it will obtain absorption into Brfmhi—The Brifmaha poorant, 
says, thet whether # person ronounee life in Gtinga, praying for any particular benefit, 
oF die by sotident, or whether be sis oo ented oF bot he wil be happy. If be 
purposely renounce life, he will enjoy a , oF the hi pines 5 io 

Tociont, he will stil attain heaven. Minoo enya, ‘A mension with boues for its 
rafters and’ beams; with nerves and tendous for cords; with musolew and blood for 
mortar; with ekin for ite outward covering ; filled with no aweet perfame, but loaded 
‘with fecer and urine; a mansion infested by age and by sorrow, the seat of malady, 
hararsed with pain, haonted withthe quality of darknam and inenpablo of standing 
Jong: such 9 mansion of tho vital soul let its occupier always cheerfully quit.” 
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able, &e, He who shall doubt any of this, will be doomed to 

the hell called Koombhéé-pakit, and afterwards be bonn an aaa. If 
a person, in the presence of Giinga, on the anniversary of her argir 
val on tbe earth, and according to the rules prescribed in the 
shastris, present to the brambhiins whole villages, ho will obtain 
the fruits that arise from all other offerings, from all sacrifices, from 
visiting all the holy places, &.; his body will be a million times 
more glorious than the sun; he will obtain a million of virgins, 
and multitudes of carriages, palankeens, Sc. covered with jewels ; 
he will dwell for ages in heaven, enjoying its pleasures in company 
with his father; as many particles of dust as are contained in the 
land thus given away to the bramhiins, for so many years will the 
giver dwell in happiness in Vishnoo’s heaven.’ 


Every real Christian must bo deeply affected on viewing the 
deplorable effects of this superstition. Except that part of the 
rig-védii which countenances the burning of women alive, no writers 
ever gave birth to a more extensive degreo of misery than those 
who have made the Ganges e sacred river. Thousands, yea mil- 
lions of people are annually drawn from their homes and peaceful 
labours, several times in the year, to visit different holy places of 
this river, at a great expense of time, and money spent in making 
offerings to the goddess ; expensive journeys are undertaken by 
vast multitudes to obtain the water’ of this river, (some come two 
or three months’ journey for this purpose) or to carry the sick, the 
dying, the dead, or the bones of the dead, to its banks. What the 
sick and dying suffer by being exposed to all kinds of weather in 
the open air on the banks of the river, and in being choked by the 
sacred water in their last moments, is beyond expression. Jn short, 
no eyes, but those of Omniscience, can see all the foul deeds done 
upon and by the sides of this river; and the day of judgment alone 
can bring all these deeds to light. The brambiin will then see, 
that instead of Ginga’s having removed the sins of her worshippers, 
she has increased them a million-fold. 


Sxor. 11.—Other deified Rivera. 

THe Godavilréé, the Ntrmida, the Kavcréé, the Atréyéé 
the Kiritoya, the Bahvoda, the Guntitéé, the Stiriiyoo, the 
Gindukéé, the Varahéé, the Chtirmiin-wiitee, the Shiitidroo 
the Vipasha, the Goutiiméé, the Kirmtinasha, the Shoni,* the 
Oiravtiteé, the Chindriibhaga, the Vitiista, the Sindhoo, the 
Bhidra-viikasha, the Piintisa, the Dévika, the Tamriptirndé, the 
‘Toongibhitdra, the Krishna, the Vétrivitéé, the Bhoirtivi, the 
Britahi-pootrt,* the Voittirtinéé, and many other rivers, are 
mentioned in the Hindoo shastris as sacred. 

____%, Many thousands perish by the dysentery, and others through want, in these 
journies. : 
® This ie a male river: & Ditto. 
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At the full moon in Asbarhii, many thousand Hindoos assemble 
at Prittapt-gird, a place to the west of Lucknow, and bathe in the 
Godavireé, vr in the remains of it, (for at this season of the year 
this river is nearly dried up.) 

On the last day of Choitrti, a large assembly of Hindoos meet 
at Modiphtri-poort, about sixteen miles from Patna, where the 
Gtndakéé, the Stirtiyoo, and the Ganges meet. The assembly 
remains eight days, and a large fair is held on the spot, at which 
horses, camels, and other beasts, and also children, are bought 
and sold; the price ofa boy is from ten to twelve rupees; that 
of a girl is less. 

On the same day a large concourse of Hindoos, BBY BB 
many as 20,000, principally women, assemble at Uyodhya, to 
bathe in the Sirtiyoo. 

On the 14th of the decrease of the moon in Phalgooni, an 
equal number of people are said to meet on the banks of the 
Strtyoo at Buhirim-ghati, near Lucknow : but they do not 
bathe in the river, the water of which is very filthy, but ina 
sacred pool adjoining. . 

On the banks of the Yimoona, on the second of the moon in 
Kartikt, and on the eighth of the decrease of the moon in Bhadrd, 
vast crowds of Hindoos assemble in different places to bathe. 

The Brtimhi-pootré receives the same honours on the eighth 
of the increase of the moon in Choitri. At a place three days’ 
journey from Dacca 50 or 60,000 people assemble, and sacrifice 
pigeons, sheep, and goats, casting them into the river. Children 
are also cast into the river here by their mothers, but are generally 
rescued and carried home by strangers. Superstitious people any, 
that on this day the river gradually swells so as to fill its banks, 
and then gradually sinks to its usual level. 

The Voittiriinéé, in Orissa, is also placed among the sacred 
rivers, and on the thirteenth of the decrease of the moon in Choitri,, 
great, multitudes of Hindoos, (six or seven hundred thousand,) 
assemble at Yajti-poort, near the temple of Jiginnat’hi, and 
bathe in this river. 

Many other rivers receive the same honours ;* and I could 
have greatly enlarged this account, in detailing their fabulous 
histories, and in noticing the superstitious ceremonies of this 
deluded people on their banks: but what 1 have here inserted, 
and the preceding account of Gitnga, must suffice. 


» ‘There are several causes why particular places of these rivers are esteemed 
peculisrly sacred. Some of then catsad are given ia the chagtnte sd otbera arise from 
tradition. One instance of the latter occurs respecting Voidyviiatl®, a placa near 
Serampore, where Nimace, » religious mendicant, performed his devotions, and where 
‘at present, at a conjunction of particular stars, multitudes assemble to bathe. 


© See Asintic Researches, 
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CHAP. XIV. 


THE WORSHIP OF FISH. 


‘VisHN0o, having been incarnate in the form ofa, fish, is worshi 
ped on certain occasions, or rather 2 form of praise is repeated in 
onour of this incarnation. 


In the preceding account of Ginga it will also be seen, that the 
finny tribes of that river are worshipped at the festivals in honour 
of this goddess. 


Tam informed, however, that female Hindoos, residing on the 
banks of the Piidmii, on the 5th of the increase of the moon in Maghis, 
actually worship the Ilisht fish, when they first arrive in the river, 
with the usual ceremonies, and after that partake of them without 
the fear of injuring their health. i‘ 


CHAP, XV. 
THE WORSHIP OF BOOKS. 


Tue Hindoos bave deitiéd their shastris, which, on different 
occasions, they worship with the same ceremonies as an idol, 
anointing the book with perfumes, and udorning it with garlands. 


At the reading of any part of the védis, the Chundéé, and other 
works, the book to be read is always addressed as an idol. At such 
times the worshipper thus prays to the book; ‘Oh! book! thou art 
the goddess of learning, bestow learning upon me.’ 


When an individual employs a bramhtin to recite to his family 
and neighbours the Mihabbaritti, Ramayiini, Shréébhegivity, 
or any other pooranti, the worship of the work recited is performed. 
on the first and last é* 8 at considerable length, many offerings 
being presented: each day’s recital is also preceded by a short 
service paid to the book. 


At the festival in honour of the goddess Siirtiswitéé any one 
of the shastris is adopted and worshipped, joined with the pen 
and inkstand. 


_ The followers of Vishnoo, and especially the mendicant 
voiragéés, pey a still greater reverence than the regular Hindoos to 
the books they esteem sacred. These books relate to the amours 
of Krishni, or to the mendicants Choittinyt and Nityantindt. 


A book placed on a golden throne, and presented to a bramhiin, 
is a very meritorious gift. 
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CHAP, XVI. 
THE WORSHIP OF STONES, 


The Shulgramts. 

THIs is the etites, or eagle-stone, of which there isa great 
wariety, and to which many virtues were ascribed by the ancients, 
When I shewed a picture of the eagle-stone to 2 brambtin who was 
sitting with me, without informing him what it was, he exclaimed 
—‘This is the shalgram&! and added, (jocularly,} ‘Oh! then, 
Englishmen will be saved, as they have the shalgramt amongst 
them.’ 


This stone, black, hollow, and nearly round, is said to be 
brought from mount Gindiikee, in Nepaul. It is added, that in 
this mountain there are multitudes of insects which perforate the 
masses of stone, so that pieces fall into the river Giindtkt in the 
shape of the shalgramw, from whence they are taken with nets, 
Common ones are about as large as a watch. They are valued 
according to their size, their hollowness, and the colours in the 
inside ; and from these circumstances they are called by different 
names. The chief sorts are called Lifkshméi Naraytint Rig oonat’ hit, 
Likshméé, Jinardint, Vamint, Damodiri,’ &c. These different 
shalgramiis are worshipped under their different names. The first 
is sometimes sold for as much as two thousand rupees. ‘The Hin- 
doos have notion, that whoever keeps in his house this celebrated. 
stone, and a shell called dikshina-virtt,* can never become poor ; 
but that the very day in which any one parts with one of them,; 
he will begin to sink into poverty. Almost every respectable 
bramhtin keeps a shalgramii, as do some shdddriis. ‘The bramhin 
who does not keep one is reproached by his neighbours. 


The reason why this stone has been deified is thus given in 
the Shréé-bhagiviitt :—Vishnoo created the nine planets to preside 
over the fates of men. Shiinéé (Saturn) commenced his reign by 


* From shart amd grami, which indicates that this stone makes the place 
excellent in' which it ix preserved, ax the Mihabbarit® is said to purify the in 
which it is read: henee brambiins ore forbidden to enter a village where tho 
Mihabbarita is not found, as euch place is pronounced unclean, 


» The Hindoos say, that this last sbalgrami{ requires largo offerings of food to 
te proven toi and that a bramhtn, ‘whe had. bogged one of them, and neglected 
to food it sufficiently, was brought to ruin, this ving swept away nearly his 
whole family by death. Many stories of this kind are related of this stone. Though 
aningle grain of rice was never known to be eaten by an image, yet the Hindoos 
firmly believe this and similar stories, againet all the evidence of ‘their senses for 
hundreds of years together. Gopal, a learned brambiin employed in the Serampore 
printing.office, declared that one of these stones had been placed in his house by a 
relation, who attributed his family misfortunes to its powers. 


© A sbell, the convolutions of which turn to the right. Vishnoo is naid to hold 
2 shell of this kind in his hand. 
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roposing to Brimha, that he should first come under his influence 
ie twelve years. Briimha referred him to Vishnoo, but this god, 
equally averse to be brought under the dreaded influence of this 
inauspicious planet, desired Saturn to call upon him the next day, 
and immediately assumed the form of a mountain. The next day 
Saturn was not able to find Vishnoo, but discovering that he had 
united himself to mount Giinditkéé, he entered the mountain in 
the form of a worm called vifjri-késti.° He continued thus to 
afflict the mountain- formed Vishnoo for twelve years, when Vish- 
noo assumed his proper shape, and commanded that the stones of 
this mountain should be worshipped, and should become proper 
representatives of himself; adding, that each should have twenty- 
one marks in it, similar to those on his body, and that ita name 
should be shalgramt. - 


The worship of any of the gods may be performed before the 
shalgram’, and it is often adopted as the representative of some 
god. It claims no national festival, but is placed near the imuge 
worshipped, and first receives the devotions of the Hindoos. The 
shalgramti is also worshipped daily by the bramhtina, after morn- 
ing ablutions: they first bathe or wash the stone, roading the 
formulas ; and then offer flowers, white lead, incense, light, sweet- 
meats, and water, repeating incantations: the offerings, after 
remaining before it a short time, are eaten by the family. In the 
evening, incense, light, and sweetmeats are offered, precedin 
which a boll is rung, and a shell blown ; and the whole is close 
by the priest’s prostrating himself before the stone. 


During the month Voishakhi, brambiins suspend a pan of 
water every day over the shalgram¥, and, through a small hole at 
the bottom, let the water fall on it, to preserve it cool during this 
month, which is one of the hottest in the year. This water is caught 
in another pan placed benonth, and drank in the evening as holy 
water, When the country is in great want of rain, a bramhtin in 
some instances places the shalgramt in the burning sun, and sits 
down by it, repeating incantations. Burning the god in the sun 
is said to be a sure way of obtaining rain. 


Some persons, when sick, employ a bramhiin to present single 
leaves of the tooliisee plant, sprinkled with red powder, to the 
shalgramt, repeating incantations. A hundred thousand leaves 
are sometimes presented. It is said, that the sick man gradually 
recovers as every additional leaf is offered. When a Hindoo iy 
at the point ofdeath, a brambiin shews him the marks of the 
shalgramu, the sight of which is said to secure the soul a safe pas- 
sage to Vishnoo’s heaven, 


Tn a work called Shalgrami-nirnity8 an account is given of 
the proper names of the different shalgramts ; the benefits arising 


* Literally, the thuuder-bolt worm. 
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from their worship; the kinds of shalgramiis proper to be kept 
by persons in a secular state, and also by tho religious. 

A separate room, or house, or a particular spot in the room 
where the family dwell, is assigned to this god. Some persons 
keep one, others ten, others a hundred, and aome even 88 many as 
a thousand of these stones. 

The shalgramii is rendered impure by the touch of a shoodri* 
and in such cases must be purified by rubbing tt over with cow- 
dung, cow’s urine, milk, ghéé, and curds. Ifa small part of the 
shalgramii be broken off, the owner commits it to the river. The 
bramhins sell these stones, but trafficing in images is dishonorable. 

‘he shalgramii is the only stone deriving its deity from 
itself: all other stones worshipped are made sacred by incanta- 
tions. For an account of them, see a succeeding article relative 
to the Hindoo images.] 





CHAP. XVII 
A LOG OF WOOD WORSHIPPED. 


The Pedal. 

THis is a rough piece of wood, (termed dhénkee,) generally 
the trunk of a tree, balanced on a pivot, with a head something 
like a mallet; it is used to separate the rice from the husk, to 
pound brick-dust for buildings, &e. A person stands at the farthest 
end, and with his feet presses it down, which raises up the 
head ; after which he lets it full on the rice, or brick-ends. One 
of these pedals is set up at almost every house in country places, 

The origin of this worship ia thus given :—A religious guide, 
being called upon to give the initiating incantation to one of his 
disciples, commanded him to repeat tho word dhénkee, dhénkee. 
Narid¥, the god of the dhénkee, pleased with the disciple, visited 
hin, riding on a pedal, and gave him as a blessing another incan- 
tation, by which he immediately became perfect, anggpscended 
to heaven. 

The pedal is worshipped at the time of marriage, of investiture 
with the poita, of giving the first rice to a child, and at any other 

ticular time of rejoicing. ‘The women are the worshippers, It 
18 also wormbinges in the month Voishakhi by all castes of females, 
not excepting the wives of the most learned brambiins ; who con- 
secrate it by putting red, white, or yellow paint, and also some 
rice, dédrva grass, and oil on its head. 

About twenty years ago, the raja of Nili-dangs, Mihéndri- 
dévi-rayt, spent three bundred thousand rupees in a grand 
festival in honour of this log of wood. At the close of the festival, 
the raja took s firebrand, and set all the gilded scenery on fire, 
and thus finished this scene of expensive folly and wickedness. 


@ Sore all other images that have been consecrated. 
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BOOK II. 


OF THE TEMPLES, IMAGES, PRIESTS, AND CEREMONIES 
OF TRE HINDOOS. 


CHAPTER 1. 
OF THE TEMPLES. 


THE Hindoo temples in Bengal, though different in shape, are 
nearly of the same description of architecture: they are very in- 
inferior, it is true, to the sacred edifices in Europe; but some of 
these buildings are in a better style than might have been expected 
from a people so little advanced in the arts. 


Secr. 1.—Of different Kinds of Temples. 


The Mitndirit, dedicated to the ling’, is a double-roofed 
Gothic building, the body square, but the upper part short and 
tapering toa point. It contains one, two, three, or more rooms, 
about three cubits by four, with a porch in front for » tors, 
The centre room contains the lingt; in the others are d the 
utensils for worship, the offerings, &—Small square temples for 
the lingti, with flat roofs, are erected in rows facing the houses of 
rich men, or before @ college, a consecrated pool of water, another 
temple, or a flight of steps descending into the river. Similar 
temples in honour of Giinésht are to be seen in some places. Very 

temples like the Mundirt, only three or five cubits high, and 
containing a lingt about foot in height, have been erected at 
Benares. 

The Déoolit* temples, sacred to Jtigtinnat’ht, rise from the 
foundation in a ual slope like a sugar loaf, with an iron image 
of Gtroort on the pinnacle. These temples, made of brick, are 
ascended by a flight of steps, and contain only one room. = * 

The Pitnchtt-rtitnit: temple has two or three rooms, and a 
single-arched roof, with a large pinnacle or turret on the dome, and 
a smaller one on each corner. this dedicated to the different forma 


* Mindir moans avy edifice of brick or stone; but jnted i 
atone andi moans any odion of brick ot wat custom has appropristed it 

* Corrupted from devalayt,, i. c., devil, a god, alliyit, « hours, 

© Having five turrets, 
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of Vishnoo, as Radha-billibhi, Gopal, Midiint-mohiint, Govin- 
dbi, &. The temple called Wtvit-ritinit dedicated also to the 
various forms of Vishnoo, has a double roof like the Mindiri, with 
a small turret on each corner of the lower roofs, and on the upper 
one a larger turret to crown the dome. It contains four or five 
rooms. At Ugri-dweépii, the temple of Gopaé-nat’/h¥ has different 
houses attached to it; one for cooking, another for the utensils 
uned in worship ; another is a store-house for the offerings, and two 
others are open rooms for the accommodation of visitors and 
devotees. 

The Vishnoo-mitdirtt, having one room, with a partico in 
front, is # flat-roofed building, erected either within or without the 
wall which encloses a Hindoo house, or at a little distance from 
the owner’s house; and sometimes by the side of the Ganges, when 
the person’s house is near the river. A few temples may be 
seen, having three rooms ; one of which is the god’s all of audience, 
another his dining room, and the third his room for sleeping. 


Another kind of temple, with a flat roof, is often erected by 
rich Hindoos adjoining to their houses, and called Chiindéé-min- 
dityrt, and is designed for the image of Doorga or Kaléé. This is 
built on four sides, with an area in the middle. ‘The image is 
placed at the north end, with its face to the south ; the two sides, 
and the north end, in most cases, contain upper rooms with porticos 
beneath. The room which contains the image is about ten cubits 
Jong and sixteen broad: the other rooms are open in front with 
arched doorways ; and in these the visitors sit to see the ceremo- 
nies of worship, hear the singing, &c. 


The Yorit-bangala is made like two thatched houses or ban, 
las, placed side to side; and has what is called in England a 
double-pitched roof, generally covered with tiles or bricks. The 
front is open without doors. These temples are dedicated to dif- 
ferent gods, but are not now frequently built in Bengal. 


‘The Hindoos have another sacred edifice, called Rastimiinchit, 
in which the image of Krishnt is annually placed and worshipped. 
This building is octagonal, with eight turrets at the corners, and 
a steeple in the centre supported by pillars; and consists of one 
room, open on all sides, and elevated five or six feet from the 
ground. On the nights of the rast festival, the image is brought 
and placed in this elevated open room, there worshipped, and 
afterwards carried buck to the temple adjoining to the owner's 
house. The Dolid-munchy is a simi! building, but is sometimes 
made larger. 

A great number of small clay and thatched buildings are erected. 
iu Bengal, in which the images of Siddhéshwiréé, Krishnoo, 


4 Having nine turrets. 
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Rami, &. are set up. Thé roofs of these buildings are sloping, 
like the huts of the poor in Europe. 


Images of some of the inferior deities are placed under trees, 
and these trees become as it were temples for worship. 


Insome few towns a number of different temples are built in a 
square. I once saw a Dévalitytt of this kind at Chanchra, in 
Jessore, which contains twenty-one temples and as meny gods. 
One thousand acres of ground are attached to this place; one 
bramhin perform the ceremonies ; six others cook for these gods ; 
four others gather flowers, and bring the articles for the daily 
worship. Nimaee-millikt, a goldsmith of Calcutta, built and 
endowed this place. Similar devalitytis are to be seen at Krishnt- 
niigiri, *Ginga-vasv, Shit-nivasi, Birtht-nigiri’, Natori, Poonté, 
Somre*, Bh6o-koilastt, Gooptti-para, and at many other places in 
Bengal.—Raja Chtindri-rayti, of Patiilee, is said to have built two 
hundred of these dévaliyts, at each of which two or three hundred 
people are daily fed. The relict of raja Tiliki-chindrt, of Burdwan, 
erected one hundred and eight temples in one plain, and placed in 
them as many images of the lin ; attaching to them eleven bram- 
hiins and inferior servants, and endowing the temples with estates 
to the amount of the wages of the attendants. 


Before many temples is seen a roof, supported by pillars, 
under which portions of the shastrtis are recited or sung, and at 
other times animals for sacrifice slaughtered. In general, however, 
the singing and dancing at the festivals take place under an 
awning in the open air, near some temple, or near the person’s 
house who bears the expense. The long periods of dry weather in 
this climate render this practicable ; nor would the heat allow of 
such large assemblies meeting in houses, even if buildings suffici- 
ently large could be constructed. This accounts for tho Hindoo 
temples being so small in the inside: many of them, especially 
those of the ingt, are only large enough to contain the image, the 
offerings, the utensils of worship, and the officiating priests, 


Much ofthe wealth of the Hindoo kings was formerly expend- 
ed in building temples, and supporting splendid festivals. At 
present, those who erect these temples in Bengal are principal 
the head-servants of Europeans, who approprinte part of their 
gains to these acts of supposed merit. 


© ‘These belong to Girséshti-chiindri, the raja Nivii-dwaspt. 


has fe This itt place iain Moorehfdabedt, and belongs to raja Vishooust’ht, a does 


5 This belongs to raja Bhoovitnt-thekoori. 
& This place ia the property of Ram-stinkirt-rayt, a voidytt. 


1 The capitol, or temple of Jupiter Cepitolinus, was raised in consequence of 
vow mado by Targwinian Prisons 1s the Sabine sor, areas 
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The expense of cresting one of these tempies, if a single room, 
aToounts to about two hun: rupees; and the wages and daily 
offerings to one image are about three rupees per month. Some 
give the bramhtin who officiates twelve annaa, and others a rupee 
monthly, with his food and clothes. Sometimes the offerings are 
given to him, but in other cases they are presented to the bram- 
hiins of the Village alternately, and priest has money given him 
in their stead. ese offerings frequently consist of a pound of 
rice, a pint of milk, halfan ounce of and two plantains. 
The quantity, however, is not prescribed; and other things are 
added by the wealthy. 





Sect. U.—Dedtcation of Temples, 


Waen a Hindoo has erected a temple, ho appoints a day to 
dedicate it to some god. The following account of the dedication 
of one hundred ani eight temples to Shivt, some years ago, at 
Talitt, in the district of Burdwan, by the mother of Téjish-chiin- 
drt, the raje of Burdwan, will give an idea of the manner in which 
this ceremony is performed. 


The foundation of these temples being about to be laid, a place 
was dug in the earth about a cubit square, into which water was 
poured, and a brick placed in the hole ; after which the worship of 
the household god, (Vishnoo,) of Véroontt, and the ling’, was per- 
formed. At the close of the worship, a flower was thrown into the 
water, the floating of which to the right was considered asa good 
omen, and decided the point that the temple should be raised on 
that spot. The following prayer was then addressed to this brick : 
* As long as the earth and mountains remain, so long do thou 
remain immoveable.’ After the temples were nearly finished, many 
brambiins and the relations of the queen were invited, and on an 
auspicious day the ceremony of consecration was performed. An 
altar was raised before each temple, and four priests chosen for 
each altar; who, purifying them, performed the worship of the 
five gods,* the nine planets, the ten guardian deities of the earth, 
and of Shivi, Vishnoo, and Doorga. To this succeeded the 
burnt-sacrifice. One hundred and eight officiating priests then 
celebrated the worship of Shivi, while sitting at the doors of the 
temples. A person, in the name of the queen, next made a present 
to the builder, and hinted to him that she now wished to conse- 
crate these temples to Shivii. The trident of Shivi was next 
worshipped, and fixed on the steeple. The Princess then, sitting 
im an enclosure below the steps of one of the temples, in the 
presence of one of the priests and her attendants, devoted these 
temples to Shivi, saying, ‘O Shivti!I present to thee these one 
hundred and eight temples, made of brick: may I be rewarded 


¥ Briimbs, Vishnoo, Shivi, Gainésbd, and 8teryit 
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with an everlasting residence in heaven.’ In making this offering, 
anumber of minute ceremonies took place. The princeas next 
sent one of her relatives to the worship of Indrd near a 
bamboo, bearing a trident, with a fiag fastened thereto. The samo 
person, after professing to animate one hundred and eight wooden 
images of the bull, worshipped them, and pleced them in the 
temples thus dedicated. A representative of the princess next 

ed round the temples three times:—{the prinoess herself 
began to perform the ceremonies of circumambulation, but being 
very corpulent, she resigned it to one of the priests.)—One 
hundred and eight priests, bringing garlands! and the other articles 
used in worship, now performed the worship of the lingt in the 
temples, At the close of these ceremonies, the princess presented 
arupee to each of the four hundred and thirty-two officiating 
bramhiins, and one hundred and’ eight rupees to her own private 
priest, who also obtained the offerings. She also presented twelve 
kinds of offerings to Shivil, among which were vessels of gold, 
silver, and other metals, cloths, &c. An entertainment to the 
bramhiins succeeded, and at length the guests were dismissed with 
presents from among the offerings, or in money, from ten to fift 
rupees each bramhiin. One hundred thousand rupees, it is said, 
were expended upon these buildings." 


The ceremonies are nearly similar to the above when idols 
are dedicated and set up in temples ; when pools or trees are 
consecrated to the public use ; when cars are presented to some 
god; and when 2 person is finishing the ceremonies of a vriitil 
or vow. 


Snor. ILL.—Fndowment of templea. 


THE worship in some temples is conducted, and the offerin, 
supplied by the family which has erected the temple ; but in 
others by a hired bramhtin, who receives monthly wages: the 
offerings are in general distributed among the bramhins of the 


‘To a temple particularly celebrated, rich men make ts of 
houses, sometimes of whole villages ; and of lands, orchards, pools, 
&c. to a large amount ; and the produce of these grants is applied 
to the uses of the temple. 


The temple of Radha-billubbt at Bulltibht-poorii, about twelve 


? At the time of worship the priest always puts upon the image a garland of 
ee ne te here brag sary among rere pen: S bry the 
priest of Jupiter came to worship Barnabas, (Acta xiv. ronght oxen 
‘and garlands. No doubt the latter were intended to t put upon the heads or necks 
of the apostle and his companion, ‘the persons about to be worshipped. 

™ ‘Téjtish-chiindry has since bui red. ig i 
wine ne prema rs rag iit one hundred and eight temples at Umbike 
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miles north of Caleutta, has been endowed with lands, houses, &. 
to the annual amount of 3,000 rupees, by Raja Mtivi-Krishnit ; 
which is divided among sixteen families of brambiins. 

The temple of J nat'ht at Mihéshi, about the same dis- 
tance from lcutta, has been endowed with lands, &e. to the 
annual amount of 1,400 rupees, by Raja Antindi-Chiindri-Rayii, 


The temple of Gopéé-nathi at Gort-dwaspt has been endow- 
ed with lands, &. to the annual amount of 6 or 7,000 rupees, by 
Raja Krishnt-Chiindri-Rayw, 


The temple of Jiginnat’ht in Orissa has been endowed by 
several rich Hindoos: Raja Ram-Krishni-dévi gave two villages, 
the rents of which bring in about 4,000 rupees annually: Nimoo- 
miulliki of Calcutta gave daily one rupee, or 365 annually ; and 
his children continue the donation. Other rich men make similar 
annual presents. It is supposed that not less than 100,000 rupees 
a year are drawn from the Hindoos by the bramhiins of this 
temple. 


CHAP. Ii. 
OF THE DMAGES. 


THE images of the Hindoo are made either of gold, ailver, 
quicksilver mixed with the powder of tin, brass, copper, iron, mixed 
metal, crystal, stone, wood, orclay.° The common workmen in 
gold, silver, brass, &. make these images. 


The images made of gold are generally those of Doorga, Ltiksh- 
méé, Radha, Krishni, and Strtswiitéé ; which are kept in private 
houses, and worshipped daily. These i 8 must not not be less 
in weight than one tola ;? they are generally three or four. 

‘The image of Shéétila is often made of silver, kept in the 
house, and worshipped daily. It is as heavy as ten or twelve 
rapees, 

® Containing, as the Hindoos say, eight ingredients, viz, gold, silver, tin, copper, 
iron, zinc, lead, and brass. 

° The shastrtis allow images to be made of no other substances than these. The 
image of Shilnee alone is made of iron. . 


» Three tolas are rather more than one onnce. At Kidderpnor, adjoining 
to Caloutta, is a golden image of Putitil-pavtin8é, two cubits high. Near Serampore, 
in a golden image of Jtigtdhatrts, about a cubit and e half high. 
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The images of Shivii only are made of quicksilver aud 
crystal, They are very small, and are kept in the houses of the 
rich, and eed for daily worship. 


Small brazen images of many of the gods are kept ‘in private 
houses, and worshipped daily. These are very small, weighing 
only an ounce or two. 


Very small copper images of Scéryt, and of Shivti riding on a 
bull, are preserved in private houses, and worshipped daily. 


The images of mixed metal are those of Radha, Doo: 
Likshméé, Shivi, &. ‘The images of any of the gods may be 
made with this mixed metal; and may be worshipped either in 
private houses or in temples. - 


The images of all the gods and goddesses may be made of 
stone: the greater number are placed in temples; a few small 
ones are found in private houses. All images of stone are worship- 
ped daily: the greater number are of the lingi, or the various 
forms of Vishnoo. A few exist of the lingt nine or twelve cubits 
high! The mendicant followers of Vishnoo carry small images of 
Krishna with them in their peregrinations, which are from one to 
two cubits high. All the stone images in Bengal are of black 
marble; but there are some at Benares which are white. ‘he 
sculpture on these stones is in much the same state of perfection 
as that to be seen in the oldest churches in England, These stones 
are brought into Bengal from the upper provinces, and cut by men 
who are to be found in all the great towns, and to whom it is an 
employment, Some stone images are miraculously found under 
ground! See p. 125. 


The nimbi* tree supplies the images of Vishnoo in his different 
forms ; also of Doorga, Radha, Liikshméé, Shivil, Gttroort, Choi- 
tinyt, &e. None of the wooden images are kept in private 
houses, but in separate temples. They are generally from one to 
three cubits in height. 


All the images which, after worship, are thrown into the 
water, are of clay baked in the sun, about four cubits high: the 
images of the lingil, made daily and worshipped, are immediately 
thrown away. In some places, clay i ol WKartilct, twenty-one 
cubits high, are set up, and after the festival committed to the river. 
The images of Doorge, Siddhéshwitéé, Gnni-pdérna, Krishni, 
Ptnchantnw, Shist‘heé, Mtintiss, Dikshinti-rayt, &. are however 
constantly preserved in temples. The Hindoo potters are the prin- 


4 An image of the lingt is net up st Benares, which six men can hardly grasp. 
tn image of Cybele i said to havo fallen from heaven into » certain field in 


» Melis azadarachta, 
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cipal god-makers, though many other castes, and even Misulmans, 
follow this employment. ‘he maker first takes a board, and raises 
upon it a little frame-work, to which he fastens bembous covered 
with straw, for the back-bone, the arms, legs, &. Round these he 
lays clay mixed with cow-dung, chaff, and straw, which he suffers 
to dry. Having made the head of clay, he lays it to dry, and 
afterwards joins it to the trunk very carefully. He again clothes 
the body, arms, and legs, with more cow-dung and clay, and covers 
the whole with a cloth, that it may not crack. When ready, he 
carries it to the person’s house who may have ordered it, and, ac- 
cording to the size, obtains two, four, seven, or eight rupees for it. 
Sometimes the maker paints it at his own house, which costa two, 
three, four, or five rupees more. 


The evening before the consecration, the person at whose 
temple this image isto be set up, brings twenty-two different 
articles, among which are fruits, flowers, gold, silver, rice, a stone, 
turmeric, sugar, cow-dung, clarified butter, a shell, peas, red 
powder, &c. With all these things the officiating bramhiin 
touches the forehead and other parts of the image, repeating in- 
cantations. This is called wdhivast, or inviting the goddess to 
come and dwell in the image. The next day, eyes and @ soul 
(prant) are given. No one reverences the image till this work is 

lone. 


When an image of Doorga is to be consecrated, in addition to 
the above ceremonies, a plantain tree is brought, and bathed either 
in the house, or in the river. At this time the service occupies 
about an hour: after which the tree is clothed like a woman, with 
two vilwi fruits for breasts ; and nine sorts of leaves, smeared with 
red paint, are hung round the neck. The trees, from which these 
leaves are taken, are said to have assisted in different wars the 
deities whose images accompany that of Doorga. The Hindoo 
shastriis make no hesitation in giving tongues to stones, or making 
trees into soldiers. Jt may be allowed in a romance; yet the 
modern Hindoos are silly enough to believe most gravely that all 
bs is the very truth. ‘They say, ‘Why not? God can do every 

ing.” 


Hf a woman, a dog, or a shdodré. touch an image, its godehip 
is destroyed, and the ceremonies of deification must be again per- 
formed. A clay image, if thus defiled must be thrown away. 
There are degrees of impurit; imparted by the touch of different 
animals. Breaking the hand or foot of an image is an evil omen. 
Tf an image be unequal in any of its parts, or if the eyes be made 
to look upwards or downwards, end not straight forwards, some- 
thing evil will befall the owner. If it be set up with exse, the 
spectators declare, that god himself is pleased. 


Godship of Images tried.—By performing a ceremony called 
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shora, it is imagined, & may obtain the power of ascertaining 
whether the deity dwellin an image or not. In this ceremony, 
which must be repeated during fifteen days and nights, the devotes: 
bathes an image of the goddess Viptiréétt-pritytngira with milk, 
curds, clarified butter, cow’s dung, and cow's urine; worships it, 
having on red garments; and repeats the initiating incantation of 
this goddess ten thousand times. In the night, he walks round 
the image, in a triangular manner, one hundred and eight times, 
prostrating himself after every circumambulation. On the last 
day, the ceremonies are continued to a greater extent, and the 
burnt-sacrifice is added. When auch a person bows to an image, 
if the deity dwell not in it, it will break to pieces. A person of 
Krishni-ntigtrt is mentioned as having obtained this power: 
he bowed to an image of Mtdinti-Mohint, at Vishnoo-poort; 
when the image became bent in the neck, and continues so to this 
day. At Réboona, village near Balasore, several stone images 
are said to have been broken by a man named Kalaparhi, who 
bowed to them. 


CHAP. Til. 


OF THE PRIESTS. 


The Poorohitt.—Every brambiin may perform the ceremonies 
of his religion. The priest, called a poorohitd, is, however, called 
in to assist in the shraddht, the ten ceremonies called siingskart, 
in those at the offering of a temple, at the different vritis, at the 
festivals, and at a burnt-sacrifice; and he is sometimes called to 
fast, and bathe, inthe name of another. A man of property in 
some cases, unwilling to fast himself, gives bis poorohitt a rupee 
to do it fur him ; and, in the cold weather, he gives him a fee, to 
bathe for a month, and perform the ceremonies connected with 
bathing, instead of himself. Some rich men retain a family priest, 
who receives the fees and separate presents of cloth, swectineats, 
tice, fruits, &c. as his reward. 


Any bramhiin, who is uainted with the different formulas 
of worship, may become an officiating priest. In some cases, one 
Person is priest to a thousand families ; but he employs assistants, 
and gives them a stipulated share of the perquisites. If the 
priest do not arrive in time, or ifhe blunder in performing the 
ceremonies, the person employing him reproves him. hen 
several families have the same priest, and with to form certain 
ceremonies on the same day, the priest in sure to offend, and never 
fails to be told of his partiality to one family, and neglect of the 
other. * These priests arc generally very avaricious, and take care 

* 
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to have their fall share of the ta at the close of a ceremony. 
The amount of the fees upon the ability and generosity 
of the person who employs the priest; who is not anfeqsenty 
very much dissatisfied with what he receives, and complains to 
others, that ‘the duties at such a man’s house are very heavy, 
but that he gives only a very trifling fee,and no more of the 
offerings than a crow might eat.’ This man subsista upon the fees 
aud offerings, engaging in no other employment. 


___ The higher orders despise a bramhtin who becomes priest to 
shdddris, and refuse to eat with him. Such a persdn can only be 
priest to one caste, and is culled the joiners’ brambhiin, or the 
plackamiths’ brambtin, &. 


The yogéés, (mostly weavers,) the chandalis, and the basket- 
makers, have priests of their own castes, and not from among the 
ramhiing, 


The shastris point out the proper qualifications of a poorohiti, 
which are similar to those of a spiritual guide, mentioned ina 
following article. Some enjoy this office by hereditary succession, 
When a person, immediately after the performance of'a religious 
ceremony in his family, meets with success in his connections or 
business, he not unfrequently attributes his prosperity to his 

wiest, and rewards him liberal presents. On the other hand, 
if a person sustain a loss after em ploying a new priest, he lays it at 
the door of the priest. If ata bloody sacrifice the slayer happen 
to fail in cutting off the head atone blow, the priest is blamed 
for having made some blunder in the ceremonies, and thus produc- 
ing this fatal disaster. 


The Acharyt.—The person who taught the védis used 
to be called acharyii ; and at present the brambiin, who reads a 
ortion of them at the time of investiture with the poita, is called 
by this name; as well as the person who reads the formularies at 
a sacrifice. This latter person is generally the poorohiti, but he 
then assumes the name of acharyit. A considerable number of 
brambiins are qualified to discharge the duties of an acharyil; and 
any one thus qualified may perform them, without arly previous 
consecration or appointment. Twenty or thirty rupees is the 
amount of the fee of the acharyt at festivals. _ 


The Siiditshyt.—The Sudiishyt regulates the ceremonies of 
worship, but is not employed on all occasions: he is however gene- 
rally engaged at the festivals; at the first shradhtt after 8 person's 
death ; at the dedication of images, temples, flights of steps, ponds, 
&. At the reading of the poorantis also he attends, and points 
out where the reading or the copy is defective. He receives a fee 
of ten or fifteen‘ rupees, and sometimes as much as one hundred 
and fifty. Qn extraordinary occasions, five or ten atidtishyts are 
employed, 
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The Britmha sits near the fire at the time of a burnt-offering 
and supplies it with wood. The fee to thia person is five egin 
cases where the Sidiishyti receives fifteen; to which is aided cy 
giftjof rice, &c. *, 


The Hota throws the clarified butter on the fire in the burnt- 
offering, repeating the proper formulas. He receives the same fee 
as the ac! . 


The four last-mentioned persons divide the oes presented 
to Ugnee, and are worshipped at the commencement of a sacrifice ; 
when rings, poitas, clothes, seats of cloth, or wood, pillows," awn- 
ings, brass and copper vessels, &. are presented to them. 


The Hindoo priests wear their usual dress during the perform- 
ance of any ceremony. 


Other prieste,—A number of persons are employed as assistanta 
to the priests : as, the Vuroo, who gathers flowers to present to the 
image, aweops the temple, &. The m who buys and collects 
the things for the offerings is called Udhikaréé ; he who performs 
the ceremonies of worship is called Podjtikii; he who cooks for the 
image, Pachitkti; he who recites the pooranil in an saembly 8 
called Pat’hijkii; he who holdsthe book and corrects the ing 
and the copy, Dhartiki ; he who hears the words, as the represen- 
tative of the person who is to enjoy the merit arising from the 
hearing of these stories, is called Shrota ; and he who ropeats in 
the evening the meaning of what has been read in the day, 
Kee’ hokey. 





CHAP Iv. 


OF THE WORSHIP IN THE TEMPLES. 





Tue daily ceremonies in the temples erected in honour of 
Shivi are as followa:—In the morning the officiating bramhtin, 
after bathing, enters the temple’ and bows to Shivi. He then 
anoints the image with clarified butter or boiled oil ;* after which 
he bathes the image with water which has not been defiled by the 
touch of a shdddré, nor of a bramhiin who has not formed his 
ablutions, by pouring water on it, and afterwards wipes it with a 
napkin. He next grinds some white powder in water, and, dipping 


* The rich Hindoos sit with a lange pillow placed at their backs, 
© Pulling off his shoes at the bottom of theatep. = + 


© The Greeks used to amear the statues of their gods with ointments, and adorn 
thom with gerlands. 
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the ends of his three fore-fingers in it, draws them across the lingit, 
marking it as the worshippere of Shivii mark their foreheads. He 
next sits down before the image, and, shutting hia eyes, meditates 
on the work he is commencing; then places rice and dodrva grass 
on the lingti ; next a flower on his own head, and then on the top 
of the lingt; then another flower on the lings ; then others, one 
by one, repeating incantations; he then pl white powder, 
flowers, vilwii leaves, incense, meat offerings, and a lamp before the 
image ; also some rice and a plantain: he next repeats the name 
of Shiv, with some forms of praise; and at last prostrates him- 
self before the it . These ceremonies, in the hands of a secular 
erson, are concluded in a few minutes ; a person who has sufficient 
leisure spends an hour in them. In the evening the officiating 
brambiin goes again to the temple, and after washing his fest, &. 
tes himself before the door; then opening the door,” he 
places in the temple a lamp, and, as an evening oblation, presents 
to the image a little milk, some sweetmeats, fruits, &c. when, fall- 
ing at the of the image, he locks the door, and comes away. 


At the temple of Shivi, on the 14th of the increase of the 
moon in Phalgoont, in the night, a festival in honour of Shivt is 
kept: the image is bathed four times, and four separate services 
axe performed during the night. Before the temple,the worship- 
pers dance, sing, and revel all night, amidst the horrid din of their 
music. The occasion of this festival is thus related in the Bhivish- 
wi-] 8 :—A bird-catcher, detained in a forest in a dark night, 
climbed a vilwi tree under which was an i of the linga. B 
shaking the boughs of the tree, the leaves and drops of dew fell 
upon the image; with which Shivi was so much pleased, that be 
declared, the worship of the lingit on that night should be received 
as an act of unbounded merit. 


The worship at the temples in honour of the different 
forms of Vishnoo, is nearly the same as that at the temples 
of the ling. Very early in the morning the officiating bram- 
hiin, after putting on clean apparel, and touching the purify- 
ing water of the Gai comes to the temple to awake the 

He first blows a shell and rings a bell ; then presents water 
and towel, and mutters certain prayers, inviting the god to 
awake, &. The offerings made to the forms of Vishnoo are much 

er in quantity than those presented to Shivil. About noon, 
Frits, roote, soaked pess, sweetmeats, &c. are presented to the 
image ; and after this, that which answers to the Baglih idea of 
dinner, consisting of boiled rice, fried herbs, spices, Vishnoo 
neither eats flesh, fish, nor fowl After dinner, betle nut, ‘&. in 
leaves of the betle vine, are given to be chewed. The god is then 


© tin reported of some Hindoo saints, thet whon they went to the temple to 


awake the god, while ing the words of ths shastrii used on these occasions, the 
doers alweys flew ant eY tema: img us of the European eaporstition, 


that ‘the tomple of Cybele was opened uot by bbut by prayers. 
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loft to sleep, and the temple is shut up. While he sleeps the 
bramhiins eat the offerings. In the evening, curds, butter, aweet- 
meate, fruits, &c. are ented, and at this hour people come to 
the temple to look at the god and make their obeisance. After the 
setting of the sun, a lamp is brought into the temple, and a amalt 
uantity of milk, sweetmeata, do. are offered. The priests wave a 
p of five lights before the image, ring a small bell, present 
water to wash the mouth, face, and feet, and a towel’. After the 
offerings have continued before the god about ten minutes, they 
are withdrawn, as well as the lamp, and the god is shut up in the 
dark all night. 


4 When enquired into the meaning of these ceremonies, 1 was informed, that 
they wore in imitation of the service paid to Krishnti when he used to return from 
tending the cattle:—water to wash himself, a towel, lights to examine where 
thornw had entered his feet or any other parts of the body, a bell to testify their 
that he has arrived in safety, sud some food to refreah bimn after the fatigues of 
day in following the herds 
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BOOK IIL 


OF THE STATED PERIODS OF WORSHIP, AND VARIOUS 
DUTIES AND CEREMONIES. 


CHAP. I. 


OF THE TIMES OF WORSHIP. 


Secr, I—Lunar Days. 


Tue eighth, eleventh, fourteenth, and fifteenth lunar days, both 
of the increase and decrease of the moon in each month, are consi- 
dered as fortunate days. At the full moon in Asharht, Kartikt, 
Maghii, and Voishakhi, religious ceremonies are peculiarly meritori- 
ous, especially gifts to learned bramhiins; but on the third lunar day 
in Voishakhii, their merit is imperishable. Bathing in the Ganges 
on the tenth lunar day in Jyoisht'ht, is extremely meritorious. 
Tho second lunar day in Asharhd, and the eleventh in Shravtnt, 
are auspicious times for religious ceremonies, The performance of 
the shraddhi during the decrease of the moon in Bhadrii is a work 
of great merit. On the seventh, eighth, and ninth lunar days of 
Schwing, eleventh in Kartiki, the fifth lunar day in Maghi, the 
thirteenth in Phalgoont, and the seventh In Choitri, and at the 
full moon in Poushi, very great benefits flow from religions acts. 
On all theso days the Hindoos are particularly occupied in the 
different ceremonies of their religion. 


Sect. I.— Weekly Ceremonien. 


Some Hindoos fast every Sunday, and perform the worship of 

their guardian deity Sooryt. Others, to fui & vow, fast ona 

Monday," performing the worship of Shivii. Others, who suppose 

themselves to be under the baneful influence of the planet Saturn, 

ie on a Saturday, and endeavour to propitiate this god by acts of 
levotion. 2 


© Tt is rather singular, that both in the European and Hindoo Mythology, the t 
first days of the week should be called after the same ode 2 Ritvee-vard, Seouday, trom. 
Rilvee, the sun ; and Somti-varif, Monday, from Somi, the moon. 
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Srcr. IIL—Monthly Ceremonies. 


Tae Shyama festival is held monthly by certain Hindoos. 
The shraddht should be repeated monthly. Some persons, not able 
to attend to the weckly ceremonies connected with their vows, 
perform them monthly. 


Secr. IV.—Annual Festivals. 


Tue festivals of Doorge, Shyama, Jigiddhatréé, Kartiki, 
Mihish-mirdinéé, Ritintée, Unni-podrna, Phtilthar4é, Shivi, 
Krishnti, Ginéshit, &. are held annually. ‘Iwo festivals of Shivt. 
und nine of Krishni are annual. 


The following account of the Hindoo festivals in each month 
of the year is taken from the iv hee-tiittwit :— 


Voishakhit.—On the third lunar day, (the anniv of 
Ginga’s descent,) the worship of Ginga, of the mountains Koilasit 
and Himaltiyy, of Bhigéérit’hi, und of Shivi. On the twelfth 
Tunar day the bathing and worship of Vishnoo. 


Jyoisht'hit—On the tenth lunar day, (the anniversary of the 
birth of Gtinga,) the worship of Muntisa, and of the nagtis, (serpenta.) 
At the full moon, the bathing of Jtiginnat’h¥ ; and on the four- 
teenth of the wane of the moon, the worship of the goddess Savitréé. 


Asharhi.—On the second lunar day, the drawing of Jigtin. 
nat’hi’s car, with the worship of this god, and of Biltramt and 
Soobhidra. On the tenth, the return of the car, and the worship 
of these three gods. The next day is the anniversary of Vishnoo's 
lying down to sleep. 


Shraviinti—At the full moon, the dol festival. On the 
eighth of the wane, (the anniversary of the birth of Krishnt,) the 
worship of this ged, of his father, Jtishoda, Rohinéé, Chtindika, 
Biltrami, Diksht, Girgi, Brimha, Likshméé, and Shist’héé. 


Bhadrit.—On tho seventh lunar day, the worship of Shivi and 
Doorga ; and on the seventh, the worship of Muntisa, before small 
sheaves of doorva grasa. On the twelfth, the worship of Indri, 
before a kind of flag-steff made with a tree called dimiind. On the 
fourteenth, the worship of Uninti. The shraddht is performed 
every day during the wane of the moon. 


Ashwintt.—From the first to the ninth lar day, the worship 
of Doorge. At the full moon, the worship of Likehméé, and the 
geme of Chtitoorajee; and on the last day of the moon, the 
Shyama festival. 
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Eartikt,—On the first lunar day, the worship of king Bulés ; 
and on the second that of Yiimt, and the feasting of own brothers 
by their sisters.” On the eighth, the worship of Guroord ; and on 
de ninth, that of J dhatrsé. At the full moon, the rast 
festival, and the worship of Shyama before « picture. At the 
entrance ofthe sun into new sign, or on the last day of Kartiki, 
the worship of Kartikt. 


Ugrithaytnit.—On the sixth lunar day, the worship of 
Kartikt ; “and on the seventh, eighth, and ninth, that of Mthishti- 
miirdinéé. On the fourteenth that of Goiiréé ; and on the seventh 
of the wane of the moon, the offerings to the dead. 


Pottshtt.~-On the eighth of the decrease of the moon, the 
offerings to the dead. On the fourteenth, the Shyama festival. 


M -—On the fourth, the worship of Gotréé ; on the fifth, 
that of Stiriiswités, and of the inkstand; on the sixth, that of 
Shtisht’hés ; on the seventh, that of S8Sryi; and on the eighth ; 
‘that of Bhédshmt. Onthe eighth of the decrease of the moon, 
the offerings to the dead ; and on the fourteenth, the anniversary 
of the rise of the lingt. 


Phalgoontt.—-On the eighth, the worship of Miingilt- 
chtindika ; and at the full moon, the dol festival. 


Choitrit.—On 'the sixth, the worship of Kartikt; on the 
eighth, that of Vishnoo with tshok& flowers; on the ninth, the 
anniversary of the birth of Rami. On the seventh, eighth, and 
ninth, the worship of Doorga; and on the ninth, that of Unni- 
poorna, On the fourteenth, the worship of Kamii-dévt. On the 
thirteenth of the decrease of the moon, the worship of Ginga. On 
the entrance of the sun into a new sign at the close of this month, 
the presenting of water, rice, &c. to bramhiins. 


Sxct. V.—Daily Ceremonies. 

The shastrtis prescribe daily duties towards the gods, de- 
ceaned ancestors, strangers, and the cow. The worship of 
Vishnoo, before the shalgramt ; of Shivi, before the ling ; 
of a t veka guardian deity, before the” shalgrami or water ; 
and of any image constantly preserved, is performeddaily. If the 
family of a brambiix, where such an image is set up, has become 
unclean by the death of one of ite members, or by any other cause, 
they do not omit the daily worship, but invite another bramhiin 
to perform the ceremonies. Sometimes 2 person makes a vow to 


» ‘The mnrites shastrife ordain this custom. ‘The manner of ‘keeping it is as fol- 

low he er nt te oben of tha rote with wile pow an avnt 
em rmen ites, do. a an great feast. it is said ¥i 

hhselsvor YEsmoona evtablished thia exetom. Ont ure T+ #4 suid Ghat Yeind and 
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perform fora certain time the deily worship of Vishnoo, Shivii, 
and his guardian deity. Bathing also, and repeating the names 
of the gods, with or without a bead-roll, especially the name of & 
person’s guardian deity, are acts of daily worship. The daily 
shraddhitis performed by very few; but at the time of bathing, 
in the ceremony called tirpiint, the Hindoos pour out water from 
® copper vessel, or from their hands, for their deceased ancestors. 
Some religious acts are performed daily for three or fout months 
togethér ; as during the time of Vishnoo’s sleeping, (viz... from the 
twelfth or fifteenth of the moon in Asharhi, to the twelfth or 
fifteenth in Kartikii,) a person vows that no razor shall come 
on his head ; that he will abstain from flesh, fish, salt,” peas, oil, 
curds not made at home, &c.; that he will not visit at the house 
of a shdddrii, nor eat there nor any where else more than once 
aday. During this period he engages particularly to attend to 
his daily duties, as bathing, repeating the namo of his god, &e. 


Agrceably to the directions of the Anhikt-tittwi, tho dail 
duties ofa. brambiin, walking in strict conformity to the rules of his 
religion are as follows :— 


He must divide the day, from five o'clock in the morning till 
seven at night, into seven equal parts. The dutics of the first 
part aro thus described :—tirst, awaking from sleep, and rising up 
in his bed, he must repeat the names of different gods and sages, 
nd pray that they would make the day prospcrous, He must 
then repeat the name of Urjoonit, and pray to him, that whatever 
he may lose during the day may be restored to him"; and then 
the names of any,persons celebrated for their religious merit. 
Next the names of Uhilya’, Dropidéé, Sééta*, Tura*, and Mun- 
dodijre'. After this, he must meditate with his eycs closed on the 
form of his spiritual guide, and worship him in his mind, repeating 
these two incantations: Oh!*** *! according to thy commands 
I descend from my hed,'— Oh! * * **! I know what is right, but 
A doit not; I know what is wrong, but I forsake it not: But do 
thou reside within me, and whatever thou commandest I shall 
do.’ Then follows another incantation, und obeisance to Hiree. 
Ho now descends from his bed, placing first his right foot on the 
ground. On going out, if he sce a Shrotriyi bramhin, a beloved 
and excellent wife, fire, a cow, an Ugnihotréé bramhiin, or any 


© Rock salt may be osten. 


__ dItix said that when Urjooni was king, there wero no robberies ; or if sucha 
thing did bappea, by repenting his name, the loser was sure to find his property again. 


+ The wife of Goutiimij : sho was guilty of adultery with Indrf. 
The wife of Yoodhishthiril and hix brothers, 

«Tho wife of Rami. 

* The wife of Balas and Soogrteva, two monkier. 

1 The wife of Ravin’, 
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other bramhiin, the day will be auspicious, Ifhe nee a wicked or 
naked person, & wretched woman, distilled spirita, or a man with a 
t nose, the day will be inauspicious. By repeating the names 
of Kiirkot&ki,* Diimiyintéé! Nult,™ and Ritoopiirni,* no quarrel 
will arise during the day. He must then, after discharging wind, 
washing his mouth, &. go at least: s hundred and ten yards from 
his houe into the field ; and taking water, choosing a clean place, 
seattering some grass to the S. W., tying a turban round his head, 
remaining silent with his face to the north, refraining from spit- 
ting, and holding his breath, perform the offices of nature, His 
poita must remain on his right ear till he has washed his hands. 
t is unlawful to attend to the offices of nature on a road, in the 
shade, where cattle graze, in the fire, or water, in a ploughed field, 
where dead bodies are burnt, upon a mountain, on the ruins of a 
temple, on an ant-hill, ina ditch, or by the side of a river." After 
this, be must go to a more clean spot, and taking some good earth, 
cleanse the left hand ten times, then both hands seven times, and 
the back of the left hand six times; then his nails; then wash his 
hands ; each foot three times, and then rince both feet. If he per- 
ceive any evil smell remaining on his hands or feet, he must wash 
them again. If the brambiin have no water-pot, he must wash 
himselfin this manner in a common pool or river, and take care 
that he come out of the water clean. His water-pot must neither 
be of mixed metal, copper, nor gold: an earthen pot must be 
thrown away as soon as used. Ifthe pot be of brass or silver, he 
must scour it well after he return. If a brambtin attend not to 
these modes of cleansing, all his other religious actions will be 
void of merit” 


The brambtin must next attend to his morning ablutions, 
Taking a dry towel, he must go to a pool or river, and placing the 
cloth on the ground, wet his feet and hands; then perform achit- 
mtint, by tating up water in the palm of his right hand three times, 
and drinking it as it runs toward his wrist; then with his right 
hand touch his lips, nose, eyes, ears, navel, breast, forehead, and 
shoulders, repeating an incantation; wash his hands again and 
perform achiimiini, repeating an incantation; then sitting to 
the N. or E. before sunrise, cleanse his teeth with the end of 
# green stick,t about six or seven inches long. If he clean his 


% Averpent, ' Tho wife of king N&Mi. = Aking. ~ Another king. 

© So little is this regarded, that almost all the lower orders of Hindoos go to 
the Ganges. 

# One of the things, in the conduct of Europeans, which gives most offmos to tho 
‘indoor, is the omitting theso modes of cleansing. 

40n the st, 6th, 8th, 10th, and 14th days of the increase and wane of the moon, 
and ot the full and new moon ; on the last day of the calendar month: on a fast day, 
and on the day of performing a shraddhi{ ; it is unlawful for a brambiin to clean his 
teoth with a stick. [f he should do this on these days, he will sink into a dreadful hell. 
aati cet laid down rules and penalties like these, what occasion for ridicule 
40 unbelievers: 
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teeth after sunrise, in the next birth he will be born an in- 
sect feeding on ordure. He must now wash from his face the mark 
on his forehead made the day before; then scrape and wash his 
tongue, taking care that the blood does not. fow. Ifin cleansing 
his teeth he should make them bleed, he becomes unclean, and is 
disqualified for performing any religious ceremony on that day. If, 
however, he ‘8 his teeth bleed by the side of the Ganges, he does 
not become unclean. 


He must next gather fowers for worship on the banks of a 
pool or river, If any one forbid him, he must willingly desist; if 
any are.given him by a bramhin, he must receive them; but not 
if a shéddrii offer them: if a person have them to sell, he must give 
him what he asks. If in carrying these flowers to the side of the 
water, a person of mean cast touch them, or he touch any unclean 
thing, he must throw them away. Ifa person of any cast make a 
bow to him while the flowers are in his hand, he mus also throw 
them away.’ 


Returning to the river, and sitting in silence, he must rub himself 
all over with mud; then descendinginto the river ashighas his breast, 
with his face towards the east or north, he must repeat certain incan- 
tations, by which (in his imagination) all other sacred rivers will flow 
into that in which he stands, as well as other holy places; he must 

repeat many incantations, and perform moodra, ‘viz, 
certain motions by twisting his fingers into several curious shapes ; 
then, dividing his hair behind, and bringing it into his hands before, 
with his thumbs he must stop his ears ; with the three first fingers 
of each hand cover his eyes, and with his two little fingers his nos- 
trils, and then immerse himself three or four times ; then with his 
hands joined throw.up water to his head ; then repeat other incan- 
tations ; then, taking up water with his joined hands, he must offer 
it three times to the sun; then washing his body, ayd repeating 
certain prayers, that he may ascend to some heaven, or receive some 
temporal good, he must again immerse himself in the water. After 
this he must ascend to the side of the river, and wipe his body with 
a towel; then repeat certain forms of praise to Gtinga, Séryt, Vish- 
noo, and other gods; then put dry and newly-washed cloth round 
his loins ; and sitting down cleanse his poite by rinsing it in the 
water ; then taking up some earth in his hand, and diluting it with 
water, put the middle finger of his right hand in this earth, and 
make a line betwixt his eyes up to the top of his forehead; then 
draw his three first fingers across his forehead; make s round dot 
with his little finger in the centre at the top of his head, another on 


* The meaning of this is, that the sin of tho person who malo the bow being 
transforred to the brainhifn, the sin, instead of entesing the fire said to lodge in a 
bramhifn’s band, by which i¢ would be consumed, enters the flowers, and they thereby 
become uneloan. Ifs brambhiu, with flowers in his hand, mect a uboddril who is 
ignorant of the rules of the shsstrif, he forbids him to bow to him ; but in general, the 
lowor orders kuow this castom, 
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the upper part of his ruse, and another on his throat ; then with his 
three first rs make marks across his breast and arma; then 
make dots on his sides, and another on the lower part of his back. 
After this he must take up water in his right hand three times, and 
drink it. 

‘To this succeeds the morning stindhya, in which the person 
nuust offer many prayers ; pour out water to different gods ; repeat 
certain forms of praise in honour of the sun, which he must worship ; 
and repeat the gaytires then take up water with his kosha,* and 

ur ‘it out to his deceased ancestors ; after which he must return 
home, and read some part of the védii.t ; 


After this, if the bramhtin be a house-kecper, he must seek the 
provisions for his family for the day. If he be diligent in dipehiare 
ing social duties, he will obtain heaven ; but if not, he will sink 
into hell. 


About eleven o'clock, taking the flowers, his kosha and kooshee, 
some seeds of sesamum, leaves of the vilwit tree, blades of the 
koosht, grass, and a towel, he must proceed to the river. Placing 
these things hy the side of the river, he must prepare a place for 
worship ; take some proper earth, and cleanse it, so that neither 
insects, hair, nor any thing impure remain; and then make the 
earth into « ball, lay it down, and wash his own body, rubbing him- 
self with his towel. Then he must descend into the water up to 
the middle, and perform his ablutions as in the morning. After 
bathing, he inust ascend to the side, wipe himself, put on a dry piece 
of cloth, (not a black one ;) sit with his face to the east or north; 
tie a lock of hair into a knot, and having repeated a prayer, the 
whole of his hair in a knot; mark his forehead asin the morning ; 
then perform the ceremony called achiimtintt ; and then the stindhya, 
After this he must make an image of the ling with the pure earth 
which ho has*prepared ; and laying it aside, descond into the water, 
or sit by it, and pour out water (containing a few seeds of the 
sesamum) frum his kosha to three or four of the gods, repeating in- 
cantations: then to certain sages, and deceased ancestors, viz., to 
three generations on the father's and three on_the mother's side, 
(males.) Ifa bramhtin do not present drink-offerings to deceased 
relations, all his works of merit lose their virtue. © 


The next thing is the act of worship, (pddja;) in which the 
bramhiin must sit with his face to the north, and placing the lingti 
towards the same point, bathe it by sprinkling it with water ; 
then, closing his eyes, sit for some time in the act of meditation, 
(dhyanw;) after which, placing some flowers on his own head, he 


> A small copper cap. Another atill smalleris called kooshce, 


1 If at this time he copy a part of any of the shastrifa, and presout it to some 
brambtu, he will receive everlasting happiness. n 
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must perform the worship of Shivii; then meditate on the image, 
and placing flowers on the lingt, repeat other incantations, to com- 
municate a soul (prant) to the lingt ; ahen another prayer to bring 
Shivii himself into his presence; and then perform a ceremon: 
called yonee-moodra, which consists of five curious motions wit 
the hands ; then he must offer to the ling a morsel of silver or 
gold ; or, if he be poor, water, reading prayer. He must after this 
offer water for the god's feet ; alsoa little dry rice, and a few 
blades of docrva-grass, with a prayer; then a number of raw 
vegetables. Ho must next repeat the name of Shivi a certain 
number of times ; offer water, and repeat an incantation, (offering 
water or flowers,) and worship Shivi in his eight forms," repeating 
eight incantations ; then follow forms of praise in honour of Shivi, 
daring which he must prostrate himself before the lingt ; and 
afterwards make a drumming noise with his thumb or fingers on 
the right check, and beat against his sides with his arms. If he 
has been worshipping by the side of the Ganges, he must throw the 
ling into the river ; or if by the side of a pool or any other river, 
he must throw away the ling on the land. To this should suc- 
coed the worship of Vighnoo fore the shalgrami, or before water. 
Next that of Sddryt, Ugnee, Door ‘Brine, the gayitréé, the 
spiritual guide, the nine planets, the ten guardian deities of the 
carth, and | lastly of the person’s guardian deity. The offerings in 
this lust act of worship are the same as in the worship of the lings, 
but the prayers are more numerous. 


When all these ceremonies have been performed by the side 
of a pool, or a river, the worshipper, having presented the burnt- 
offering, must return to his house, perform the daily shraddhw, and 
offer to the gods plantains, dry rice, peas, sweetmeats, cocoanuts, &c. 


The day’s work must be closed by entertaining several poor 
bramhtins, or other guests who may be in his house. , If no guests 
should arrive, about three v’clock in the afternoon he must sit 
down to dinner; which may consist of boiled rice, fried fruits, 
split peas, greens, sour curds, or milk, but neither fish nor flesh. 

‘irst, he mnust offer the whole food to his guardian deity, sprinkling 
water on the rice, and repeating incantations; and then put morsels 
of the different articles of his food in five places on a clean spot; 
which, after sprinkling with water, ho must offer to the five winds, 
Nagi, Kodrmv, Kréékiti, Dévi-dittt, and Dhiniinjtyt. After 
this, drink a little water, repeating an incantation ; and then put a 
little rice into his mouth with his right hand at five different times, 
and repeat incantations, containing the names of five airs which 
the Hindoos say are lodged in the body he may then, remaining 
im silence, finish his repast; afterwards drink « little water, 
wash his hands and mouth, and cleanse his teeth. After 


4 These eight forma of Shiv are representatives of the earth, water, fire, air, 
space, sserifiee, the sun, and the moon. 
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washing his feet, he must sit upon a mat of koosht-grass, 
and chew betle-nut, mixed with some or all of the following 
articles; lime, treacle, catechn, cardamums, cloves, nutmeg, mace, 
camphor, coriander seed, &. Before he begins to chew the betle, 
he must offer it with prayers to his guardian deity. If he do not 
chew betle, he must eat fruit of the terminalia citrina, and repeat 
the name of Vishnoo once. 


To this must succeed the evening sindhya, either in his own 
house or by the side of the river. The ceremonies are the same aa 
those already described. After this, repeating the name of his 
guardian deity during two hours, he may take a little refreshment, 
as sweetmeats, milk, plantains, curds, or something of the same 
nature; and about ten retire to rest. 


At present, those bramhtins who live without secular employ- 
ment spend about four hours daily in worship; an hour in 
tmoorning, two at noon, and one in the evening. Such a person's 
first act in the morning, as he rises, is to repeat the name of his 
guardian deity ; after which he goes into a field with a pan of water, 
and returning, bathes; then taking the water of the Ganges, he sits 
down in his house, or by the river, and pours out drink-offeri: 
to his deceased ancestors; repeat certain forms from the védt, 
the meaning of which he himself does not understand; wor- 
ships Shivé with the usual forms of praise, as, ‘Oh! Shiva! thou 
art every thing; thou unitest all the gods in thyself; thou canst 
do all things,’ &. during which he offers with proper forms water, 
flowers, &c. to the god ; and then repeats for some time the name of 
his guardian deity. At noon, after bathing, he repeats certein forms 
from the védii ; and worships Shivi, his guardian deity, and other 
gods, with the usual forms and offerings ; pours out drink-offerings 
to doccased ancestors, and repeats the name of his guardian deity. 
At this time, the worshipper prays for any thing he may be anxious 
to obtain, as the health of his child, a lucrative situation, &., but 
this is done only when sickness, poverty, or any other necessity, 
forces @ person to express his complaints to his god. The worship 
in the evening is similar to that in the inorning. 


Bramhiins in employment unite the first and second services 
together in the morning, and finish the whole in half an hour ; con- 
fining themselves to the repetitioi of the name of their guardian 
deity, the forms from the védi, including the gayitréé, and pouring 
out a drink-offering to deceased ancestors. Most of these persons 
omit the evening service altogether. 

Though these ceremonies are in general performed in the house, 
the family do not unite in them: during their performance, the 
family business is transacted, and the children play as usual; the 
worshipper himself not unfrequently mixes in conversation, or gives 
directions respecting matters of business. The children sometimes 
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sit as spectators, so that by the time they grow up, they learn the 
different forms of daily worship. Soren: 

The women, though not allowed to touch a consecrated i: 7 
(beasts, women, and sh6odrits are forbidden.) worship the gods daily 
in their own houses, or by the river side, (repeating certain forms 
from the Tintrit shastriis,) before an earthen image of the lingt, or 
the water of the Ganges: if they should worship before & consecrat- 
ed image, they must keep at a respectable distance from the idol. 
Some merely repeat a few forms while standing in the water, 
bow to the god without an image, and thus finish the religion 
of the day; othera spend half an hour in these ceremonies, and 
femalea who have leisure, an hour or more. 


The shoddris in general repeat the name of their guardian 
deity while bathing, and this comprises the whole of their daily 
religion : yet rich men of the lower castes spend an hour in religious 
ceremonies, in the house or by the side of the river. 


As there is nothing of pure morslity in the Hindoo writings, 
so in the ceremonies of this people, nothing like the rational and 
pure devotion of a Christian worshipper is to befound. In perform- 
ing their daily duties, as might be expected from » ritual possessing 
little meaning and no interest, the Hindoos are sometimes precise, 
and at other times careless; muttering forms of praise or prayer to 
the gods, while their attention is drawn to every surrounding 
object. To expect that services like these would mend the heart, 
in out of the question. . 


CHAP. IL. 


APPOINTED RITES AND CEREMONIES. 





Sxcr. I—Form of Initiation into the Hindoo Religion. 


Every Hindoo receives an initiating incantation from some 
bramhiin," who then becomes his spiritual guide, (gooroo:) the 
rincipal thing in this incantation is the name of some god, who 

mes his (ishtti) chosen deity, and by repeating whose name he 
is to obtain present and future i 


When the ceremony of initiation is to be performed, an aus- 
picious day is chosen, which is led by a fast. On the morning 
of the day appointed, the disciple bathes; after which, entreating 
the priest to sit down, he presents him with some cloth, kourees, 
betle-nut and 2 poita : after which he performs the ceremony called 


«There ars some rare examples among the poor, of persons who never receive 
the initiatory incantation. ocd 
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stinkilpii, in doing which he first: takes in his joined hands a 
small copper dish, with eome water in: it; lays a plantein, some 
flowers, seszmum, kooshi-gress, rice, é&c. upon it; and then mays, 
‘ For the removal of all my sins, and to obtain happiness after 
death, I take the incantation from my gooroo,’ The gooreo then 
 eigraeay at some length, the worship of the god whose name is to 
given; to which succeeds the burnt-offering. .He next thrico 
repeats, in the right ear of the disciple, the incantation; after which 
the disciple presents a fee of from one to twenty rupees, and wor- 
ships the feet of the gooroo, presenting sweetmeats, cloths, flowers, 
fruits, and other offerings commonly presented to the gods. He 
next Tepents certain forms, and in his meditation brings into his 
mind that his spiritual guide isin fact his guardian deity, from 
whom he is to receive salvation. Another fee is then given; after 
which the disciple drinks the water in which the gooroo’s feet have 
been washed, and prostrates himself at his feet; when the spiritual 
guide, putting his right foot on his head, and stretching forth his 
ight hand, gives him a blessing. ‘The gooroo is then feasted, with 
other bramhtns. Two or three persons only are permitted to be 
present at this ceremony. 


The above incantation is called vééjti mtintri.® It generally 
consits of @ single sound: as, when it is to be taken from the name 
of a god, a consonant is taken out of this name, and a vowel added 
to it: thus, when Krishnit is about to become the chosen god of a 
person, the gooroo takes the consonant k, and adds to it 2, or 00, or 
some other vowel, and then the mtintrti becomes ka, or koo. Very 

juently the sound ing is united to a consonant, to form the 
initiating incantation, of which there are many specimens in the 
Twntri-sarti. It is probable that no meaning was ever intended to 
be attached to these sounds. 


Sect. II.—Duties of a Disciple to his Spiritual Guide, (Gooroo.), 


Tue following article respecting the qualifications of a gooroo 
is taken from the Tintri-sarii -—A spiritual guide must be free 
from the following faults: he must not be subject to his passions, 
80 as to become an adulterer, a thief, &. ; be born of a go family ; 

ossess suavity of manners; be ,attentive to religious duties ; 

onourable in the eyes of others ;"always keep his body pure; be 
ready in religious ceremonies ; fait in the discharge of the 
duties of hia caste ; wise, able to keep in order as well as to cherish 
his disciples ; learned in the &e. From a gooroo thus 
qualified it is proper to receive the initiatory rites. A person who 
isa glutton, who has the leprosy, is blind of one or both eyes ; 
very small in stature, or who has whitlows ; whose teeth atand 


4 The original incantation, or {that which gives rise to works of merit wealth, 
the desire of happiness, and absorption. 
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‘out ; who ie noisy and talkative ; subject to his wife, or whose toea 
or fingers are unnaturally unequal, or of an improper number; an 
asthmatic person, or in other respecta diseased, is disqualified. 
The following are the duties of a disciple to his preceptor, a4 
iven in the Tintrii-sari :—A disciple must be docile; keep his 
Body pure ; be obedient in receiving all that the shastris make 
known ; be capable of understanding what he is taught, &, If 
the disciple consider his gooroo as a mere man, and not the same 
as his guardian deity, he will sink into misery. A pupil must 
worship his father and mother, as those who gave him birth ; but 
he must honour his ina superior degree, as he who rescues 
him from the path of sin, and places him in the way of holiness ; 
the goorco isin fact the disciple’s father, mother, and ged; if 
even Shivaé be offended with a disciple, his gooroo is able to 
deliver him. The disciple must promote the welfare of his gooroo 
by all his actions ; if he injure him, in another birth he will become 
a worm feeding on ordure. Ifa disciple renounce the initiating 
incantation, he will die; ifhe reject his gooroo, he will become 
poor ; if both, he will fall into the Rourtivi ; if he, leaving his 
guardian deity, worship another god as his guardian deity, he will 
sink into torments. A disciple must honour his gooroo’s son and 
\dson as he honours the gooroo. Whether the spiritual guide 
learned or ignorant, a vile or a holy person, a disciple has no 
other resource, no other way to happiness, but his gooroo, Other 
shastrtis prescribe, that the disciple shall make prostration to the 
three times a day, if he live in the same village, viz., in the 
morning, st noon, and in the evening. If he meet him at any time, 
he must prostrate himself at his feet, and receive his blessing. 
When # goorco dies, # disciple becomes unclean. 


When the gooroo arrives at the house of a disciple, the whole 
Soully prostrate themselves at his feet, and the spiritual guide 
ita his right foot on the heads of the prostrate family. One of the 
family washes his feet, and all afterwards drink some of the dirty 
water with which his feet have beon washed ; the water which 
remains is preserved. Others present to him flowers, or anoint his 
body with oil, or bathe him by pouring water on his head. After 
they have all bathed, they again worship the gooroo’s feet, by 
presenting flowers, sweetmeats, &c. repeating incantations, The 
gooroo is ian cocaine i of er little fast he leaves, each ore 
seizes 2 morsel with eagerness, At e departs with presents 
according to the disciple’s ability. Some give a piece of cloth, 
others from one to ten rapees. The disciple sometimes sends 
presents to his gooroo’s house. 

Asa proof how rigidly many of the Hindoos adhere to the 
commands of the shastré on this subject, it may not be amiss to 
record the following circumstance :—In the year 1804, Hiree- 
Tirkd-Bhodshiing, s bramhiin of Calcutta, aged about 60, was 

- 26 
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carried to the riyer side, at the point of death ; and while there one 
of his disciples, Ubhitye-chtrind tra, a kaist'ht, wentto see him. 
The disciple asked his dying goorco if there was any thing that he 
wished from him. The goorco asked him for 100,000 rupees. The 
disciple hesitated, and said he could not give somuch. The gooroo 
then asked him what he wes worth. He said, he might be worth 
about 100,000, but it was not all in rupees. The goorvo asked him 
to give his children half this sum. This the disciple surrendered ; 
and then asked him what else he could do for him. He pretended 
not to want any thing else, but his youngest son then present was 
in want of a pair of gold rings for his wrists, and which he had 
been unable to give him. The disciple hada son standing near 
who had on a pair. These rings, worth about five hundred rupees, 
were immediatly taken off, and put on the wrista of the old gevroo’s 
son. The disciple again asked what else he could do for him. The 
gooroo requested him to give his eldest son a piece of ground in 
Calcutta, He gave it. This land was worth twenty thousand 
rupees. The disciple again asked, if there was any thing further 
he conld do to please him. The old fellow made apologies, but at 
length requested him to make a present of five thousand rupees 
towards the expences of his shraddhii.e This was added. e 
next morning the gooroo died. His wife was burnt with his body. 
At the time of bis shraddhi, the disciple added another five thousand 
rupecs towards defraying the expenses. This man’s memory is exe- 
crated by all the Hindvos ; who say, he would certainly have gone 
to hell, if his wife had not burnt herself with bim—Since this 
event, Ubhiyt-chiraints died at Muttra; and his widow, taking 
his clog and stick, renounced life at Calcutta, on a funeral pile pre- 
pared for the purpose. 


At present, the office of spiritual guide is often hereditary, and. 
of course is frequently in the hands of persons really disqualified. 
Neither do the modern Hindoos pay much regard to the qualifica- 
tions of their teachers: these guides too are equally careless re- 
specting their disciples ; they give the incantation, and receive in 
return reverence and presents. To become a religious guide it is 
only necessary to be a bramhiie, and be acquainted with the incan- 
tations, In many cases, indeed, the wives of bramhiins become 

oroos to their own children, as well as to others, both male and 

male. It is considered as & happy circumstance tu receive the 
form of initiation from a mother.” Among the followers of Choitit- 
nyt, some shoddriis are gooroos. 


z The business of a religious guide is very profitable. Some ob- 
tain a thousand disciples; and all are ambitious of guiding the 
rich, Upon a moderate calculation, the gooroo of a thousand dis- 
ciples receives in presents much more than a thousend rupees an- 


©. ites for the roposo of the soul. 
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nually. A poor man generally gives his goorco a rupee a or 
if he visit him twice a year, two spese: One or tp of the 
okesea, descendants of Choitinyt, have two or three thousand 
‘isci ples, 


Instances of disputes between a spiritual guide and « disciple 
are not uncommon: in which case the former does not fail to curse 
such a disobedient disciple in terms like these: ‘May your 
terity perish.’ ‘Ma; your wealth evaporate. The Tiseiple is 
exceedingly alarmed at the-curse of his gooroo, and if in a short 
time any of the family die, his neighbours ascribe it to this curse. 
Ifthe children do not choose their father’s gooroo, he curses the 
family. Ifa bramhiin consider himselfas having claims on any 
member of a family to become hie spiritual guide, and this person 
or the family be unwilling, the brambtin goes to their house, and 
refuses to eat till they consent. The family dare not eat till the 

0 has eaten.—On some occasions, the goorco is called in to 
adjust family differences. If two brothera quarrel about an estate, 
an appeal is made to the gooroo, who generally gives his judgment 
iu favour of the brother who can afford the greatest bribe, 


The gooroos or not distinguished by any particular dress, and 
many pursue secular employment, 


I have heard of some religious guides who, taking advantage 
of the profound reverence in which they ere held, are guilty of im- 
proper conduct with their female disciples; and others of theae 
demi-gods are guilty of crimes which they expiate on a gallows. 


Assistant Gooroo.—These persons are sometimes employed in 
teaching the disciple how to worship his guardian deity. If the 
chief gooroo be a female, or be ignorant of the proper incantation, 
the assistant gooroo is called in. 


Seor, IIl.—Religioue Austerities, (Tiptteya.) 


Tose religious works which require bodily sufferings, are, im 
general, denominated ttptsyas. Among other acta which fall 
under this description, are,—severe abstinence; repeating the 
neme of an idol, and sitting in particular es, for a long 
time; a person’s surrounding himself with five fires ;‘ and the 
severities practised by ascetics. These works of severity towards 


4 In Javuary 1819, the author witnessed the performance of seme umeommonly 
aavere acts of religi musterity, in the suburbs of Caloutts, A number of Hindoo 
mondicanta had erected huts near one of the descent inte the Ganges, and several 
devotecs on this spot daily murteunded themselves with fires of cow-dung, and for three 
or feut hours esoh day reaged on their shoulders with their legs v repeating the 
nares of the in silence, aud counting their bead-rolls. Crowds of people were 
coming and going, astonished spectators of infatuated men ; who continued their 
religions austerities in the night, by standing up to the neck in the Ganges for two ox 


‘fhree hours, cuunting their 
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the bedy are not done as penances for sin, but as works of extra- 
ordinary merit, producing large rewards in 2 future state. : 


~ Sor. 1V.—Burnt Sacrifices ( Ytignit.) 


In these sacrifices, the following ceremonies are commanded by 
the ahastré :—The names of deceased ancestors for six generations 
must be repeated in the morning before the sacrifice; to this 
fucceeds the appointment of the sacrificial priests ; then a cere- 
mony for the succesa of the sacrifice, in which the priest, tak- 
ing up dry rice, scatters it on the ground, repeating incantations ; 
after this, atinkiilpt, in which the person, repeating the name of 
the dey, month, & declares that he is about to perform this 
ceremony to obtain such and such benefits ; Inatly follows a sacri- 
fice of mustard seed to drive away evil genii and enemies. On the 
altar are placed thiags necessary for the different ceremonies, as 
pans for water, branches of the mangoe tree, fruits, flowers, garlands, 
sandal wood, tooliisee * and vilwt ‘ leaves, dddrva and kooshit grass, 
rice, seeds of sesamum, curds, red lead, amall twigs of sacred trees 
to be burnt, a mortar and pestle, spoons, meat offerings, garments, 
&e, The priest sitting on the altar worships certain ; after 
which the alter is sef in order for the sacrifice, and the fire prepar- 
ed; the worship of Ugnee then takes place, at the commencement 
of which the priest repeats a prayer from the védit to this purport : 
“Oh! ee | thou who aittest on a goat, and hast seven columns 
of fire; thou art energy itself; thou art the mouth of the gods.— 
I worship thee; come.’ One of the priests next purifies, with in- 
cantations, the vessels, the wood for the sacrifice, and the clarified 
butter; he then boils the rice, and afterwards performs the burnt- 
sacrifice either with clarified butter, the flesh of some animal, pieces 
of wood, vilwi leaves, flowers of the kirivaéri* or the water-lily, 
boiled rice, seeds of seaarmum, or fruits. To this succeeds a burnt- 
sacrifice to certain gods, with rice, clarified butter, sugar, curds, 
milk, flesh, and other articles, and a sacrifice to the nine planets, 
and to all the gods whom the priest canremember. An atonement 
for any mistake which msy have ocourred is next made by « burnt- 
offering of clarified butter. The officiating priest must then put 
on the fire a new poita, cloth, flowers, a Hahtain, betle, and rice ; 
when the sacrificer, standing behind the priest, must put his right 
hand on his shoulder, while the latter pours clarified Putter on the 
fire, till the fame ascends to a great height. Ifthe flame be free 
frorh amoke, and surround the alter in a southerly direction, the 
Dleesings sought by the sscrificer will be obtained. After this, 
Pe priest, sprinkling some water on the fire, dismisses the god 

jgnee. The sacrificer now presenta fees to the priests, and, the 


© Ooymum gratiminar. * Zgle marmeion 3 Nerium oderam, 
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whole ends with « feast to the brambiins, and the dismissing of 
the guests with presents, Go? 


T have obtained from several works accounts of the following 
burnt-sacrifices — 


The sacrisice of a MAN ! !—Firat, a covered altar® is to be 
prepared in an open place near the house of the offerer; sixteen 
posts are to be erected, six of vilwt, six of khidirt, and four of 
oodoombirit; a golden image of a man, and an iron one of a goat, 
are then to be set up; and also golden images of Vishnoo and 
Litkshmas, a silver one of Shivi, with a golden bull on which 
Shivti rides, and a silver one of GUroort. Brass pans aré also to 
be provided for holding water, &c. Animals, as goats and sheep, 
are to be tied to the posts, one of the khidirt posts being left for 
the mau who is to be sacrificed. Fire is next to be procured with 
a burning-giass, or with flint, or brought from the house of a devout 
brambtin. The priest, called briimha, site on a seat of koosht grass 
at one corner of the altar with an alms’ dish in his hand, and con- 
secrates the different utensils. The priest, called hota, then per- 
forms certain minute ceremonies, and lays blades of kooshil grass 
all round the fire on the alter; to which succeeds the burnt-sacri- 
fice to the ten guardian deities of the earth, to the nine planets, to 
Roodrt, Brimha, Vestoo-pooroosht, and Vishnoo: to each of the 
two latter clarified butter is to be poured on the fire e thousand 
times. Next follows another burnt-sacrifice, and the same sacrifice 
to sixty-four gods, beginning with Douveriki. After this, in the 
name of all the gods above-mentioned, is made the burnt-sacrifice 
with the flesh of the other animals tied to the different poste. To 
this succeeds the human sacrifice. The victim must be free from 
bodily distemper, be neither a child noradvanced in years.! After 
slaying the victim, the hota, with small pieces of flesh, must offer 
the sacrifice to the above-mentioned gods, walking round the altar 
after each separate offering, ‘ 


In the third book of the Mvhabhartitt, a story is related ree- 
pecting a king of the name of Somtki, who obtained from the 
gods a hundred sons in consequence of having offered a human 
sacrifice, 

The Ramayiiniti containsa story respecting Muthéé-Ravtini, 
who attempted to offer Ramti and Litkshmtint, when in patilt, as 
& sacrifice to Bhiidra-Kaléé, in order to obtain succees in war for 
his father Ravini. 

Another stary is contained in the Ramay tint, that Umvitréésht, 


\ ‘The Hindoo altar may have brick-work arcund it, but in the inside it is to be 
filled up with pure earth. In the centre some make a hole for the fire, and 
others raise on the centre a amali elevation of and on this kindle ths fire. 


4 These victims were formerly bought for sacrifice, 
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king of Byodhys,. once resolved on offeriag # human vickim ; 
which, after being prepared, waa stolen by Indri. The king 
traversed many countries unable to obtain another vietim, till at 
Perea. pu, fovea, cal © weeded: Ronee ‘chen’ Tintabee 
purest jowe! ® id cows: o) 
Pifuned £0 ecll bis client son, and the mother would not give up 
the goungest. The second son, after he had-been sold, claimed the 
protection of the cage Vishwe-mitrt, who directed each one of his 
aona to give hi up to be sacrificed instead of this youth: 
but they all refused; when Vishwa-mitri cursed them, and 
gre this youth an incantation, by repeating which the gods would 

eliver him from death. After he had been bound for execution, 
he repeated this incantation from the Rig-véda ; when Indrt 
delivered him, and bestowed on the king the blessing he sought by 
this sacrifice. The Shrésbhagiviiti gives a similar story respectiny 
an ascetic, Jérd-Bhirtitd ; but in this case the goddess worshij 
burst from the image, rescued the devotee," and destroyed See 
who were about to sacrifice him. 


The Institutes of Minoo contain the following graph :— 
* The sacrifice of a bull, of a man, or of a horse, in the ktléé age, 
must be avoided by twice-born men; so must a second gift the 
married young woman, whose husband has died before consumma- 
tion: the larger portion of an eldest brother, and procreation on a 
brother’s widow or wife.’ 


However shocking it may be, it is generally reported amongat 
the natives, that human sacrifices are to this day offered in some 
pisces in Bengal. At a village called Kshéért, near the town of 

ardwan, it is positively affirmed, that human sacrifices are still 
offered to the goddeas Yoogadya, a form of Doorga ; at Kirdétil- 
kona, near Moorshiiditbad, to Kaleé; and at many other places, 
‘The discovery of these murders in the name of religion is made by 
finding the bodies with the heads cut off near these i 3 and 
though no one acknowledges the act, yet the natives wall know 
that these people have been offered in sacrifice. 


About seven years ago, at the village of Serampore, near 
Kiuitwa, before the temple of the goddess Tara, a human body was 
found without a head; and in the inside of the temple different 
offerings, as ornaments, food, flowers, spirituous liquors, &. All 
who saw it knew that a human victim had been slaughtered in the 
night ; and search was made after the murderers, but in vain. 


At Britmha-néétiila, near Nijdééya, is an i of Mintisa, 
before which the worship of Déorga ia performed. It is currently 
reported, that at this place human victims are occasionally offered, 
as decapitated bodies are found there. 


X This man observed a voluntary silence, and refused all intercourse with humas 
beings, that he might avoid iajuring any one. 
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__. Bamif-nat’htt-Vaoutleputes, tho second Stingolcritit plladit ja the 
r .of Fort-William, once assured me,-that about the juaw-37D9, 
at the village of Scémitra, near Gooptipara, he saw the -bead-ofs 
man, with lamp placed on it, lying-in = temple before the ‘image 
of the goddess Siddbéshwtir3é, and the body lying inthe road op- 
posite the temple. A similar fast is respeoting animage‘of 
Bhirga: Bhim at Timlookil, where a decapitated body was found. 
At Chit-poort, and at Kaléé-ghatt,’ near Caloutta, it is said, 
that human sucrifices have been occasionally offered. A re- 
spectable native assured me. that at Chitpoord, near the image 
oF Chittrésh wires, about the year 1788, decapitated body ‘was 
found ; which, in the opinion of the spectators, had beeu evidently 
offered on the preceding night to this goddess. + 2 . 


The following story respecting raja Krishnt-chtindrtraytt is 
believed by a reat aaabee of oie respectable iri of 
Bengal :—A brimhiicharéé of Kritikona, after repeating (ju 
the name of his guardian deity for a long time, till he hi 
established great name asa religious devotee, at length had a 
dream, in which he supposed that his guardian deity told him to 
make a number of offerings to her, which he understood to mean 
human sacrifices ; and that then she would become visible to him, 
and grant him all his desires. He was now very much perplexed 
about obtaining the necessary victims ; and, as the only resource, 
he applied to Krishni-chiindri-rayi, and promised, that if he 
would supply the victims, he should share in the benefits to be 
derived from this great ect of holiness. The raja consented to 
this, and built a house in the midst ofa large plain, where he 
placed this briimbticharéé ; and directed some chosen servants to 
seize persons of such-and such @ description, and forward them to 
the briimhticharé4. This was done for a considerable time, (some 
say for two or three years,) till at length the brimhticharéé became 
weak and emaciated through the perpetration of se many murders ; 
and the raja began to suspoct that there must be some mistake in 
the business. He consulted a learned man or two near him, who 
declared that the briimhiicharéé had very likely mistaken the 
words spoken to him in his dream, for that these words might 


1 About the year 1800, according to Ubhifyt-chifrting, a learned bramhifn, who 
‘has assisted the suthor in this work, two Hindoos out out their ewn tongues, and 
offered them to the idol at Kale-ghattl. Both these men came from Hindoost/hanti : 
ene of thom was seen by my informant lying on the ground after the action, the blood 
running from bis mouth. At Jwala-mookha, to the N. W. of Delhi, from time im- 
memorial, infatuated Hindoos have cut out their tongues, and offered them to 8ditas, 
to whom this place is sacred, and where the tongue cf this goddess is euppased to have 
fallen, when Shivii threw the members of her body into different parts af the earth. 
In the inside of the temple at this place (which appears to be part of » burning moun- 


tain) fire ascends, exhibiting to this degraded people a constant mirsole, mame 
panes informed the author, that two persons, who who had gone to the 
lols st Tarikeshwiirlf and at Mifoola in Bengal, some despairing of a 


cure, macrificod. ¢ rea to thoes idols by stabbing themnclves, and’ lating the 
‘Blood fall into the pans placed to receive the blood of slaughtered animals, 
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mean simple offerings of food, &. A thousand victims are said to 
have been thus butchered. 


The sacrifice of a Bull—In this sacrifice four altars are re- 
aired for offering the flesh to four gods, Likehméé-Naraytind, 
Somsmihédbwirs, Brimbe, and Untints. Before the snctific, 
Prit’hivéé, the nine planets, and the ten guardian deities of the 
earth, are worshipped. Five vilwi," five khiidirii," five piilasht,° 
and five oodoombiiri? posts are to be erected, and a bull tied to 
each post. Before the burning of the flesh, clarified butter is burnt 
on one altar, and afterw small pieces of the flesh of the 
slaughtered animals on the four altars. ‘The succeeding ceremonies 
aye common to all burnt-sacrifices. This sacrifice was formerly 
very common. The Piidmt-poorant and Muhabhariiti contain 
accounts of a great sacrifice of a bull performed by Ritntee-dévi. 


The sacrifice of a Horse, “(Ushwit-médht.)—The animal must 
be of one colour," without blemish, of good signs, young and well- 
formed. On an auspicious day, the sacrificer must touch the head 
of the horse with clay from the Ganges, sandal wood, a pebble, 
rice not cleansed from the husk, leaves of dédrva 88," flowers, 
fruits, curds, clarified butter, red lead, a shell, lamp-black, turmeric, 
mustard, gold, silver, metal, a lamp, a looking-glass, and other 
things, repeating the prescribed formulas. ¢ horse is next 
bathed with water, in which has been imnmerseda ball compe 
aed of the bark of different trees, and spices ; and afterwards superbly 
caparisoned. The god Indrd is then invoked by a number of prayers, 
and invited to come and preserve the horse, which is about to be let 
loose. A paper ix next fastened on the forehead of the horse, con- 
taing an inscription in igs seco to the following purport: ‘I 
liberate this horse, having devoted it to_be sacrificed ever 
has strength to detain it, let him detain it. I will come and deliver it. 
They who are unable to detain it, will let it go, and must come to 
the sacrifice, bringing tribute.’ The horse is then liberated, and 
runs at liberty for twelve months, followed by servants belonging to 
the svcrificer. At the close of the year, be is brought and bound ; 
and at the time appointed, a place is chosen and cleansed, 
and an altar of earth, walled round: with bricks, sixteen cubits 
square, and one cubit high, is built, with a roof over it resting on 
posts. At the east end a hole is made, and lined with bricks, to 
contain the fire; or a small terrace of sand may be raised on the 
altar for receiving the fire. Under the roof is suspended a canopy, 
with elegant curtains on all sides. A rope is fastened round the 


= gle marmelos. * = Mimoss catechn. 
« Butea frondoss. ? Ficus glomersta, 
5 A white borse is preferred. + Agrostis linearis. 
u nila give scoounts of dreadful wars both and 
obtain this a a among gode men to 
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posts of the altar; also branches of the mango tree, tailé of the 
‘cow of Tartary, bells, and garlands of flowers. The sacrificer then, 
accompanied with presents, and the reading of different formulas, 
appoints to their different work jn the sacrifice, the acharyi, the 
aoaiiay, the brtimha,' the hota," and the oodgata, the latter of 
whom repeats portions of the Samu-védi, sitting on the altar. 
‘Twenty-one posta, sighteen cubits and ten fingers high, are fixed 
in the ground ; six of vilwi, six of the khidirt, six of ptilashil, one 
of piyala, and two of dévti-daroo.” Each post ia to have eight points 
at the top, to be covered with painted cloth, and encircled with 
garlands. The six piilashi posts are to be put into the ground with 
their heads bent towards the altar. The horse is to be tied to one 
of the khddird posts; and thirty animals and birds for sacrifice to 
the other posts. All these animals and birdsare to be purified by 
sprinkling water on their faces, and by repenting incantations. 
A silver image of Gtroort with gold feathers, and sixteen gold 
bricks, are thea to be brought; after which the sacrificer and his wife 
are to wash the feet of the horse, and caparison him afresh. Afan 
of deer’s skin is provided to blow the coals; alyo some kooshil grass, 
with piles of thin twigs of the fig or the ptlashit tree ; a large pestle 
and mortar for bruising the rice; a bow] made of the fig-tree for 
holding the holy water ; a wooden spoon to stir the boiling rice ; 
another large one with two holes in the bow} to pour the clarified 
butter on the fire ; another kind of spoon to pour the boiled rice on 
the fire; a pan of water, having on its top some branches, fruits, 
and flowers, with the image of a man painted on it, and smeared 
over with curds, &.; round the neck of the pan a piece of new cloth 
is to be tied, and five articles, viz, gold, silver, a pearl, a coral, and 
# gem, put into the pan; five smaller pans of water are also to be 
laced near the other, ornamented without in the same manner. 
‘he horse is then killed by the hota, who divides the flesh into 
pieces, and casts it on the fire, adding clarified butter, and repeatit 
the formulas. When the serum is put on the fire, the sacrificer an 
hie wife are to sit upon the altar, and receive the fumes. The 
other animals are to be next sacrificed, amidst the repeating of 
incantations. These sacrifices are offered to Briimha, Vishnoo, 
Shivi, and the ten guardian deities of the earth. At the close of 
these ceremonies, the hota casts a small quantity of curds on the 
fire towards the north-east ; sprinkles a little water on the face of 
the sacrificer and his wife ; bathes them by pouring upon them 
water from the large pan, repeating incantations ; and marks their 
foreheads, ehoulders, throats, and breasts with the ashes from the 
burnt curds. This sacrifice was performed by many of the 


+ Ho must sit within « oubit of the fire. 
+ In thin sacrifice sixteen hotas are employed. * Chironjia sapida. © Pine, or fir. 
+ The manners of the Hindoos at the time this sxcrifice used to be offered, must 
kare been very different from what they are vow: -« Hindoo female of rank never 


anpeors at present in a public assembly, permitting nother man to mark her forehead 
with paint, dc. 5 : 
2 
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Hindoo kings, as mentioned in several poorants. He who pet- 
formed one Pindred was entitled to the throne of Indri, the king 
of the gods. 

The sacrifice of an Ass.—Thb sacrifice is to be performed by a 
d&ndéé, or other religious mendicant, as an eoasneut for ile 
fault, by which he has lost his station as a devotee. After the 
fire is prepared, Noiritti is worshipped : the sacrificer then anoints 
the ass with turmoric, bathes it, and ties it to vilwi post ; and 
afterwards purifies it by repeating incantations and sprinkling it 
‘with water. A burnt-sacrifice with clarified butter is then offered 
tothe ten guardian deities of the earth ; and the ceremonies by 
which a person is created a diindéé are repeated. The relapsed 
mendicant is now placed near the altar; the ass is slain, ‘and its 
flesh offered to Noiriti in the burnt-sacrifice; after which the 
staff is pit into the hand of the diindéé, who addresses petitions to 
the god Teneo, and to the diindéés who are present. Hoe next 
performs the sacrifice, thinking on Briimha, and then closes the 
whole by dismissing Tgnee 3.07, in other words, he quenches the 
fire by uring curds upon it. This sacrifice is supposed to be 
effectual to all spiritual purposes, but it does not restore the 
diindéé to his rank among the same class of mendicants. 


Sacrifice at the birth of a Son.—A father, on first visitin, 
his son, is commanded to take a piece of gold in his hand; and wit 
tire luced by rabbing two pieces of wood together, to offer a 
sacrifice to Briimha, and then anoint the forehead of the child 
with the clarified butter left on the fingers at the close of the 
sacrifice. The mother must sit near the altar, and receive the 
scent of the offerings, having the child in her arms. To secure the 
strength of the child, clarified butter and curds must be burnt, and 
prayers repeated. The father must also bind a string of seven 
or nine threads, and five blades of dédrva grass, round the 
wrist of the child ; and sprinkle water on its forehead with blades 
of koosht grass. He must also present oil and betle to ten or 
twelve married females, and entertain them at his house, This 
ceremony is nover performed at present. 


Sacrifice after Death—The ikti bramhiins, who burn the 
bodies of the dead with the fire kin at their birth, are directed 
to make this sacrifice. First, a burnt-offering is made with clarified 
butter; then the corpse, being washed, is laid upon the altar, and 
the person officiating puts some of the clarified butter tothe mouth 
of the deceased ; after which the fire is made to surround the body, 
and a prayer is repeated, that all the sins collected in this body 
may be destroyed by this fire, and the person obtain an excellent 
heaven. 


Sacrifice to the nine Planete—Most of the formulas in the 
-preceding sacrifices are used in this. The only differences belong 
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to the wood and food burnt, to the images of the planeta, the dress 
of the priests, and to the fees presented at the close of the cere- 
mony. This sacrifice is made to remove the supposed baneful in- 
fluence of an evil planet. The author once witnessed this ceremony 
at Calcutta. 


Other sacrifices —Beside those, many other sacrifices are men- 
tioned in the Hindoo writings; I select the names of a few.— 
Rajt-sdoyt, offered by the kshitriyt kings to atone for the sin of 
destroying men in war.—Ugnishtomt, a sacrifice to Ugnee—Jyo- 
tishtomi, to obtain # glorious body ; and Ayooshtomi, to obtain 
long life-—Stirptignt, to destroy snakes.—Muha-vriti, to obtain 
the heaven of Briimha. At the close of this sacrifice, a bramhiin 
and his wife are brought out, worshipped, feasted, and loaded with 
presents.—Poundiréeékw, performed with the flowers of the water- 
Hly dipped in clarified butter, in order to obtain Vishnoo's heaven. 
_ teeth pecored in the last stages of the night, to the god 
Brimha.—Vishwi-jatii, to obtain universal conquest.——Oit - 
diidhee, performed with curds, made from milk taken from the 
cow while the calf is kept at a distance with a twig of the pilasht 
trea ; the whey to be given to a horse.—Prija-yagd, performed by 
aking for the good of his subjects.—Ritoo-yagt, attended to for 
six years, the time being varied according to the six seasons.— 
Survvi-diikshint ; so called because the fees to the officiating 
bramhiing, at the close of the sacrifice, amount to the whole pro- 
perty of the sacrificers—Nivishiis-yshtee, a sacrifice with first 
fruits to obtain good harvests, 





Seor. V.—Burnt-Oferings, (Homt.) 


‘Tuis is 2 particular part of the sacrifice called yigni, but at 
present it is often performed separately. The things offered are 
clarified butter, sesamum, flowers, boiled rice, rice boiled in milk and 
sweetened with honey, dddrvii-grass, vilwi leaves, and the tender 
branches, half a span long, of the ishwiittt’hii the doomvirt,‘ the 

his, the aktindi, the shiiméé,* and the khidirt,* trees. Clari- 
ne patter alone is sufficient, but any or all of these things may be 

led. 








* One of the gifts proper to be presented to brambis is @ person’s whole property ! 
See a succeeding ticle Dani. Here the fee at the close of a sacrifice ie @ person’s all! 
Such is tho rapacity of these priests of idolatry. 


» From hoo, tooffer by fire. ¢ Ficus religiosa, 
* Fionn racemoas. + Butea frondoss, 
© Asolepina gigantes. ¥ Mimosa albida. 


4 Mimoss catecha. . 
i The flesh of goats msy be used in the hom; but it ia not customary at present, 
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The person who wishes to perform this ceremony, provides a 
brambhtn acquainted with the usual forme, and on the Hae before 
the service observes a fast. The next day he rises early and bathes, 
performing in the morning his usual worship: then coming home, 

e begins the ceremony in the presence oF his friends, with the 
assistance of the bramhiin whom he has chosen. First he sits down, 
@ither in the house or before the door, with his facetowards the 
east, and makes a square altar of four cubits with clean dry . 
sand; upon which, with a blade of kooshti-grass, he writes the 

incantation. He then takes a little straw in each hand, 
Ee hts that in his left, and throws the other away. He re- 
peats this action again, and then laying down the wisp of light- 
ed straw on the altar, repeating incantations, Jeys upon it the 
wood, and worships the god ‘Bgnee, (fre) Having already 
provided clarified butter, an: placed twigs, half a span long, by his 
side, he takes up ove of them at a time, and, dipping it in the 
clarified butter, lays it on the fire, repeating a prayer. He may 
offer either eight twigs, twenty-eight, one hundred and eight, two 
hundred and eight, or three hundred and eight, and so on till he be 
satisfied, ortill be think the gods have had clarified butter enough." 
At the close, he puts or pours upon the fire, plantains, the leaves of 
the piper betle, and suur milk. He does this, as they say, to cool 
the earth, which, being a goddess, is supposed to have sustained 
some harm by the heat of the fire. Finally, he makes presents, and 
entertains bramhiins, 


Sect. VI—Bloody Sacrifices, (Bitlet-danit:) 


THe reader will have observed, that for the burnt-sacrifices 
animals were slain, and offered on the altar. In these sacritices 
(B&iee-dant) animals are slain, but the flesh is offered raw, and not 
burnt on the altar: this ri difference between ne two sacrifices. 
Among the things proper for sacrifice are men, buffaloes, goats, sheep, 
horses, camels, deer, fish, and birds of various kinds At present 
only buffaloes, goats, and sheep are offered. < 


,.. When on animal (for example, a goat) is sacrificed, the follow- 
ing forms are used.—First, the animal is bathed either with or in 
water; and then brought before the idol; when the officiating 
bramhiin paints its horns red, and whispers an incantation in its 
right ear; after which, taking the right ear of the in his left 
hand, with a blade of kooshi grass he sprinkles the head of the 
animal with water, and repeats many incantations : the goat is then 
worshipped, and fed with the offerings ; after whieh, it is led out, 

& The goa U, was once surfsited with clarified butter, and to relieve him 
‘Urjoond burnt a w! forest containing medicinal plants, ~ 


1 From Bille, a sacrifice, and da, to give. The shastrije include all offerings under 
tha name bilee ; but at present this term ia confined to the offering of ths flesh of animals, 
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and fastened tothestake. ‘The instrument of death is uext brought, 
bathed, smeared with red lead during the repetiton of an incantation, 
worshipped, and made to touch a burning lamp, that its edge may 
not be blunted by the power of any incantation. The officiating 
bramhiin next pute the instrument and a flower into the hand of the 
slayer, (perhaps the blacksmith,) who places the flower in his hair, 
and prostrates himself before the ‘dd. Then laying down the 
weapon, he binds his cloth firmly round his loins, and waits at the 
post, in the excavation of which the neck of the goat is to be placed, 
till the bramhtin hes anointtd the post with red lead, and placed » 
saucer containing a plantain to catch the blood. The goat's neck is 
now fastened in the excavation of the post, with ite head on one 
side and the body on the other. One man pulls its head by the 
cord round its neck, which has been smearéd with red , and 
another pulls the body, The officiating bramhtin sprinkles the neck 
with water, and divides the hair on the neck ; after which he goes 
into the presence of the idol, and offers a cloud of incense; and 
then he and all present, putting their loose garment eround their 
necks, rise, and stand before the idol with jomed hands: and while 
they remain in this attitude, the executioner, at one blow," strikes 
off the head. The man who holds the body suspends it over the 
dish containing the plantain, and the blood runs into it; after 
which he lays the body down. ‘The officiating brambin pours 
some water on the head, which another person holds in his d, 
and afterwards places it before the idol, fastening it on each side 
with two sticks put into the ground to prevent its moving. The 
slayer then going to the body, cuts a morsel of the flesh from the 
neck, and casts it among the blood preserved in the dish, which is 
now carried and placed before the idol. The doors arc then shut; 
a light made with chirified butter is placed on the head, and the 
head is offered to the idol with appropriate prayers. The whole of 
the blood is next offered, and afterwards divided into four parts 
and offered, which closes the ceremony. 





Seer. VIL—Bathing, (Snamit)> 


BaTsIna, as an act of purification, always precedes and some- 
times follows other ceremonies. It may be performed by pouring 


™ Aperon in thoesst of Bengal, who war scoustomed to lay aside part of hie 
monthly savings to purchase offerings for the anual warship of Tos exceed 
logly alarood dering the frtival one year, when the, person who wan fo cut of the 
Leuving the tacriive Grepaing art half hiled be wens apze the tocgy wed wick 
Le joe atruggli went up tothe image, an 
coed Rana ied ort OEP olaer' why an then “disloceed with mot Wins bare 
done t’ His female relations came into the temple, and wept before the image in 
the most bitter manner. The tors began to resson uj this dreadful cireum- 
sfaned, imputing the failure fn slaughtering the buf to diferent eases ssoording to 
their fancies, One opinion, ataong the rest, was, that the owner of the image was in 
no fault, but that the goddess was angry because the officiating bramhiin bad let fall 
saliva apon the offerings while reading the formulas, 


* From shna, to purify or bathe. 
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water on the body in or out of doors, or by immersing the body in 
a pool or river. % 


A bramhiin bathes in the following manner :—he first rubs 
his body with oil, and takes with him to the river a towel, a brasa 
cup called a kosha, flowers, leaves of the vilwi tree, and a few 
seeds of sesamum. Some take along with them a little rice, 2 
plantain or two, and swectmeats. Arriving at the river side, the 

ramhiin, hanging a towel round his neck, makes a bow, or 
prostrates himself before the river; then rising rubs his forehead 
with the water, and offers praise to Ginga. If he has omitted 
his morning duties, he performs them now. After this he makes a 
clay image of the lingi: then descends into the water, and 
immerses himself twice, having his face towarda the north or 
east. Rising, he invokes some god, and, with hiy forefinger 
making circles in the water, prays, that all the holy places 
of the river may surround him at once, or rather that all the fruit 
arising from bathing in them may be enjoyed by him. He again 
immerses himaelf twice, and, rising, cleanses Tis body, rubbing 
himeelf with his towel. He then comes up out of the water, 
wipes his body, and repeats many forms of prayer or praise. ‘T'his 
is what properly belongs to bathing; but it is succeeded by 
repeating the common ‘forms of worship, for which the person 
made preparations in bringing his kosha, flowers, leaves, sesamum, 
making the lingt, &c. 


Bathing, in cases of sickness, may be performed without 
immersing the head in water, by rubbing the arms, legs, and 
forehead, with a wet cloth ; or by changing the clothes ;° 
or by aprinkling the body with water, and repeating an incanta- 
tion or two; or by covering the body with the ashes of cow-dung. 


Sect. VIII.—Drink-Offerings to the Gods and deceased Ancestors 
(Tirpiinit)? 


Tur Hindoos, at the time of bathing, present* water daily to 
the gods, the sages, yiikshtis, nagils, giindhirviis, Upsiiris, Usoortiy, 
vidyadhirds, pishachils, siddiis, and to their deceased ancestors.‘ 
This they call tirptint ; which should ,be performed three times 
a day: those who use the kosha take up water in it, putting in 
sesamum, repeating the proper formulas, and then pouring out the 
water into the river or pool where they are bathing. Those who 


© A Hindoo considers those clothes defiled in which he hae been employed in 
secular concerns. 
» From Tript, to astisfy. 


« Seeds of sexamum are also presented to deceased ancestors, and, the gody, 
to Yiiui, the regeut of death. sas Laan 
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peor this ceremony without the kosha,take up water with their 
ands, and, repeating a prayer, present it to the gods, by pouring it 
out from the ends of the fingers ; to parents, by letting it fall be- 
twixt the fingers and thumb of the right hand; and to the sages, 
by pouring the water out at their wrists. For those who have 
died in a atate of extreme poverty, and have no one to perform the 
ceremonies for the repose of the soul, instead of pouring it out of 
the hands, they offer the libation hy wringing the cloth with 
which they bathe. Ifthe person bathe in any other water, and 
not in the Ganges, he cannot use sesamum, but performs the cere- 
mony with water alone, 


Sect. [X.—The Ceremonies of Worship, (Pdaja.) 


Tae following ceremonies in the presence of the idol are 
what the Hindoos call podja—Previously to entering on this 
act of idolatry, the person bathes; returning home,’ he washes his 
feet, spreads a blanket or some other proper thing to sit upon, and 
then sits down before the idol, having the articles necessary for 
worship before him: a kosha, or metal bason, and a koshee, or 
smaller one; a small woodon stand, a metal plate, an iron stand 
to hold five lamps, a censor, a brass stand with'a small shell placed 
on it, a metal plate on which to place flowers, 2 metal bow! into 
which the water and flowers are throwa after they have been 
presented to the idol, a motal jug for holding water, a metal plate 
to bo used as a bell; a shell, or sacred conch,’ which sounds like a 
horn; with a number of dishes, cups, and other utensils for holding 
rice, paint, incense, betle, water, milk, butter, curds, sweetmeats, 
flowers, clarified butter, &c. Having all these articles ready, the 
worshipper takes water from the koaha with the kosheo, and let- 
ting ite into his right hand, drinks it ; he thon takes a drop 
more, and thon a drop more, repeating incantations, After this 
with the finger and thnmbs of his might hand he touches his 
mouth, nose, eyes, ears, navel, breast, shoulders, and the crown of 
his head, repeating certain forms. He then washes his hands, 
makes a number of motions with his fingers, and strikes the 
earth with his loft heel three times, repeating incantations; 
When this is done, he flirts the first finger and thumb of his 
tight hand, waving his hand towardsthe ten divisions of the 
earth ; closes his eyes, and repeats incantations to purify his 
mind, his body, the place where he sits, as well as the offer- 


* Theeo ceremonies are frequently performed by tho river side, 


* Both men and women, on ontering a temple, often blow the conch orring the bell, 
to entertain the god. .. ic 


* In general when tho worship is performed in the house, » bramhiin's wife, ngainnt 
the arvival of her husband from hathing, sets in proper order all tho articles used in 
worship ;~ flowers, water, wenails, &c. 
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ings about to be presented, (which it is supposed may have 
become unclean, by having been seen or touched by a cat, a dog, a 
sheckal,.a shdddrt, or a Miusiilman.) Next, he takes a flower, 
which he lays ot his left hand, and, putting his right hend upon it, 
revolves in his mind the form of the god he is worshipping. He 
then lays the flower on his head, and, joining his hands together, 
closes his eyes, thinks upon the form of the god, that he has nose, 
eyes, four arms, four heads, &c, and then recites the outward forms 
of worship in his mind. He now presents the offerings ; first, a 
aquare piece of gold or silver, as a seat for the god, inviting him to 
come and sit down, or visit him ; and then, asking the god if he 
be happy, repeats for him, ‘Very happy. After this, he presents 
water to wash the feet; takes up water with the koshee, and pours 
it into the metal bowl ; and presets at once rice, a vilwt leaf, 
eight blades of dédrva grass, paint, and water, with incantations. 
He then presents water to wash the mouth, curds, sugar, honey 3 
then water to wash the mouth again, and water to bathe in, with 
prayers; then cloth, jewels, gold, silver, ornaments, bedsteada, cur- 
tains, a bed, pillow, cloth, printed cloth; clothes for men, women, 
or children ; shoes, brass drinking cups, candlesticks, and what- 
‘ever would be proper presents to the bramhtine.« After this paint, 
either red or white, is presented ona flower; then eight or ten 
flowers ; loaves of the vilwt tree ; a necklace of flowers ; incense 
of three kinds, and a lighted lamp, with incantations. After the 
bloody sacrifices, the offerings are Presented, comprising rice, split 
peas, differant kinds of peas, shaddocks, pomegranates, pine-apples, 
netted custard-apples, another apecies of custard-apples, read it 
or jakiis, mangoes, water-melons, cucumbers, plantains, iy 
ginger, cocoanuts, almonds, raisins,* guavas, dates, jambis, jujubes, 
wood-apples, melons, sugar-canes, radishes, sweet-potatoes, késooru,’ 
water, milk, curds, another sort of curds, cream, butter, scur-milk, 
clarified butter, sugar, sugar-candy, &. &. After presenting the 
offerings, the peraon repeats the name of a god for some time, and 
then prostrates bimeelf, (the spectators doing the same ;) putting 
the cloth round his neck, and joining his hands, he offers praise to 
the god, and prostrates himself again. The dinner follows, consist- 
ing of fried greens, and several other dishes made up of kidney, 
beans, varttakéé,* cocoanuts, &c. fried together; split peas, and 
several kinds of fried herbs or fruits; four kinds of fish ; boiled 
and fried goats’ flesh, vension, and turtle ; different fruits prepared 
with treacle; rice and milk boiled with sugar; things prepared 


* It must not be supposed that all these articles are presented daily by the Hin 
doos, This socount denoribes what is performed at festivals. In the daily worship, 
flowers, leaves, sacred grass, a little rice, &c. are presented. 

= These and soveral other articles are i from foreign eountrios ; and 
though they bave been prepared by the hands of the unclean, yet the Hindoos make 
no ty in jog them to their gods, aud afterwards eating them. 


7 The root of soirpus maximus * Solanum molongeza. 
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with pounded rice ; curds, sweetmeats, &. The fish, flesh, fried 

reens, and every thing of this kind is eaten with boiled rice. A 

lish called kéchooree, consisting of rice, split peas, clarified butter, 
turmeric, and spices, boiled together, ig also presented ; and then 
water to drink. With every article of food a separate prayer is 
offered. Water is next presented to wash the mouth, and a 
atrawto pick the teeth, with prayers; then the burnt-offering 
ig made, and a present of money given. At last the person pros- 
trates himself before the object of worship, and then retires to feast 
on the offerings with other bramhiins. ‘This is a detail of the form 
of worship on a large scale, at which time it occupies the officiating 
bramhiin two hours, 


Sxcr, X.—Meditation (Dhyantt.*) 


In this act of devotion, the worshipper (of Shivi for instance) 
closes his eyes, places his arms before him, and repeating the names 
of the god, ruminates thus :—‘ His colour is like a mountain of 
silver ; his body shines like the moon; he has four arms; in ono 
hand he holds an axe, in another a deer, with another bestows a 
blessing, and with the other forbids fear; he has five faces, and 
in each face three eyes; he sits on the water-lily ; the gods 
surround him, and celebrate his praise; he is clothed with the 
skin of a tiger ; he was before the world; he is the creator of the 
world; he removes fear from every living creature. While he 
meditates on the offerings, he proceeds thus :—' Oh ! ged, 1 give 
thee all these excellent things ;’ (recounting in his mind the names 
of all the offerings, one by one.) 

Both these forms of meditation are constantly used at the 
tine of worship, (podja.) Many things are related in the poorants 
respecting the meditation known to ascetics, who, by the power 
of Ghyand, discovered things the most secret. 


Scr. XIl—Repeating the Names of the Gods, (Jitpt)® 


Tux Hindoos believe that the repetition of the name of God 
is an act of adoration ; some add that the name of God is like fire, 
by which all their ains are consumed: hence repeating the names 
of the idols ia a popular ceremony among the Hindoos. 


In this act the worshipper, taking a string of beads, repeats 
the name of his guardian deity, or that of any other god ; counting 
by his beads 10, 28, 108, 208, and co on, adding te every 108 not 

= From dbyoi, to think. 


& Te 4 
ew 28 
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Jeas than one hundred more. This act+is not efficacious, however, 
‘unless the mn keep his mind fixed on the form of the idol. 
Many seo persons perform jiipt without beads, by counting 
their fingers. . 

. Ib is said that a person obtains whatever he seeks by persever- 
ing in this act of adoration, If he be desirous of a wife, or of 
children, or of money, (say a tac of rupees;) or seek recovery 
from sickness, or relief from misfortune; he begins to repeat the 
name of his god, and believes that he soon becomes subject to his 
wishes. Jipii makes an ossential part of the daily worship of a 
Hindoo : some mendicants continue it day and night, year after 
year, except when eating, sleeping, bathing, &c. 


The Tintri-sard contains the following account of the 
consecration of the bead-roll :—The person sits down on the floor 
of his house, and taking some green, red, black, yellow, and white 
paint, draws a water-lily on the floor, upon which he places a 
small brass dish ; and upon this, nine leaves of the ashwit/hi 
tree, and upon the leaves a string of beads, cow’s urine, cow-dang, 
sour-milk, milk, and clarified butter, mixing them together, and 
repeating an incantation : he then places honey, sugar, sour-milk, 
mulk, and clarified butter, upon the bead-roll, repeating another 
incantation; then some red lead and spices; and then, with 
incantations, he gives the bead-roll a soul, (prant,) and according 
to the usual forms worships it, and offers a burnt-offering to 
the god whose name he intends to repeat with this string of 

s. 


Sect. XI1.—Forn of Praise to the Gods, (Stivit.) 


Forms of praise to the i ead constitute a part of the daily 
worship of the Hindoos. ey spring not from emotions of 
gratitude, but are repeated as acts of merit, to draw down favours 
onthe obsequious worshipper.—In this act, the person draws his 
upper garment round his neck, joins his hand in a supplicating 
manner, and repeats the forms of praise with a loud voice, 
Examples:—‘ Oh! Shivi! thou art able to do every thing! 
Thou art the preserver of all! Thou art the fountain of life !— 
To Kartikt 3 ‘Thon art the god of gods ; therefore I come to thee, 
to enquire how I may sypees the praise of Shéétitla, that ahe may 
remove swellings on the y.’—To Shééttila: ‘I salute Shéétile, 
the goddess, for she can remove the fear of boils.” 


The Hindoos say, that by praise a person may obtain from 
the gods (who are fond of flattery) whatever ba. decison, The 
forms are taken from the shastrtis, though on some occasions, a 
person may recite words of his own inyention. 


FORMS OF PRAYER TO THE GoDs—PETITIONS &c. eg 


Seer. KIL—Forms of Prayer to the Gods, (Ktutlohtssp 


THESE prayers are principally found in the Tintrits ; a fow.in 
the poorantils. “They to the welfare of the petitioner here 
and hereafter ; and are given by a spiritual guide to his disci 
Eaamples:—O 1 Hinooman! when I go eastward, do thou 
preserve me! O ! son of Pityiintl ! when I proceed southward, do 
thou keep me! O! beloved con of K éahiiraé ;° when I go westward, 
do thou preserve me, O! Kamiigni !‘ keep me from danger when. 
{go northward. 0! Sagiri-pariigs* save me when I descend. 
OQ! burner of Liinka! (Ceylon,) deliver me from all danger. O1 
counsellor of Soogréévti! preserve my head.’ Iii this manner the 
person addresses petitions to this monkey-god, aa for his head, ao 
for the preservation of every member of his bady, from the fore- 
head to the toes, 


Ho who repeats this form twelve times beneath the tirki tree, 
will obtain long life, be the strongest man on earth, and the god- 
dess of fortune will never forsako his dwelling. If he repeat this 
kuvichitl seven times, at midnight, standing in water, he will be 
able to drive away from his body every kind of disease: if at any 
time, in any place, ho will obtain beauty, eloquence, wisdom, 
strength, victory, patience, and be free from fear and disease. If 
any one bind this ktivitcht (as a charm’) on his arm, he will 
obtain every desire of his heart. 


Sect. XIV.—Petitions and Vows, (Kamitnit and Maniinitt.) 


Tue Hindoos are continually resorting to their gods for parti- 
cular favours : if a person wish for a gon,* or any other blessing, 
he tukes rice, plantains, and sweetmeats, and goes to some idol ; 
and after worshipping it, and presenting offerings, asks the god to 
bleas him with a son. ‘This petition is called kamtnii; after 
putting up which he vows, that if the god grant his request, he 


© Késhiir85 was merried to the mother of Hinooman, (if marringes take plage 
among jnonkies,) and Hinooman was tho illegitimate son of Pitvatuit. 

4 ‘This monkey-god in called by this name, as the destroyer of evil desire; from 
kami, desire, and ht, to destroy. 


* Bagitstl, son, partigt, the cromer; allnding to his leaping acrous tho sen to 
Ceylon, : 


* Not only the Hindoos, but the Mifsiflmans also are much attached to charms, 


Tonce saw a Mifediman woman dropping slips of paper into the river, aud, upon 
inquiry, found thet they contained coms sacred words, and tha}, tho woman was 


Presenting these papers t the river-mint, Khajakhejtr, in hopes of obtalning relist 


188, Service, or 
* The Hindoos in general never pray for daughters, because they do not bring 
mush honour to the family : ‘are expensive, and they can ao athing for the 


family whea, the father is dead; whereas » son preserves his father's memory, 
perform the cerempnies for tho repoee f bis soul, snd. uourishes the family by la 
boura, 3 


220 vows. 


+ will offer to him two , OF present him with two loads" of 
sweetmeats ; this vow is called mantind. =~ 


In this manner the Hindoo asks for different blessings from his 
god ; such ag to become the servant of some European, or to have 
sickness removed, or for riches, a house, a wife, or for a son to be 
married. A woman prays for a husband who is absent. A 
mother prays that her sick child may recover. Thus the poor 
Hindoo carries his property to dumb idols, and knows nothing of 
the heppiness of casting all his cares on that glorious Being, ‘ who 
eareth for him.’ The vows made at such times are various. One 
promises to sacrifice a goat, a sheep, ora buffalo; another to 
present sweetmeats, or cloth, ornaments, money, rice, a house, a 
necklace, one hundred water-lilies, one thousand tooliisee leaves, 
or a grand supper. All these offerings come to the bramhins,' 


Ifthe god do not the requests and regard the vows 
made at these times, the Srorahipper sometimes vents his rage in 
angry expressions ; or, if the image be in his own house, he dashes 
it to pieces. Such an enraged worshipper sometimes says, ‘ Oh ! 
thou forsaken of the goddess Fortune, thou blind god ; thou canst, 
look upon others, but art blind to me.’ ‘ The gods are dyin ,) BAYS 
another, ‘ otherwise my five children would not have died; they 
have eaten my five children at once.’ ‘ After having worshipped 
this god no faithfully, and presented so many offerings, this is the 
shameful manner in which I am requited.’ Words ‘Teo these are 
common ; but this is in times when the passions of the worshippers 
are touched by the death of a child, or by sume dreadful misfortune : 
ans those who treat the gods so roughly are generally of the lower 
orders, 


Sect XV.— Vows, (Vritta.) 


Centain ceremonies, performed at stated times, frequently 
by females, are called by the name vritii. The following is an 
example of one of these ceremonies :—Atthe fifth of the increase 
of the moon, in the month Maght, what is called the Ptinchiiméé- 
‘Vritt is performed. On the day before the commencement of this 
geremony, the woman who is to perform it, eats food without salt, 
and only once in the day ; refrains from anointing her body with 
oil; eats rice that has not been made wet in cleansing; and puts 


* ‘That la, asmauch asaman can carry, at twice in the way the bearers carry 
water who pubs bamboo yoke on the shoulder, and suspend a jer of walar from 
atch end of the bamboo, 


a \ ‘The shastral bas declared that no gilts are to be received from the hands of 
shptdrits, except land or virgins. If, however, a bramhiiu have received s forbidden 
gilt, he ie directed to offer it to Vishnoo, and then distribute it among brambiius, 
<gmypating, for the removal of his.nin, the goyitré{ one hundred and eight times, of 
more, 
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on new apparel, The following morning she bathes ; after which 
the officiating bramhiin arrives at her house, and the things necessary 
fur the worship are brought : as,a new earthen jar, rice, aweetmeats, 
a new poita, a piece of new cloth, clarified butter, fruits, flowers,, 
&c. ‘the woman presents to the officiating bramhin, who sits in 
the house on # mat made of kooshi-grass, with his face towards the 
north or east, a piece of new cloth ; aud putting «cloth over her 
shoulders, and joining her hands, informs him that she intends to 
perform this vriitt! every month for six years, and prays him to 

come her representative in this work. “She then rises, and the 
brambiin, taking the shalgramé, places it before him, and performs 
the worship of Vishnoo and Likshméé. In the third and fourth 
years, on the day preceding and on the day of the worship, she 
eats rice not made wet in cleansing; the next year, on these 
days, only fruits ; the following year, on these two days, 
she fasts. On the last day, (at which time the six years 
expire,) the officiating brambtns attend, to whom she says, ‘I 
have now finished the six years’ vriti I promised: I pray you 
to perform another vriitit.’ She then gives to each a piece of 
cloth, a poita, and some betle-nut; and putting a cloth round her 
neck, and joining her hands, begs them to perform the necessary 
ceremonies. Placing the shalgramti before them, they then per- 
form the worship of of Shivi, Sooryt, Ginéshii, Vishnoo, and Door- 
ga; in which offerings are made of cloth, sweetmeats, &e. Next 
they worship the woman's spiritual guide; in which, amongst other 
things, an offering,.is made of a bamboo plate, having on it a num- 
ber of articles, and among the rest a piece of cloth. To this suc- 
ceeds the worship of Vishnoo, Lukshmeé, and the officiating priests, 
A priest next prepares an altar four cubits square, by spreading 
sand upon the ground: At three of the corners he fixes three pieces 
of wood, lights some straw, and then worships the fire; next he 
boils rice, and, with clarified butter, presents the burnt-offering. The 
female now puts a bamboo plate on her bead, and walks round the 
fire seven times ; then, standing still, she says, ‘O ! Ugneo! T call 
thee to witness, that I have performed this vritti six years.’ She 
says the same to the sun, the sbalgrami, and to the brambtins. 
Next she gives a fee, and distributes the gifts to the priesta and 
bramhiins. The bamboo plate which she placed on her head is 
laid up in the house, and the whole closes with a grand dinner to 
the brambtns and others. This is the form of a vriittt ona large 
scale, The Hindoos have, it is said, two or three hundred cere- 
monies called by this name. 


Savitree-oritit. In this ceremony the -wife ofa Hindoo, in 
the month Asharhif, worships her husband: she first presents 
to him a new garment, hangs a garland of flowers round his mieck, 
rubs his body with red lead and ointments; and while he sits on 
2 stool, worships him, presenting different. offerings to .bim 
repeating incantations, and praying that she may never be separat: 
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ed from him as het husband, nor ever become a widow. After a 
number of other services paid to him, among which she makes 
him partake ofa good dinner, she wallts round him seven times, 
and then retires. 


Adiri-singhasiint-vriitt is observed every day in Voishakhi 
for one year. During the thirty days, thirty women, the wives of 
brambiing, are entertained; a differént female each day. When 
the bramhiinéé arrives, a seat is given her on the porch,. and the 
mistress of the house washes her feet, fans her, ancints her head 
with oil, combs her hair, ornaments her forehead with paint, anoints 
her body with perfumes, and employs a female barber to paint the 
edges of her feet. After this she conducts ber into the house, 
where she is fed with all the dainties the house can afford, 
and dismissed with a gift of kourees, On the last of the thirty 
daya, in addition to this entertainment, a piece of cloth is presented 
tos bramhiingéé, The benefit expected from this vritw is, that the 
female who thus honours the wives of bramhtins shall be highly 
honoured by her husband in auother birth. 


Tt would be easy to multiply examples, for almost overy 
Hindoo female performs one or another of these vritis:* but this 
will bo sufficient. to give the reader an idea of these ceremonies ; 
from the merit of which some expect heaven, others children, others 
riches, others preservation from sickness, &¢.—The vritiis are a 
very lucrative source of protit to the bramhiins. 


Sect. XV1—Fasting, (Oopttvaait.) 


Fasting is another work of merit among the Hindoos. A 
common fast is conducted in the following manner :—the person 
abstains on the preceding day from rubbing his body with oil, and 
from eating, except once in the former part of the day. The next 
day he eats nothing; and on tho following day he eata once, 
worships some god, and entertains one or more bramhtns. Ifa 

eon be unable to fast to such a degree, he is permitted to take a 
ittle milk on the second day; if he be very weak, he may add 
fruit, curds, sweetmeats, &c. 


Some Hindoos fast on the 11th! of the increase, and the y 2th 
of the decrease of the moon in every month; on the llth in 


& Vriltis are unconditional vows to certain religions ceremeniea 5 but 
what is called mifniial (see s Penge enios ae promising & pre 
wont offerings on condition that the god bestow such or wueh a benefit. 


1 Widews this fast so strictly, that if a wide dyi Hh 
ef water wonll prolong lie her frends Soald scarcely ceo ee and 8 rangle 
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Shraviint, Bhadrt, and Kartikd * on the.12th in Shravint!; on 
the 14th of the decrease of the moon in Phalgoont ;* on the ¥th in 
Choitri ;° on the 8th in Bhadrd ;? and on the 8th in Ashwina.' In 
this month many natives of Hindoost’han fast on the first nine 
days of the maon, in honour of Doorga ;_and observe, as they say, 
a total abstinence, even from water. Fasts precede some of the 
festivals : after the death of parents, Hindoos fast three days ; after 
that of a husband, a wife fasts three days ; before offering an atone- 
ment, a fast is observed; the day any ‘im arrives at a holy 
place he fasta ; in fulfilling vows, the Hindoos keep many fasts; 
some persons enter into a resolution to fast every other day, and 
pemevere in this for years. Some renounce rice altogether, and 
keep a perpetual fast, living on milk, fruits, &. Others (pilgrims) 
offer a certain fruit to some idol, and renounce this kind of fruit, 
promising never to eat of it ngnin to the end of life. The gods, it 
is said, delight to see their followers renounce anything as an act 
of devotion or attachment to them. This person presents to 
bramhtins fruit thus renounced, on the aniversary of the day on 
which he renounced it.—Another custom, bearing a similarity to 
fasting, also prevails among the Hindoos :—In the months Asharht, 
Shraviint, Bhadri, and Ashwint, many renounce certain articles 
of diet, and others omit to be shaved, as acts of devotion tothe 

gods. 
The blessing expected from fasting is, that the person will 


ascend to the heaven of that god in whose name he observes 
the fast. 





Seer. XVIL—G@ifts, (Danit) 


PRESENTS to learned bramhiins; to those less learned ; to unlearn+ 
ed bramhiins ; to one whose father was a bramhtin, but his mother 
a shoddri ; and alms to the poor, are called by the name of dani. 
Tho things which may be presented are, whatever may be eaten, or 
worn, or is in use among Hindoos. These are the common gifta, but 
the shastriis have pointed out extraordinary gifts: a daughter in 


™ On the first of these days Vishnoo goes to sleep ; on the sooond he turns to the 
other aide; and on the third he awakes. 


® ‘The cocasion of this fast is thus related On a certain oocasion, Doorgs askett 


Shivil what would please him most, and be & work of the greatest merit, He replied, 
tohold « feat in hia name on the 14th of the wane of the moon in Phalgoont. 


© The birth-day of Raut. > Krishnt’s birth-dey. 
9 The time of the Doorga festival. 
From da, te gire. 
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tarriage without receiving a fee ;* pool of water;'’a shalgramt 
a house containing food, clothes, &c. for twelve months; gold _ 
cows; elephants; horses; palankeens; a road; a copy of a poo- 
rant; a mountain of gold,*silver, brass, rice, or otker articles ; 
land ;* @ person's whole property ; yea, even his life., 


There are three ways of presen ing a gift; one in which the 
person worships the receiver; another in which he gives as an act 
of benevolence ; and the last, in which the giver prays for some 
blessing on presenting his gift. Ifa shOddrii wish to present a gift 
to s bramhiin, be bathes, and carries it fasting : on arriving in the 
presence of the brambhiin, ho sprinkles the gift with water, ropeating 
an incantation that it may be thereby purified, and then presents 
it with such words%s these: ‘ Sir, I have presented to you this gift: 
let me have your blessing, that I may obtain heaven, or, that my 
father may obtain heaven, or that it may be imputed to me as an 
act of merit.’ 


If n man present land to bramhins, he will obtain heaven; 
ifa.cow, he will after death ride on a cow across the river Voitiirtinéé; 
if water, after death he will find refreshing water in his journey to 
Yumaliyt, (the residence of Yim, the regent of death) ; ifa house 


* The gencrality of the respectable Hindoos say, that receiving a fos for a 
daughter is like aclling flesh ; yet tho lower orders of “brambtinn commonly receive 
monty on giving a daughter in marrige. Formerly the Ilindoo rajes assisted the 
prambites by giviug thein moncy for the expenses of thoir weddings.” A. nlory ia re. 
intod of o raja, who was intreated Ly a brambiin to bestow a gift upon bitn for the 
expenres of his marriage. ‘The raja ordered him to put a garland round the neck of 
the firat woman he met, and let her beoome his wife. Tho brambiin wout out, and 
auot the raja'a mother returning from bathing. When about to put the garland ronud 
her neck, ahio demanded the reason of this strange conduct; which the brambiin ex- 
plained.” ‘The old lady told him to wait, and she would Uring about what he wanted. 
She eat at the door of the palace, and compelled her won to come and iuvite her in, 
She replied, that she was beoomo the wife of such & brambitn, and that she must 
with her new husband. The raja, thunderstruck, called for’ the bramli{n, gave hitn 
a thousand rapees towards his wedding, and bronght his mother into the house again. 

* Pools aro dug every year in all parts of Bengal, aud offered to all creatures, uc- 
companied with a number of ceremonies, 


® Tho height of these mountain.gifta i given in the Pooshkirt-khifndit of the 
Piidmi-poorant. Tt must not be supposed that they are very Inrge ; ut it is neces 
nary that figures of trees, deer, &c. should be seen on them. In one of tho sturitees is 
tn Aooonnt of @ prostitute, who offered a mountain of guld. About the year 1704, 
Chitnooghoshit, a kaist’hit of Midnapore, gavetto the bramhiinn an artificial mountain 
of gold, A little before this, Gopalii-krishnit, 4 voidyit of Rajil-nifgifri, presouted to 
the brambitns three mountains, one of gold, another of rice, and auother of the weds 
of sessmum. 

x It in vory common for rich Iand-owners to make presents of Jand to bramhifas, 
At a shraddhi for a father or «mother, s pieos of land, or its value in monoy, is in- 
variably given to brambtins, unless the Fag! Ve poor. Many of the Hindoo rajas 
sought out poor bramhting, and gave Eset) of land. “A story is related of 
Kasrttee-chiindr¥, raja of Burdwan, who once ® poor fatherless boy, the son 
of a brombifa, tending cattle : he gave hima village, with as much land as be 
could ran over without stopping ; and disinherited the ehGodri who had dared to 
employ the eon of a bramhifn in so moan an occupation, ‘The nainc raja ordered a 
man to be ent in pioces, for refusing to restore to a braunhiin a grant of land which the 
former had bought in » lot offered for sale, 
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to brambiins, he will obtain a palace in heaven ; if an umbrella te a 
bramhiin, he will not suffer, in another world, from the rays of the 
gun ; if shoes, in his way to heaven he will not suffer from the 
heat of the ground ; if perfumes to brambiins, he will never, after 
death, receive an offensive smell ; if medicine to the blind, he wiil 
be delivered from darkness hereafter; ifa daughter to a bramhtin; 
welthont a fee, he will gain as much asif he had given the whole 
world. 


Sgcr. XVIII.—Lntertuining Bramhiine. 


As might be expected in a system formed by bramhiins, honour- 
ing them with a feast is represented as anact of the highest merit. 
At the close of all religious ceremonies, bramhiins are entertained ; 
private individuals, during particular holidays, make a feast for 
one or more bramhtins ; a person on his birth-day, on the anniver- 
sary of the day in which received the initiating incantation, or at 
the full moon, or at any feast, entertains bramhins, During the 
whole of the month Voishakhi, it is very meritorious to give 
feauts to bramhiins, 


Scr. XIX.—Various Worke of Merit. 


Tu Hindoo lawgivers have established several customs, 
which, if separated from idolatry, would be worthy of the highest 
commendation : they promise to the obedient the greatest rewards 
in a future state. 


Among these we may place hospitality to strangers.’ The 
traveller, when he wishes to reat for the night, goes to a house, 
and says, ‘Iam Utit’hee’; ie, I am tobe entertained at your 
house. The master or mistress of the house, if of a hospitable dis- 
position, gives him water to wash his feet, a seat, tobacco, 
water to drink, &¢. After these refreshments, they give him 
fire-wood, a new earthen pot to cook in,‘ rice, split peas, oil, 
epices, &c. ‘Ihe next morning he departs, somtimes without 
saying any thing, and at other times he takes leavet In the 


7 Munoo says, ‘No guest must be dismissed in the evening by a house-keoper: he 
issent by the returning oun, and whether he come in iit seasoa or museasovably, he 
anuist not sojaurn in the house without entertainment. Let not himeelf eat any delicate 
food, without asking his guest to of it: the satisfaction of a gnest will as- 
suredly bring the housekeeper, wealth, reputation, long life, aud a place in heaven.’ 


+ Almost every Hindoo is elther constantly or ocoasionally his own cook. 
* ‘The Hindoos have no word for ‘ thank Jorn their common langage, and 
i 


gratitude iteelf appears to constitute no part of it virtues. The greatest benefits 
conferred very rarely meet with evon the least ackuowledgment. Ihave knows 
29 
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houses of the poor or the covetous, a stranger meets with worse 
entertainment, Not unfrequently the mistress of the house 
execuses herself to a person wishing to become a guest, and among 
other things alieges, that there are none but women and children 
at home. It is not very uncommon for a traveller to go to several 
houses, and to be refused atall. ‘This is partly owing to fear, that 
the atranger may plunder the house in the night. here persons 
have porches at the outside of their houyes, they have Jess fear, as 
the stranger is then kept at a distance. This hospitality to strangers 
is indeed sometimes abused by athief, who robs the house and de- 
camps, Yet if'a person refuse to entertain a stranger, the shestrit 
declares that all the sins of the guest become his, and his works 
of morit becyme the guest's, The traveller sometimes murmurs on 
gving away, exclaiming that the people of this village are so 
depraved, that they refuse a handful of rice to a traveller. Ifa 
family are unable through poverty to entertain a guest, the 
shastrii orders that they shall beg for his relief. The stranger 
after eating must take nothing uncooked from the house. 


Ayperson of the name of Goltiki-Chindri-Rayi, of Serampore, 
formerly sirkar to the Danish East India Company, has perticularly 
distinguished himselfin tho present day, as the most eminent 
Hindoo in Bengal for liberality to strangers. Upon an avernge, 
two bundred travellers or mendicants were formerly fed daily 
at and from his house ; and it is said that he expended in this 
manner fifty thousand rupees annually, 


Another work of charity is the digging of pools by the side of 
public roads, to supply the thirsty traveller with water. The 
cutting of these ponds, and building flights of steps in order to 
descend into them, is in many cases very expensive : four thousand 
rupees are frequently expencied in one pond, including the expense 
attending the setting it apart to the use of the public ; at which 
time an assembly of bramhiins is collected, and certain formulas. 
from the shustris read by a priest ; among which, in the name of 
the offerer, he says, ‘I offer this pond of water to quench the 
thirst of mankind.’ At the close of the ceremony, a feast is given 
to the assembled brambhiins, who are also dismissed with presents, 


European physicians perform the most extraordinary oures op the bodies of tho 
natives gratuitously, withouts solitary imstanes oeeurring of s single individnal 
returning to acknowledge the favour. Amongst the higher orders of Hindoos, how. 
ever, the master of a house sometimes saya to o guest on his departure, ‘ Yon will 
excuse all inattention ;’ and the guest replies, ‘Oh ! sir, you are of a distinguished 
eaate! What shall J say in return for the manner in which I have been entertained ! 
Buch food ! such a bed! " But thie is like yourself, Noone entertains a guest as you 
do, May Litkshmss (the goddess of riches) ever dwell in your house,’ 


L suppose, that in all eastern countries it is a castom for guesta to be thus 
entertained et private houses. The address of our Lord to hia disciples seews to 
intimate that such was tlie casc among the Jows: ‘ And into whateoever city or town 
ye shell evter, enquire who in it is worthy ; and there abide till ye go thence, Aud 
‘whosoever shall not receive you, when ye doyart ‘out of that house, &u. * 
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1¢ is unlawful for the owner ever afterwards to appropriate this 
pond to his own private use. If the water be very clear and 
sweet, the offerer is complimented as a person with whose merits 
the gods are pleased, A of Burdwan, of the name of 
Bamit-pali, is mentioned as having prepared as many as a hundred 
ools in different places, and given them for public use, Persons 
inhabiting villages where water was scarce, used to petition this 
ublic benefactor to cut a 1 for them ; and, after obtaining 
leave of the raja, he bestowed upon them this necessary blessing.” 


The planting of trees to afford shade to travellersis another 
act of merit among the Hindoos, and, in a hot climate like 
this, deserves to be classed among actions that are commendable. 
Some trees also are considered as sacred, and the planting of them 
is therefore deemed a religious act The trees thus planted are 
generally the Ushwiit’hd," the vitt,’ vilwt,' Ushokw,’ vikoolif,* 
plikshi," oodoombirt;' shingshipa,* tmali! jéévu-pootré’" &c. 
At the time of planting these trees, no religious ceremony takes 
place ; but when they are dedicated to public or sacred uses, tho 
ceremony called priitisht’ha is performed. The person who plants 
one ishwit'hd," one nimbi,° two chiimpiki, three nagikéshwiri,* 
seven talif," end nine cocoanut trees, and devotes them with their 
fruit, shade, &c. to public uses, is promised heaven. 


About twenty yearsago, 2 landowner of Pati-dtthi, about 
fourteen miles from Calcutta, planted an orchard by a public road, 
placed a person to keep it, and dedicated it to the use of travellers 
ofall descriptions; who are permitted to enter it, and take as 
tnuch fruit as they can eat on the spot. Krishnt-visoo, of Ualcutta, 
made a road’ from Kittiki to the temple of Jiigtnnat’hi, in Orissa, 
and planted a double row of fruit trees on the sides of this road 
for the use of pilgrims going to the temple. The pilgrims cook 
their food, sleep under the shade of these trees, and cat the fruit 
which they yield. He also cut larxge pool near the temple, to 
supply these pilgrims with water. Raja Sookhi-mtyt, of Caleutta, 
who died in the year 1811, left 100,000 rupees to be appropriated. 
to the repairs and improvement of the road to the temple of 
Jtigiinnat’ht, in Orissa, and to assist pilgrims going there in 
paying the tax to Government. 


In some parts, in the aultry months Voishakht and Jyoisht’ht, 


~ © Cutting wolls made & men famous in patriarchal times : a well, said to be 
Fart fips existed in Samaria at the commencement of the Christian era. John 
iv. 6 12, 


® Ficus religiass 4 Ficus Indios,  ¢ Aigle marmelos, — Jonesin agoca, 

|» Ficus venom. | Ficus glomerata. —* Dalbergia Sisso. 
: pictoriua = Unascertained, —* Ficus religion. = 9 Molin 
azadirachta, PF Michelin champaca. 1 Mesuaferen, —* Boransua fiabelliformin, 


* There are very few good public roads in Beugal 
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rich Hindoos, as an act of merit, erect sheds by the public roads, 
and supply travellers gratis with water and other refreshments, 


For tho comfort of travellors, lodging-houses are erected b: 
opulent Hindoos on the side of public roads, in some of whi 
travellers are supplied with refreshments gratis. 


Srcr. XX.—Reuding and hearing Pooranits. 


AT the close of most of the poorantls, the writers affirm, that 
itisan act of the greatest merit, extinguishing all sin, for the 
people to read these works, or hear them read. Those principally 
recited in Bengal, as an act of merit, aro the Mihabharttt, the 
Shréz-bhagivatt, the Kaliki poorant, the Ootkuli and Kalié- 
khtindts.* 


Some auspicious day, in the month Kartiki, Maghi, or Voi- 
shakhii, is chusen, on the day preceding which the bramhiins are 
entertainod. A shed, covered with thatch and open on all sides, 
is prepared, sufficiently large, if the ceremony be on a grand acale, 
to acconnnodate four or five thousand people, At one end, a place 
rather elevated is prepared for the person who is to read ; and the 
other end, if there Le u portico to the house, is enclosed by a cur- 
tain, from whence the women hear, and peep through the crevices, 
Mats are spread for the people to sit on, the brambiius in one place, 
and the kayist’his in anotier,* and the shdddriis in another. On 
the appointed day all take their places: the people, on entoring, 
make prostration to the shalgramt and to the bramhiins. Tho 
person at whose exponse this is performed, after bathing, enters 
the assembly, acquaints the piindits with his design, and asks 
leave to choose those who are to read; to each of whom he pre- 
sents a picee of cloth, directing him what to do. The reader 
(Pat'htki) sits on the elevated seat ; below him. on the right and 
left, sit the examiners, (Dhartkis) ; and before him the Stidisyts, 
who decide upon the exactness of the copy. Two persons (Shrotas) 
sit in front, and in the name of the householder hear it read. 
Before the recitation begins, a bramhitn in his name presents a 
garland of flowers, and some white paint, to the shalgramt ; places 
very thick garlands on the neck, arms, and head of the reader, and 
anoints his breast and forehead with white paint ; and afterwards 
places garlands round the necks of the bramhtins ard some of the 


* The two last works are parts of the Skiiadt poorantl. 


+ When a kaydat’hi has a poorant{ read at hia own house, before the recital 
commences the offictating bramhita worships the book, the euthor, and the parson 
whose actions are celebrated in this work. Flowers, ‘rico, a buratoffering, &c. are 
presented to the book, and to the persons worshipped. 
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shdddris, The Patbikd then (about nine or ten o'clock in the fore- 
noon) beings to read one of these poorantis aloud. The first day 
they sit about an hour ; but on the sneceeding days they begin at 
seven and continue till twelve ; and in the afternoon meet again, 
when the meaning of what was read in the forenoon in Stingskritii 
is to be given in Bengalee, by the Kit’hitki, or speaker ; who takea 
the seat of the Pat’htku, placing the shalgramdé upon a stand before 
him. At times the passions of the multitude are greatly moved ; 
when some one perliaps presents the reader with a piece of inoney, 
The whole is closed at dusk, when the people retire, and converse 
upon what they have heard. This method is pursued from day to 
day till the book is finished. ‘he recitation of the Mihabharitt 
occupies four months, of the Shré3-bhagiiviiti about one. 


Some persons entertain the guests on the last day instead of 
the first, dismissing the Lrambiius with presents. it is said, that 
not Jess than 100,000 rupees have becn sometimes expended by 
rich men at such recitals. The person who causes these books to 
be read, is promised great future rewards. 


Szcr, XX1.—Sacred Rehearsals, (Geétit. 


Tak Hindoos, as an act of merit, employ persons to sing those 
parts of their shastris, which contain the history. of their 
‘ods. These songs have been composed in tho Bengalee 
from the following, ainong other shastriis: the Chiindéé, Rama- 
yint, the Mihabhariti, the Shr#é-bhagiviti, the Ginga-vakyii- 
vitldé, the Kalikt, Pudmi, and Shivii poorants, and the Kashés- 
khiindd. The names of the songsare: Kaléé-keérttint, Unntda- 
miingilii, Krishni-miingilti, Ginga-bhiktee-tiriinginés, Kiivee. 
kYnktint, Miniisa-mingtlt. Hiree-siingkéértiint, Péérdr-ganv, 
Dhipér-gant. 


Asa specimen of the manner in which this singing is conduct- 
ed, I insert an account of the performance called Ktivee-kiinkinv. 
—Sometimes a rich man bears the expense, and ut others half a 
dozen persons join in it. If the former, he has the rehearsal in his 
own yard ; and if several unite, it is done in some suitable place in 
the village, after the place has been swept, and an awning put over 
it. Eight or ten singers of any caste, attended by four or five musi- 
cians are employed. Upon the ancles of all the singers are loose 
brass rings, which make a gingling noise: in the left hand is held 
a brush inade from the tail of the cow of ‘lartary; and in the 
right, round flat pieces of metal, which by being shook, make a 
jingling noise. The drum continues to beat till ali the people 


* From goi, sing, 
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have taken their places; after which the chief singer steps forth, 
and after a short preface begins to sing, moving his feet, waving 
his hands, and now and then dancing. The softer music also playa 
at intervals, and the other singers take parts, waving the cow tails, 
and dancing with a slow motion. When the passions of the hearers 
are affected, some throw small pieces of money at the feet of the 
principal singer. ‘Ihe performance continues during the day for 
nearly six hours, and is renewed again at night, 


These rehearsals are in some instances continued a month : 
each day # new song is chosen. ‘he inferior singers receive about 
eight-pence a day each ; and for this trifle sing till they are black 
in the face, and become quite hoarse. The performance being out 
of doors, is very unfavourable to vocal éfforts, and the exertions 
of the singers are in consequence very painful. ‘The gifts to those 
singers who excel, often increase the allowance considerably ; and 
at the time of their dismission, the performers have garments, &ec. 

wesented to thom. A feast to the brambiins concludes the re- 
earsal. Sometimes women are employed, though not frequently. 


The hearing of these songs, however filthy some of them may 
be, is considered as an act of religious merit, 


Srcr. XXII.—Hanging Lamps in the Air. 


In the month Kartikt, the Hindoos suspend lamps in the air 
on bambvos, in honour of the gods, and in obedience to the shastrts, 
I cannot learn any other origin of this custom than this, that as 
the offerings of lamps to particular gods is considered as an act of 
merit, 80 this offering to a the gods, during the auspicious month 
Kartiki, is supposed to procure many benefits to the giver. 


Sect. XXIII.—Method of preventing Family Misfortunes. 


Ir a Hindoo die on an unlucky day, the shastrits declare 
that not only the whole race of such a person, but the very 
trees of his garden will perish. To prevent these direful effecta, a 
ceremony calied Pooshkira-shantce is performed in the night, by 
the river side, orin some plain; where two brambins sit on an 
altar, and worship the nine planets, also Yumi, Chitri-goopti, 
Pooshktrt-pooroosht,’ and the shalgramt ; and afterwards offer a 
sacrifice. One of the bramhiins then makes the images of Yitmit 


¥ Y&imi is the judge of the dead; Chitra-gooptf is his recorder ; and Poosbkitri, 
pooroorhd)  liiud of infstior deity, wb resides with Y iad, 
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and Pooshicdri-pooroosht 3 One with cow-dung, and the other with 
paste made of rice. ‘To these images he imparts souls, worships 
the knife, slays # fish, and offers it in two parts, with some blood, 
to the cow-dung and paste images. The person who performs this 
ceremony then dismisses the two bramhiins with fees, and avoids 
seeing their faces any more on that night. 


Secr. XX1V.—Ceremony for removing the Evils following bad 
Omens. 


Yr a thunder-bolt fall on a house; ifa vulture, or hargilla 
(the siguntic erane,) alight on it; or if shackals or owls lodge in 
it; or if a shackal bowl in the yard in the day-time, some evil will 
befall the pergous livingiu this house. ‘Io prevent this, the cere- 
amony called Udbhootii-shantee is performed ; which comprises the 
worship of Briimha and other gods, the burnt-sacrifice, repeating 
the name of a certain deity, &c. 


Sxcr. XXV.— Ceremonies performed while sitting on a dead Body 


In the former edition of this work, I inserted a pretty long 
account of a number of strange ceremonies, principally drawn from 
the tiintris, and known under the name of Sadhtint. One of 
these rites is performed while sitting on a dead body ; and the 
whole are practised under the superstitious notion that the wor- 
shipper will obtain an interview with his guardian deity, and be 
empowered to work miracles, 


The late Rami-Krishn¥, raja of Natori, employed the greater 
art of his time in repeating the name of his guardian deity, and 
in other gloomy and intoxicating rites. The princess who had 
adopted him, and who had become his spiritual guide, was offend- 
ed on perceiving bis turn of mind. A little before his death, he 
performed the Shtvi-sadhtnt, aud bis house steward, a bramhin, 
provided for him a dead body and other necessary articles ; and it 
3s affirmed, that while the raja was sitting on the dead body, 
(which was placed in the temple of Kaléé, built by the raja at 
Natori,") he was thrown from it to the river Nartidi, a distance 
of about halfa mile’ After a long search, the raja was found on 
this spot in a state of insensibility, and ina few days after he 
died. I give this story as it was related to me by two or three 
brambtus. ‘that the raja performed tbe Shiivii-sadhiind is very 
probable. 


* ‘The raja is enid to have endowed this temple with lands, &c, of the annual 
value of 160,060 rupees, 
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Sacer, XXVI—Ceremonies for removing, subduing, or 
destroying Enemvies. 


THE tintrii shastris, and even the védis, have laid down the 
forms of an act of worship to remove an enemy to a distance, to 
bring him into subjection, or to destroy him. ‘Ihis worship is ad- 
dressed to the yogin3s, or other inferior deities, before a female 
image made of cow-dung, or » pan of water, on a Tuesday or Satur- 
day, at the darkest hour of the night. Many incantations are re- 
peated, and some bloody sxcrifices offered. ‘Ihe worshipper ex- 
pects, that by the power of these incantations his enemy will be 
seized with some dreadful disease, and will thus perish by the un- 
seen hand of the yoginéis If a person hear that his enemy is 
performing these ceremonies for his destruction, he pays another 
person to perform similar rites, to prevent any evil arising to him. 


The Hindoos have also a great variety of incantations, which 
are supposed to possess the same power as charms in Europe. For 
destroying the cattle or goods of an enemy, incantations ave used ; 
ag well as to hinder cows from calving, milk from yielding butter, 
&e, Another incantation is used to extract fish bones from the 
throat. They have incantations also for almost every dixcase ; as, 
the headache, tooth-ache, fever, dysentery, leprosy, madness, burns, 
scalds, eruptions on the skin, &c. “In the tooth-nche they are taught 
to imagine, that hy the power of the incantation a sinall grub is ex- 
tracted from the tooth. An incantation is repented to make a tree 

w in the belly of an enemy, as well as to obtain preservation 
from snakes, tigers, witches, ghosts, and all other destructive 
things ; and to drive away serpents, or wild beasts. If any ono 
has been rolhed, he provails upon a person to read an incantation 
to discover the thief. If any oue, who has power to injure another, 
be offended, the Hindoos read an incantation to appease him. Ifa 
person has a trial depending in a court of justice, he reads an in- 
cantation while putting on his turban, that he may gain his cause. 
Phe caste of Hindoos who keep snakes for a. show, repeat incanta- 
tions that they may handle these snakes without harm, Other in- 
cantions are mentioned, by which a person ia able to conceal him- 
self, when in the act of doing any thing requiring secrecy. 


Sxct, XXVil—Impure Orgies, with Flesh, epirituous 
Liquors, &e. (Poirnubhishékit.) 


Some of the worshippers of the female deities assume the pro- 
fession of briimhticharées; among whom the ceremony called 
pddrnabhishéki is known, and which is performed in the night, in 


* Some incantations must be read every day, others preserve their power three, 
and some sight days; bot no incantation will keep good longor than eight days, with- 
out being read afresh. 
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a secret manner, at the house of the person who understands the 
formulas. He who wishes to be initiated into these rites, raises an 
altar of earth in the house appointed, and scatters some peas on it, 
which sprout out by the time the altar is used. On the day pre- 
ceding the rites, he performs the vriddhee-shraddhiti in the name 
of his deceasod ancestors; and during the whole of the following 
night, repeats the name of the goddess to be worshipped, rehearses 
her praise, eats fiesh, drinks spirits, &c. On the following dey, 
he takes to the house appointed some flesh, (of any animal,) 
spirituous liquors, rice, fish, and many other offerings ; with 
nine females of different castes, (one of which must be a bram- 
hiin’s daughter,) ond nine men, (brimbicharéés;) with one 
female for the priest, and another for himself. The priest next 
takes nine pans of water, and places on them branches of different 
trees, and sets up some plantain trunks around them ; after which 
the person to be initiated presents a garment to the priest, and 
intreata him to anoint him. The priest then offers to the goddess, 
an intoxicating beverage made with the leaves of hemp ; of which 
all nt, both women and men partake. He next rubs on the 
forcdhends of the persons present some red lead, and worships the 
ddess, the guardian deity of the person to be initiated, making 
he latter repeat it ; and worships the men and women who are 
resent, presenting to each a piece of cloth and other offerings. 
Rent the priest gives to the women spirituous liquors, in ew 
made ofthe cocoanut, or of human skulls. What they leave 
taken out of the cups, mixed together, and given to the men. Tho 
‘women then arise one by one, and, dipping the branches into tho 
pans of water, sprinkle the person to initiated, repeating incan- 
tations. This action is repeated by the priest, who changes the 
nome of the disciple, aid gives him one expressive of the state into 
which he is entering, as, Antindii-nat’hi, i. e., the lord of joy. If 
after this the disciple should become a religious mendicant, he is 
called a Vytiktavt-dhoott : if he continue in a secular state, he is 
called a Gooptavti-dhostt.* All the persons present continue 
repeating the names of their guardian deities, and at in 
partake of the offerings, without considering the distinctions of 
caste, or the unlawfulness of the food. After midnight, acts of 
obscenity are perpetrated so abominable, that the bramhtin who 
gave me this account could only repeat them in part. After this, 
the priest worships one or more females, the daughters of bramhiins, 
and sacrifices a goat to Bhiigiiviitéé. The initiated then offers a 


___> The first of these two names implies, that the person makee no secret of his 
being in the order into which he is initiated. Ho therefore becomes & religions 
mendicant, and publicly drinks and amokes intoxicating herbs. The letter, after 
initiation, continues in a seoular state, end drinks spirituous liquors in secret. 


< Rami-nat’hif, the second Singekritit it i college, informed 
friend of ming, that he once watched one of bes Sroste mmebeorve when. spirite 
were poured on the head of # naked woman, while another drank them ax they rao 
from her body. 3 
30 
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present of money to the Print, and to the females and, males 
present. ‘The remainder the night is spent in eating, drinking 
spirits, and repeating the names of different deities. @ aborn- 
inable ceremonies are enjoined in most of the ttintri shastris. 
The bramhtin who gave me this account had procured it from a 
brimbicharés, by pretending that he wished to perform. these 
rites. 

Ta the year 1809, Trikonit. 68, a tavii-dhostt died 
at Kalée. heed, in the followii oP wens a ho days before his 
death he dug a grave near his hut, in a place surrounded by three 
vilwi trees, which he himself had planted. In the evening he 
placed a lamp in the grave, in which he made an offering of flesh, 

wna, rice, &c, to the shackals, repeating it the next evening. 
e following day he obtained from a rich native ten rupees wort 
of spirituous liquors, and invited a number of mendicants, who 
sat drinking with him till twelve at noon, when he asked amon; 
the spectators at what hour it would be full moon ; being informed, 
he went and satin his grave, and continued drinking liquors. 
Just before the time for the full moon, he turned his head towards 
the temple of Kaléé, and informed the spectators that he had 
come to Kaléé-ghatt with the hope of seeing the goddess, not the 
image in the temple. He had frequently been urged by different 
persons to visit the temple; but though he had not assigned a 
reason for his omission, he now asked, what he was to ‘go and seo 
there:-a temple? He could see that where he was. piece of 
stone made into a face, or the silver hands? He could see 
stones and silver any where else. He wished to see the 
ddess herself; but he had not, in this body, obtained the sight. 
Fowever, he had still 2 mouth and a tongue, and he would aguin 
call upon her. He then called out aloud, twice, ‘Kaléé! ee! 
and almost immediately died ;—probably from excessive intoxi- 
cation. The spectators, though Hindoos, (who in general despise 
a drunkard,) considered this man as a great saint, who had 
foreseen his own death when in health : he had not less than four 
hundred disciples, 


The persons who have gone through the ceremony of Poornab- 
hishékt conceal this fact as much as possible, as thedrinking of spirits 
is disgraceful. They renounce all the ceremonies of the otherHindoos, 
as far as they can do it without incurring disgrace and loss of caste. 


Two bramhiins, who sat with me when I was finishing this 
account, assured me, that the drinking of spirits was now 80 com- 
mon, that out of sixteen Hindoos, two drank spirits in secret, and 
about one in sixteen in public.‘ Several of the Hindoo rajas, who 


4 They offer, or pretend to offer, these spirits to the idol, and then the drinking, 
‘or drinking to excess, ia no crime in the opi of there briimbYcharées, Amongst 
the wt Hindoos, the sink of feah is acrime, but eating Sesh that bas been 

‘to an image is an innocent action, 
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had received the initiating incantations of the female deitied,;. are 
said to have given themssives up to the greatest exceasea in drink- 
ing spirita. . 


Szor. XXVIL—Burning of Widows alive. 


Tux following and other passages from the Hindoo shastrtis 
have no doubt given rise to this singularly shocking practice. 


*O Fire, let these women, with bodies anointed with clarified 
butter, eyes (coloured) with stibium, and void of tears, enter thee, 
the parent of water, that they may not be separated from their 
husbands, but may be in union with excellent husbands, be sinless, 
and jewels among women.—Rig-védit. 


‘ There are $5,000,000 bairs on the human body. The woman 
who ascends the pile with her husband, will remain so many years 
in heaven—As the snake-catcher draws the serpent from its 
hole, so she, rescuing her husband, (from hell,) rejoices with 
him—The woman who expires on the fun ile with her 
husband, purifies the family of her mother, her father and her 
busband.—If the husband be a bramhtnicide, an ungrateful 
person, or a muderer of his friend, the wife by burning with him 
purges away his sina—There is no virtue ter than a virtu- 
ous’ woman's burning herself with her husband—No other 
effectual duty is known for virtuous women, at any time after the 
death of their lords, except casting themselves into the same 
fire—As long as a woman, in her successive transmigrations, shall 
decline burning herself, like a faithful wife, on the same fire with 
her deceased lord, so long shall she not be exempted from spring- 
ing again to life in the body of some female animal.’—~Ungira. 


‘Ifa woman who had despised her husband, and had dono 
what was contrary to his mind, should (even) from mercenary 
motives, as fear, or & suspension of the reasoning powers, die with 
her husband, she shall be purged from all (crimes,)’"—Mithabharitti. 


Though be have sunk to a region of torment, be restrained 
in dreadful bonds, have reached the place of anguish, be seized by 
the imps of Yimt, be exhausted of strength, and afilicted and 
tortured for his crimes ; still, as a t-catcher unerringly dra; 

a serpent from his hole, so does she ww her husband fom hell, 
and ascend with him to heaven by the power of devotion.—If the 


« ‘Tho terms SadhwBé and Sittsé, here rendered virtuous, are thus explained 
Herestil :—commiserating with her husband in trouble, weioing in his joys, neglect. 
ing herself when he ia gone from home, and dying at his death’ In the Mitahyit 
poorant! it is said, ‘By the favour of a chaste woman (Sadhw8s) the universe ls preserv- 
ed, on which account she is to be regarded by kings and people aa a goddens.” 
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wife be within one day's Joumey of the Place where the husband 
died, and signify her wish to with him, the burning of his 
corpse shall be delayed till her arrival—If the husband die on tho 
third day of the wife’s menstrual discharge, and she desire to burn 
with him, the burning of his corpse shall be delayed one day to 
accommodate ber,'— Vyastt. 


‘If the husband be out of the country when he dies, Jet the 
virtuous wife take his slippers, (or any thing else which belongs to 
bis dress,) and binding them (or it) on her breast, after purification, 
enter a separate fire—Briimhit pooranit. 


‘A bramhiin&é cannot burn-herself on a separate pile.’ Gottttimt. 
—But this is an eminent virtue in another woman,’ Ooshiina. 


‘A woman with a young child, pregnant, doubtful whether 
she is pregnant or not, or menstruous, cannot ascend the pile. 
Vrihiin-naritdeeytt poorentc: The Vishnoo poorant adds, ‘or 
lately brought to bed, (within 26 or 30 days,) cannot,’ &. 


I do not find, that it is common for women to reveal their 
intention of being burnt with their husbands while both parties 
are in health. A few, however, avow this in confidence to their 
husbands, and there may be circumstances in the family which 
may lead to the expectation of such an event. In some families, 
for several generations, the widow invariably perishes at the death 
of her husband; and thus established custom exacts thie self- 
immolation from every woman, who has been so unhappy as to 
have become united to such a family. How shocking to the female 
herself, had she Christian feelings, to know that such adeath awaits 
ber! How shocking to the son, had he the feelings of a man, to 
know that he is doomed to perpetrate so horrible a matricide! 


When the husband is directed by the Physician to be carried 
to the river side, there being then no hopes of his recovery, the wife 
declares her resolution to be burnt with him.‘ In this case, she is 
treated with great respect by her neighbours, who bring her deli- 
cate food, &., and when the husband is dead, she again declares her 
resolution to be burnt with his body. Having broken a small, 
branch from the mangoe tree, she takes it with her, and proceeds to 
the body, where she sits down. The barber then paints the sides 
of her feet red; after which she bathes, and puts on new clothes. 
During these s preparations, the drum beats a certain sound, by which 
it is known, that a widow is about to be burnt with the corpse of 
her husband. On hearing this all the village assembles, The son, 
or if there be no sou, a relation, or the head man of the village 


1 Dying in the sight of the Gangos is not considered as absolutely n 
ower. fo roman perseh with the dead body ; and sometimes » eras forbide th 
removal of her sick buaband, assuring her friends, that she means to be burnt, and 
thus make the salvation of her husband certain without the help of Ginga, 
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provides the articles necessary for the ceremony. A hole is first 
dug in the ground, round which stakes are driven into the earth, 
thick green stakes laid across to form a kind of bed; and upon 
these are laid, in abundance, dry faggots, hemp, clarified butter, 
pitch, &&, The officiating bramhtin now causes the widow to re- 
eat the formulas, in which she prays, that ‘as long as fourteen 
Andris reign, or as many years as there are hairs on her head, she 
may abide in heaven with her husband; that the heavenly dancers 
during this time may wait on her and her husband; and that by 
this act of merit the ancestors of her father, mother, and hus- 
band, may ascend to heaven,’ She now presents her ornaments to 
her friends, ties some red cotton on both wrists, puts two new 
combs in her hair, paints her forehead, and takes into the end of 
the cloth that she wears some parched rice and kourees, While 
this is going forward, the ‘dead | body is anointed with clarified 
butter and bathed, prayers are repeated over it, and it is dreased in 
new clothes. The son next takes a handful of boiled rice, prepared 
for the purpose, and, repeating an incantation, offers it in the. name 
of his deceased father. Ropes and another Pisce of cloth are spread 
upon the wood, and the dead body is then laid upon the pile. The 
widow next walks round the funeral pile seven times, strewing 
parched rice and kourees as she goes, which some of the spectators 
endeavour to catch, under the idea that they will cure diseases.’ The 
‘widow now ascends the fatal pile, or rather throws herself down 
upon it by the side of the dead body. A few female ornaments 
having been laid over her, the ropes are drawn over the bodies 
which are tied together, and faggots pireed upon them, The son 
then, averting his head, puts fire to the face of his father, and at the 
anme moment several persons light the pile at different sides, when 
women, relations, &¢. get up 2 cry: more faggots are now thrown. 
upon the pile with haste,and two bamboo levers are brought over 
the whole, to hold down the bodies and the pile.* Several persons 
are employed in holding down these levers, and others in throwing 
water upon them, that they may not be scorched. While the fire 
is burning, more clarified butter, pitch, and ts, are thrown into 
it, till the bodies are consumed. It may take about two hours 
before the whole is burnt, but I conceive the woman must be dead 
in a few minutes after the fire has been kindled. At the close, each 
of the pergous who have been employed, takes up a burning stick 
and throws it on the remaining fire. The bones, &. that may be 
left, are cast into the Ganges. The where the bodies have 
been burnt is plentifully washed with water; after which the son 
of the deceased makes two balls of boiled rice, and, with an incan- 


© Mothers hang the kourees round the necks of sick children. 

& A person sometimes takes one of these bamboos, after the bodies ars burnt, 
and, making « bow and srrow with it, repeata incantations over it. He then makes 
an image of some enemy with clay, und lets fy the arrow into this image. The per- 
poo whose image 1s that plaroed in said to be immediately seised with a pain in his 
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tation, offers théan inthe anes of-his etirand srtother, and lays 
them on the spot where-they: were burnt. ‘The: who have 
besn in burning the: bodiss now -bethe;.and each ome, 
taking up water in his hands three times; and repeating incante- 
tions, pouts ‘out: drink-offerings to the deceased. The son binds 
-his loins, in coming up out of the water, a shred of new cloth; 
ich he wears, if a bramhtin, tendays. After this the family re- 
tarn home, or remain till evening; or, if the burning has taken 
jlace in the evening, till the next morning. Before entering the 
ouse, they toush & plows of hot iron, and also fire. This is done as 
* charm against evil spirits, 

Soon after my arrival in Bengal, I was an eye-witness to two 
instances of the burning of widows to death :—on the latter occa- 
sion two women were burnt together; one of them sppeared to 

great resolution, but the other was almost dead with fear. 

the year 1812, Isaw another widow burnt to death at Soondtirti- 
poortt, a distance of about three miles from Serampore; and in the 
month of November, 1812, the wife of Ramti-nidhee, # banker, of 
Serampore,was burnt alive with the dead body of her husband,not half 
a mile from the Mission-house. These facts respecting the murder 
of the helpless widow as @ religious ceremony’ are indeed so notori- 
ous, that the most careless traveller may convince himself, if he take 
the least notice of what is doing on the banks of the river. The 
natives do not attempt to hide these murders, but rather glory in 
them as proofs of the divine nature of their religion. The facta here- 
after inserted have been- voluntarily given to me by respectable 
natives, most of whom were eye-witnesses of what they here testify. 


Several years ago, Ram-Nat/hii, the second Singskritt ptindit 
in the College of Fort-William, saw thirteen women burn them- 
selves with one Mooktta-rami, of Oola, near Shantee-poort. After 
the pile, which was very large, had been set on fire, a quantity of 
pitch bei: viously thrown into it to make it burn the fiercer, 
another oft ‘is man’s wives came, and insisted on burning: while 
she was repeating the formulas, however, her resolution failed, and 
she wished to escape; but her son, perceiving this, pushed her into 
the fire, which been kindled on the sloping bank of the river, 
and the poor woman, to save herself, caught bolt of another woman, 
@ wife also of the deceased, and pulled her into the fire, where they 
both perished, 


About the year 1789, Ubhiyti-chirtins, a bramhtn, saw four 
women burnt with Rami-kanti, a kooléénii bramhiin, at Vasiti- 
duroonéé, near Kaléé-ghatt. Three of these women were already 
surrounded by the flames when the fourth arrived. She insisted on 
being burnt with them: accordingly, after going rapidly through 
the preparatory ceremonies, (the brambiins in the mean time bring- 
ing 2 large quantity of combustible materials,) some fresh wood was 
laid near the fire already kindled, upon which this infatuated female 


upon:her, and, amidet.the shouts of the mob, she expired: 
Ramti-Hiree, 6 brambiin, had three wives living at Khi 

near Calcutta, at the time of his death, about the year 1802, . Qne 
of them was ; with another he hed never cchabited, and 
by the other he had one son. The latter had agreed with her hus- 
band, that, whenever he should die, ahe would burn with him; and 
he promised her, that if he died at Patma, where his employer lived, 
the body should be sent down to Khirddth. This woman touched 
her husband’s body at the time of this ment, as # solemn rati- 
fication® of what she said' After sometime this man died at Patna, 
and a friend fastened the body in a box, and sent it down on a boat, 
As soon as it arrived at Khiriidth, the news was sent to his rela- 
tions, The wife who had made the ent failed in her resolu- 
tion, and satin the house weeping. Her son, who was grown to 
manhood, ordered her repeatedly, in the most brutal manner, to pro- 
ceed to the Sonera] pile and reminded her, that it waa wh her 
that his father’s body had been brought so far: but she refused, and 
still remained weeping. While this was going forward, the derang- 
ed wife, hearing that her husband was dead, and that his body had 
arrived at the ing-place, anotanty declared that she would bura 
with him. The people endeavoured to terrify her, and divert her 
from her puree; ut she persisted in affirming that she would 
positively burn. She came to the house, and poured the most bitter 
son the wife who was unwilling to die. This poor de- 

wretch had a chain on her leg: a spectator proposed to take 

it off, and lead her to the funeral pile; and the third wife arriving, 
she was led with this d woman tothe body; the wood and 
other articles for the funeral pile were prepared, and a large crowd 
had assembled by the river side. As soon as the deranged wife saw 
the dead body, which was very much disfigured, and exceedingly 






b The Hindoos also make oath while touching one of the ebastriis, or the sbal- 
mi, or a cow, or fire, or the toolifsee, or @ roodrakshtt string of beads, or rice, 
‘hen made before a brambhifn, or in a temple, or by leying the hand on the hend of & 

son, an oath is ratified. 

4 The Hindoos relate a number of stories respecting women who promised their 
husbands to burn with them, but afterwards shrank from the task. A story of this 
kind ia related of a roan named Gopali-bhari, who Prete tle. is ler to try 
the faithfulness of his wife, As soon as she thought he was really dead, abe declared 
she would not die on his funeral pile; when the (supposed) dead man arose, and 
upbraided her for her insincerity. Another story is related of Shiimbhoo-ramif, of 
Arachys, in Burdwan, who had three wives, but was most attached to the youngest, 
‘This woman had jised her husband to burn with him after his death, and he had 
in consequence behaved With the greatest coolness towarda his other wivos, and had 
hesped all his wealth on this favourite. A person suggested doubts respecting the 
sincerity of this woman's declaration. Totry her, on & certain occasion, when 
absent home, her husband sent 8 relation to say he was dead, and to urge her 
to go to the spot to be burnt with him. As soon as heard the tidings, instead of 

tothe spot where the body wes supposed to be waiting, she looked up 
all the jewels, &c. her husband had given her, and set her husband's relations at 
defiance, in « few hours the (dead) husband arcived, degraded this wife, and for tho 
future became more attached to the other two, - 
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offensive, she declared it was not her husband; that in fact they 
were going to burn her with a dead cow. She poured curses on 
them all, and protested she would not burn with a dead cow.* The 
other female, who had never touched her husband, except at the 
marriage ceremony, was then bound to this putrid carcase, and de- 
voured by the tlames. 


About the year 1796, the following most shocking and atrocious 
murder, under the name of sthi-mirtni;' was perpetrated at Mujil- 
poor, about a day’s journey south from Calcutta. Bancha-rami, 
a bramhiin of the above dying, his wife at a late hour went 
to be burnt with the body: all the previous ceremonies were per- 
formed; she was fastened on the pile, and the fire was kindled; but 
the night was dark and rainy. en the fire began to scorch this 
oor woman, she contrived to disentangle herself from the dead 
Poay, and creeping from under the pile, hid herself among some 
brush-wood. In a little time it was discovered that there was only 
one body on the pile. The relations immediately took the alarm, 
and searched for the poor wretch ; the son soon d her forth, 
and insisted that she should throw herself on the pile again, or drown 
or hang herself. She pleaded for her life at the hands of her own 
son, and declared that she could not embrace so horrid a death—but 
she pleaded in vain: the son urged, that he should lose his caste, and 
that therefore he would die, or she should. Unable to presuade her 
to hang or drown herself, the son and others present then tied her 
hands and feet, and threw her on the funeral pile, where she quickly 
perished. 
é6-nathit, a bramhiin employed in the Serampore Printi 
often ee informed by his nephew, that in the year 1799, he aw 
thirty-seven females burnt alive with the remains of Untintti-ramt, 
a bramhiin of Bogue near Niidééya, This kooléénii brambiin 
had more than a hundred wives. At the first kindling of the fire, 
only three of them were present ; but the fire was kept burning 
three days! When one or more arrived, the ceremonies were 
Rertanmed) and they threw themselves onthe blazing fire! On the 
day, three were burnt; on the second fifteen; and on the 
third nineteen! Among these, some were forty, years old, and 
others as young as sixteen. The three first had lived with this 
bramhiin ; the others had seldom seen him. From one family he 
had married four sisters ; two of these were among the slaughtered 
victims, 
In the year 1812, a koolé#ni bramhiin, who had snieried sony 
five women, died at Choona-khalee. Thirteen died during his life- 


* To the month of January, 1618, ¢ poor deranged woman wes burnt alive with 
the corpse of her busband, Righoo-natht, a bramabto, at Béjtre-poort, in the allah 
of Krishnt-nitgiiri. 


1 Sah’, with ; mirifnd, death. _ 
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time ; the remaining twelve perished with him on the funeral pile, 
leaving thirty children to deplore the fatal effects of this horrid 
system. 

Some years , & kooléénii bramhita, of considerable pro) A 
died at Sockhttehtird, three miles east of Serampore. He prepeny: 
ried more than forty women, eighteen of whom perished on the 
funeral pile. On this occasion a fire extending ten or twelve yards 
in length was prepared, into which they threw themselves, leaving 
more than forty children. 


About the year 1802, the wife of a man of property of the writer 
easte was burnt at Kashéé-poort, in the suburbs of Calcutta. The 
bramhiin who witnessed this scene informed me, that when he went 
to the spot, he saw a vast crowd of people assembled ; and amongst 
the rest the above female, a girl about fourteen years old, and 
another female, of a different caste, who had ‘cohabited with the 
deceased, The girl addressed herself to the mistress of her hus- 
band, and asked her what she did there: it was true, her husband 
had never loved her, nor had he for one day since their marriage 
lived with her; yet she was now resolved to enjoy his company 
after death. She added, (continuing her address to the mistress of 
her husband,) ‘If, however, you will accompany him, come, let us 
burn together ; if not, arise and dey ’ She then asked the woman 
what her husband had bequeathed to her, and was answered that 
he had given her twenty-five rupees, and some clothes. To this the 
wife of the deceased added twenty-five more. After this conversa- 
tion, the bramhtins hastened the ceremonies; her friends entreated. 
her to eat some sweetmeats, but she declined it, and declared that 
she would eat nothing but that which she came to eat, (fire) At 
this time the clouds gathered thick, and there was the appearance 
of heavy rain: some persons delay till the rain was over; but 
she requested them to hasten the business, for she was ready. A 
bramhtin now arrived, and entreated the favour of this woman to 
forgive a debt due to her husband, for which his brother was in con- 
finement. She forgave it, leaving a written order behind her, to which 
she affixed hor mark. After the ceremonies by the side of the river, 
and near the pile, were concluded, she laid herself down on the 
pile, placing one arm under the head ofthe deceased, and the other 
over his breast, and they were thus tied together. At the time of 
lighting the pile, the rain fell in torrents, and the fire was so 
partially lighted, that during half an hour it only singed her 
clothes and her hair. This devoted female, however, remained in 
the same posture on the pile till the rain ceased, when, in a few 
seconds, the fire devoured her. It was reported that she had 
cohabibed with others, but she denied it before she ascended the 
pile. 

An lish clergyman, now deceased, once related to me two 
seenes to which he had been an eye-witness :—one was that of a 

SL 
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* young woman, who appeared to possess the most perfect serenity of 
mind during every part of the preparatory ceremonies : calm and 
placid, she acted as though unconscious of the least danger; she 
smiled at some, gave presents to others. and walked round the 
funeral pile, and laid herself down by the dead body, with as much 
composure as though she had been about to take rest at night. 
The other scene was very different ; the woman, middle-aged and 
corpulent, appeared to go through the business with extreme reluc- 
tance and agitation; the bramhitins watched her, followed her 
closely, held her up, and led her round the funeral pile, and seemed 
to feel uneasy till they had tied her fast to the dead body, and 
had brought the faggots and bamboo levers over her. This clergy- 
man added, that he saw one of this woman's arms move, as in 
convulsive motions, for some time after the pile was lighted. The 
Hindoos say, that it is a proof the woman was a great sinner, if 
any part of her body is seen to move after the pile has been lighted ; 
and, on the contrary, if she is not secon to move, they exclaim, 
‘Ah! what a perfect creature she was! What a blessed sthii-mit- 
yinii was her’s! A respectable native once told me, thut he had 
heard of 2 woman's shrieking dreadfully after she waa laid on the 
pile, which, however, did not save her life." 


Instances of children of eight or ten years of age thus devotin; 
themselves are not uncommon. About the year 1804, a ehild 
eight years old was burnt with the dead body of Hiivee-nat’hi, 
bramhin of Elo, near Calcutta. At the time the news arrived of 
the death of this child’s husband, she was playing with other 
children at a neighbour's house. Having just before been severely 
chastised by her aunt, and having formerly suffered much from ber, 
she resolved to burn with the dead body, in order to avoid similar 
treatment in future; nor could her relations induce her to alter 
her resolution. She said she would enter the fire, but would not 
go back to her aunt. As soon as she was laid on the pile, she 
appeared to dic, (no doubt from fear,) even before the fire touched 
her. The Hindoos say, it is often the case, that the fomale who is 
really Sadhwé, is united to her husband immediately on hearing 
the news of his death, without the delay of the fire—Another in- 
atance of the same kind occurred in the year 1802, at Virisha, near 
Calcutta ; a child, eight years old; was burnt with her husband. 
Before she went to the funeral pile, she was compelled to put her 
hand upon some burning coals, and hold it there for some time, to 
convince her friends that she should not shrink at the sight of the 
fire—About the year 1794, a girl, fifteen years old, who had been 
delivered of her first child about three weeks, was burnt with her 
husband, Dévéé-chiiriint, a brambin of Muniramt-poort, near 


™ | am eredibly informed, that on the banks of the Brimhii-pootrf, the Rindoon 

do not Iny faggots on the bodies, nor are bamboos used as Jevers to hold them down; 

bat the wide Ties on the pile with her arms round her husband, and fire is kindled 
neath them. 
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Barrack-poort. Her friends remonstrated with her, and did 
all except (what they ought to have done) use force. When 
they urged the situation of the infant she would leave, she 
begged they would not disturb her mind with such things : it was 
only a female child, and therefore the leaving it was of less conse- 
quence. After she had mounted the pile, she sat up, and assured 
the officiating bramhin she then recollected, that in a former birth 
he was her father. 


Women eighty years old and upwards sometimes burn with 
their husbands. About the year 1791, Gopalt-nayaliinkart, a 
very learned brambhiin, died at Nudééyn. He was supposed to have 
been one hundred years old at the time of his death; his wife 
about eighty, She was almost in a state of second childhood, yet her 
gray hairs availed, nothing against this most abominable custom, 
—A similar instance ovcurred about the year 1809, at Shantee- 
poort, when the wife of Rami-chtindrti-vitsoo,a kaytst’hi, at the 
fee of gighty or eighty-five, was burnt with the corpse of her 

usband, 


Mrityoonjityt, the first Stingskritt ptindis in the College of 
Fort-William, once saw a brambhiinéé at Riingtt-poorti, who had 
escaped from the pile. Sho was carried away by a mat-maker, 
from whom she eloped, and afterwards lived with a Mitsiilman 
groom.—About the year 1804, a woman who had lived with a man 
as his wife, burnt herself with his body at Kaléé-ghatit, near 
Caleutte.—Some years ago, a sepoy from the upper provinces died 
at Khiddirt-poori, near Calcutta. The woman who had cohabited 
with him went to the head land-owner, and requested him to 

rovide the materials for burning her with the dead body, He 
Rd so, and this adultetess entered the flames, and was consumed 
with the dead body of her paramour, 


In Orissa, the defenccless widow is compelled to cast herself 
into a pit of tire. If, on the death of a raja, his wife burn herself 
with him, his concubines are seized, and by beating, dragging, 
binding, and other forcible methods, are compelled to throw them- 
selves into the pit, where they are all destroyed together. On this 
subject I beg leave to insert a letter drawn up by Pirtishoo-rami, 
a learned bramhiin :—‘Shréé Ptriishoo-ramii writes: ] have myself 
geen the wives of one of the rajas of Ovrisya burn with their husband. 
These are the particulars :—after the death of raja Gopéé-nat’hii- 
dévit, the head-queen, of her own accord, being prepared to be 
burnt with the body, a pit was dug, and quantities of wood piled 
up in it, upon which the corpse was Jaid, and upon this more 
faggots : when the fire blazed with the greatest fury, the head- 
queen cast herself into the flames and perished. The two other 
wives of the raja were unwilling to follow this example ; but they 
were seized by force, and thrown into the pit, end consumed. This 
happened about the year 1793. 
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The widows of the yogéés, a description of weavers, are some- 
times buried alive with their deceased husbands. If the person 
have died near the Ganges, the grave is dug by the side of the 
river, at the bottom of which they spread a new cloth, and on it 
lay the dead body. The widow then bathes, puts on new clothes, 
and paints hor feet ; and after various ceremonies, descends into 
the pit that is to swallow her up: in this living tomb she sits 
down, and places the head of her deceased husband on her knee, 
having alamp near her. The priest (not a bramhiin) sits by the 
side of the grave, and repeats certain ceremonies, while the friends 
of the deceased walk round the we several times, repeat- 
ing ‘ Htree bil! Hiree bil!’ (that is, literally, ‘ Repeat 
the name of Hiiree; but in its common use it is equivalent 
to ‘Huzza! Huzza!’). The friends (if rich) cast into the gravo 

ments, sweetmeats, sandal wood, rupees, milk, curds, clarified 
fatter, or something of this kind; and the widow directs a few 
triftes to be given to her friends or children, The son also casts a 
new garment into the grave, with flowers, sandal wood, &c. after 
which earth is carefully thrown all round the widow, till it has 
arisen as high as her shoulders, when the relations throw earth in 
as fast as possible, till they have raised a mound of earth on the 
grave ; when they tread it down with their feet, and thus bu 
the miserable wretch alive. They place on the grave sandal wood, 
Tice, curds, a lamp, &¢. and then, walking round the grave three 
times, return home.~—-Among the voishntivis also are instances 
of widows being buried alive with the dead bodies of their husbands, 
—0On enquiring among the brambins, and other Hindoos em- 
ployed in the Serampore printing-office, I found that these murders 
‘were much more frequently practised than I had supposed: almost 
every one had seen widows thus buried alive, or had heard of 
them from. undoubted authority. 


I could easily increase the number of these accounts so as to 
form a volume; but I am not anxious to swell this work with more 
facts of this nature: these are sufficient to fill the mind of the 
benevolent with the deepest compassion for the miserable victims 
of this shocking superstition. 


The Hindoo shastrtis permit a woman to alter her resolution, 
even on the funeral pile, and command such 2 person to observe a 
severe fast as an atonement. This fast, however, may be commut- 
ed by gifts to bramhtins. The Vishnoo pooranti directs such a 
female to become a briimbichar&é; which profession obliges the 
person to abstain from every pleasure, from chewing betel or other 
exhilirating herbs, from anointing herself with oil," &. Notwith- 

2 This anointing is called Sbhishék&: when oil is i 
hhoad, and reaches fo all the limbs, it ia oalled dehyting®. TPhor teem to be song 
See ree mee ee ere ee 
beard, thst went down to the akiste of his garmonta Sie rs 
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standing this provision of the shastri, I am informed that at pre- 
sent a widow, if she go to the dead body, declaring that she will 
be burnt with it, is never permitted to return: or, should such @ 
case occur, she is delivered up to persons of the lowest caste to do 
what they will with her; she never goes back to her relations. 


The desire of Hindoo women to die with their husbands, and 
the calmness of many in going through the ceremonies which pre- 
cede this terrible death, are circumstances almost, if not altogether, 
unparalleled, It is another proof of the amazing power which this 
superstition has over the minds of its votaries.° Among other cir- 
cumstances which urge them to this dreadful deed, we may rank 
the following :—First, the védiis, and other shastrtis, recommend 
it, and promise the widow that she shall deliver her husband from 
hell, and enjoy a long happiness with him in heaven; secondly, 
Jong custom has familiarised their minds to the deed ; thirdly, by 
this act they escape the disgrace of widowhood, and their names 
are recorded among the honorable of their families ;? fourthly, 
they avoid being starved and ill-treated by their relations; and 
lastly, the Hindoos treat the idea of death with comparative indif- 
ference, as being only changing one body for another, aa the snake 
changes his skin, If they considered death ns introducing » per- 
f80n into an unalterable state of existence, and God, the judge, as 
requiring purity of heart, no doubt these ideas would make them 
weigh well a step pregnant with such momentous consequences, 


The conduct of the bramhiins at the burning of widows is so 
unfeeling, that those who have represented them to the world as 
the mildest and most amiable of men, need only attend on one of 
these occasions to convince thom, that they have greatly imposed 
on mankind. Where a fumily of bramhtins suppose that the burn- 
ing of a mother, or their brother's or uncle’s wife, or*any other 
female of the family, is necessary to support the credit of the family, 
the woman knows she must go, and that her death is expected. 
She is aware also, that if she should not burn, she will be treated 
with the greatest cruelty, and continually reproached, as having 
entailed disgrace onthe family. The bramhin who has greatly 
assisted me in this work, has very seriously assured me, that he 
believed violence was seldom used to compel & woman to ascend 
the pile ; nay, thut after she has declared her resolution, her friends 


© Such s widow reflects thus: “It is right that the wife leave the world with her 
husband ;. n son can never be to & mother what a husband is to a wife; the extinotion 
of life is the work of & minute; by straugling, by drowning, how soon does the soul 
leave the body: there are no terrora then in the funeral pile, aud I shall at onoe euter 
on lappiness: what multitudes have died in thia manner before me; and if I live, I 
have nothing but sorrow to expect.’ 


® It is common at Benares to set up, by the side of the river, stone monuments to 
the memory of widows who heve been burnt with the bodies of deceased husbands, 
Persons soning from. bathing ‘bow to these stones, and sprinkle water on them, repeat- 
ing the words Sites, 8414, i.e, chaste. 
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suse various arguments to discover whether.ahe be likely to per« 
severe or not ; (for if she go to the water side, and there refuse to 
barn, they consider it an indelible disgrace on the family ;) that it 
ia not uncommon for them to demand a proof of her resolution, by 
obliging her to hold her finger in the fire ; if she be able to endure 
this, they conclude they are safe, and that she will not alter her 
resolution, If, however, she should flinch at the sight of the pile, 
&c, they remain deaf to whatever she says; they hurry her through 
the preparatory ceremonies, attend closely upon her, and go 
through the work of murder in the most determined manner, 


Some years ago, two attempts were made, under the immediate 
superintendance of Dr, Carey, to ascertain the number of widows 
burnt alive within a given time. The first attempt was intended 
to ascertain the number thus burnt within thirty miles of Calentta, 
during one year, viz. in 1803. Persons, selected for the purpose, 
were sent from place to place through that extent, to enquive of 
the people of each town or village how many had been burnt with- 
in the year. The return made a total of FOUR HUNDRED AND 
THIRTY-EIGHT. Yet very few places east or west of the river 
Hoogly were visited. To ascertain this matter with greater exact- 
ness, ten persons were, in the year 1804, stationed in the different 
places within the above-mentioned extent of country; each per- 
son's station was marked out, and he continued on the watch for 
six months, taking account of every instance of a widow’s being 
burnt which came under his observation. Monthly reports were 
sent in; and the result, though less than the preceding year's re- 

ort, made the number between TWO AND THREE HUNDRED 

for the year !—If within so smull a space several hundred widows 
were burnt alive in one year, HOW MANY THOUSANDS OF 
THESE WIDOWS MUST BE MURDERED IN A YEAR—IN 
SO EXTENSIVE A COUNTRY AS HINDOOST’HAN !* So 
that, in fact, the funeral pile devours more than war itself! How 
truly shocking! Nothing equal to it exists in the whole work 
of human cruelty! What a tragic history would a complete detail 
of these burnings make ! 





Sect. XXIX.—Voluntary Suicide, (Kamyt-Mirinit.') 


A NUMBER of expressions in several shastriis countenance the 
practice of voluntary suicide ;* and some of the smritees, and 
pooranils, lay down rules for Kamyt-miriint ; declaring it, however, 


4 It will easily occur to a person familiar with the Holy Scriptures, what a grest 
differeuce there is betwixt the commands of these Scriptures respecting the widow and 
the orphan, and the Hindoo shastrtis. In the former the Divine Being declares him- 
self to bo ‘the father of the fatherless, the husband of the widow.’ 

¥ From kami, desire, and wntirtind, death. 

* Many modem works in the English give too much countenance to this 
@readtal crime. What is it that unites nominal Christians nnd Heathens in eo many 

ints of doctrine and practioa ? Minoo says, ‘A mansion infested by age and by eorrow 
ite ooounier alwavs cheerfully quit’ Mr. Hume says. ‘Whenever pain or sorrow 
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a crime in a bramhtin ; but meritorious in a ehdddri. The, person 
is directed first to offer an atonement for all his ains, by " ing @ 
present of gold to brambiing, and honoring them with a feast; 
afterwards, putting on new apparel and adorning himself with 
lands of flowers, he is accompanied to the river by a band of 
music, If he has any property, he gives it to whom he pleases. 
then, sitting down by the side of the river, he repeats the name of 
his idol, and proclaims, that he is now about to renounce his life 
in this place in order to obtain such or such a benefit, After this, 
he and his friends proceed on a boat, and fastening pans of water 
to hia body, he plunges into the stream. The spectators cry out, 
‘Hitree bul! Hiree bul!’ Huzza! Huzaa! and then retire. Some- 
times person of property kindly interferes, and offers to relieve 
the wants of the victim if he will abstain from drowning himself; 
‘but the deluded man replies that he wants nothing, as he is going 
to heaven! 


When a person is afflicted with a supposed incurable distemper, 
oris in distress, or despised, it is common for him to form the re- 
solution of parting with life in the Ganges; or the crime is com- 
mitted after a vow, at the time of making which the person prayed 
for some favour in the next birth, as riches, freedom from sorrow, 
&e. Sick persons sometimes abstain from food for several days 
while sitting near the river, that life may thus depart from them 
in sight of the holy stream: but the greater number drown them- 
selves in the presence of the relations ; and instances are mention- 
ed, in which persons in the act of self-murder have been forcibly 
pushed back into the stream by their own offspring! ‘There are 
different places of the Ganges where it is considered as most desira- 
ble for persons thus to faurder themselves, and in some cases auspi- 
cious days are chosen on which to perform this work af religious 
merit ; but a person’s drowning himself in any part of the river 
ig supposed to be followed with immediate happiness. At Sagtrt 
island it is accounted an auspicious sign if the person is speedily 
seized by a shark, or an alligator ; but his future happiness is sup- 

josed to be very doubtful if ho should remain long in the water 
Before he is drowned. The British Government, for some years 

ast, has sent a guard of sepoys to prevent persons from murder- 
ing themselves and their children at this junction of the Ganges 
with the sea, at the annual festivals held in this place.‘ 


40 far overcome my patience, as to make me tired of life, 1 may conclude that I am 
recalled from my station in the plainest and most express terms, Where is the crime 
of turning a few ounces of blood from their natural channel?” These are the cpiniona 
of Minoo and Hume. The Christian system, in every part, teaches us to say, ‘Al! tho 
daya of my appointed time will I wait, till my change come.’ In England, where the 
idea prevails that self-murder excludes from the hope of mercy in the next world, 
suicides are very common, What then must they he in a country containing so much 
unrelieved distress as thia, and where the inhabitanty are persuaded, that seif-murder 
in the Ganges ia the very road to future happiness ? 


+ In the year 1806, at this placey1 saw » brawhiinée (dripping with wet and 
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Some years , as Shivi-Shiromiinee,* a bramhtin, was re- 
turning from bathing with Kash@é-nat'bt, another brambiin, at 
Shantee-poort, they saw a poor old man sitting on the bank of the 
river, and asked him what he was doing tpere. He replied, that 
he was destitute of friends, and was about to renounce his life in 
the Ganges. Kashéé-nat’ht urged him not to delay then, if he was 
come to die ;—but the man seemed to hesitate, and replied, that 
it was xery cold. The bramhtin (pinting to his companion that 
he wished to see the sport before he returned home) reproached 
the poor trembling wretch for his cowardice, and seizing his hand, 
dragged him to the edge of the bank; where he made him sit down, 
rubbed over him the purifying clay of the river, and ordered him to 
repeat the proper incantations. While he was thus, with his eyes 
closed, repeating these forms, he slipped down, and sunk into the 
water, which was very deep, and perished ! 


About the year 1790, a young man of the order of diindas 
took up hig abode at Kakshaléé, a village near Nudééya, fora 
few months, and began to grow very corpulent. Reflecting that a 
person of his order was bound to a life of mortification, and 
feeling his passions grow stronger and stronger, he resolved to 
renounce his life in the Ganges. He requested his friends to 
assist him in this act of self-murder, and they supplied bin with a 
boat, some cord, and two water pans. He then proceeded on the 
boat into the middle of the stream, and, filling the pans with 
water, fastened one to his neck, and the other round his loins, and 
in this manner descended into the water—to vise no more! in the 
presence of a great multitude of applauding spectators. A few 
years after this another dindéé, while sutfering under a fever, 
renounced his life in the Ganges at Nidééya; and nearly at the 
same time, a diindé at Ariyadtth, about four miles from Calcutta, 
in a state of indisposition, refusing all medical aid, (in which indeed 
he acted according to the rules of his order,) cast himself into the 
river from @ boat, and thus renounced life. 


Gtnga-dhirt-shastréé, a learned bramhiin, informed me, that 
in the year 1806 he spent near two months at Priiyagi, during 
which time he saw about thirty persons drown themselves ! 
Almost every day he saw or heard of one or more stinyaséés who 
thus terminated their existence ; and several instances occurred in 
which a man and his wife, having no children, drowned themselves 
together, praying for some blessings in the next birth, 


A friend, in a letter written in the year 1813, says, ‘The 
circumstance which you heard me relate of the poor leper, took 


shivering with cold) who had just been prevented the se] from drownil 
ie gad during iny contisiance there I heud ef voveral mothers cho ea bk 
prevented from murdering their children, 


= This man related the fact to me himself, 
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place at Futwa, a little more than a year ago. On hearing the 
ple of my boat declare that a man was going to be drowned, I 
looked out, and saw the poor creature, who had been deprived by 
disease of his fingers agd toes, but who in other respects appeared 
healthy, eating very heartily in the presence of his friends. The 
bank being high, I could not leave the boat till wo had proceeded 
toa considerable distance from the place where the man sat. As 
I was running towards the spot, I heard the people on the top of 
the boat call out, “ Heis drowned! he is drowned!” His atten- 
dants, who appeared to be his relatives, had assisted him to 
descend the bank ; but whether they pushed him ia, or whether he 
went into the water of his own accord, I cannot tell. .He mado 
great efforts to resist the stream, and reach the side, and straggled 
touch before he sunk.—I endeavoured to impress on the spectators 
the heinousness of this crime ; but they smiled at my concern, and 
said, ‘they had only complied with the wishes of the deceased, who 
had been deprived by disease of his hands and feet.’ 


Another friend, in « letter written at Cutwa, in the year 1812, 
says, ‘ Last week I witnessed the burning of a leper. A pit about 
ten cubits in depth was dug, and a fire placed at the bottom of it. 

- The poor men rolled himself into it, but instantly on feeling the 
fire begged to be taken out, and struggled hard for that Purpore. 
His mother and sister, however, thrust him in again ; and thus, a 
man who to all appearance might have survived several years, 
was cruelly burnt to death, find that the practice is not 
uncommon in these parts.’ This poor wretch died with the notion, 
that by thus purifying his body in the fire, he should receive a peppy 
transmigration intoa healthful body: whereas, if he had died by 
the disease, he would, after four births, have appeared on earth 


again as a leper. 


Mr. C.in a letter from Agra, dated in the year 1812, says, 
«I went out a few mornin , and came to an enclosed place, 
which, on enquiry, I found t hod been rendered sacred by ten per- 
sons having been buried alive there. Iam informed, that many 
persons visit the place every Monday afternoon for worship; and 
that once or twice a year large crowds assemble here, and at 
another similar place near the city. There is great reason to 
fear that this practice is very common in these parts. At 
Allahabed many drown themselves every year; and at Vrinda- 
tli many are buried alive or drowned every year, probably every 
month,’ 


The Hindoos relate that there existed formerly at Kshéérv, a 
village near Nudééya, an instrument called kUrivit, which was 
used by devotees to cut off their own heads. The instrument was 
made in the shape of a half moon, witha sharp edge, and was 
placed at the back of the neck, having chains Astenee at the two 
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extremities. The infatuated devotes, placing his feet on the 
sticrups, gave @ violent jerk, and severed Sis head from his 
y: 


Sect. XXX.—Persons casting themselves from 
Precipices, &c. 


ANoTHER way in which the Hindoo shastrifs allow a person to 
renounce life, is by throwing himeelf from @ mountain, or some 
other eminence. ngal is a perfect plain; and I have not learnt 
how far this permission of the shastrii is acted upon in the 
mountainous parts of Hindoost’hant. 


Secr. XXXI1—Dying under the Wheels of 
Jigtinnat' hits Car. 


__ AMoNast the immense multitudes assembled at the drawi 
of this car, are numbers afflicted with diseases, and others involve 
in worldly troubles, or worn out with age and neglect. It often 
happens that such persons, after offering up a prayer to the idol, 
that they may obtain happiness or riches in the next birth, cast 
themselves under the wheels of the car, and are instantly crushed 
to death. Great numbers of these cars are to be seen in Bengal ; 
and every year, in some place or other, persons thus destroy them- 
selves. AtJtgiinnat’hi-kshétrti, in Orissa, several perish annual- 
ly. Many are accidentally thrown down by the pressure of the 
crowd, and are crushed to death. The victims who devote thom- 
selves to death in these forms have an entire confidence that 
they shell, by this meritorious act of self-murder, attain to 
happiness. 


I beg leave here to insert the following extract of a letter 
from an officer to a friend, to confirm the facts related in this and 
the two preceding sections: ‘I have known a woman, whose 
courage failed her on the pile, bludgeoned by her own dear kind- 
red.’ This I have told the author of ‘ The Vindication of the Hin- 
doos.’—I have taken a Gentoo out of the Ganges: I perceived him 
at night, and called out to the boat-men.— Sir, he is gone ; - he be- 
longs to God.” ‘Yes, but take him up, and God will get him here- 
after’ We got him up at the last gasp: I gave him some brandy, 
and called it physic. ‘O Sir, my caste is gone!’ ‘ No, it is physic.’ 
«It is not that, Sir! but my family will never receive me. Tem 
an outcaste!” ‘What! for saving your life? ‘Yes’ ‘Never mind 
such a family.’—TI let above -one hundred men out of limbo at 
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Jigiinnat’ht: there were thousand dead and dying ;—all in 
limbo starving, to extort money from them.* 





Sect. XXXII—Injanticide. 


Tue people in some parts of India, particularly the inhabitants 
of Orissa, and of the eastern parts of Bengal, frequently offer their 
children to the goddess Ginga. The following reason is assigned 
for this practice :—When a woman has been long married, and 
has no children, it is common for the man, or his wife, or both of 
them, to make 2 vow to the goddess Ginga, that if she will bestow 
the blessing of children upon them, they will devote the first-born 
toher. If after this vow they have children, the eldest is nourish- 
ed till a proper age, which may be three, four, or more years, 
according to circumstances, when, on a particular day appointed 
for bathing in any holy part of the river, they take the child with 
them, and offer it to this goddess; the child is encouraged to go 
further and farther into the water till it is carried away by the 
stream, or is pushed off by its inhuman parents. Sometimes » 
stranger seizes the child, and brings it up ; but it is abandoned by 
its nts from the moment it floats in the water, and if no one 
be found more humane than they, it infallibly perishes. The prin- 
cipal places in Bengal where this species of murder is practised, are, 
Gingn-Sagtrs, where the river Hoogly cigembogues itself into the 
sea; Voidytivatéé, a town about fourteen miles to the north of 
Calcutta ; Trivénéé, Nudééya, Chakdith and Prijyaga, 


The following shocking custom appears to prevail principal! 
in the northern districts of Bengal. Ifan infant refuse the mot! ery 
breast, and decline in health, it is said to be under the influence of 
some malignant spirit. Sucha child is sometimes put into e basket, 
and hung up ina tree where this evil spirit is supposed to reside. 
It is generally destroyed by ants, or birds of prey; but sometimes 
perishes by neglect, though fed and clothed daily. If it should not 
Te dead at the expiration of three days, the mother receives it home 
again, and nurses it: but this seldom happens. The late Mr. 
‘Thomas, a Missionary, once saved and restored to its mother, an 
infant which had fallen out ofa basket, at Bholahatt, near Malda, 
at the moment a jackal was running away with it. As this gen- 
tleman and Mr. Carey were afterwards passing under the same tree, 
they found a basket hanging in the branches containing the skele- 
ton of another infant, which had been devoured by ants. The 
custom is unknown in many places, but, it is to be feared, is too 
common in others. 


In the north western parts of Hindoost'hanw, the horrid prac- 
tice of sacrificing female children as soon as born, has been known 


4 Lhave not the authority of this for innerting this extract: but I 
rely on his known benevolence to excuse the freedom I have thus takeu, : 


“ese INFANTICIDE. 


from time immemorial, The Hindoos ascribe this custom to & pro- 

hecy delivered by a bramhtin to Dwéépi-singhii, a rajt-poottt 

ing, that his race would lose the sovereignty through one of bis 
female posterity. Another opinion is, that this shocking practice 
has arisen out of the law of marriage, which obliges the bride’s 
father to pay almost divine honours to the bridegroom :’ hence per- 
sons of high caste, unwilling thus to humble themselves for the sake 
of «, daughter, destroy the infant. In the Piinjab, and neighbour- 
ing districts, to a great extent, a caste of Sikhs, and the Raji-pootiis, 
ag well as many of the brambiins and other castes, murder their 
female children as soon as born. I have made particular enquiry 
into the extent of these murders; but as the crime is perpetrated 
in secret, have not been able to procure very exact information. 
A gentleman, whose information on Indian customs is very correct, 
informs me, that this practice was, ifit is not at present, universal 
among all the rajt-poots, who, be supposes, destroy all their daugh- 
ters: he expresses his fears, that, nutwitbstauding their promises 
to the Government of Bombay, made in consequence of the very 
benevolent exertions of Mr. Duncan, the practice is almost gene- 
rally continued. He adds, the custom prevails in the Punjab, in 
Malwa, Joud-poort, Jesselmere, Guzerat, Kutch, and perhaps Sind, 
if not in other provinces. 


A friend at Ludbana, in a letter written in the year 1812, says, 
‘The horrible custom of murdering female infants is very common 
among the rajti-poottis. One of these fellows had been induced, by 
the tears of his wife, to spare the life of a daughter born to him. 
The girl grew up, and had arrived at the age of thirteen; but, un- 
fortunately for Ber, had not been demanded in marri by any 
one. The rajii-pootii began to apprebend the danger of her bring- 
ing a disgrace upon the family, and resolved to prevent it b put- 
ting the girl to death. Shortly after forming this atrocious design, 
he either overheard, or pretended to have overheard, some of his 
neighbours speak of his daughter in a way that tended to increase 
his fears; when, becoming outrageous, he rushed upon the poor girl, 
and cut her head off Tho native magistrate confined Bim for a 
year, and seized all his property. But this was only because the 
yirl wes marriages ble ; infants are murdered with perfect impunity,’ 


« The Jattis, a people who abound in these parts,’ says a friend, 
in a letter from Agra, dated May, 1812, ‘destroy their female 
children as soon as born ; but being now afraid of the English, 
they remove their pregnant women before the time of delivery 
into the district of dhe raja of Bhirittipoort, that they may there 
commit these horrid murders with impunity. ‘Oh ! the dark places 
of the earth aro full of the habitations of cruelty ! In these parts 


* Abthe time of marriage, the gitl’s father, taking hold of the knoe of the boy, 
worships him, by picecuting offerings of Tice, fowers, paint, &., and promising to 
pve him his daughter. 
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there are not many women burned with their husbands, and when 
they do burn, they are not held down with bamboos, but left to 
themselves and the fire; but if any one run away or jump out, 
they cut her down with a sword, and throw her into the fire again. 
This was done at a flight of steps just by, a little before the English 
took this place ; since which time I have not heard of any such 
events occurring.’ 


Secr. XXXIII.—Aascetics devoured in Forests by Wild Beats. 


BesibE the dreadful waste of human life in practising super- 
stitious austerities, great numbers of Hindoa devotéés, who visit 
forests as an act of seclusion from the world, perish by wild beasts. 
The author, when ona visit to ri island in the year 1806, 
was informed by a yogéé that s1x of his companions had been de- 
voured there by tigers in the three preceding months ; that while 
absent in the forest gathering sticks, he heard their cries, and look- 
ing over the wall of the temple-yard in which they lived, he saw 
the tigers dragging them by the neck into the forest. Other forests 
infested by wid beasts are visited by these yogéés, many of whom 
are devoured every year. Numbers of secular persons too, drawn 
tothe annual festivals celebrated in these forests, fall victims to 
the tigers, 


Szcr, XXXIV.—Perishing in Ovld Regions. 


Tag Hindoos have a way to heaven without dying. If the 
person who wishes to go this way to heaven, through repeating 
certain incantationy, “survive the cold, he at last arrives at Hima- 
lyi, the residence of Shiva. Such a person is said ‘ to go the great 
journey.” Yoodhist‘hiri, according to the poorantis, went this way 
to heaven ; but his companions Bhéémi, Urjooni, Nukoolt, Sthi- 
dévit, und Drouptidéé, perished by the cold on the mountain, This 
forms another mothod in which the Hindoos may _meritoriously 
put a period to their existence. It is also one of the Hindoo atone- 
ments for great offences. 


It is difficult to form an estimate of the number of Hindoos 
who perish annually, the victims of superstition ; and the author 
fears any reasonable conjecture would sppear to many as highly 
exaggerated, and intended to prejudice the public mind against 
the Hindoos as idolaters. He wishes to feel and avow a just ab- 
horrence of idolatry, and to deplore it as one of the greatest 
scourges ever employed by a Being, terrible in anger, to punish 
nations who have rejected the direct and simple means which na- 
ture and conscience supply of knowing himself ; but he would use 
no unfair means of rendering even idolatry detestable: and 
with this assurance, he now cnters on as correct a conjecture res- 


854 «= NPMBER: OF VICTIMS OF HINDU SUPERSTITION, &<.. 


pecting the number. of victiins annually sacrificed on the altars 
of the tndian gods, as he is able :. 


Pugrnn povhang on tne roede sadat tered glacoye 
iran on jac tee’ a . 
Passsan drowning dheneaiven tothe oF buried or burst alive, 
Children immmolated, including the daughters of the raju-pootils, .. 
Sick pestons whoo death is hastened on tho banka of the Ganges," 





_ _ Supposing there to be five thousand towns and large villages 
in Hindoost’hand, and that one widow is burat from each of these 
places in one year, no less a number than five thousand helpless 
widows are annuidly burnt alive in this country; but if we 
are guided by the calculation made at Calcutta (see p. 246) it will 


appear, that at least two widows in every large village must be 
murdered annually, including all the large towns in the same 
ratio. If so, instead of five thousand murders, the number must be 
doubled ; and it willappear that ten thousand widows perish on 
the funeral pile in the short period of twelve months, Nor is 
this hevoe like the irregular rcturn of war ; ou the contrary, it ix 
as certain and os fatal as the march of death itself. 2 


Tho second calculation will not appear exaggerated, I om 
persuaded, when we consider the testimony of Dr. Buchanan, added 


¥ ‘ Buddruck in Orieea, May 30th, 1806. We know that we ure approaching Jug- 

wut (and yet we sre more then fifty miles from it) by the human bonos which we 

have seen for come days strowel by the way. At this place we have been joined by 

several large bodies of pilgrims, perhaps 2,000 in number, who have oome from various 

Tarts of Northern India. Some old persone are ainong ther, who wish to dio at Jug. 

rnaut. Numbers of pilgrims die on the road ; and their bodies generally remain un 

furied. On s plain by the river, noer the pl earavansora at thia place, there are 

more than a hundred skulls, ‘The dogs, j and vultures, seem to live here on 
haman prey. 


* Juggernaut, V4th June, Ihave seen Jaggernaut The ‘scene at Buddruck in but 
the vestibule to Juggernaut. No record of ancient or modern history oan give, I think, 
tn adequate idea of this valley of death ; it may be traly compared with the valley 
of Hinnom.’ I havo also visited the sand plains by the ves, in some places whiten 
with thy bones of the pilgrima; and another ® little way out.of the town, called 
by the English the Golgotha, where the dead bodies are usually oast forth, and where 
dogs and vultures are ever noen, 


‘Juggernaut, 2let June, I bavo behold another distroming scene this morning at 
the place of skulls; 's poor woman lying dead, or noarly deed, and her two chil 
by her, looking at the dogs and vultures which were neat. ‘The people passed by with 
out noticing the children. T asked thein where was their home, ‘They said, ‘they 
had no home but where their mother was.’ O, there is no pity at Juggemaut! uo 
tenderness of heart in Moloch’s kingdom,’—Buchanan’s Researches ia India 


A person who has lived several yoars near the temple of J&gtnnat’bi,, in Orises, in 
8 leer to the author, says,‘ Leanut pronounce on the numbers who asnaally petish 
at Jigtonat’hi, and on their way thither : in some years they du nut amouut to more 
than 200 perhaps, but in others they may exzeed 2,000.” 


" A gentleman, whose opinion is of great weight, says, ‘I believe this estimate 
ia fur below the truth.” 
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to that of an officer inserted in page 252 of this volume ; to ‘which 
1 could add, that of many respectable natives.—By fevers, by the 
dysentery, and other diseases arising from exposure to the night 
air, and the privations of 2 long journey, crowds are carried off in 
a few days: sometimes numbers involuntarily fall under the wheels 
of the monstrous car of Jtigtinnat’ht :-five or six hnndred persons, 
principally women, I am informed, were crushed to death before 
the temple of J Tgtinnat hi, in the year 1810, by the mere pressure 
of the crowd. The reader must consider that these sacred places, 
the resort of pilgrims, are spread all over Hindoosthanw, and that 
ilgrims travel to them from distances requiring journeys of three, 
four, and five months, 


In the opinion of every person to whom I have shewn the 
manuscript, the other calculations fall far below tho real fact. 


But if these calculations are not beyond the truth, what a 
horrible view do they present of the effects of superstition. Since 
the commencement of the bramhinical system, millions of victims 
have been immolated on the altars of its gods ; and, notwithstand- 
ing the influence of Europeans, the whole of Hindoost’hant may 
be termed ‘a field of blood unto this day.’ 


Iimust leave it to the pen of the future historian and poet to 
give these scenes thut just colouring which will harrow up the 
soul of future generations : I must leave to them the description of 
these legitimate murders, perpetrated at the command apd in the 
presence of the high-priests of idolatry ; who, by the magic-spell of 
superstition, have Leen able to draw men to quit their homes, and 
travel on foot a thousand miles, for the sake of beholding an idol 
cut out of the trunk ofa neighbouring tree, or dug from an adjoin- 
ing quarry ;—to prevail on men to commit murders to supply 
human victims for the altars of religion ;—on mothers to butcher 
their own children ;—on friends to Yoree diseased relations into the 
arma of death, while sts ling to extricate themselves ;—on 
children to apply the lighted torch to the pile that is to devour the 
living mother, who has fed them from her breasts, and dandled 
them on her knees. To crown the whole, these priests of idolatry 
have persuaded men to worship them as gods, to lick the dust of 
their feet, and even to cut off lumps of their own flesh,* their own 
heads,’ aa offerings to the gods. 


Szcr. XXXV.—Ceremonies performed on visiting Holy Places. 


Tux founders of the Hindoo religion have taught that certain 
places (Téért’ht-st‘hanti*) are peculiarly sacred ; that the perform- 
» Seep. 98. © Seo p. 249, 


aus The place where persons obtain salvation ; from free, mlvation, and sfhanii, 
2 leas. 
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ance of religious rites at these places ia attended with peculiar 
merit, and followed by extraordinary benefits. The source and 
confluence of sacred rivers ; where any of the phenomena 
of nature have been diseovi ; or where particular images have 
been set up by the gods themselves ;* or where some god or Heat 
saint has resided; or where distinguished religious actions have 
been performed have been pronounced sacred. 


Excited by the miraculous accounts inserted in the shastrus, 
multitudes visit these places ; others reside there for a time ; and 
some spond the last stages of life at a holy place, to make aure of 
heaven after death. Rich men not unfrequenty erect temples and 
cut pools at these places, for the benefit of their souls. 


When a person resolves to visit any one of these places, he fixes 
‘upon an auspicious day, and, two days preceding the commence- 
ment of bis journcy, has his head shaved; the next day he fasts ; 
the following dey he performs the shraddhi of the three preceding 
generations of his family on both sides, and then leaves his house. 

if a person act according to the shastrii, he observes the followin; 
rules: First, till he returns 1o his own house, he eats rice whic! 
has not been wet in cleansing, and that only once a day; he ab- 
stains from anointing his body with oil, and from eating fish. If 
he ride in a palanqueen, or in a bout, he loses half the benefits of 
his pilgrimage : if he walk on foot, he obtains tbe full fruit. The 
laat day of his joumey he fasta. On his arrival at the saered spot, 
he has his whole body shaved ;‘ after which he bathes, and per- 
forms the shraddbi. It is necessary that he stay seven days at 
Teast at the holy place; he may continue as much longer as he 
pleases. Every day during his stay he bathes, pays his devotions to 
the images, sits before them and repeats their names, and worshi) 
them, presenting such offerings as he can afford. In bathing ie 
makes Kooshtl grass images for his relations, and bathes them. The 
benefit arising to relations will be as one to eight, compared with 
that of the person bathing at the holy place, on he is about to 
return, he obtains some of the offerings which have been presented 
to the idol or idols, and brings them home to give to his friends 
and neighbours. These consist of sweetmeats, flowers, tooltisee 
Icaves, the ashes of cow-dung, &. After celebrating the shraddht, 
he entertains the bramhiins, and presents them with oil, fish, and 
allthose things from which he abstained. Having done this, he 
returns to his former course of living. The reward promised to the 
pilgrim is, that he shall ascend to the heaven of that god who pre- 
aides at the holy place he has visited. 


© At Benares, Shivil is said to have set up with his own hands an image of the 


£ It it be. woman, she has only the breadth of two fingers of her hair behind 
eut of, Its widow, her whole head is shaved, 
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The following are some of the principal places in Hindoost’- 
hant to which persons go on pilgrimage :— 


Gitya, rendered femous as the place where Vishnuoe destroyed 
agiant. To procure the salvation of deceased relations, crowds of 
Hindoos perform the shraddht here ; on whom Government levies 
a tax. Rich Hindoos have expended immense sums at this place, 


Kashéz, (Benares.) To this place multitudes of Hindoos go on 
iigrimage ; the ceremonies of religion, when performed at the 
itferent holy places in this city, are supposed to be very efficacious. 

It isthe greatest seat of Hindoo learning in Hindoost’hant. Many 
Hindoos spend their lest days here, under the expectation, that 
dying here secures a place in Shivt’s heaven. To prove thata 
man dying in the very act of sin at this place obtains happiness, 
the Hindoos relate, amongst other stories, one respecting a men 
who died ina pan of hot spirits, into which he accidentally fell 
while carrying on an intrigue with the wife of a liquor merchant, 
Shivi is said to have come to this man in his last moments, and, 
whispering the name of Brimha in his ear, to have sent him to 
heaven. Even Englishmen, the Hindoos allow, may go to heaven 
from Kashéé, and they relate a slay. of an Englishman who hada 
great desire to die at this place. After his arrival there, he gave 
money to his head Hindoo servant to build a temple, and perform 
the different ceremonies required ; and in «short time afterwards 
obtained his desire, and died at Kashéé, I suppress the name of 
my countryman from a sense of shame. : 


Prityagtt, (Allahabad.) The Hindoos suppose that the Ganges, 
the Y&moona, and the Siriswitéé, three sacred rivers, unite their 
streams here. Many persons from all parts of India bathe at this 

lace, and many choose a voluntary’ death here, Government 
Tevies a taxon the pilgrims. He who has visited Giya, Kashéé, 
and Priyagit, flattered himself that he is possessed of extraordinary 
religious merits, 


Jigiinnat hit-kshitirit, (in Orissa.) Several temples and pools 
attract the attention of pilgrims at this place; but the great god 
Jigiinnat’hi is the most famous abject of attention to pilgrims, who. 
come from all parts of Indix at the times of the thirteen annual 
festivals held sm honour of this wooden god. All castes eat together 
here, the rise of which custom is variously accounted for. The 
Hindoos say, that 200,000 people assemble at this place at the 
time of drawing the car ; when five or six people are said to throw 
themselves under the wheels of the car every year, as a certain 
means of obtaining salvation. When I asked a bramhiin in what 
way such persons expected salvation, he said, that generally the 
person who thus threw away bis life was in a state of misfortune ; 
and that he thought, as he sacrificed his life through his faith in 
Jtginnathy, this god would certainly save him. —The pilgrims to 

33 
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this place, especially at the time of the above festival, endure the 
greatest hardships; some from the fatigues of a long journey, 
others from the want of necessary support, or from being exposed 
to bad weather. Multitudes porish on the roads, very often by 
the dysentery ; and some parts of the sea-shore at this holy place 
may be properly termed Golgotha, the number of skulls and dead 
bodies are so great. In no part of India, perhaps, ave the horrors 
of this superstition so deeply felt as on this spot: its victims are 
almost countless. Every third year they make a new image, when 
a bramhiin removes the original bones of Krishni,* from the belly 
of the old image to that of the new one. On this occasion, be covers 
his cyes lest he should be struck dead for looking at such sacred 
relics," After this, we may be sure, the common people do net 
wish to sce Krishnt’s bones. 


It is o well-nuthenticated fact, that at this place a number of 
fomales of infamous character are employed to dance and sing 
before the god. ‘They live in sepirate houses, not at the temple. 
Persons gomg to see Jiigiunat ht are often guilty of criminal 
actions with these females! Multitudes take loose women with 
them, nover suspecting that Jtigiinnathit will be offended at their 
bringing a prostitute into his presenco ; or that whoredom is incon- 
sistent with that worship from which they expect salvation, and 
to obtain which some of them make a journey of four months, 


Before this place fell into the hands of the English, the king, 
a Mahratta chief, cxacted tolls from pilgrims for passing throngh 
his territories to Jiginnat’hi. At one place the toll was not Jess 
than one pound, nine shillings for each font-passenger, if he had so 
much property with him. len 2 Bengalec raja used to go, he 
‘was accompanied by one or two thousand people, for every one of 
whom he was obliged to pay the toll. The Monorable Company's 
Government levies a tax of from one to six rupees on each pasren- 
ger. For several years after the conquest of Kttiikt by the English, 
this tax was not levied ; when myriads of pilgrims thronged to this 
place, and thousands, it is said, perished from discase, want, &c. 





Some persons, on leaving this holy place, deposit with the 
bramhtins of the temple one or two hundred rupees, with the in- 
terest of which the bramhiins are to purchase rice, and present it 
daily to Juigiinnatht, and afterwards to diindéés or Lramhiins. 


” The tradition is, that king Indritdyoorat, by tho direction of Vishnoo, 
placed the bones of Krishna, ‘who had boon avetdeutally, killed by a hantor, in the 
ly of the image of J&giinnavhi, 


b The raja of Burdwan, Kédrieo-Chitndrit, expended, it ia said, twelve lnos of 
rupees in a journey to Jiiginuat’ha, and in brilsing the bramhi{us to permit him to noe 
these bones. For the aight of the bones he paid two lacs of rupees; but he died in 
six months afterwards ~Jor his temerity. 


eas The officiating bramhiins there continually live in adulterous connection with 
them, 
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Deeds of gift are also made to Jaiginnat’hi alt over Hindvost’hanv, 
which are received by agents in every large town, and paid to the 
Mit’hi-dharéés* at Jiginnat’hti-kshttrti; who by this means 
(though professing themselves to be mendicants) havo become some 
of the richest merchants in India. 


Raméshwirt, (Ramiseram.} This place forms the southern 
boundary of the brambinical religion. It is famous for containing 
a temple said to havo Leen orocted by Rami on his return from 
the destruction of the gaint Kaviint. None but wandering men- 
dicants visit it. 

Chtindrt-shékiiri, a mountain near Chittagong, on which 
stands a temple of the lingit. Over the surface of a poul of water 
inflammable air is said to be perceived, from the fire of which pil- 
grims kindle their burnt-offerings. The wator oozes from oueside 
of the rock, and as it falls below, the pilgrims stand to receive tho 
purifying stream. 


Ginga-Sugirit, Sogtirt-island.) At this place the Ganges 
runs into the sea; and this vircumstance, it is supposed, gives an 
efficacy to the waters, Vast crowds of Hindoos visit this island 
twice in the year, and perform religious ceremonies for the good of 
themselves and ancestors: some aro guilty of self-murder, in which 
they ave assisted by a nuaber of alligators which visit this spot; 
the infant is cast into the jaws of this voracious animal by its in- 
fatuated nother; and thus the religion of Briimba transforms the 
mother into a monster, aud texrs asunder the tenderest ties of 
nature.—Ruins and pools still exist on the island, which prove 
that, though now the haunt of wild beasts, it was once inhabited. 


Uyodhya, (Oude,) the ancient capital of Rami, situated by tho 
river Siirtyoo, is still inhabited. The pilgrims are gencrally 
Ramats. Mithila, (Tirboot,) the birth-place of Seéta, and the 
capital of her father Jiintki, is resorted to by pilgrims ; a8 well as 
Muthoora, the birth-place of Krishnit; and Vrindu-vitait, the 
scene of the revels of this licentious deity, whose followers visit 
many sacred retreats, the resort of Krishut and the milkiuids, 
Gokoola, the place where Krishnii was educated, is also visited by 
pilgrims, who are shewn the various spots which havo been con- 
scerated by the gainbols of their favourite god. 








The forest of Noimishtt, near Lucknow, is celebrated as the 
Place where Sddt¥, the sage, read the pooraniis Lo 60,000 disciples. 


Voidytinat'hit, a place in Birboom, contains a celebrated image 
called Ramt-lingé. Some pilgrims, afflicted with incurable dis- 
tempera, fast here till they dic: others make vows, sometimes in 


% Thess M&t'bi-dbardas are found atevery holy place. Ono person’ prenides over 
tho house, which i the common resort of pilgrims, why are entertained there, 
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some auch words as these :—‘ Oh! Voidytnat’hi, give me a wife, 
and I will bring « pan of water from the Ganges and bathe thee ;’ 
or, ‘I will present thee a miin of milk, for frumenty.’ : 


At Vitkréshwitrt, another place in Birboom, an image of the 
sage Ushtavikri is set up, where several warm springs attract the 
attention of devotees, who bathe in their waters, not to heal their 
bodies, but their souls. 


Kooroo-kehittrit, a place near Delhi, where the dreadful battle 
betwixt Yoodist’hirt and Dooryodhtint was fought. Here 
Pirtshoo-rawit also is said to have filled five pools with the blood 
of the kehétriy¥s, from which he offered a libation to his deceased 
father. 


Hingoola, a cave or excavated rock on thesea-shore. Offerings 
are presented to the regents of the place on a stone in the cave, 


Ekamrit-kantinit, » place on the borders of Orissa, containing 
6,000 temples dedicated to Shivif. Not Jess than 70 or 8,000 people 
are said to visit this place at the drawing of the car of Jigitnnat'hit 
when all castes cat together. 


Httree-dwart, (from Hiree, » name of Vishnoo, and dwart, a 
door,) or the mouth from which the Ganges issues. An account 
of this place, inserted in the 6th volume of the Asiatic Researches, 
declares, that 2,500,000 people assembled here at a festival in 1796. 


Kanchéé, a town in Telinga, divided into two parts, Shivi- 
Kanchéé and Vishnoo-Kanchéé. At a festival held hero in the 
month Choitri, the disciples of Shivi and Vishnoo quarrel, and 
often murder one another. 


Multitudes of other places in India are venerated and visited 
by pilgrims. When I was writing this account, on describing 
Bristol Hot-wells, with all its gilt crutches hanging in the pump- 
room, to the learned bramhiin who assisted me, he confessed that 
it would make « famous holy place, and attract immense crowds of 
pilgrims. It isa deplorable circumstance, that such a waste of 
time, of life, and of property, should be incwrred, through the fatal 
deception, that the si he of a holy place will be accepted by the 
Judge of heaven and earth, instead of repentance and conversion, 
instead of a contrite heart and a holy life. 


Sect. XXXVI.—Coremonies at Death. 


A SICK person, efter his removal to the banks of the Ganges, 
if he possess sufficient strength, directs quantities of food, garments, 


1 To ratify hia revenge. There in uothing revolting to the feelings of the 
Hindoos in this dreadful act ofrevenge: which lias made Kocroo-kahitel a holy place. 
When a Hindoo is describing a dreadful quarrel, he says, ‘ It was a perfect Koorook- 
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&e. to be presented to the bramhifns. That he may-not be com- 
pelled to cross Voittrtingé, whose waters are hot, on hia way to the 
seat of judgment, he presents to a bramhiin a black cow. When 
about to expire, the relations place the-body up to the navel in 
the river, and direct the dying man to call aloud on the gods, and 
assist him in doing so. 

The burning of the body is one of the first ceremonies which 
the Hindoos perform for the help of the dead in a future state. If 
this ceremony have not been attended to, the shraddht, ttrpint, 
&c. cannot be performed. Ifa person be unable to provide wood, 
“cloth, clarified butter, rice, water pans, and other things, beside the 
fee to the priest, he must beg among his neighbours. If the body 
be thrown into the river, or burnt, without the accustomed ceremo- 
nies, (as is sometimes the case,) the ceremonies may be performed 
over an image of the deceased made of kooshti grass. 


Immediately after death, the attendants lay out the body on 
a sheet, placing two pieces of wood under the head and feet ; after 
which they anoint the corpse with clarified butter, bathe it with 
the water of the Ganges, put round the loins a new garment, and 
anothor over the left shoulder, and then draw the sheet on which 
the body lies over the whole. The heir-at-law next bathes himself, 
nuts on new garments, and boils some rice, a ball of which and a 
lighted brand he puts to the mouth of the deceased, repeating in- 
cantations, The pile having been prepared, he sets fire to it, and 
occasionally throws on it clarified butter and other combustibles. 
When the body is consumed, he washes the ashes into the river ; 
the attendants bathe, and, presenting a drink-offering to the de- 
ceased, roturn home: béfore they enter the house, however, each 
one touches fire, and chews some bitter loaves, to signify that part- 
ing with relations by death is an unpleasant task. 


Srcr. XXXVII.—Rites for the Repose of the Soul, (Shraddht.) 


THE Hindoo shastris teach, that after death the soul becomes 
prétw,” viz: takes a body about the size of a person’s thumb, and 
remains in the custody of Ytimi, the judge of the dead. At the 
time of receiving punishment, the body becomes enlarged, and is 
made capable of enduring sorrow. The performance of the shraddht 
delivers the deceased, at the end ofa , from this state, and 
translates him to the heaven of the Pitrees, where he enjoys the 
reward of his meritorious actions ; and afterwards, in another body, 
enters into that state which the nature of his former actions assign 
tohim. Ifthe shraddh& be not performed, the deceased remains 
in the prété state, and cannot enter another body, We are here 


= A departed ghost, 
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strongly reminded of the $25th and six following lines of Virgil, in 
the 6th book of his dineid, as well as of the 28th Ode of the lst 
book of Horace. 


The offerings made in a person’s name, after his decease, and 
the ceremonies which take plavo on the occasion, are called his 
shraddhi, which the Hindoos are very anxious to perform ins 
becoming manner. The son who performs these ritcs obtains great 
merit: and the deceased is hereby satisfied," and, by gifts to the 
bramhiing in his name, obtains heaven. 


There are three shraddhiis for the dead : one, eleven days after 
death ; another, every month ; aud another at the closeofa year after 
aperson’s decease. During the ten’ days of mourning, the relations 
held a family council, and consult on ‘the incans of performing tho 
shraddht ; on the last of these days, after making an_ offering for 
the dead by the side of the river, they are shaved. This offering 
consists of boiled rice, sugar, curds, sweetmeats, milk, plantains, 
&e, made into ten balls, and presented with prayers. 


The next day, after Lathing,” the family prepare an open placo 
for the ccremonies. If it be the shraddht of a rich man, all the 
learned Hindoos and respectable people of the neighbouring vil- 
lages are invited. ‘The company being seated under an awning, 
the sous and the other relations of the deccased, dressod in new 

yments, place themselves in the midst of the company with their 
frees eastward, haying near them sixtecn difierent gifts as brass 
cups, candlesticks, umbrellas, shoes, &e. Next are brought seeds 
of sesamum, a small piece of gold, and another of a different metal, 
wrapt up in new cloths. ‘The son of the deceased now puts a 
plece of new cloth xeross his neck, and offers an atoneinout tor the 
sin of having killed insects in sweeping the room, in cooking, 
grinding spices, and in moving the water jer; thon follows an 
offering to the sun; then, rising, bringing his hands forward 
in 2. suppliesting posture, he solicits Jeave from the company to 
make the offering ; after which he offers the sesamin, gold, and 
metal, for the happiness of the deceased ; takes the kosha, and 
sprinkles the sixtcon gifts with water; then, placing a flower on 
each, and repeating prayers, he offers them in the presence of the 
shalgramt, ono by one, in the name of the deceased, that he may 
obtain heaven. The son after this, if in cireumstances sufficiently 
affluent, presents larga gifts to the bramhiins, as elcphants, horses, 





» Minoo says, ‘ What sort of oblation, givon duly to the manos, ig capable of 
satisfying them for a long time, or for eternity, I will uow doclaro, withont omission.’ 

© Brambilas are unclean for ten days after the death of a rclation; kehitriyits, 
twelve ; voishya, fifteen ; and ehoodrifs, thirty. 

» At the time of bathing, the person who will perform the shraddh¥, purifies 


himself by putting water, seeds, frnita, &c. in parts of the trunks of four plantain 
trees, repeating incantations. He seuda some of this water home to purify the family. 
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alanquecns, boats, &c. the receiving of which, however, is not 
Fonorable, A bramhiin then marks the foreheads of all present 
with sandal powder, and puts round the neck of each a garland of 
flowers. To the tgriidanéé* bramhiins and others are now given, 
amidst mech confusion among the receivers, the sesamum, the 
morsel of gold, the metal, a large bason full of kourees, and a couch 
or two, as well as the sixteen different gifts; after which the 
assembly breaks up. The son then goes into the house, and 
placing a bramhin and his wife on a scat, covers them with orna- 
meuts, worships them, and, adding a large present of money, 
dismisses them. AS 


After this, the son of the deceased requests five bramhiins, of 
some note for learning, to offera male calf; in doing which they 
take two cloths each, four poitas, four betle-nuts, and some 
kourees, provided for the purpose, and go with the company toa 
spot where an altar has been prepared, one eubit high, and four 
cubits square. Four of the bramhins sit on the four sides of the 
altar, and there worship cortain gods, aud offer a burnt-sacrifice. 
Near the altar are placed the shalgram#, four female calves, a male 
calf, and a vilwit post. ‘Ihe fifth brambitin reads certain parts of a 
poorants, to drive away evil piri The female calves are tied to 
four vilwti posts, and the mate auf to a post called vrishti post." 
‘To the necks of the female calves four smal) slender baskets are 
suspended, in which are placed, among other things, a comb, and 
the iron instrument with which the Hindvo women paint their 
oyebrows black. A sheet of metal is placed under the belly of 
the male calf; on the back a shcet of copper: the hoofs are covered 
with silver, and the horns with gold. if the shraddhi he performed 
by arich man.* On the hips of the male calf, marks of Shivit's 
trident are impressed with a hot iron. After this, the son of the 
deceased washes the tail of tlio male calf, and with the same 
water presenta a drink-offoring to his deceased ancestors ; and 
afterwards marrics the male call to the four female calves, 
Topeating many formulas, in which they are recommended to 
cultivate love and mutual sympathy. The son next liberates 
the female calves, forbidding any one to detain them, or partake of 
their milk in futuro. In liberating tho male calf he says, ‘I have 
given thee these four wives ;' live with them. Thou art the living 
iinage of Yiimii ; thou goest upon four legs, Devour not tbe corn 

© Bramhiina who receive the firat gifts at ehraddhifs are called by this name. 

? Vrishit is the name fora bull, A rough image of one of these animals is 
carved in the middle of the post, which is afterwards set up in a public rond. till it 


vota or falls dwn, 1b ia often full of rough carved figures, A good one custe abuut 
four rupeos. 


* Iiby » poor man, imitations of these things are used. 


+ Here the Hindoos marry cattle! In another ji ill 
find an account of the marriage of monkies " ee eee 
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of others, go not neara cow in calf, &.' The female calves are 
generally taken by brambiins :* the male calf is let loose, to go 
where he pleases." 


To this succeeds what is peculiarly termed the sbraddht. The 
river side, or the cow-house, or some retired place, is chosen ; after 
cleansing which, they collect all kinds of eatables, cloth, sesamum, 
flowers, &c. and place them in dishes made of the excavated 
trunks of the plantain tree. The son then washes his feet, and 
sits with his face towards the east, with a shalgrami before him, 
and repeats many incantations to purify himself; he then worships 
the shalgramii ; presents to his deceased parent the seven dishes 

laced to the east, repeating various incantations ; and worships 

nga, Vishnoo, and the household gods, adding an offering to 
the ancestors of the king, as an acknowledgment for using the 
king’s land at worship. He then, turning his face to the south, 
reads many incantations, and with five, seven, or nine blades of 
koosht grass, makes the image of a bramhiin, which he places ona 
plantain before him; then with joined hands he repeats before 
this image many incantations, to the following purport : ‘ Before 
thee, O bramhin, I perform my father's shraddhi.” He next 
offers to his deceased parent, on a plantain-trunk dish, seven 
blades of kooshi and seven of dodrva grass, flowers, dry rice, 
cloth, red paint, and a brass lamp. He next cleanses the place 
before him with his hands, and scattering upon it a few blades of 
Kooshi grass, presents other offerings to his deceased father, 
repeating many incantations, which contain the names of the 
offerings, and an invitation to tho deceased father to partake of 
them. From what remiarms of these offerings the son makes two 
balls, thesmallest of which is offered in the name of those of the 
family who have not received the benefits of the shraddbw, and 
the other he presents to his deceased father, and then lays it on 
some kooshi grass as before, and worships it, presenting flowers, 
water, &. He now places both hands open against a lamp which 
is burning, as though he were warming himself; after which he 
proatrates himself to the sun, and presents a fee of from one rupee 
to five to the officiating brambhiin ; selutes all the bramhiins present, 
and makes prostrations to the shalgramt, which he afterwards 
sends into the house. All the offerings are sent to the houses of 
bramhiins. The family now return home, where an entertainment 
is provided, both for bramhtins and others, consisting principally 


* Yet the receiving of these and other gifts at shraddhus is supposed to disgrace 
8 person. 

3 These bulls wander about, and aro treated by the Hindoos with great respect. 
No one can claim any redresa for the injury they do, and no Hindoo dare destroy 
them. In large towns they are often mischievous. The Engh call them 

6. 

¥ The shaste dircots that s living Lrambifa shall be chosen ; bub a groms 
brambiin is generally substituted. 
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of sweetmeats, milk, curds, suger, cakes, &c. The bramhins eat 
in an enclosed spot, the uninvited brambiins near the house, 
and the poor in the street or road. At the close of the en- 
tertainment, if the person making the shraddbi be rich, be 
gives presents to all thosa who are not guests,whether bramhiins 
or the poor, and thus dismisscs them. The next morning he 
dismisses the lcarned brambiins with presenta: to the most 
learned he gives five rupees perhaps, and to those less learned one. 
The bramh¥us who were invited are also dismissed with presents. 
About one o’clock a feast is provided for the relations, who are 
discuissed the next’ morning with presents of money, cloth, &., 
and on this day another dinner is provided for nearer relations. 
At the close of the shraddhi a2 number of_mendicant musicians 
play on certain instruments of music, and sing verses celebrating 
thorevels of Krishn ; they are often dismissed with large presents. 


The next day the family return to their accustomed diet ; but 
the sons, for twelve months after the decease of the father, must 
refuse every gratification, and cook with their own hands, or eat 

ewhat has been prepared by a wife, or some near relation dwelling 
in the house. 


Ginga-Govindi-Singht, a person ofthe writer caste, head- 
servant to Mr. Hastings, expended, it is said, 1,200,000 rupecs at 
his mother’s sbraddht ; and Raja Nivi-Krishn& of Caleutta, 
uearly as much in the shraddhi for his mother. This expense was 
principally incurred in presents to the bramhiins, such as bedateads, 
at two or three hundred rupecs each ; water pitchers of silver and 
gold, some worth athousand, and others two thousand rupees ; 
dishes of silver and gold, at five hundred, two hundred, and one 
hundred ; silver and gold cups and lamp-stands, at two hundred, 
one hundred, &c. ; covered bowls for betle-nut, and gold and silver 
water jugs, at from five hundred down to one hundred; and 
cloths at ten or fifteen rupees a piece. 


Vast crowds of mendicants* and poor people fill the roads at 
the time of a large shraddhti for two or three days together, each 
of whom obtains a rupec, or halfa rupee; sometimes nothing. 
‘The lower orders expend three hundred, two hundred, or one 
hundred rupees ata shraddhi. Many persons reduce themselves 
to beggary to procure the name of having made a great shraddht. 
Ifa man delay this ceremony, the priest urges him repeatedly to 
what he calls his duty. According to the Hindoo law, a person 
cannot inherit an estate who has not performed the shraddhi. 


The monthly shraddhii for the first year after the death of 
the parent, is upona very small scale, and the expense is from 
ten rupees to twelve annas. 


4 Some of the mendicants corae jonrnies of four or five days. 


34 
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Beside these, there are other shraddhtts for deceased ancestors, 
ag, in every month at the total wane of the moon ; on the last 
fifteen, or ten, or five days of the moon in Bhadr& ; once during 
the first fifteen days of the moon in Ugrithaytin’ j and again in 
the same months,” in Pousht,° and Maghw,‘ on the eighth of the 
wane of the moon ; in Voishakhi‘and Shraviini,‘on any of the 
first fifteen days of the moon. At some of these times all Hindoos 
perform this ceremony ; at other times only a few persons, The 
“expense is trifling, as scarcely any persons are entertained at 
them. 


Secor. XXXVIII.—Purifications. 


A Hixvoo becomes unclean by various circumstances, during 
which he is interdicted almost every religious ceremony, and for- 
pidden to shave or cut his nails. In the act of purification the 
person shaves the head, bathes, and puts on clean apparel. 

A Hindoo becomes unclean after the death of persons relate 
to him by birth. Ifachild die before he has teeth, the family 
bathe immediately, and become clean ; or ifa child die beforo its 
ears are bored, the family remain unclean onc night. If a woman 
miscatry, the family become impure for ten days. After a birth, 
all the members of the family in a direct line become unclean. A 
woman in her courses is unclean for three days; but on the fifth 
day, after bathing, she may again perform religious ceremonies. 
Every person is considered as in some measure unclean while ina 
state of sickness, and froin some religious services a sick person is 
wholly excluded. A bramhiin Lecomes unclean by the touch of 
a shdodrd, a dog, » Mistilman, u barbarian, &c. and all casts, by 
touching a woman in her courses, a dead body, ordure, urine, 
the food of other castes, &e. 


Sect. XXXIX.—Atonements for Offences. 


Tse ancient Hindoo laws on this subject are very numerous, 
and in many instances very severe and unjust. By these laws the 
whole property of the country was put into a state of requisition 


> In this shraddbi, the fesh of cows was formerly offered in sacrifice, In the 
Kiil68-yogt this is forbidden, and that of deor or goats is substituted. 


© This shraddhi is performod principally with herbs, 

4 In this shraddhit bread is chiefly ued. 

© Barley is the principal thing used in this shraddhti. At thia time the Hindoo 
women scatter the hunks of barley in the public roads, in imitation it is said of the 
mother of Righoo-nfiadiing, compiler of a number of the smritees. 


‘The nowly descended rain is the principal article in this sbraddhi. 
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by the bramhtins. At present, very few offences expose » person 
to the penalties of the canon law: among these, however, are the 
killing a brambtx, a religious mendicant, or 2 woman; striking a 
brambtin ; killing a cow. Slight atonements are also offered by 
semis when labouring under certain diseases, and for unintentional 
offences. 


I here insert some extracts from the work on atonements called 
Praytishchitti-Nirntiyti—tThere are nine sorts of sins requiring 
atonements : 1. Jateo-bhriingsh’-kérd, in which is included the eat- 
ing of onions, defrauding relations, &. 2. Shinkiré@é-kiriind, viz., 
sodomy. 8. Upatrés.kirind, which includes receiving presents from 
barbarians ; bramhtins, entering into trade ; and_bramhtins serving 
shdddris.* 4. Milavthi, in which is included destroying insects ; 
eating fruit which has lain near a person who has drank spirits ; ex- 
cessive grief for a trifling loss ; and stealing wood, fruit, or flowers. 
5, Pritkéérnntiki, which includes various offences against the caste. 
6. Ooptipatikt, which includes many actions: among the rest, 
killing cows ; becoming priest to the low castes ; a person’s selling 
himself; forsaking father, mother, sons; neglecting the véd¥s, 
or consecrated fire ; giving a daughter in marriage to a younger 
brother before the elder; giving a younger son in marti 
before the elder ; in the two last cascs also becoming priest at the 
time of such marriage; usury in-lending goods; not completing a 
vriitt ; selling a pool of water, a garden, a son, &e. ; not perform- 
ing any one of the siingskaris ; forsaking a friend; obtaining 
instructions from a disciple ; killing a woman, or a shdddri, a 
voishyt, a kshtitriy#, &c.; cutting greon trees for fire-wood ; 
neglecting to pay debts ; subduing or driving away a person nob 
an enemy by the power of incantations ; denying a future state, 
&e. 7. Bnoopatiki,, which includes many different actions, viz., 
ason’s having intercourse with a woman who is a wife (though of 
another caste) to his father; adultery with an uncle's wife; with 
the wife of a grandfather ; with an aunt by the mother’s side ; with 
the wife of a king; with a father’s sister; with the wife of a 
shrotriyi bramhiin ; with the wife of a priest ; with the wife of 
teacher of the védtis; with the wife of a friend; with the friend of 
a sister; with any woman in the line of eonsanguinity ; with any 
woman of a caste superior to that of the man; with the wife of a 
chandali ; with a virgin, the daughter of a bramhtin; witha 
‘woman while in her courses; with a woman who has embraced 
the life of a briimhticharinéé. 8. Mtthapatikt, which includes five 
different offences, viz. killing bramhiins; 4 bramhiin’s drinking 
spirits, or a shdddrt’s intercourse with the wife of a bramhiin; 
stealing gold from a bramhiin to the amount ofa gold mohur; 
adultery with the wife of a gooroo, viz., with the wife of a father, 


# In many places bramhitns, at become clerl &e. to H 
sansa 3 Py at present, clerks, cooks, &c. to the higher 
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if she be of a superior caste, or if she be of the same caste. Whoever 
commits these actions is called initthapat#kée, and whoever lives in 
familiar habits with this person becomes also mihapatikeé: this 
includes sleeping on the same bed ; sitting together on one seat ; 
eating together; drinking out of one cup; eating together of food 
cooked in one vessel ; becoming priest to a mthapattkée; teach- 
ing the védiis to such an offender. Ifa person converse with a 
miUhapatiikéé, or touch him, or if the breath of this offender fall 
upon him, and these familiarities be continued for twelve months, 
this person also becomes mbhapatikeé. 9. Utipatik’ includes 
incest with a person’s own mother, or daughter, or son’s wife. 


If a person kill a bramhiin, he must renounce life, or offer the 
rajaptityt atonement for twenty-four years ; * or, in case of inabi- 
lity, he must offer 360 cows with their calves, and 100 cows as a 

fee; or 470 rupees, besides 24 rupees as a fee. Ifa person murder 
a bramhiinéé, whose husband is ignorant of the védis, the offender 
must perform the prajapiityi’ atonement for six years. - ‘This may 
be commuted for ninety cows and calves, or 270 kahtnts of kou- 
rees, For murdering the wife of a kshitriyi, this atonement must 
be repeated three years; of a voishyti, one year anda half; and 
of a shdddri, nine months. If the woman was with child, or in 
her courses, the atonement must be doubled. If a bramhiin, or a 
kshiftriyt, murder a kshtitriyi, the prajapiityii atonement must be 
repeated for three years. This may be commuted for forty-tive milch 
cows and their calves, or 135 kahtinis of kources, Ifa brambitn, 
akshitriy¥, or voishyd, murder a voishyt, the above utonement 
must be repeated for one year and a half. ‘This may be commuted 
for twenty-three cows and their calves, or 674 kahiinis of kourees, 
For murdering a shdddri, the above atonement must be repeated 
for nine months. This may be commuted for twelve cows and 
their calves, or 36 kahiinis of kourees ; (about one pound sterling.) 


If « bramhiin have killed a cow belonging to a bramhiin, he 
must offer the following atonement:—he must havo his head 
shaved ; for thirty days, dwell with cows, eat barley boiled in the 
urine of cows, and wear a cow's skin. For the next two months, 
he must eat only once a day. For the two following months, he 
must bathe with the urine of cows. During these days of pe- 
nance he must abstain from sin; he must follow-a herd of cows ; 


» The following is the Jaw respecting this atonement :—The offender, for three 
days, ia to cat, each day, only twenty-six southfule of rice, clarified butter’ milk, &e- 
Boiled together ; for the next three days he must ext in the evening twenty-two 
mouthfuls ; for the next three days he ia to ask for nothing, and, unlees spontaneously 
given him, to eat nothing. If any food be given him, it wust be twenty-four mouth- 
fuls of the same kind of food as mentioned above; for the next three days he must ent 
nothing, If he abstain from food on those days in which he ix allowed to take food if 
given to hira, he does not commit a fault. Ifa person be unable to fast so long, he 
tity make s oommotation ty fasting six days, If person be not abe to fat etx days 

may be exempted, on making an offering of cow and calf; or, in case of inabilit 
to do this, he may offer three kabiinis of kourees. of 
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stand when they stand‘, and eat the dust which they throw up 
with their feet. At night, after putting the cows in the stall, he 
must bow to them, and then sit upright, cross-legged, and watch 
them all night. If one of the herd be sick, or have met with an: 
misfortune, he must expose his own life for its preservation. aA 
must not seck the preservation of his own life from the scorching 
sun, the chilling cold, the pelting rain, ox the driving storm, till he 
have secured the herd. If the cows be feeding on another person’s 
ground, he is not to drive them away, nor inform the owner. He 
aust not prevent the calf from sucking, though the cow should not 
have been milked. After the person has thus gone through this 
atonement without fault, he must offer to a learned bramhiin ten 
cows and a bull. If this be beyond his ability, he must give up 
ell he has. If an offender be unable to go through all his penance, 
he must, besides the above fee, offer seventeen new-milch cows. 
If he be poor, he may offer sixty-six kahiiniis of kourees* This 
is the atonement, if the cow was wilfully killed by a bramhin. If 
accidentally killed, the offender must go through half the penance, 
and offer one cow. Besides offering the atonement, the person who 
has wilfully or accidentally killed a cow, must give to the owner 
another cow equally good. If he cannot give such a cow, he must 
give a proper price, to be ascertained by tive respectable neigh- 

ours. Ifa bramhtin castrate a bull, he must offer the six month's 
atonement as for killing a bramhiin’s cow. Ifa cow die acciden- 
tally in tho field, it is taken for granted that it was not properly 
taken care of, and an atonement must be offered. Such a person 
must have his head shaved ; bathe three times a day ; wear a cow's 
skin with the horns, hoofs, &. on it; follow the herd; watch the 
herd by night, &. If the animal died at night in the cow-house, 
and the keeper was permitted to go home, instead of watching 
over the cattle, the atonement must be offered by the owner. If in 
consequence of the fulling of a bell from 2 cow's ear! the cow die, 
the owner must offer half of the prajaptityii atonement. Ifa Hin- 
doo sell a cow to a barbarian, he must eat only one mouthful in 
the morning for four days, and for the next four days four mouth- 
fals each day in the evening. If the buyer kill and eat the 
cow, the person who disposed of the animal must offer the same 
atonement as a bramhtn for killing a cow. 


1 If, however, part of the herd be lying down, and part be standing, he must do 
as the groater number do, If tho number lying down and the onmber standing be 
equal, he must do that which is most painful to himself ; of course he must stand, 


& In the work called Prayttshchittit-vivékii it in declared, that if person be un- 
able to pay this fine, ho must beg for twelve years, and whatever he ia able to procure, 
he must give ass commutation for the atouement, At the present period, persons 
saay be aoen, having the head shaved, makings noise like the lowing of a cow; having 
arope, with which cow's are tied by the leg, in the hand, &e. begging for this avowe 
purpose: yet most of those persons inake this a contrivance to obtain money. 


1 Hung there Hike sn ear-ring, or omament, but with the intention of keeping th 
lierd together by the sound. = Resaiog the 
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Ifa man kill a horse, he must make an offering of cloth tos 
bramhtn. If an elephant, he must give to the bramhiins five 
blue bulls. If an ass, a goat, or a sheep, a male calf, one year old, 
must be given to a bramhiin, Ifa @, a peacock, a white heron, 
ora hawk, he must give a cowtoa bramhin, Ifa tiger, a milch 
cow. Ifa camel, or 2 buffalo, he must forfeit a riitukt of gold. 
Ifa hog, he must present to 2 bramhiin 2 pitcher of clarified butter. 
ifs parrct, a calf, one year old. If snake, an axe for cutting 
wood, Ifa cat, a guano, an ichneumon, or a frog, he must for 
three days partake of nothing but milk. If any one of theso 
offences have been done repeatedly, the offender must offer a fourth 
of the prajaptityt atonement. If person have killed thousand 
Jarger insects, he must offer the same atonement as for accidentally 
killing » shdddri. For killinga few amall insects, the person 
Taust repeat an jncantation, while squeezing his nose with hisfingers. 


If a brambiu, ignorantly, have intercourse onco with the wife 
ofa chandali, he must offer the prajapityi atonement during 
twelve years. Ifdone wilfully, he must renounce life as the expia- 
tion of bis sin. Ifdone repeatedly, the offence cannot be expiated. 
Ifa bramhiin have improper intercourse with a virgin, or with his 
own daughter, or with his son's wife, he must become an eunuch, 
and renounce life. Ifa person of any other caste commit such sin, 
he must renounce life by the toosb-antli: atonement”. . 


™ The atonements fur killing horses and other animals, as weil as insects, are alike 
to all the castes. Shoolpanee, a piindit, however, maintains, that in all those cases « 
shaodrit, a female, s cbiJd,and an aged persun,are to offer only one half of the atonement, 
= In the work called praytishchittt-vivdkif, the method iv which this person must 
renoance life ia thus related :—-After shaving hin head, bathing, &c. ba must cover 
himeelf with chaff, and, lying down, the fire must be kindled at his fect ; ani in thie 
way, by slow degres, he must give up his life to expiate his crime. Iu another work, 
the following story is related respecting this method of expiating sin :—In former times, 
it was common for very learned pXindits, to go from kingdom tw kingdom, chal 
ing each king to bring forth his pundits, to hold dieputations on the anhjects eon 
in the shastrife, OodiyMnaebaryit bad, in this manner, obtained the victory 
all the piindite in the world. He was also the great instrament in overcoming the 
Vonddhiis, and in re-establishing the practice of the védiia; but in arming the kings 
inst the houddhiis he had been instrumental in destroying many’ bouddhis” bram- 
hiins. Towards tho close of his life he went to Jagdmat‘hik-kshétri ; but when ho 
arrived at the temple, the door shut of itself against him, and he sat at thedoor, sorrow- 
ful, and keeping a fast. In the midst of his fast the god appeared to him in a dream, 
and told him, he had been guilty of killing many brambitua ; he could not, therefore, 
see his face : he must renoutice life by offering the toosh-antil$ atonement. Oodifytua- 
chary¥ was angry with Jtigtinnat’hif, and pronounced s curse upon him, telling’ him, 
‘that in rome future period, when he should be destroyed by the bouddhtis, he would 
remember hia benefactor. ' This pindit soon afterwards, however, obeyed the com- 
mand of Jtigianat’hi. When he had been several days suffering in the chaff-fire, 
and his lower paris wore burns, Shinkiracharyi called on him, and challenged him to 
ispute. Oodt fySnacharyt dectined it, on account of the pain which he endured ; but 
\kifracharydi promised to care the burnt parts, and told him, that after the dispute 
‘waa over, be might offer the atonement. Oodiytinachary{ ridiculed him for pretend- 
ing to dispute with him, aince he had not_senne to judge in a case 40 obvious: half 
his body waa burnt already ; and yet he (ShYokitracharyi) advised him to have the 
burnt parta reatored, in order to dispute ould hat 
























with him, in which case ho wi 
endure these sufferings twice over, ShiinkYracharyt, being thus overoom! 
commencement, retired. The other continued the atonement, and thus expiated 
of killing the bouddbi brambina 
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If a shoSdrii live with a brambiinéé of bad character, he 
must renounce life by casting himself into a large fire, If 
a shoGdrii live with a bramhinéé of unsullied character, he must 
tie straw round the different parts of his body, and cast bimeelf 
iuto the fire. The woman must be placed on an ass,and Jed round 
the city, and then dismissod, never to return. Ifa voishyii com- 
init thé same offence with a bramhtnéé, or a female kshiitriyt, he 
maust renounce life, tying kooshi grass round his limbs, and then 
throwing himselfinto the fire. Ifa person defile the bed of his 
mother-in-law, he must puta red hot piece of stone or iron into hia 
mouth, and become an eunuch. If any person have unnatural connec- 
tion with a cow, he must repeat the prajapityt atonement four times. 


Ifa person marry his paternal or maternal niece, he must 
perform the chandraytini atonement, and the marriage becomes 
void, though the maintenance of this women for life will fall upon 
the offender, [For marrying within the degrees of consanguinity, 
many different atonements are ordered, accurding tothe nearness 
of relationship.] 


Ifa bramhin eat without having on his poita, he must repeat 
tho gaytitréé }00 times, and partake of nothing that day but the 
urine of vows, Ifa person eat cow's flesh unknowingly, he must 
offer the prajapiityi atonement. If he have repeatedly eaten 
cow’s flesh, he must perform the chandraytinti vriitt, and forfeit a 
bull and acow. Jfaperson eat the flesh of elephants, horses, 
camels, snakes, or dogs, he must continue offering the prajapiit; 
atonement during twelve months. lfa bramhiin drink ‘spirits, he 
must again undergo investiture with the poita. If » bramhtin 
repeatedly eat onions, he must perform the chandra-yiint vrittit, 
and be xgain invested with the poita. Ifa person drink the 
milk of a cow, before the expiration of ten days after she has 
calved, he must fast two days, Ifany man drink the milk of 
sheep or buffaloes, Le must fost two nights. 


Ifa bramhiin eat once witha person whose father was a 
shdddri and his mother a brambiinéé, he must perform the 
chandrayint vritt or make an offering of eight cows and their 
calves, or 22} kahints of kourees. Ifa bramhin eat the food, or 
semen, or urine, or ordure of a voishyi#, he must perform the 
prajaptityt vritt ; or perform the other things prescribed instead 
of this atonement. If any person be compelled to eat the boiled 
rice of a chandali, he must fast twelve days ; but this may be 
commuted by giving to a bramhiin five cows with their calves, or 
15 kahiiniis of kourees. Ifthe rice be unboiled, the eater must 
fast three days. Ifa bramhtin unknowingly drink water from the 
pitcher with which a chandalti draws water from his well, he 
inust fast three nights, and-the next day he must eat cow-duug, 
cow's urine, milk, clarified butter, and curds,. mixed toge- 
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ther Ifhe do this designedly, the atonement must be doubled. Ifa 
brambin drink water from, or bathe in, a pool dug by a chandali, 
he must eat cow-dung, cow's urine, milk, curds, and clarified butter, 
mixed together. Ifa dog touch a bramhiin while he has food in 
his hand, the latter must fust one day. If a chandali toucha 
brambiin before he have washed his hands and mouth after eating, 
the latter must fast three days, and repeat the gayiitréé a thousand 
times. 


If a chandal& or meléchchitt break a bramhiin’s poita, the 
bramhiin must offer the mitha-santipiinii atonement” twice. 


A person, having finished the ceremonies of an atonement, 
must lay a handful of grass before a cow; which if she eat, it is a 
proof that the sin of the offender is removed. If she refuse it, the 
atonement must be offered again. * : 


If sins be not expiated by the neccessary atonements, the offend- 
ers will descond into hell ; from whence, after oxpiation, they will 
again arise, perhaps, to human birth, in consequence of some frag- 
ment of merit which they possessed in the preceding birth; but 
they will continue to wear the marks of the sin in which they 
died." Such persons must offer the proper atonements, when these 


© In proportion to the quantity of cow-dung, he must take twice a# much urine, 
four times a8 much milk, eight timea as much claritied butter, and of curds the same 
as clarified butter. 


? In this atonement the porson must mix water stoeped in kooshif grass, milk, 
curds, clarified butter, cow-dung, and cow’s urine together, and ent them, and the day 
after ke must fast, 


4 Some yeara ago, a rich Hindoo of Calentta, who had committed many sins, 
thought it uecessary to expiate them by an atonement. He invited lenrned natives 
from Ntldsaya to ascertain the proper atouement, which he afterwards offered ; but 
whon he came to finish the ceremony by giving grass tothe cow, she would not receive 
it, ‘This excited the greatest Suxiety, and sovoral pXndite were consulted, to ozcortain 
whether the law for the ceremony bad been properly Inid down. They all affiemed 
that ithad ; bubon Jagtnnat’hi-tiirki-ptinchaniinii being intorrogated, he declared, 
that the commutation, instead of three, should have been five kahiinta of kourees for 
each cow. Upon this information the increased sum was paid; the cow then ate the 
graces, and the offender's sin was known to be expiated! Several other nuecdotes of 
this kind are in circulation smong the natives—There isa remarkable coincidence 
betwixt thia atory and that related of Apis, the ox worshipped by the Egyptians, of 
whom it ia said, that he took food from those that came to consult hiu ; but that he 
refused to eat from the handa of Germanicus Caxsr, who died not long after. 


eye, ‘A stealer of gold from a bramhiin has whitiows on his naile; n 
ite, Diack tecth; the layer of a bramhiin,a marasmus. The violater of 
gooroo’s bed shall be a deformed wretch.— For sinful acts mostly corporeal, a man 
shall nasume after death a vegetable or mineral form ; for acta mostly verbal, the form 
of s bird ora beast ; for acta mostly mental, tho lowest of human conditions.—The 
slayer of a bramhifn must enter, according to the circumstances of his orimo, the body 
of a dog, a boar, an asa, & camel, « bull, gost, aaheep, = stag, a bird, o chandal¥, or 
A ptooama,—A priest, who bas drank spirtuous liquors,shal} migrate into the form of a 
smaller or larger worm or insect, of a moth, of a fly feeding on ordure, or of some 
ravenous animsl.— Ho who steals the gold of a priest, shall pass » thousand times into 
the bodies of spiders, of snakes and camelions, of crocodiles and other aquatic mon. 
stars, or of mischievous blood-sucking demona—He who violates the bed of his natural 
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sings will be removed. If such a diseased person die without hav- 
ing offered the atonement, the funeral rites must be refused. 
Should any one burn his body, he must perform the chandrayiinil 
vriti. 


Ifa person weep for the death of a self-murderer, or for a per- 
son killed by « cow, or by a bramhiin, he or she must offer an 
atonement. Ifa woman repent after ascending the funeral pile, or 
after resolving to renounce life in any way allowed by the shastrt, 
he or she must perform the prajapttt vriti. 


For expiating the sin of falsehood, a person must repeat the 
neme of Vishnoo once.” ‘To preserve the life of a bramhiin, and to 
appease an angry wife, falsehood may be spoken innocently, 





When there are many offenders in his kingdom, who are un- 
able to offer the proper atonements, a king must perform the 
shandrayont vriiti ; by which he will obtain the pardon of the 
sins of these subjects, and deliver his kingdom from the effects of 
sin remaining unexpiated. 


or spiritual father, migrates hundred times into the forms of grasses, of shrubs with 
crowded stems, or of creeping and twining plants, of viltures and ether carnivorous 
awninila, and other beasts with sharp teeth, or of tigers, and other crtel brutes.— 
‘They who hurt any wontiont beings, are born cata aud other caters of raw flesh; 
they who taste whut ought nut to Le tasted, maggots or small flies; they who 
steal ordinary things, devowrers of each other ; they who umbrace very low women, 
become restlusa ghoats.—If a mau steal grain in the hawk, he shall be born a rat; if a 
yellow mixed metal, a gauder; if water, a plava, or diver; if honey, a great stinging 

out; if milk, &erow; if exprowsed juice, u dog; if clarified butter, on ichneninon.— 
it exquisite perfures, a muskrat; if potherba, a peaonck; if dressed grain in any of 
its various forms, » porenpine; if raw grain, » hedgehig.—If a deer or an elephant, 
ho shall be burn a wolf; if a horse, a tiger; if roots or fruit, an ape; if o 
woman, @ benr; if water from a jar, the bind chataca; if cxrriayes, 3 camel; 
if emall cattle, a goat--Women, ‘who bave committed’ similar thefts, inour a 
tinilar taint, and shall be paired with thove male Leusta iu the i 
—As far as vital souls, addicted to aonauality, indulge themselves in forbidden ple 
anres, even to the same degree shall the acuteness of their xenses he raised in their 
future bodies, that they may endure aualogous paind—They shall Brat bavo a senna 
tion of agouy in Tamisri, or utter darkness, and iu other seats of horror; in Unipt. 
triivitat, or the sword-leaved forest; aud in different places of binding fast and of 
reuding.—Moltifarious tortures nwait them: they shall be mangled by ravens and 
owls; ball awallow oakes boiling Lot; shall work over inflamed sands, and sll] foot 
the pangs of being baked like the versel of a potter.— They shall asume the forme of 
‘beasts continually miserable, aud suffer alternate alictiona irom extremities of cold 
and of heat, surrounded with terrors of various kinds.—More than once shail they lie 
in different wombs, and, after a, izing birtos, be condemned to severe captivity and 
ty aarvile attendance on creatures like \ves.—Then shall follow separations from 
Kindred and friends; forced residence with the wicked; painful gains and ruinous 
louses of wealth; friendships hardly acquired, and et length changed into eumities. —- 
Old age without resource ; diseases attended with anguish ; pangs of innumerable sorts, 
and, lastly, uuconquerable death.” 

* On the other hand, it is a common saying among the Hindoos, derived froma 

nome of their shastrifs, that if a person utter a lie, iils family, for fourteen geuerations, 
will successively fall into hell. 


* have hoard o native Christian, when ing to his countrymen, mention 
this atonement, to illustrate the fact of God's having given hia Son os an atonement 
for sius committed in his earthly kingdom, ‘ 

od 
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BOOK Wr 
DOCTRINES OF THE HINDOO RELIGION. 


The reader is referred to another part of this work for the 
speculative theories of the Hindoo Mythology. The author has 
begun these theories where they appear to be interwoven with the 
popular superstition. 


CHAP. I. 


OF THE TRANSMIGRATION OF SOULS. 


Arter death, the person is conveyed by the messengers of 
Yiimt through the air to the place of judgment. After receiving 
his sentence, he wanders about the earth for twelve months, as an 
aerial being or ghost ; and then takes a body suited to his future 
condition, whether he ascend to the gods, or suffer in a new body, 
or be hurled into some hell. This is the doctrine of several 
poorantis; others maintain, that immediately after death and judg- 
anent, the person suffers the pains of hell, and removes his sin by 
suffering ; and then returns to the earth in some bodily form. 


I add a few berticalers respecting the transmigration of 
soula from the work called Kirmt-vipaki:—He who destroys 
a sacrifice will be punished in hell; he will afterwards be born 
again, and remain a fish for three years; and then ascend to 
human birth, but will be afflicted with a continual flux. He 
who kills an enemy subdued in war, will be cast into the 
hell Krikticht ; after which he will become a bull, a deer, a 
tiger, e bitch, a fish,e man: in the last state he will die ofthe 
palsy, He who eats excellent food without giving any to others, 
will be punished in hell 30,000 years, and then be born a musk- 
rat; then a deer; thena man whose body emits an offensive 
smell, and who prefers bad to excellent food. The man who 
refuses to his father and mother the food they desire, will be 
anished in hell, and afterwards be born a crow; then a man. 
In the latter birth he will not relish any kind of food. The stealer 
of & water-pan will be born an alligator, and then a man ofa 
monstrous size. The person who has lived with a woman of 
superior caste, will endure torments in hell during seventy-one 
yoogtis of the gods: after this, in another hell, he will continue 
burning like a blade of grass for 100,000 years. He will next be 
born ® worm, and after this ascend to human birth ; but his 
body will be filled with disease. The stealer of rice will sink into 
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hell ; will afterwards be born and continue eighteen years_a 
crow ; then a heron for twelve years ; then a diseased man. He 
who kills an animal, not designing it for sacrifice, will, in the 
form of a turtle, be punished in hell; then be born a bull, and 
then a man afflicted with an incurable distemper. He who killa 
an animal by holding its breath, or laughs at a poorant at the 
time of its recital, will, after enduring infernal torments, be born a 
snake ; then a tiger, a cow, a white heron, a crow, anda man 
having an asthma, He who steal alms will sink into hell, and 
afterwards be born a blind man, afilicted with » consumption. 
A beautiful woman who despises her husband, will suffer in helt 
a variety of torments ; she will then be born a female, and, losing 
ler husband very soon after marriage, will long suffer the miseries 
of widowhood. 


The Ugnee pooranil says, that a person who loses human birth, 
pase through 8,000,000 births emong the inferior creatures 
efore he can again obtain human birth: of which be remains 
2,100,000 births among the immoveable parts of creation, as stones, 
trees, &c. ; 900,000 among the water tribes ; 1,000,000 among 
insects, worms, &, ; 1,000,000 among the birds; and 8,000,000 
among the beasts. In the ascending scale, if his works be-suitable, 
he continues 400,000 births among the lower castes of men ; 
during 100 births among brambins ; and after this he may obtain 
absorption in Brimhi. i 


Whether the doctrine of the metempsychosia originated with 
the politician or the philosopher, its influence on the state of 
society might form an snteresting aulject of enquiry. As far as 
Ihave been able to trace its influence, it appears to have the 
most unhappy effects upon the present race of Hindoos, All their 
sins are considered as necessary consequences of actions done in a 
former life, on which account they seldom charge their consciences 
with guilt for committing them. Ifa Hindoo be attacked with 
some disease, or fall into peculiar misfortunes, he immediately 
traces the cause to the sins of a former birth ; and, instead of 
using mesgures to extricate himself, he sits down in despair, 
thinking that these things are inseparably attached to his birth, 
and that he can get rid of them only with life itself. In a religious 
view, this doctrine is very pernicious: the Christian is taught, 
that every thing depends upon the t atate, and he there- 
fore ‘ works out his salvation with and trembling; but the 
Hindoo, like all other men, bemg always disposed to procrastinate 
in religion, finds this disposition greatly encouraged, by the hope 
that a future birth will be more Evourable to him; that he shall 
be born to better fortunes, be rich, or be placed in happier cir- 
cumstances for Ponsa the concerns of religion. The next birth, 
in the mouth of a Hindoo, is the same as ‘te-morrow’ inthe mouth 
of a nominal Christian, : 
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The faith of the Hindoos in the doctrine of the transmigration 
of souls often appears in their conversation, especially when either 
Brosperous cr adverse circumstances have arisen in a family. 

hen a person is in deep sorrow for the loss of a child, and is 
addressed | by another on the subject, the former perhaps utters her 
grief in some such words as these :—' What have I done, that Iam 
thus grievously afflicted? When I examine my life from my child- 
hood, I cannot see that Ihave done any harm. Why then does 
God thus afflicts me? Why did he give me a chi:d? Why did he 
take it away ?—She next vents her grief in a torrent of abuse on 
‘Ytimit :—‘ Oh! Yiimii! What did I do tothee? I am sure J never 
injured thee. Thou knewest that] had none else: Iam in this 
world like a blind creature ; this child was my staff,—- and thoa 
hast taken him away. O thou wicked Yiimi!—I will put a wisp 
of fire in thy face—I will flog thee with the broom.—My breast is 
yent with grief.’ Another female now joins her, and says, ‘Oh! 
sister! What! is your child gone? Ah! Ah! Ah !—that vile Yimii 
—he is full of injustice. If I eould see him, I would cut him into 
a thousand pieces. He has taken all mine; but he has left you 
one.* Ab!if I were stone, I should split into pieces; but I am 
earth—only flesh and blood, and therefore Iam sunk into nothing. 
But why do I thus complain? Iam not singular; every one's 
house is plundered.’ Another person now comes in, and says, 
«Why do you blame Yimi? What fault has he done? In former 
births you must have committed many crimes ; otherwise I cannot 
see why you should suffer in this dreadful manner: you have done 
nothing but works of merit in this birth. You must have injured 
some one’s child in a former birth, and now yours is taken from 
you. Ytimiihas done nothing wrong. He is justice itself. He 
never errs. Nor ought you to think it extraordinary that a per- 
son dics. Itis more extraordinary that a peason desires to live. 
If you confine « bird in a cage, though you cherish him with the 
greatest care, if the door be open he flics away. But though there 
are vine openings in the body by which the soul may make its 
escape, and though the person be suffering the deepest distress, yet 
the soul is not willing to depart ;—this desire of life is more won- 
derful than death itself—W hen the son! has taken its flight, then, 
why should you think it such an extraordinary thing? You are 
suffering for the sins of many former births; which sins, like a 
shadow, will pursue you, go where you will, and assume whatever 
shape you may, till they be expiated by sufferiug. Hf this were 
not 80, why is it that a good man suffers, while a wicked man is 
raised to the pinnacle of prosperity 7 If men suffered only for the 


* The Hindoo women aro excessively fond of their children. When a mother 
pays her respects to an aged femaslo, che presents her child to receive her blessing, and 
says, ‘Mother |—give my child your blessing.” ‘The old woman nays, ‘Live, live, ox 
sonny years as there are haireoa my head’ When a mother takes her child into ‘ 
‘company, to prevent its being hurt by a witch, she rubs iteforshead with earth thro 
up by worms, or with the ead of s lamp-wick, and spits on ita breast, : 
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sins of this life, the good would have nothing but happiness, and 
the wicked nothing but sorrow.’® 


Sometimes the doctrine of transmigration appears in the 
conversation of widows, when they are talking over their sorrows 
one amongst another. One begins the conversation, by addressing 
one of the company, recently become a widow, in some such words 
asthese :—‘ Ah! why isso much trouble fallen upon you? You 
have continually performed works of merit. J have observed, 
that from your childhood you have been very religious.’* Another 
replies,‘ How you talk! What! do you think she is suffering for 
sins committed in this birth? ‘I'he widow addressed now ailds :— 
‘Ah! my sorrows are indescribable, I am now suffering for tho 
sins of many births ; the sins of Lirth after birth, birth after ®irth, 
are fallen upon me. If the sins of numerous births had not been 
east upon me, would my husband (a lac of lives in one) have been 
taken from ine? O God, do not bring upon my worst enemy the 
misery which T endure. What had I done against God, and what 
against. him, (her husband,) that I suffer thus? 1 must have 
injured him in a former birth, and therefore he was married to me 
on purpose to bring upon me the sorrows of widowhood. He was 
born in one womb, and I in another; we were perfect strangers ; 
fate brought us together, and I Legan to flatter myself that I should 
long enjoy the blessings of a married state, when he was seized with 
rickness, and, without making the least provision for me, has left 
ine to crouch and fawn for a handful of rice. When waiting upon 
him in his last moments he did not say, ‘I leave you this or that ; 
you will not be destitute ;’ but, shutting up my food and garments, 
he has thus abandoned me. He! he was my greatest enemy. If 
I meet him ina future state, I'll certainly revenge myself. Instead 
of putting fire into his mouth after death, if I had known that he: 
would have served me thus, 1 would have put fire in his mouth 
while living. I entreat the gods, that in the next birth I may be 
aman, and he my wife, and that I may bring upon him exactly 
what he has brought upon me; and that this may be continued 
through numerous bit te Vile cnemy—.’ Continuing her address 
toa married woman, she says :—‘ See ! you have two meals a day, 


» Ihave heard it urgod, in proof of the reality of successive births, that if a child 
hod not drawn the breast in » former birth, it would not, as soon as born, cling to the 
breast, and koow how to auck. A porson before whom this argument wna once urged, 
asked how thia was to be acconnted for when the person arose from the state of a fish 
to human birth ? 

© When a Hindoo female child shows her attachment to religion, she gathers 
vilwit lewes and flowers, and making an image of the ling, attempts to worship it; 
or she sita down attentively, and watches others while they perform the ceremoniea of 
worthip ; or she goes to a festival, and assista the females in making the necessary pre- 
porations, When she ia grown to maturity, che performs different ceremonies to ob- 
tain the blessing of « good husband. After marrii she worships Shivii and other 

* goda, and prays that her husband may love her, and live long, se that she may not 
enduro the bardnhips of widewhood. "When she becomes a mother, she daily bows to 
the gods, repeats their names, and prays that they will bless her child. 
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while I have but one ; you have all manner of ornaments, and T 
am naked; you are invited to all the feasts ;* you can eat of all 
Kinds of delicacies, but I must live on the meanest food ; I must 
fast twice a month ;—* there is no end of my sorrows.’ 


Ifa person die an untimely death, it is attributed to crimes 
committed in a former state of existence. A person born blind, is 
supposed to have destroyed the eyes of some one in a former birth. 
A few neighbours sitting together, as a person afflicted with an in- 
curable distemper passes along, observe, ‘Ah! no doubt, that man 
was guilty in a former birth of such or such @ crime, and now the 
consequences appear in his present state.’ 


‘Phe prosperity of persons, especially if they have suddenly 
risen from poverty to affluence, frequently gives rise to remarks on 
the merits of such persons in a former birth : ‘ See, says one, ‘such 
® person was poor, and is now worth so many lacs of rupees. He 
must have performed acts of extraordinary merit in former births, 
or he could not have so suddenly risen tosuch a state of affluence.’ 
When conversing on this subject with a Hindoo, he instanced the 
case of Ramt-Hiree-Vishwasi, late of Khiirdah :—‘He was 6o 
poor,’ said he, ‘that he was indebted to others for a place to lod; 
in, After a few years of service with a European, he obtained a 
fortune of thirty lacs of rupees. He bought an estate; erected 
a number of temples to Shivii, and then went to Kashéé, (Benares, 
where he died ina very short time. Such an auspicious life an 
death‘ can only be attributed to some wonderful acts of devotion 
or liberality in former births.’ 


A very learned man is complimented with having given learn- 
ing to others in a former birth. 


When the Hindoos see any of the animals used cruelly, especi- 
ally cows, they exclaim :—‘Ah! how many sins must that crea- 
ture have committed ina former birth !’s They say the same if 
they see a dog eating ordure. When they seo a dog riding with 
his master in his palanqueen, they ssy, ‘True, thou art borna dog, 
but some good works have made thy fate tolerable.’ 


The poorantis and other shastriis promise deliverance from 
future birth upon the performance of different religious ceremonies, 


4A widow ena take no share i ceremonies, ko, She is not 

jan lee ede im marriage onies, &c, ¢ ia not even per- 
* This fast in kept by widows on the eleventh of the incroase and decresue of the 

moon jn every month; and le cbserved so sriotly among the higher utes, that 
vwithetanding a widow has eaten only once on ceding not torch 

the least aliment, not even a drop of water, on thia day. rie see " 


1 Bvery one who disaat Kashsd becomes » god, 
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CHAP. IT. 
JUDGMENT OF MEN AFTER DEATH, 


[From the Ptidmif poorantt.] 


AT the extremity of the earth southwards, floating on the 
waters, is Siingyiimiinéé, the residence of Yumi, the judge of the 
dead, and of his recorder Chitru-goopti, and his messengers. Yimii 
has four arms, is of a dark colour, with eyes like the petal of the 
water-lily ; in his hands he holds a shell, 2 discus, a club, and a 
lotus ; he rides on Gtroorii ; wears a golden poita, and pearl ear- 
rings; and has a crown on his head, and a garland of flowers round 
hisneck. Chitri-gooptti, the recorder, and Yiimts attendants, 
appear in the most pleasing forms. 


Those who perform works of merit are led to Yimti’s palace 
along the most excellent roads, in some parts of which the heavenly 
courtezans are seen dancing or singivg; and gods, giindbirvis, 
&c. are heard chanting the praiaes of other gods ; in others, showers 
of flowers are falling from heaven ; in other parts are houses con- 
taining cooling water, and excellent food; pools of water covered 
with nymphoeas ; and trees, affording fragrance by their blossoms 
and shade by their leaves. The gods are seen to pasa on horses or 
elephants, with white umbrellas carried over them; or in palan- 
queons or chariots, fanned with the chamiriis of the gods; while 
the dévirshees are chanting their praises as they pass along. 
Some, by the glory issuing from their bodies, illumine the ten 
quarters of the world. 


‘Yimt receives the*good with much affection, and, feasting 
them with excellent food, thus addresses them:—‘ Ye are 
truly meritorious in your deeds; ye are wise ; by the power of 
your merits ascend to an excellent heaven. He who, born in the 
world, performs meritorious actions, he is my father, brother, and 
friend’ 

The wicked have 688,000 miles to travel to the palace of 
Yumi, to receive judgment. In some places they pass over a 
pevanent of fire; in others, the earth in which their feet sink iv 

urning hot ; or they pass over burning sands, or over stones 
with sherp edges, or burning hot ; sometimes showers of sharp 
«instruments, and et others showers of burning cinders, or scalding 
water, or stones fall upon them; burning winds scorch their 
bodies ; every now and then they fall into concealed wells full 
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of darkness, or pass through narrow passages filled with stones, 
in which serpents lie concealed ; sometimes the road is filled with 
thick darkness ; at other times they through the branches of 
trees, the leaves of which are full of thorns ; again they walk over 
broken pots, or over hard clods of earth, bones, putrifying flesh, 
thorns, or sharp spikes ; they meet tigers, jackals, rhinoceroses, 
elephants, terrible giants, Ke. ; and in some parts they are scorched 
in the sun without obtaining the least shade, They travel naked ; 
their hair is in disorder ; their throat, lips, & are parched; they 
are covered with blood, or dirt ; some wail and shriek as they 
pass along ; others are weeping; others have horror depicted on 
their countenances ; some are dragged alone by leathern thongs 
tied round their necks, waists, or hands; others by cords passed 
through holes bored in their noses; others by the hair, the ears, 
the neck, ov the heels ; and others are carried, having their heady 
and legs tied together. On arriving at the palace, they behold 
Yuinti clothed with terror, two hundred and forty miles in height ; 
his eyes distended like a lake of water ; of a purple colour: with 
yays of glory issuing from his body; his voice is loud as the 
thunders at the dissolution of the universe ; the hairs of his body 
are cach as long us a palin-tree ; a flame of tire proceeds from hiv 
mouth ; the noise of the drawing of his breath is greater than the 
roaring of a tempest ; his teeth ure exceedingly long, and his nails 
like the fan for winnowing corn. In his right hand he holds au 
iron club; his garment is an animal's skin; and he rides on a 
terrific buffalo, Chitri-goopti alsv xppears as a terrible monster, 
and makes a noise like a warrior when about to rush to battle. 
Sounds terrible as thunder are heard, ordering punishments to be 
inflicted on the offenders. Atlength Yimu orders the criminals 
into his presence, and thus addresses them :—‘ Did you not know 
that Iam placed above all, to award happiness to the good, aud 
punishment to the wicked? Knowing this, have you lived in sin; 
Have you never heard that there are different hells for the punish- 
ment of the wicked; Have you never given your minds to religion? 
To-day, with your own eyes, you shall seesthe punishment of the 
wicked.—From yoogii to yoogii stay in these hells!—You have 
pleased yourselves in sinful practices: endure now the torments 
due to these sins. What will weeping avail? Yiimti next 
directs Chitriigooptii to examime into the offences of the criminals, 
who now demand the names of the witnesses : let such, say 
they, appear, and give their evidence in our presence. Yimi 
siniling, though full of mge, commands Sdoryi,s Chitndrii,* 
Piviint,'’ Ugnee* Akashi,’ Prit’bivéa," Viiroont," Tit’hee, Dini,” 
Ratree,’ Prati-kali," Siindhya-kali,* and Dhirmt,' to appear 
against the prisoners ; who, hearing the evidence, are struck dumb, 

s The sun. 1» The moon. i Wind. * Fire, =! Aither, = Karth, 
2 Water. © Alumarday. ? Day. 4 Night y Morning. * Evening. 
* A reprosentative of Yimt. All the elements, and the divisions of time, are thus 
called upon to wituess agsiust the prisoners, 


DIFFERENT KINDS OF HAPPINESS. 





and remain trembling and stupified with fear, Yim, then guaeh-- 
ing his teeth, beats the prisoners with his iron club till they voar- 
with anguish; after which he drives them to different hells.“ <¥,- 


CHAP. ITE. 


OF FUTURE HAPPINESS. 


‘Tre shastriis teach that there are four kinds of happiness 
after death : 1. That possessed in the leaven of the, gods ;"— 
2 That when the person is deified ;—3. That which arises from 
dwelling in the presence of the gods* ;—and, 4. In absorption.” In 
the throe first, the person is subject to future birth, but, uot in the 
tat The three first are obtained by works; the last by divine 
wisdom. 


The descriptions which the poorants give of the heavens of 
the gods are truly in the eastern style: all things, even the beds 
of the gods, are made of gold and ‘precious stones. All the plea- 
sures of these heavens are exactly what we should expect in a sys- 
tem formed by uninspired and unrenewed mon: like the paradise 
of Mnhomot, they are houses of ill-fame, rather than places of re- 
wards for ‘the pure in heart.’ Hore all’ the vicious passions are 
personified, or rather deified :—the quarrels and licentious intrigucs 
of the gods fill these places with perpetual uproar, while their im- 
purities are described with the same literality and gross detail, as 
similar things are talked of among these idolaters on earth. It 
would be a flagrant insult to compare these heavens with the 
place which our Saviour went to prepare for his disciples ¥ but the 
serious enquirer after truth will be struck with this additional 
proof, that the Christian religion is « worthy of all ueceptation.’ 


L here subjoin an account of the heaven of Koovért, the god 
of riches, from the Mihabhariti :—It is eight hundred miles long, 
and five hundred end sixty broad. The wind, perfumed with ten 


« The Mtmangys writers have decided, that there is no separate place of futuro 
happiness; that whether o person enjoy happiness, or endure misery, the whole is 
couknad to the present life. “Tho poorands, on tho other and, declare, that there are 
many places of happinesa and misery, and that persons go to theas plnces aftor death. 


% All raised to hoaven are not permitted to approach the god in whose heaven 
they reside. This privilege belongs only to favourites. 

» The védantil shastrifs teach, that wherever a porion possessing divine wisdom 
dien, he is immediately receivod into the divine nature, as ait, escaping from s vossol 
when broken, immediately mixes with the eurrounding air. ‘The pooranis, however, 
teach, that the soul of such a person ascends to God inhabiting a certain place, and is. 
there absorbed into the divine nature. 


+ John xiv. 2. 
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thousand odours, blows in soft breezes; and the place, in every 
art adorned with gold and jewels, displays a glory like that pro- 
Bheed by the rays of the full moon. Here are also canals of the 
wurest water filled with fish, water-fow], water-lilies, &c. with 
ights of steps made of gold ; with forests and gardens in which 
Koovért and his courtezans divert themselves, In the treasury of 
this god are immense heaps of jewels, pold, silver, &c. from which 
the gods and goddesses supply themselves with ornaments. Koo- 
véru sits on a throne gloricus as the meridian sun, and reposes on 
a, bed equally splendid. He is surrounded by different gods, 
among whom are Shiv, Doorga, Shivu’s bull, his servants Niindes, 
Mtha-kalt, Shiinkoo, Kiirntt, &c. and by a thousand goddesses, or 
concubines, shining like the lightning, and adorned with loads of 
jewels; by the titans, by Ravind, Vibheéshiind, and other rak- 
shisits, the pishaclat., the giindhirvis, the kinntris, the dpstras, 
the vidyadltits, the mountain gods, &c, Before thin assembly, 
the tpsitras dance; the kinntirtis, (with horses’ mouths,) and the 
iindhiirvia, sing and play on heavenly instruments. All the 
pleasures of the other heavens are to be found here. 


The following ers esteemed works of merit, capable of raising a 
person to celestial happiness :—Honoring, entertaining, serving, and 
iving gifts to bramhiins : the more learned the bramhtn,the greater 
the merit. Worshipping and repeating the names of the gods, and 
particularly that of a person’s guardian deity ; visitihg or residing 
at holy places, and peromnin the accustomed religious ceremonies 
there ; performing the shraddht for deceased ancestors ; bathing in 
the Ganges and other sacred rivers ; offering sacrifices ; buildin 
temples ; cutting roads and pools ; planting trees, especially sacre 
trees; making and setting up images; repeating the gayiitraé, and 
other parts of the védis ; reading the védii and other shastriis, or 
hearing them read ; honoring and serving a spiritual guide ; hos- 
pitality to guests, especially to bramhins; fasting, particularly at 
times directed by the shastrus ; buruing with a deceased husband ; 
parting with life in sacred places. 7 





King Soortit’hti was raised to the heaven of Indrii for perform- 
ing the sacrifice of a horses King Trishtinkoo obtainéé heaven 
by the power of the merits which Vishisht’hi, a brambitin, trans- 
ferred to him® Umbirééshi, a king, was about to perform a 
haman sacrifice, in order to obtain heaven; but when going to slay 
the victim, through the interference of Vishwamitri, a bramhtin, 
his sacrifice was accepted of the eae, though the victim was not 
slain,‘ and the king ascended to the heaven of Indrit King In- 


* Shree-bhagtivitt » Ibid. 


+ He repeated an incantation giren by Vishwamitrit, which destroyed the powar 
of the fire, 5 


2 Sbr8s-bhagtirits. 
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drti-dyoomnt, by performing austcrities, offering sacrifices, and 
resenting gifts to bramhtins, obtained the power of going to 
heaven whenever he chose.’ res 


Beside these ‘ works of merit,’ performed by Hindoos ,ungor 
the hope of obtaining a heaven of sensual pleasures after death, 
there are a number of other actions performed by them, supposed. 
to be meritorious in their nature, but which, in the opinion of a 
Christian, deserve punishment, even in this life :—The Hindoo 
widow, burning with the dead body of her hnyband, is promised a 
residence in heaven during the reigns of fourteen Indrtis; yet no 
Christian doubts whether these are real murders or not. The 
‘deaths of vast multitudes of Hindoos are procured or hastened 
annually by immersing » part of the body, in a state of dangerous 
sickness, in the Ganges, and by pouring large quantities of thia 
water into the body of the dying person: yet the Hindoos think it 
a work of great merit, Many persons voluntarily renounce life in 
the Ganges, under the hope of obtaining imuiediate entrance into 
heaven ; and yet a jury of Englishmen would pronounce it self- 
murder. Infatuated mothers devote their children to this sacred 
river, not doubting but they are sending them to heaven; yet we 
feel certain that every such infant is murdered. Many of the prac- 
tices in the presence of the Hindoo idols, in the very inidst of wor- 
ship, are so greadfully obscene, that I am persuaded even a 
Billingsgate mob would not suffer the actors to escape without 
some marks of their disapprobation ; and yet the Hindoos except 
nothing less than heaven for these works of merit. A great num- 
ber of the Hindoo modern saints live ina state of perpetual intoxi- 
cation ; and call this stupefiction, which arises from smoking in- 
toxicating herbs, fixing the mind on God. Nor do the britmhi- 
charéés, who follow the rules of the Ttintrt shastriis, and practise 
unutterable abominations,’ under what they call the forms of reli- 
gion, ever doubt whether these acts are meritorions, and capable 
of raising the person to heaven or not. Even women of the town 
have worship performed by bramhiins in brothels, irom which they 
expect rewards in a future state: so completely absent from the 
Hindoo mind is the Christian idea of purity of henrt, and of the 
necessity of this in order to approach Gorl. 


The Hindoos profess to have a great reliance upon the merit 
of their works, though they do not depend upon any one ceremony 
to procure future happiness: one Hindoo travels to the south, 
another to the north, to obtain some salvation-giving charm: but 
after all, he listens to any new nostrum with as much eagerness as 


* Mithabhardta. 


t Though the author has drawn away the veil from sume of the scenes, yet the 
Christian pa lia taust give him credit respecting the rest; for they are so intol-rably 
gross, that they cannot be fully dragged vito public view, 
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though he hed hitherto done nothing towards obtaining heaven.« 
As a person's continuance in heaven depends on the quantity of 
his merit, this may be another reason why the Hindoo performs so 
many different works to obtain the same thing. 


After the death of a Hindoo who has been particularly diligent 
in practising the ceremonies of his religion, his neighbours speak 
of him with much respect: one person perhaps asks another, ‘Who 
has been burnt at the landing p' to-day? The other answers: 
—‘Such an one: he was an excellent character; he assisted 
others; he was very strict in performing his daily ablations ; 
he visited such and such holy Aa he wag yery generous to 
bramhtins and to strangers; he venerated the gods, &. No doubt 
he will obtain a place in heaven.’ When a person dics who has 
not been liberal to brawhns, nor expended any thing in the 
ceremonies of his religion, his neighbours doom him to hell 
without ceremony, When a neighbour mentions him, the persou 
to whom he speaks affects perhaps to be alarmed that the sound of 
such a person’s name has entered his ear; and, to remove the 
ovil effects of such a circumstance, he repeats the names of several 

‘ods in some such form as this:—‘ Al! Ah !—~-Mtbabhartti! 

tthabhartitii ! Mibabbaritt !—Dourga ! Doorga ! Doorga! I must: 
fast to-day, I fancy, for hearing this vile person’s name repeated.’ 
Ifthe person has lived in all manner of impurity, and, in the 
language of Scripture, ‘hus drank iniquity like water,’ and yet 
has performed the popular ceremonies with a degree of regularity, 
he is spoken of with respect ; for it is a principle of the Hindoo 
religion, that good words absolutely atone for bad ones." Not- 
withstanding it is common for survivors to speak in high torms of 
the future state of those who were zealous idolaters, it is a 
doctrine repeatedly inculented in the Hindoo shastriis, that those 
who have not overcome their passions, (pure and impure,) though 
they may have performed the usual ceremonies of their religion, 
cannot obtuin celestial happiness. The doors of heaven are there- 
fore shut against the great bulk of the people: they have ucither 
performed splendid religious actions, nor subdued their passions, 
nor fixed their minds on God, nor performed severe religious aus- 
teritics. The shéddrh, also, having no inheritance in the védts, is 
placed in far worse circumstances than the Lruuhitn. Heaven was 
made for bramhiins, as well as the carth; and in general» Hindoo 
must be raised to brambinical birth before he can raise his eyes 
towards heaven as his home! Very few therefore indulge the hope 





& The Hindoos have as great a propensity to embrace new theories of religi 
any other heathena whatever, where the caste does not interfere. egiona 


» Nominal Christians little imagine how heathenish many of their religious 
notions are, 


i How different the sairit of the true relig‘on :—‘To the poor in the 1 sh. 
ed, —Bleaned are the poor fa apirit, for theirs f2 the kingdom: be heaven,’ ede 
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of heaven.« Qn the contrary, when at the point of death, almost 
every Hindoo ia in a state of the most perplexing anxiety, like 
mariners in a storm when the vessel has become wholly unmanage- 
able, Such a wretched Hindoo, in these moments, is often heard 
giving vent to his gricf and fears in the midst of his relatives, as 
he lies by the Ganges. If he be advanced in yeays, they endea- 
vour to comfort him by reminding him, that he could not expect to 
have lived much longer ; that he leaves a numerous family in com- 
fortable circumstances ; and further, that his merits will certainly 
raise him to heaven. ‘The dying man however, finds no comfort 
in the merit of his works, but gives utterance to excessive grief in 
some such language as this:—'1! what meritorious deeds have 
Y performed ?—I have done nothing but sin.—Ah ! where shall I go? 
—Into what hell shall I be plunged?—What shall I do?—How 
long shall I continue in hell ?—What hope can I have of going to 
heaven 1—Here I have been suffering for sin; and now I must 
renew my sufferings !—How many births must I pass through ?— 
Where will my sorrows terminate ?/—As a forlorn and miserable 
hope, he calls upon his friends to give him their blessing, that Qtinga. 

receive him, and he takes leave of them in the utmost per- 
turbation of mind. A Hindoo knows nothing of that hope which 
is ‘ag an anchor to the soul, both sure and stedfast." 


When I urged upon a bramhin with whom I was in conversn- 
tion, that the shastros made large promises’ to those who repeated 
the name of a god, or bathed in sacred rivers, or visited holy places, 
&e. I was told by a learned bramhiin, that the same shastris de- 
clared, that these promises were only made to allure men to the 
performance of their duty, and were not meant to be literally ful- 
filled.” 


Absorption.—God, aa separated from matter, the Hindoos con- 
template as a being reposing in his own happiness, destitute of 
ideas ; as infinite placidity ; as an unruffled sea of bliss ; as being 
perfectly abstracted, and void of consciousness. They therefore 
deem it the height of perfection to be like this being. Hence 
Krishnt, in his discourse to Urjooni,* praises the man‘ who 
forsakoth every desire that entercth into his heart ; who is happy 


& As all other ways of obtaining heaven are rendered no difficult to the poor, this 
is one reason which reconciles » Hindoo widow to the funeral pile ; ax by this act she 
ia quite certain of obtaining future happiness both for herself, her husband, aud several 
generations of her ancestors. 


_ 1 He who bathes in the Gangen at an auspicious junction of certain planeta, 
is assured that by this act he delivers himeelf and 3,000,000 of ancestors from bell, 


™ What a contrast is thie ta the doctrine of the gospel |—-* Wherein God, willing 
more abundantly to thew unto the beire of promise the imcuutability of hie counsel 
gonfirmed # by an oath : that by two immutable things, in which it wax impossible 
for God to lie, we might have a strong consolation, who have fled for refuge to lay 
hold upon the hope ast before us.’—Heb. vi. 17, 18. 


= Bhagitvilt! Gesta, 
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of himself; who is without affection ; who rejoiceth not either 
in good or evil; who, like the tortoise, can restrain his members 
from their wonted purpose ; to whom pleasure and pain, gold, 
iron, and stones are the same” ‘The learned,’ adds Krishnw, 
‘behold Briimhi alike in the reverend bramhiin, perfected in 
knowledge ; in the ox, and in the elephant ; in the dog, and in 
him who eateth of the flesh of dogs’ The person whose very 
nature, say they, is absorbed in divine meditation ; whose life is 
like a sweet sleep, unconscious and undisturbed ; who does not 
even desire God, and who is thus changed into the image of the 
ever-blessed ; obtains absorption into Brimhi” 


The ceremonies leading to absorption are called by the name 
of tiiptshya, and the person performing them a tiptishwéé. For- 
saking the world ; retiring to a forest ; fasting, living on roots, 
fruits, &c. remaining in certain postures ; exposure to all the incle- 
mencies of the weather, &.—thesc, and many other austere 
practices, are prescribed, to subdue the passions, to fix the mind, 
habituate it to meditation, and fill it with that serenity and 
indifference to the world, which is to prepare it for absorption, and 
place it beyond the reach of future birth. 


The reader will easily perceive, that this part of the Hindoo 
religion, separated, as it confessedly was in some measure, from 
the popular idolatry, instead of producing any good effects, drew 
men away from the practice of all the social duties included in the 
second table, ‘Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself ;’ and left 
the mind a prey to pride, moroseness, and ignorance. It should 
also be observed that many of these austerities were both senseless 
and cruel in the extreme : one tiipitshw4é is represented os hang- 
ing for hundreds of years with his head downwards ; another, as 
living on leaves ; another, on air; another, as surrounding himself 
with four fires, and enduring intolerable heat and thirst ; another, 
as standing up to the neck in water ; Valmééku, it is said, stood 
in one posture, repeating the name of Rami, till the white anta 
{termed bellicosus) surrounded his body with a case of earth, and 
devoured the flesh from his bones. 


‘These tiiptishwéés ure supposed to have been the authors of 
the most ancient of the Hindoo writings ; in some of which, it is 
admitted, sentiments are to be found which do honor to human 
nature. But it is equally certain that these sages were very 
little affected by these sentiments ; and perbaps the same might be 


© Some of the followers of Vishnoo (voishnitvife) aro not pleated with the idea 
of xbiorption, ur of losing a distinct and conscious state of existence. They are 
represented aa praying :-—' O Vishnoo! we do not wish for absorption; but for » 
state of happiness in which we aball for ever soe and serve thee as our lord; in which 
thou wilt continue as our beloved master, and we as thy servants’ Agreeably to 
this prayer, they beliove that devoted voishniivita after death will be freed 
future birth, and remain for over near Vishnoo in the heaven of this god. 
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said of almost all the heathen philosophers. Vushisht’hii inflicted 
on himself incredible acts of severity; but in the midst ofhis 
devotions he became attached to a heavenly courtezan, and cohabit- 
ed with her 5,0U0 years’. Pirashiiri, an ascetic, violated the 
daughter of a fisherman, who was ferrying him over a river ; from 
which intercourse sprang the famous Vyast, the -author of the 
Muhabhariitt.¢ The father of Rishyii-shringti cobabited with a 
deer, and his son had deer’s horns.’ “Kipilii, an ascetic, reduced 
king Sngitrii’s 60,000 sous to ashes, because they mistook him for 
a horse-stealer.’ Brigoo, in a fit of passion, kicked the god Vishnoo 
on the breast. Richéékt, for the sake of a subsistence, sold his 
son fora human sacrifice." Doorvasa, a sage, was so addicted to 
anger, that he wasa terror both to gods and men2 Ourvvi, 
another sage, in a fit of anger, destroyed the whole race of 
Hoihtyt with fire from his mouth ;’and Doorvasa did the same 
to the whole posterity of Krishni.' Javalee, an ascetic, stands 
charged with stealing cow's flesh at a sacrifice : when the beef 
‘wag sought for, the saint, to avoid detection, turned it into onions ; 
and hence énions are forbidden to the Hindoos The poorants, 
indeed, abound with accounts of the crimes of these saints, a0 
famous for their religious austerities : anger and lust seem to have 
been their prodominant vices. 


As it respects the modern devotees, none of them expect 
absorption : they content themselves with performing the popular 
ceremonies, and thus fall under the censures of Krishni, who says, 
‘Numbers prefer a transient enjoyment of heaven to eternal 
absorption.’ It is true, now and then a poor wretch is scen naked, 
covered with ashes, and his hair clotted with dirt, whose vacant, 
brutish looks indicate that he is approaching a state of completo 
abstraction, and that he may soon hope to enter into this perfect 
state, viz. to live ina world full of wonders, without ‘a single 
passion left to be affected by them. Yeteven this abstraction, or 
contempt of the world, if it can deserve such a namo, is brought on 
by shunning the presence of man, and continually smoking intoxi- 
cating herbs. 


> Mithabharittit. 9 Ibid. * Ramayiowt. * Miibabhartita. 
© Ghrss-bhagiiviity. = Ramayfiai. * Tid. 
y Ramaytinif. + Shrov-Bhagtiviitd. * Ibid. 


Sse EXTRACTS FROM THE SHREE-HAGUVOTU, 


CHAP. IV. 


OF FUTURE PUNISHMENTS, 


Tue Shréé-bhagivitd contains the following account of the 
punishments endured in different hells:—The person guilty of 
adultery or fornication, the thief,and the stealer of children, are 
to be cast into the hell Tamisri, and continually famished and 
beaten. He who defrauds others, is to be cast into a hell of dark- 
ness. The proud person, who also neglects the ceremonies of reli- 
gion, is to be tormented by the animals Rooroo. The glutton, who 
has also been guilly of destroying animals, is to be thrown into a 
hell of boiling oil. He who disregards the védi’ and Lramhiting, is 
to be punished in a hell of burning metal for 3,500,000 years. He 
who injures a man of a superior order, is to be torn by swine. The 
unmerciful are to be tormented by snakes, flies, deer, birds, lice, 
wasps, &c. The bramhin, bramhiinéé, brinhicharéé, voishyt, 
or king, who drinks spirits, shall be thrown into pans of liquid fire. 
He who despises a religious devotee, shall_be punished by sticking 
fast in mud with his head downwards. He who kills a man, ani 
offers him to the gods : and he who devours any animal, without 
having slain it in sacrifice ; are to Le fed on flesh and blood. He 
who betrays and afterwards destroys a person, isto be pierced with 
spears and arrows. The person who causes sorrow to others, is to 
be bitten by snakes with five heads. He who is inhospitable to 
guests, must have his eyes torn out by vultures and other ravenous 

irds. The covetous are to be fed with impure substances, He 
who cohabits with a woman of another caste, or a virgin, or the 
wife of another man, is to be inclosed in the arms of an iron female 
image made red hot. The person who professes different religions, 
and is familiar with all castes,is to be punished by being continually 
east down from lofty trees. The bramhin who commits adultery 
with the wife of a bramhiin, is to be fed with blood. Highway 
robbers, those who burn houses, or poison others, are to be bitten 
by dogs with enormous teeth. Falee-witnesses are to be cast from 
rocks 800 miles high.’ 


T here insert the names of some of the Hindoo hells :—Tamis- 
rd, or the hel! ofdarknoss ; Undhi-tamisri, the hell of great dark- 
ness; Rourtivt, a hell full of animals called Rooroo ; Mtha-rouri- 
vi, a similar but more dreadful hell; Koombhéé-pakt, a hell of 
boiling oil ; Kalt-Sddtri, a hell of burning copper ; Dsipatri-vind 


» Itia to bo understood, that punishments in hell may be prevented in many cases 
by offering the appointed atonement. Punishment by the megistrate is nlao consi- 
dered as an atonement, exempting the culprit from sufferings in 9 future atate. 
What good news this would be to English malefactora who die by the hands of the exeru- 
tioners—if they could believe it. 
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a wilderness in which criminals are punished by the thorns of the 
tali-tree ; Shookri-mookhty, a hell where criminals are bitten by 
animals having the faces of swine ; Undht-kddpi, a hell dark and 
full of reptiles ; Krimee-bhojituit, where criminals become worms 
foeding on ordure ; Sindingsht, where sinners are burnt with hot 
iron ; ‘Iiipti-shddrmce, in which adulterers are tormented in the 
embraces of a red hot-iron female image; Vijri-kintiki-shal- 
mtilee, where men are thrown on trees full of dreadful thorns ; 
Voittiriingé, a river fullof filth; P&dyodti,a similar hell; Pranii-niro- 
dhi, where sinners are pierced with arrows; Vishistini, where 
they are beaten with clubs, &. ; Lala-bhiiksht, where they are fed 
with saliva, &¢,; Sharti-méyadiini, in which dogs continually bite 
the wicked; Uvééchimitys, where false witnesses are thrown 
headlong upon hard pavement ; Pattinit, where sinners are pinch- 
ed with hot tongs; Kshart-kirddiimi, where they are hurled 
into mire ; Rikshyogiint-Lhojiin’, where cannibals feed on the flesh 
of sinners ; Shdoliprot’hii, where the wicked are punished by spears 
and birds of prey ; Diindi-shddkt, where snakes with many heads 
bite and devour sinners; Uvitti-nirodhini, where offenders are 
punished in darkness with the fear of the approach of wild beasts ; 

pirya-virtiind, where the eyes of sinners are picked out by birds 
of prey; and Sddché4-mookhi, where sinners are pricked with 
needles. Beside these, the Shréé-bhagiviiti says, there are 100,000 
hells, in which different kinds of torments are inflicted on criminals, 
according to thedircctionsof theshastris, and thenature of their guilt. 


The Hindoos in general manifest great fear of future punish- 
ment. Sometimes, after committing a dreadful sin, these fears are 
expressed to a friend in some such words as these ;—‘I have com- 
mitted a shocking crime, and I must endure great and long-con- 
tinued torments : but wlratcan I do? There is no remedy now.’ 
Sometimes these fears are so great that they drive x man to per- 
form inany works of merit, particularly works of atonement. If 
the offender be rich, they extort lange sums of money fron: him, 
which are expended in gifts to bramhins, or in religious ceremonies. 
Tf he be poor, he bathes in the Ganges with more constancy, or goes 
on pilgrimage to different holy places. The llindoos consider 
some sins as sending whole generations to hell. A false witness is 
to suffer future torments, and with him fourteen generations of his 
family ; the man who swears by the waters of the Ganges involves 
hinself and family in the same suflerings® Ifa Hindoo at the 
time of worship put a stalk of dédrva grass on the lingi, he and 
seven generations sink into hell. 


Emancipation of the wicked, a story, from the Mithabharitit.— 
Ravinti at one time had conquered the three worlds, heaven, earth, 


© Ihave heard a Hindoo say, that such a person not only incurs ali this future 
misery, but that the hand that touches the sacred water becomes white. This person 
said he had seen severa! Hindoos who bore this mark of the wrath of the gods. 
37 
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and patalii; and, as is said of Alexander, he sighed that there were 
no more worlds to conquer, When meditating where he should ge 
next, the world of misery came into his mind ; and he immediately 
resolyed to pay a visit to Yimi, Before his arrival, it was an- 
nounced that Raviint was coming: Yumi, filled with fear, sent 
word, that he had already surrendered to him, and was become his 
vassal, Ravint, howover, (ished forward, and found Yéimi all 
submission. The conqueror, before his return, resolved to visit the 

lace of the damned: but on his arrival, he was petrified with 
horror at the crics of the miscrable wretches ; and, reflecting on 
what he saw, said, ‘I have conquered the three worlds, and there 
remains nothing which my prowess has not performed. It will be 
a glorious thing for me to set all these wretches at liberty’—-He 
immediately attempted to comfort the sufferers, by assuring them 
that he would not depart without accomplishing their deliverance. 
A transient gleam of hope visited the regions of despair. Ravin’ 
then commanded ‘the spirits from the fiery deep,’ and, with his 
twenty arms, began to drag them up; but as fast as he landed 
them on the side, they fell in again: still he continued his efforts, 
till he saw that they were unavailing, and that he could not reverse 
the decree which had fixed them in misery. Acknowledging his 
disappointment to the poor prisoners, he left them, and returned to 
Liinka, (Ceylon.) 
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BOOK iV. 
HINDOO SAINTS, OR MENDICANTS. 


Tue Hindoo shastrtis have described four differeny states 
{ashriimtf) into which it is proper for each bramhiim to enter, viz : 
Brimhicharyi," Gribiist’hi,* Vant-prist’ht,*and Briimhi-gnanee ;# 
and it appears to have been the design of the founders of the Hin- 
doo religion, that these orders should be suited to the four dis- 
tinguishing periods in the life of man. While the youth continues 
in a state of instruction, he is called a Brimhicharéé, and the daily 
duties of this state are laid down for him; after marriage he be- 
comes a Grihtist’ht, and performs the several duties of civil life as 
a householder ; at the age of fifty he renounces the world, and 
enters a forest ; and lastly, by the power of religious austerities, he 
becomes perfectly insensible to all human things, and is absorbed 
in divine meditation. 


The duties of a bramhiin student arc laid down at large by 
Minoo and other writers, When the youth is about to leave this 
state, and to enter on the duties of a householder, he takes a, staff 
in his hand, and pretends to leave the house, and go into a forest, 
to read the védiis, and to obtain his food by begging :—but the 
parents stop him, saying, ‘Oh! child, return; thou shalt not 

into the wilderness : we will supply thee with alms. Besides, 
ecomo a householder, marry, and perform the duties of a Grihiist’- 
hit’ From the first to the twelfth day, the face of the boy is not to: 
be seen by any shdddrii, nor is he to see the face of a person of this 
caste... He bathes eurly in the morning with a cloth over his faco 
as he passes through the streets, one person going before and 
another behind him; and if a shd6drii should approach they direct 
him to pass another way, as a Briimhticharé iy going to bathe. 
He must eat only once a day; abstain from flesh, fish, &c.; and 
form the proper ceremonies three times a day. On the twelfth 
Le , with his staff in his hand, he bathes, and casts his staffinto the 
stream, repeating incantations, intimating that he renounces the 
state of the Briimhiicharéé, and becomes a Grihtist’hi. On this 
day some persons, for the sake of obtaining a few rupees, permit 
their son to receive alms from the hands of a female shoddri, who, 
from that time, calls this child the son of her alms, Having no 


* Astudeot, —* A householder. 

¢ Ahermit ; from vitni, a forest, and pritst hi, going. 

4 A person possessed of divine knowledge. 

«Jt jn shocking circumstance, and proclaims tho true origin of the Hindoo reli- 
‘cea 


gion, that it seeks ious to and it the felis 
ee fe the Holy Sor ‘ eras tad roan e feelings of tho ehdadrif. 
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son of her own, she visits the child, and takes him as a visitor to 
her own house, whore she feasts and clothes him. I have heard 
of very large sums being given to the child of a bramhiin, when he 
has thus become the son of a person’s alms. 1 can find no other 
reason for this practice, than that a woman without children is 
pleased even with such a son ; especially as he is the offspring of a 
bramhtn. In a short time after the child has thus resolved to 
enter the stato of a Grilitst'ht, he is generally married. The duties 
assigned to him by the shastriis as a householder are, the daily 
offerings to the manes, and of clarified butter in the burnt-offer- 
ing; the daily worship of the shalgramt, and the cow} the 
raising of offspring ; his daily business; the fecling of strangers ; 
the hearing of the shastriis, bathing, repeating the names of the 
gods, the worship of the gods, &. 


The next state is called Vaniti-prist’hv, or, that of hermit; 
for which order Minoo gives the following directions :—‘When tho 
father of a family perceives bis muscles become flaccid, and his lair 

yy, and sces the child of his child, let him then seck refuge ina 
forest. Abandoning all food eaten in towns, and all his houschold 
utensils, let him repair to the lonely woud, committing the care of 
his wife to her sons, or accompanied by her, if she choose to attend 
him. Lethim take up his consecrated fire, and all his domestic 
inplements of making oblations to it, and, departing from the 
town to the forest, let him dwell in it with complete power over 
his organs of sense and of action. With many sorts of pure fuod, 
such as holy sages used to eat; with green herbs, roots, and fruit ; 
let him perform the five greut sacraments, introducing them with 
due ceremonies, Let hisa wear a black antelope’s hide, or a vesture 
of bark; let him bathe evening and morning; let him suffer the 
hairs of his head, his beard, and his nails to grow continually. 
From such food as he may eat, Icthim, to the utmost of his power, 
inake offerings aud give alms; and with presents of water, roots, 
and fruit, let him honour those who visit his hermitage. Let him 
be constantly engaged in reading the védiis ; patient of all extre- 
tities, universally benevolent, with a mind intent on the Supreme 
Being ; « perpetual giver, bat no receiver of gifts; with tender 
affection for all animated bodies. Let him slide backwards and 
forwards on the ground ; or let him stand a whole day on tip-toe ; 
or let him continue in motion rising and sitting alternately : but at 
sunrise, at noon, and at sunset, let him go to the waters and bathe. 
In the best season, let him sit exposed to five fires ; four blazing 
around him, with the sun above: in the rains, let him stand un- 
covered, without even 2 mantle, and where the clouds pour the 
heaviest showers : in the cold season, let him wear humid vesture ; 
and let him increase hy degrees the austerity of his devotion. Then, 
having reposited-his holy fires, as the law directs, in his mind, let 
him live without external fire, without « mansion, wholly silent, 
feeding on roots and fruit. Or the hermit may bring food from a 
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town, having received it in a basket of leaves, in bis naked hand, 
or in a poteherd ; and then let him swallow eight mouthfuls. A 
bramhtin, becoming void of sorrow and fear, and having shuffled 
off his body by any of those modes which great sages practised, 
rises to exaltation in the divine essence.’ 


The reader is not to expect any such ascetics now, if they ever 
did exist, ‘There are, however, many things among the religious 
mendicants of the present day which remind us of the descriptions 
of a tUptishwéé in the shastris. ‘To suggest the idea of their hav- 
ing subdued their passions, some are almost naked, or entirely so ; 
or to point out that they belong to the sect of ascetics who lived 
in forests, they wear tigers’ skins; some keep the arm in an erect 
posture, ond permit their nails to grow till they resemble the claws 
of a bird of prey. 


Yet these persons renounce the world, becauso it has frowned. 
upon them, or because the state ofa religious beggar in a warm 
climate is Preferred by an idle le to that of the lowest order 
of day-labourers, When I aekcod a learned brambtn, whether 
there were not some instances of persons, from religious motives, 
renouncing the world and becoming mendicants, he said, there 
might be, but he did not know of a single instance. 


These mendicants, so far from havingsubdued their passions, fre- 
quently curse those who refuse to give them food ; many are common 
thieves; almost all live in an unchaste state ; and others are almost 
continually drunk by smoking intoxicating drags. They are total 
strangers to real purity of heart, and righteousness of life. They 
dread to kill an insect, to reproach a bramhiin, or to neglect a cere- 
mony ; but their impure thoughts, or unjust actions, never disturb 
their peace. Indeed some of the most exalted of the Hindoo saints, 
as has been already shewn, burned with rage so as to become a 
terror toall who approached them ; and their impurities, as record- 
ed in the pooraniis, are too offensive ever to reach a European ear. 
Even the god Shivit, one of the greatest tiptishwéés of all the Hin- 
doo ascetics, was once so captivated, says the Mihabhariti, with 
the charms of the goddess Mohinéé, that he declared he would part 
with the merit of all his religious austerities for a single gratifica- 
tion of his impure desires, 


In some parts of the upper provinces, these mendicants unite 
in bodies, and become public plunderers, the inhabitants of whole 
villages abandoning their houses on their approach. They gene- 
rally live in a mixed intercourse of the sexes, though few women aro 
to be scen among them; they nearly approach the gypsies in 
Europe in the grossness of their manners, Tht fax exceed them in 
the filthiness of their outward appearance. Sometimes two or 
three thousand, though more frequently two or threc hundred, 
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are seen in bodies, having leaders to guide them.’ Meny are 
armed with swords and spears, and all have some weapons, They 
carry with them images of the shelgramt, and stone images of 
Krisbni, which they worship once a day, as devoutly as thieves 
can be supposed to do. ‘They are not likely to feel any remorse on 
account of their crimes when bowing before the image of the 
lascivious Krishnt. 


There subjoin a brief account of the different orders of religious 
mendicants, as they exist at the present day :— 


Voishniiviis or Voiragéés.—All the followers of Vishnoo are 
called Voishniivis. The term voiragéé denotes a person destitute of 
passions Most of the mendicant voiragéés are the followers of 

hoittinyd, and have what are called Gosaces at their head. 
Persons of this sect take new wives (voiraginéés) from among the 
female disciples of the Gosaees: these are generally unchaste 
‘women, who enter into this order when their youth is fled. The 
Gosaees have a form of marriage peculiar to themselves,’ the 
rincipal ceremony in which is an exchange of necklaces by the 
ride and bridegroom, and the alteration of the bride’s name: she 
erally wanders from place to place with her new husband. 
jome of these female disciples become procuresses, and others beg 
for their food as the followers of Choitiinyt. Many wandering 
voiragéés sing the praises of Krishni and Choittinyt before the 
doors of persons where they beg ; a few continuc in a secular state, 
rear and sell calves, or lend mony on exorbitant interest." The 
voiragéé mendicants are much more social in their manners than 
any other tribe of Hindoo wanderers; they generally remain in 
towns, and mix with the inhabitents. ‘The voiragéés contend as 
strongly with the followers of the deities who receive bloody offer- 
ings, as a Christian could do against idolatry.' 


Sitnyastéa—These mendicant worshippers of Shiv are very 
numerous in Bengal, but are not much honoured by their country- 
men, They smear their bodies with the ashes of cow-dung, wear 
a narrow cloth tied with a rope round their loins, and throw a cloth, 
dyed red, over their bodies. The artificial hair worn by some of 


€ Ata particular junction of the heavenly bodies, uometimes a2 many ax twent: 
thousend Sunysséés aud ac equal number of Voiragess moat at Hiiridwari, un 
fight, to determine who shail desoend and bathe in Guga first, The Stinyasdea say, 
“Gunga descended from the bunch of hair on the head of our god Shivi ; therefore 
we will bathe first’ The Voiragess reply, ‘Gunga descended from the foot of our 
god Vishnoo, therefore the right to baths first is ours.” 

© The better sort of Hindoos consider these marriages as convenient methoda of 
committing adultery. 

_ _» As much aa 75 por cant. is given in some cases ; but 36 per cent. is commouly 

given. 

1 When ¥ once asked a learned native respecting the many disputes and differences 
in religion among the Hindoos, he said, ‘True, we need not complain of others ; tho 
‘uproar is in our own house.” 
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these persons reaches down to their feet, and is often clotted with 
dirt ‘it it adheres together like a rope. Some tie the teeth of 
swine, as ornaments, on their arma, and others travel naked. The 
respectable stinyaséés profess to live in a state of celibacy, eating 
neither flesh nor fish, nor anointing their bodies with oil. 


Ramatt.—This class of mendicants, worshippers of Rami, is 
formed of persons born in the western provinces of Hindoost’hant. 
With a rope or an iron chain they tic a shred of cloth very close 
round their loins; rub their bodves with the ashes of cow-dung, 
and wander to holy places in large companies, many of them armed 
with spears, swords, é&c. ‘They do not individually beg, but quarter 
themselves in a body onrich men, The Ramatis make fires in the 
night, and sleep near them in the open air. They smoke intoxica- 
ting herbs to great excess. 


Nimatté.—Another kind of devotees, having a different spiri- 
ial head from the Ramatiis. In dress, ceremonies, &. they are 
the same. 


Naga.—These persons aro in almost every respect the same as 
the Ramatiis, expect in the mark on the forehead. 


Nanitkit-pitnt’hts—A description of mendicants, followers of 
Nantkt, though this order was founded by a Shikh named 
joot/hara, 


Yadoo-pitnt hé.—A. tribe of mendicants founded by a man 
named Yadoo. Scarcely any of them are to be seen in Bengal, but, 
many wander up and down in tho Punjab. 


Kitiveerit-pitnt haes—Ktivéért, a Mistilman, was the founder 
of this order of mendicants: they renounce secular affairs, worshi 
Rami, and live on alms; they pretend to desire neither the merit 
of works, nor riches, nor future happiness ; but, practising the cere- 
monies of their sect, leave the present and future to God. 


Sukéé-bhavit—These mendicants, born in the western provin- 
ces, and composed of bramhtins and other castes, are followers of 
Krishné ; and though men, put on the dress and ornaments, and 
assume the manners of women, professing the same attachment to 
Krishnt as the milk-maids are said to have had when Krishnti was 
on earth. ‘They paint and adorn with flowers an image of Krisbnit, 
and dancing around it, in imitation of the milk-maids, worship 
it daily. 

Khelanta-yoge—These mendicanta profess to have made 
a vow to imitate Shivii in dress and manners: many of them 
featen artificial snakes round their foreheads ; put strings of human 
bones round their necks; wear the skins of tigers, or go naked ; 
and smear their bodies with ashes. 
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Fuugiimt. These followers of Shivi wander about, ringing 
@ bell, and asking alms. Very fow are to be seen in Bengal, 


Kanit-pata-yogeé. Other followers of Shivti; who subsist on 
alms, and are particularly distinguished for wearing in their ears 
a Jarge stone or shell. 


The Shitreviives, who are regarded as Bouddhis, profess to be 
extremely anxious to avoid destroying animal life, even in its moat 
diminutive forms; hence they carry besoms with them to sweep 
the road, lest they should tread on an insect, 


Ughorit-ptiinthzé. These mendicants, born in the western 

arts of Hindoost’han¥, wander about naked or nearly so, carrying 

in the left hand a human skull containing urine and ordure, and 

pan of burning coals in the right. If these marks of self-denial 

do not extort the alms they expect, they profess to eat the ordure 

out of the skull, in the presence of the persons from whom they are 
begging. 

Britmhitcharéés. The three superior castes may enter into 
this order, the members of which subsist by begging ; reside at 
temples, or holy places; wear red clothes; and bind round the 
arms and neck, and suspend from the ears, strings made of the 
seeds of grapes. They have the head shaved, though they some- 
times wear a beard. In outward appearance, the principal difter- 
ence betwixt a briimhicharéé and a diindéé lies in the former hav- 
ing no staff in his hand. ‘ho time of one of these mendicants is 
principally occupied in repeating the name of lis guardian deity, 
and counting the repetitions by his mala. All the Eriimbichans 8 
drink spirits, smoke and eat intoxicating drugs, and reject no kind 
of food. 


Ditndéé. This name is given because these devotees receive 
a staff (diindi) when they first enter this order. The bramhins, 
on meeting with a person of this order, prostrate themselves before 
him. The diindéé shaves his head and beard every four months, 
wears a narrow cloth round his loins, and another loose red cloth 
over his body ; abstains from fish, flesh, oil, common salt, and rice 
which has been welted in cleansing. He truvels with a staff in 
one hand, and an alms’-dish in the other. The principal cere- 
monies to which this order attend are, repeating the name of Vish- 
noo, bathing oncea day, and with closed eyes meditating (maniisi') 
on the attributes of Vishnoo. This Iast act is done by the side of 
the river. When about to bathe, they besmear themselves all 
over with the earth washed by the waves of the Ganges. The 
dtindéé does not beg his food, nor cook with his own hands ; but 
isa guest at the houses of bramhiins. If a householder hear that 
a diindéé is come into the village, he goes to him and invites him 


* In performing this ceremony, Vishwamitri{ apent 1,000 years withont breathing. 
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to become his guest. A ditndé blesses a person who is prostrate 
at his feet, by pronouncing the name of Naraytint. When he passes 
through a village, all the people come to their doors to stare at 
him, so seldom are these people seen in Bengal. Aa soon asa 
person becomes a diindés, he is freed from mortal birth, and is said 
to beeome Vishnoo, and after death to obtain absorption in Briimhi. 
Some Wramhins, on the approach of death, enter into the order, 
for the sake of enjoying happiness without any further transmi- 
grations. The diind3és do not burn, but bury their dead, repeat- 
ing incantations. 


Oordhoo-vahoo. These persons belong to the order of Stinya- 
si@s. To fulfil a vow to Vishnoo,' they hold up the right arm till 
it cannot be Lrought into its natural position again." For the first 
few days of raising the arm into this posture the pain is great. 
Some make « vow to hold up the arm till death, and others to 
hold it up for certain number of years, The longer it is held up, 
the greater merit. Whena person wishes to bring the arm to its 
former position, he anoints the joints with clarified butter; and 
in about two months, by degrees, the arm obtains its former 
position, and in time become as strong as before. When this 
vow is fulfilled, the worship of Vishnoo is performed, and a fee 
given to the head priest of the siinyaséés. It is supposed, that 
on the road from Jigiinnat’ht’s temple in Orissa to Bonares, not 
Tess than two hundred of these mendicants may be seen. 


Mounce. These devotees enter into n vow of perpetual silence. 
They generally reside on the banks of the Ganges, and subsist on 
milk, sugar, fruits, roots, sweetmeats, and water. They go almost 
naked, besmearing their bodies with the ashes of cow-dung. Tho 
people supply them with food in considerable abundance as an act 
of merit ; or their disciples collect food by begging. They should 
eat only once a day. 


Pitrttm-hiingstt. A few persons are to be seen at holy places 
who call themselves by this name, but they do not come up to the 
description of the shastri. They pretend to be destitute of all 
regard to visible objects ; they go naked; have no Sppexent in- 
tercourse with human beings ; remain speechless ; ask for nothing 
and yet subsist on als; eat any thing given them ; disregard a. 
outward purifications ; and wear their beard and the hair of their 
lead, unless some one take compassion on them and pay the bar- 
ber. These persons affirm, that they have attained to that state 
of perfection which the shastris require, viz., that their minds do 
not wander after worldly things, and that they live in a state of 
pleasure: but this abstraction and joy arise only from the fumes 
of drugs or spirits, by which ull the othor passions are overcome. 
I have seen such persons at Kaléé-ghati, near Calcutta. Instead 


1 The directions respecting this vow are contained in the smariteé shaatris, 
» Until the arm bas become #tif, they tie it up in the night. om 
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of dwelling in forests according to the directions of the shastrif, 
they remain at these places, in order to attract notice, and to ob- 
tain voluntary alms. The piindit with whom I wrote this, acknow- 
leged that pride was the reigning principle in these modern purim- 
hingsiis. 


Mitha-pooroosht’ and Siddhit-poorooshd. The moat distin- 
guished Hindoo saints have had the former name arsigned to them 
which signifies, The Great. Siddht-pooroosht implies, that. thia 
person has obtained an interview with his guardian deity, and that 
‘he can do whatever miracle he pleases, 


When I enquired of ® koolint brambiin with whom I was 
sitting, whether any modern Hindoo sought to obtain an interview 
with his guardian deity, he affirmed there were such persons. Asking 
him for particulars, he mentioned his own uncle. I asked him what 
his uncle did to obtain this interview? He said, from the age of 
fifteen he had been repeating the name of his guardian deity, He 
did not abide in the house, but mostly staid at a temple of Shivit 
in the neighbourhood. He had never married ; cought no earthly 
hepeanets 3 ate any where, and, obtaining a bed of straw, sought 
nothing better. ia whole waking time, day and night, was spent 
in repeating the name of his ged. When the uncle was aaked by 
this nephew what he bad obtained, he shook his head: but 
apologized for not having been blessed with the interview he 
expected, by declaring: that he was not free from fear; that when 
he was sitting in a solitary pluce repeating the name of his god, he 
was afraid, aud durst not remain there. 


In January, 1808, the author visited what the natives call 
Gtinga-Sagiri, (Sagiiri island.) Near two huts made of heavy 
Jogs of dried wood on the sands, he found two voirugaée who had 
embraced the principle of perfect abstraction from all sublunary 
things. They were natives of the upper provinces. These huts 
were pretty strong, and might be a tolerable defence against the 
tigers. At their front, a broad heap of sand was raised, upon 
which they had kindled a fire, and before which one of the 
voiragdés sat on a deer’s skin, squeezing the leaf of an intoxicating 
plant called ganja, which he afterwards smoked. This man had a 
poita on ; his hair tied ina large bunch at the top of his head ; a 
rope round his waist, upon which was tied a piece of the bark of 
the plantain tree, which in part only covered his nakedness; and 
ashred of cloth also tied round his head; except which he was 
perfectly naked. We entered into conversation with this man, 
‘who professed to be a worshipper of Rami. He declaimed against 
a worldly state: told us we were in a state of constant agitation ; 
but that he, indifferent to all these things, was full of joy: ifhe 
had food, it was well; if not, he contented himself with the name 
of Rami. When asked what he proposed to himself by this mode 
of life, he professed that he had neither desires nor hopes; and 
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that he did net become a yogéé to expiate sin. He gave us, from 
a hole in the sand before his hut, some tolerably sweet water, for 
which we offered him a reward: but he declined accepting it, 
unless we would leave it on the spot ; he would not move a step to 
obtain it. I endeavoured to convince him, that his love of ganja 
was a proof that all passion was not extinct in him; but he tried 
to ward off this attack by professing indifference even towards 
this indulgence. After this, when a rupee was given to him, he 
asked what he could do with it; and would not touch it in the 
giver’s prosence, who threw it down for him on the deer’s skin 
upon which he sat. 


From these huts we went to a neighbouring temple, which 
contained a stone image of Kopili, the sage, Here we found two 
mendicants from the upper provinces, onc of them a young man, 
an Oordhi-vahoo, who had held up_ his left arm till it was become 
stiff, ‘They were both covered with ashes; their hair clotted with 
dirt, and tied in a bunch at the top of the head; and were without 
any covering except the bark of some tree, and a shred of cloth 
drawn up betwixt the legs. At a distance, they could scarcely be 
distinguished as men : and it appeared almost impossible for human 
beings to manifest a greater dis: of the body. We asked the 
young man, how long he bad held up his arm in this manner? He 
said, ‘for three years’ To the question whether it produced any 
pein, he roplied, that, as far as his body was concerned, it did so 
for the first six months. ‘The nails of this hand were grown long 
like the claws of a bird of prey. In his hut we saw two bead-rolls 
made of the stalk of the basil, a cecr's skin, the horns of a deer, 
some embers, a piece of sucking, &c.—When asked why he em- 
braced this manner of life, his reply implied an indifference to 
fature rewards ; he seemed scarcely willing to eonfeas that he had 
any connections, father or mother, and reluctantly mentioned the 
place of his birth. Respecting his food he manifested the same 
indifference, though we discovered in one of the temples a large 
quantity of corn, clarified butter, spices, &c. The other pilgrim was 
less communicative, but more intent on his devotions: he had a 
separate hut, and, as though all desire of human society and friend- 
ship was extinguished, these persons, the only human beings in 
this part of the forest, seemed to have no connection with each 
other. Ata distance from the temple we saw a wild hog, and on 
the aund, in several places, fresh marks of the feet of a large tiger. 
‘The young man informed us, with perfect indifference, that during 
the three preceding months six persons had been taken away by 
tigers ; and added, in the same tone, that the human body was the 
natural food of the tiger, and that such a death was no mark of the 
divine displeasure. 'e asked him, whether he did not think it a 
fortunate circumstance, however, that while so many of his com- 
panions had been devoured by tigers, he was spared: he did not 
appear to feel this sentiment, butsaid that they would take him also. 
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After rising in the morning, as we learnt from the young 
og88, each of these ascetics repeats the name of some god, using 
his bead-roll ; he then performs the ceremonies of worship before 
some representative of an idol; then bathes and goes through the 
coremonies (stindhya) ordained by the shastri to be pertormed 
three times a day; then he prepares the offerings, worships his 
idol, and again repeats its name for sometime. At mid-day he 
eats; then returns to the repetitions of the name of his god till the 
evening stindhya ; and after this he continues repenting the name 
of the idol till he falls asleep. 


The following story is universally credited among the Hindoos 
in the neighbourhood of Calcutta r= Some years ago, a European, 
with his Hindoo clerk, Varanitishee-ghosht, of Caleutta, and other 
servants, passed through the Sunderbunds. One day, as this 
European was walking in the forest, he saw something which 
appeared to be a human being, standing in a hole in the earth, 
He asked the clerk what this could be ; who affirmed that it wasa 
man. The European went up, and beat this lump of animated 
clay till the blood came ; but it did not appear that the person was 
conscious of the least pain—he uttered no cries, nor manifested 
the least sensibility. Tho European was overwhelmed with 
astonishment, and asked what it could mean. ‘he clerk said, he 
had learnt from his shastris, that there existed such men, called 
yogeés, who wero destitute of passions, and were incapable of 
ain, After hearing this account, the European ordered tho 
clerk to take the man home. Ho did so, and kept him some tino 
at his house: when fed, he would eat, und, at proper times, would 
sleep, and attend to the necessary functions of life: but he took 
no interest in any thing. At length the clerk, wearied with 
keoping him, sent him to the house of his spiritual teacher at 
Khirdt. Here some lewd fellows put fire into his hands; placed 
8 prostitute by his side, and played a number of tricks with him, 
but without making the least impression on him. The teacher 
was doon tired of his guest, and sent him to Benares. On the way, 
when the boat one evening lay to for the night, this yog@é went 
on shore, and, while he was walking by the side of the river, an- 
other religious mendicant, with a smiling countenance, met him: 
they embraced each other, and—(as is said)—were seen no more. 


Lhave endeavoured to ascertain the probable number of Hin- 
doos who embraco a life of mendicity; and om informed, that 
scarcely less than an eighth part of the whole population abandon 
their proper employments, and live as religious mendicants by 
begging. Supposing that there are sixteen millions of Hindoos in 
Bengal and Behar, and that each mendicant requires only one 
Tupee monthly for his support, it will appear, that not less than 
2,000,000 rupees, or 250,000 pounds sterling, are thus devoured an- 
nually by persons, the great majority of whom are well able to 
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support themselves by manual labour, What a heavy tax this 
must be on the industrious, the great body of whom among the 
Hindoos are comparatively poor! 


When we add to this, the baneful effects of this system on the 
morals of the mendicants themselves, as well 1s on the public mau- 
ners, every benevolent mind must execedingly deplore such a state 
of things, These beggars are not frowned upon like those who 
have notbing but their misery to plead for them ; but are privileg- 
ed and insolent harpies, boldly demanding the contributions of the 
abject and superstitious Hindoos. Their indolent habits too, and 
the filthy songs they sing, lead to every species of impurity, and to 
perpetual acts of private plunder. 


Many of the more enlightened Iindoos, especially the bram- 
hiing, hold these mendicants in the utmost contempt, and would 
consider their being compelled to work asa great blessing confer- 
red upon the country. On the other hand, some persons of pro- 
perty treat them with the greatest reverence, and sometimes invite 
a number of them to their houses, drink the water with which they 
have washed their feet, and, at the end of the entertainment, eat of 
the refuse from the plate of each. Gtinga-Govindt-Singht, o 
person of the writer caste, who was patronized by Mr. Hastings, 
and who realized a princely fortune, carried his attachment to the 
Voicag#é mendicants to the greatest lengths. He sometimes gave 
a feast to three or four thousand, and performed the lowest offices 
of service to these his guests : he ulso provided that persons of this 
description should, after his death, be constantly entertained, re- 
ceive presents, have medical attendance when sick, &c. at all the 
tempos which he erected and dedicated to tho different forms of 

vishnt, 
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BOOK Vi, 


HINDUO RELIGIOUS SECTS. 





CHAP, I. 


ACCOUNT OF THE REGULAR HINDOO SECTS. 


THERE are three principal sects among the regular Hindoos, 
the Soivis, the Voishnivis, and the Shaktis. 


The Sotvite receive the initiatory rites by which Shiva be- 
comes their guardian deity ; they imprint on their faces and bodies 
the marks by which this sect is distinguished,* and profess the 
most devoted regard to this god, trusting m him for protection, dc. 
Their daily worship is performed before an image of the ling’, 
cither at home or by the side of a river, using those forms and 
offerings which are peculiar to the sect. They have no festivals, 
but once in the year they keep a fast in honour of Shivit, which is 
accompanied by the worship of this god at the temples of the Ting? 
In the month Voishakhi they present to this idol the leaves of the 
vilwi, a favourite tree sacred to Shivit, and pour libations of milk 
on the lingd. Some Soivis, at this auspicious season, plant shrubs 
near the lingt, and sit before it repeating the name of Shivi. It 
is an act of great merit among this scct to repeat the name of their 
idol, with a necklace made of the seeds of the roodraksht ; as well 
as to visit Benares, (Kashéé,) a place sacred to Shiv. The persons 
belonging to this sect are principally brambiins; but the Soivis 
are not numerous in Bengal. Mendicant Soiviis are very rarely 
seen: these persons cover themselves with ashes, wear large neck- 
laces made of roodrakshi seeds, and wander to Benares and other 
places sacred to this god. 


The Voishnivile observe the rites, and receive the distinguish- 
ing mark’ of their sect, regarding Vishnoo in all his forms (a8 ‘fami, 
Krishnt, Jtigtinnat’ht, &. &c.) as their protector. They reject all 
animal food, even fish, and wear only white garments, Nearly one 
half of the Hindoo population of Bengal are Voishntvits, composed 
principally of the lower orders: great numbers are religious mendi- 
cants, Almost all the Hindoos in the province of Orissa are Voish- 
nivis. The followers of Choitiinyé, having the Gosaces at their 
head, continue a distinct branch of this sect. The distinguishing 
vive of this sect is impurity, as might be expected from the charac- 
ter of Krishni, their favourite deity, and from the obscene nature 
of the festivals held in his honour, The Shréé-bhagtiviti is the 


* Seo p. 12. ¥ Seo p. 8. 
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book which the few bramhiins to be found among the Voishntvis 
ead; those less learned read a number of books written in Ben- 
galee, all relating to the actions of Krishni or Choitinyt. 


The Shaktis are the worshippers of Bhigiivité4, (Doorga,) in- 
cluding all the forms of this goddess. They havo their peculiar 
rites, marka on their hovlies, formulas, priests, and festivals. The 
generality of those who join this sect are bramltins In their out- 
ward dress the Shaktiis resemble the Soiviis; but the latter in their 
principles approach nearest to the Voishntivis, especially in their 
mutual objection to the destruction of animal tite. None of the 
Shaktis embrace a life of mendicity. They derive the principles of 
their sect, and the forms used in their religious ceremonies, from 
the Tintris, by which works spirituous liquors“are placed among 
the proper offerings to Bhiigtiviité: and numbers of her wor- 
shippers, offering libations to the goddess, drink to intoxication. 
The Vamacharées belong to this sect. 


Beside these three principal sects among the Hindoos, the 
shastriis mention two others, the worshippers of the sun (Sourtis) 
and of Ginésht (Gantipityiis.) Very few Hindoos, however, in 
the province of Bengal, are to be found, who have chosen these 
gods as their guardian deities, 


The religious mendicants of the same sect differ so much from 
each other in dress and certain ceremonies, that they might be 
supposed to belong to different sects: but any remarks on these 
shades of difference are rendered unnecessary by the preceding 
chapter. I shall therefore proceed iminediately to notice the three 
most important schisms among the Hindoos, those excited by 
Boodhi, Nantki, and Choitinyt. 


CHAP. Hl. 


ACCOUNT OF THE BoUDDHUS. 


Tr is a question not perhaps completely decided, whether the 
religion of Booddhi, now spread over the Burman empire, Siam, 
Ceylon, Japan,* Cochin-China, and the greater part of China itself," 


* Kempfer says, on the authority of the Japanese historians, that the Bouddhit 
doctrine was carried into Japan about the year 63.—Seo page 3¢5 


& The Abbe Grosier (Book vii. c. ii, p. 312) gives the following scoount of the 
dootrite of Fo, in which the principles of are clearly to be distinguiehed -— 
* Nothing ia the beginning and end of ing that exista: from nothing our first 

arenta derived their existence, and to nothing they returned after their death. All 
ings are the same, their only difference consists in their figure and qualities A 
man, 2 lion, or any other animal msy be formed of the same metal; if these different 
pisces are afterwards melted, they will immediately lose their figure and qualities, and 
together form only one substance Suchis the case with all,beings, whether animate 
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be not in reality the ancient religion of India, and the bramhinical 
superstition the invention of later times, and raised to predomi- 
nancy by the superior influence of the bramhiins with the princes 
of VWindoosthaut. ‘The anthor, however, declines entcring on this 
subject, made so difficult Ly the want of authentic historical 
evidence. 


It is certain, that amongst the six schools of philosophy 
formerly fuunous among the Hindoos, two of them inculeated 
doctrines respecting the First Cause of things that were decidedly 
atheistical, or such as the followers of Booddhii maintain at this 
day ; and it is indisputable, according to the Hindoo writings, 
that these two sects were numerous before the appearance of 
Booddhi. 


About 700 years before the commencement of the Christian 
era, Véerti-Vahoo, of the race of Goutiimt, a person attached to 
one of these sects, destroyed his sovereign Bodhtimdlli, and im- 
mediately seized the throne of Delhi. This king, and_his three 
immediate successors, reigned one hundred and eight years, 
Mithéa-pités, or the lord of tho carth, was the name of the third 
of these monarchs ; and as most of the writers on this subject 
tgree in placing the era of Booddht in the sixth century B.C., it 
seems reasonable to suppose, that Booddhti was the son or near 
relation of Mihée pitee. If not connected with this family, why 
should the family name of this race, Goutiimt,be one of the most 
common names of Booddhti? As the capital of the most powerful 
of the Hindoo monarchs of this period was in South Bebar, if 
Booddhi was not the son of one of the Migtidht kings, it is 
possible he belonged to some branch of the fimily reigning at 

enares, which was probably then a separate kingdom. In the 
Témee Jétiy, a history of one of the incarnations of Booddhw, he 
issaid to have been the son of aking of Benares, and to havo 
persevered in choosing the life of an ascetic against every possible 
artifice and persuasion of his loyal parents. The author has been 
favoured with a translation of this work, by Mr. F. Carey, of 


or inanimate ; though different in shape and qualities, they are‘still tho same thing 
sprung from the same beginning, which is nothing. ‘This universal principle ta ox- 
tremely jnre, oxempt from all change, exceedingly subtle and ximplo: it romaine con- 
tinually in a atate of rest; has neither virtue, power, nor intelligence: besides, its 
essence consista in being free from action, without kuowledgo apd without desires, To 
obtain happiness, we must enileavour by continual meditation, and frequent victorias 
aver ourselves, to seguir a Likeness to thi principle: and to obtain that end, we must 
sooustora ourselves 0 do nothing, will nothing, feel nothing, desire nothing. When 
we have attained to this state of happy insensibility, we have nothing more to do with 
virtue or vice, punishments or rewanis, providence or the immortality of the soul. The 
whole of holiness cousiste in ceasing to exist, in being confounded with nothing ; the 
nesrey rasn approaches to the nature of 9 stone or log, the nearer he in to perfection ; 
in a word, it is in indolencs and immobility, in the cessation of all desires and bodil 
motion, in the sunibilation and suspension of all the faculties both of body and oul, 
that all virkue and happiness consist. The moment that man arvives st this degree of 
fection, he hos no longer occasion to dread changes, futurity, or tranemigrations, 
se he hath cessed to exist, and ia become perfectly like the god Fo." 
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Rangoon, and has added it at the close of this account. If then 
it be admitted, that Booddhti was a person of royal descent, that 
he chose an ascétic life; and embraced a system of philosophy 
already prevalent in India, the other scenes of the drama require 
no assistance from conjecture: he beceme the patron and idol of 
the sect which from this time became distinguished by his name ; 
he also received the support of the reigning monarchs, who were 
attached to him not only by holding the same philosophical 
opinions, but by the ties of blood. 


This sect being thus established by Mithdé-piitee, the eleven 
Bouddht monarchs who succeeded him, and who rei 291 
ie may reasonably be supposed to have done what the bram- 

ins charge them with, to have obliterated the religion of their 
opponente. 


It is certain, however, that the learned adherents of the bram- 
hinical religion did not remain silent spectators of what they 
deemed the triumph of atheism. They contended with their 
equally learned opponents, and this dispute, as is manifest by the 
tendency of many of the works atill read by the Hindoos, called 
forth all the telents of both sides; challenges to conduct the con- 
troversy in the presence of kings and learned assemblies were given 
and accepted: but here, ae in innumerable other instances, the arm 
of power prevailed ; and as long as the reigning monarchs were 
Bouddhts, the bramhiins were obliged to confine themselves to 
verbal contentions, 


At length Dhooritindhitr’, of the race of Mtiydérti, destroyed 
Adityt, the last Bouddht king, and assumed the sovereignty ; and 
itis probable that from this time (B. C. about $00 years) we are 
to date the commencement of the persecutions of the Bouddhtis.* 


© The disposition manifested by all miperstitious nations to honour and even 
todeify men remarkable for outward austerity, in particularly obecrrable am 
the Hindoos, ‘They suppose that such a saint {6 adivine oracle, or the visible 
wentative of the deity ; they implicitly receive his doctrines, and pey him 
honora which they conceive are due ‘to gods come down in the likeness of men,’ 
‘This attachment to eminent seceticn springs ont of the Hindoo syatem ; an 
to thin, the author conjectures, we are to attribute the origin and prevalence of the 
‘THREE GREAT SOHI&Ms among the Hindoos, of Booddhtt, of Nantlki, end of Chcititnyti, 
all of whom appear to have beon religious mendicants. : 


4 A story respecting theas times is still ourremt among the Notyayikil sect ~The 
rif of tis ns Bud monarch bat ane was Sel of, ison, and aid uy 
and night upon God, complaining againet the Bouddbtls as exterminated 

Head ll ences of dal f Sangh Vinhow, by 6 vlc frm here, reed 
ir, tht be would eppear in the forms of two Jarod men, Ria sod 

jy, and restore his worship. Another story related by the ssme sect is, that 
OcddyHaacharjyt, unable to turn the Bouldhts by arguanent, thet, bineelf 
sud any number of this sect should cast themselves fram a mountain ; 
the Bouddhiis in the act of falling crying ont, ‘There is no God,’ and oa 
charjyd, ‘God existe.” ‘The challenge was socepted : the Booddhts periabed, and thetr 
opponent fell uphurt, 


«In opposition to this, it is maid, “1d the conjecaven of Bir Wiig Jeane relative 
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One or two facta tend to prove, that the bramhtins were not 
mauch more mild and tolerant than other persecutors though a 
number of Joinile are scattered upand down in various parts of 
Hindoost’hani, scarcely a vestige of the Bouddht superstition is 
to be found, and all its adherents are seen in the adjoining coun- 
tries ~The fact respecting these persecutions is, however, placed 
beyond all doubt by the Pra: hitti-vivékt, a Hindoo work on 
atonements ; from which we learn, that Oodttytinacharjy%, a learned 
bremhiin, and a fierce combatant against the Bouddbts, actually 
burnt himself to death on a chaff-fire, (kooshtantli,) as an atonre- 
ment for the sin of having excited the Hindoo kings to put to death 
many Bouddhi bramhiins. 


To avoid the malice of their enemies, therefore, the Bouddhts 
emigrated to the neighbouring countries, and gave to the unciviliz- 
ed inhabitants those doctrines, for which they had been unsuccess- 
fully contending on the plains of Hindoost/hani. 


We have no authentic documents to prove how long this per- 
secution lasted ; but itis a pretty current opinion among the most 
Tearned Birmans, that the religion of Booddhi was introduced into 
that country about 450 years after his death. According to this 
statement, (admitting that the persecution begun with Dhoortin- 
dhitrt,) it will appear to have continued 183 years. 


There is a tradition among the Cingalese. that one of the kings 
of Hindoost’hani, immediately after Booddhi’s death,' collected 
together five hundred learned ascetics, and persuaded them to 
write down on lyre leaves, from the mouth of one of Booddhi’s 
principal disciples, all the doctrines taught by Booddhi in his life- 
time, The Cingalese admit that they received their religion froin 
the hands of a stranger ; and it is probable that it was propagated 
in the Burman empire soon after its reception in Ceylon, that is, 
about 450 years after Booddhii's death. The Biirmans believe, that 
six hundred and fifty years after that event, in the reign of Mitha- 
moonee, Booddht-ghoshi, 2 bramhin, was deputed to Ceylon, to 
copy the work Vishooddhimargi, which includes all the Jatt, or his~ 
tories of the incarnations of Booddhi : and it is fabled, that the iron 
stile with which hecopied this work, was given him ya heavenly mes- 
senger ; though others will have itthat Bodhee-stitwitgave it to him, 


These Jatiis are said to have amounted to five hundred and 
fifty books ; some of which are, however, lost. A work called the 


to the insoriptions found at Mougheer, and on the pillar at Buddal, be well founded, 
then the governing power on the banks of the Ganges, as late as about the time of the 
birth of ‘was of the sect of )— Aeiadic Researches, vol. vi. p. 185: 


© A native of Ceylon aswured the author, that the Cingaleso considered it to be 
about 2,500 years since the death of Gouttimil.’ Mr. Felix Carey informed him, on 
the authority of the Barman history, that in 1813 it was 2,357 years sinoe the birth of 
this god. In an account published in the Asiatic Researches, vol. vi. fy 265, ft iu said, 
that in 1795, Booddhi bad been deified 2,862 years, 
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‘Ten Jataty is now the best known, and is held in-the highest vene- 
ration. ‘The names of these Jatiis are, Témee, Fintka, Boobtirni- 
rami, Némee, Mtthoshiit/ha, Bhadridttts, Chiindt-koomart, Nartidt 
Vidoort.and Véstintira. : 


Since the above period, many Bifrmans have translated and 
commented on these writings. In a work entitled ‘The Great 
History of the Birman and Pogu kings,’ it is recorded, that during 
the Thioort-kshttriyd dynasty, not Tess than fifty-five translations 
were made, and as many comments written on these books. But 
the Bitrmans are believed to possess works of greater antiquity 
than these Jatils, on history, poetry, medicine, astronomy, gram- 
mar, & whether borrowed from the Stingskriti, or the produc- 
tions of the Bouddha set, time must disclose. _ 


It is a singular circumstance, that the Bouddhis should have 
chosen for their hero, like the Hindoos for Vishnoo, ten incarna- 
tions ; and still more singular, that they should have designated 
the histories of these incarnations by the names of ten ‘Hindoo 
sages, 

The Bouddhis do not believe in « Firat Cause: they consider 
matter as eternal ; that every portion of animated existence has in 
itself its own rise, tendency, and destiny; that the condition of 
creatures on earth is regulated by works of merit and demerit : that 
works of merit not only raise individuals to happiness, but, as they 
prevail, raise the world itself to prosperity; while, on the other 

hand, when vice is predominant, the world degenerates till the 

universe itself is dissolved. They suppose, however, that thore is 
always some superior deity, who has attained to this elevation by 
religious merit; but they do not regard him as the governor of 
the world. To the Eee grand period, comprehending all the 
time included in a kilpt, thoy assign five deities, four of whom 
have already appeared, including Goutiimt, or Booddhit, whose ex- 
altation continues five thousand years, 2,356 of which had expired 
A.D. 1814. After the expiration of the 5,000 years, another saint 
will olitain the ascendancy, and be deified. Six hundred millions of 
aaints are said to be canonized with each deity, though it is 
admitted that Booddhit took only 24,000 devotees to heaven with 
him. 

The lowest state of existence is in hell; the next, is that in 
the forms of brutes: both these are states of punishment. The 
next ascent is to that of man, which is probationary. The next 
includes many degrees of honour and happiness up to demi-gods, 
de. which are atates of reward for works of merit, The ascent to 
superior deity is from the state of man. 


© Botme ides of thelr advance in ecieace may be gathered from au interesting ac- 
coaut of the Religion snd Literature of the Barmaus, inserted in the 6th vol, 
Asiatic Researches, by Dr, F. Buchanan. 
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The Bouddhts are taught, that there are four superior heavens 
which are not destroyed at the end of a ktlpitt; that below these, 
there are twelve other heavens, followed by six inferior heavens; 
after whieh follows the earth ; then the world of snakes; and 
then thirty-two chief hells; to which are to be added, one hun- 
dred and twenty hells of milder tormenta. 


The highest state of glory is absorption. The person who is 
unchangeable in his resolution ; who has obtained the knowledge 
of things past, present, and to comre through one kilp'; who can 
make himself invisible; go where he pleases; and who has 
attained to complete abstraction, will enjoy absorption* 


Those who perform works of merit, are admitted to the 
heavens of the different gods, or are made kings or great men on 
earth ; and those who are wicked, are born in the forms of different 
animals, or consigned to different hells, The happiness of these 


heavens is described as entirely sensual. 


The Bouddhtis believe, that at the end of « kiflpii the 
universe is destroyed. To convey some idea of the extent of this 
period, the illiterate Cingalese use this comparison: ‘If a man 
‘were to ascend a mountain nine miles high, and to renew these 
journies once in every hundred years, till the mountain were 
‘worn down by his feet to an atom, the time required to do this 
would be nothing to the fourth part of a ktlpt’” 


Booddbt, before his cxaltation, taught his followers, that 
after his ascent, the remains of his body, his doctrine, or an 
assembly of else) ee were to be held in equal reverence with 
himself. When  Cingalese, thorefore, approaches an image of 
Booddhi, he says, ‘I take refuge in dhs; I take refuge in 
his doctrine ; I take refage in his followers.’ 


There are five commands given to the common Bouddhis: 
the first forbids the destruction of animal life ; the second forbids 
theft; the third, adultery ; the fourth, falsehood ; the fifth, the 
‘use of spirituous liquors. There are other commands for superior 
classes, or devotees, which forbid dancing, songs, music festivals, 
perfumes, elegant dresses, elevated seats, &. ong works of the 

ighest merit, one is the feeding of a hungry infirm tiger with a 
person's own flesh. 7 


The temples erected in honor of Booddhit, in the Birman 


% "The Hindoo ides of tion is, that the sonl is reosived into the divine en- 
sence: but as the Bouddbils reject ths doctrine of a separate Supreme Spirit, it is 
dificult to say what of Hon. ‘Dr. Hachanan mage, (Adiatio Ho. 


feartion, Yaw, 100) Rerani ‘tat ong the Bifrmani 
Frou ee alareeSocbdent to "but by £o moat annihilation” 
1 When the enthor asked» Joint why, since the object of thelr worship was 
weiter cteator 4 Bim as Gi ry 
peilier comets bor preserver, hey aaGod, he was answered, 
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_ empire, are of various sizes and forma, 2s geadran jar, pentagonal, 
hexagonal, beptagonal, or . Those of a round spiral 
form ean. be erected only by the King, or by persons high in-office. 
An elevated spot is preferred for the erection of these edifices ; but 
where such an elevation cannot be found, the building is erected 
upon the second, third, fourth, fifth, or sixth terrace. These piles 
are generally of solid brick work, but some are filled up with earth or 
rubbish ; lime-stone is seldom used, generally earth or brick-duat, 
Those who can afford it have their temples gilt all over, which 
gree them a grand appearance. A coating of black Jacker being 

id upon the plaister, the gold-leaf firmly adheres. An umbrella 
made of iron, and gilt, is fixed on the tops of the temples, round 
the horder of which some persons suspend bells; the sound of 
these bella, when the wind puts them in motion, has a pleasing 
effect. Bells of various sizes are sometimes hung near a temple, 
which the people ring to give notice of their arrival. Images of 
lions, and monsters of various descriptions, facing the four quarters, 
or on each aide of the gate-ways, are to be seen attached to most 
témples. 

Within the vicinity of a temple, houses of charity for sagas 
aro erected, in which images of Kooddhi are placed. Umbrellas 
and stone pots, in imitation of those used by Goutimt asa 
mendicant, are also placed near temples, 


The temples of Booddhié in Ceylon are very large, some of 
them capable of containing 3,000 people. Many of them bave 
verandahs all round. The hali containing the image is very 
spacious. 

‘The prics its worship at the temples daily, or ought to do so, 
The worship consists in presenting flowers, incense, fice, betle-nut, 
&c. repeating certain prayers. ‘The prieat cleanses the temple, 
preserves the lights, and receives the offerings. A worshipper 
may present his own offerings, if he is acquainted ‘with the 
formulas. The five commands are repeated by a priest twice a 
day to the people, who stand up and repeat them after him, 


Temples are built by individuals, or the inhabitants of village, 
as worke of merit. Several festivals precede the opening of a 
temple, as, at laying the foundation ; at setting up the image ; at 
fixing the umbrella ; at the purification ; and at the consecration. 
These feasts are sometimes continued four or five days, when 
mousivians and dancing girls are employed, various pantomimical 
yepresentations are exhibited, and a great concourse of people enter- 
tamed. Offerings of various kinds are presented to Booddhi and 
the prieats. The latter make a discourse to the assembly on 
the virtue of building temples, grounding their address on some 
apothegm of the saint, 


Booddhi, as seen in many temples, appears neated upon a 
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throne ° placed on elephants, or encircled by an bydra; or in the 
habit of a king, accompanied by his attendants. In most of the 
modern images, however, he is represented in a sitting posture, 
with his legs folded, his right hand resting upon his right thegh, and 
his left upon his lap: a yellow cloth is cast: over his left shoulder, 
which envelopes his right arm. His hair is generally in a curling 
atate, like that of an African ; his ears are long, as though distend 

by heavy ear-rings. The image is generally placed in the centre of 
the temple, under a small arch prepared for the purpose, or under 
a small porch of wood, neatly gilt. Images of celestial attendants, 
male and female, are frequently placed in front of the image. In 
some places the image of Jééviintkirii, a mendicant, who had 
400,000 disciples, and who foretold the deification of Booddhi, is to 
be seen, in an erect posture, having four mendicants behind him 
with begging dishes in their hands, and Soomédht, a form of 
Booddhi, lying prostrate before him, in a posture of reverence. 


It appears evident from their writings, that the ancient reli- 
ion of the Burmans consisted principally in religious austerities, 
When @ person becomes initiated into the priesthood, he immedi- 
ately renounces the secular state, lives on alms, and abstains from 
after the sun has passed the meridian. The ancient writi 
ofthe Biurmans mention an order of female priests; but it is likely 
that these were only female mendicante, 


Priesta are forbidden to marry ; they are tolive by mendicity ; 
are to only three garments, a begging dish, a girdle, a razor, 
a needle, and a cloth to strain the water which they drink, that 
they may not devour insects, 





The priests are the schoolmasters, and teach gratuitously as a 
work of merit, the children being muintained at home by their 
parents. Ifa priest finds # pupil to be of quick parts, he persuades 
the parents to make him a priest; but ifa boy wish to embrace a 
secular life after he has been some time in the college, he ia at 
liberty to do ao, 


Boys of five years of age and upwards are admitted into the 
Birman seminaries (koiyooms) as students. At their initiation, 
the parents generally give a feast, which continues for three or four 
days ; at the close of which time the youth, arrayed in costly gar- 
ments and ornaments, and attended by @ lat retinue, is led 
through the town on horseback to the college of his preceptor. AB 
soon as he arrives, he is stript of his attire; his head is shaved ; 
he ia clothed with a yellow t, and & pot, or be; 's dish; is 
pat into his hand; and in this manner he is committed to his tutor. 


The student is to observe the following rules ; to abstain from 


murder, theft, evil desire, faleehood, ardent spirits, food after noon- 
day, dancing, music, &. from flowers and perfumes, elegant accom- 
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modations, the wae of gold and silver. Should he fail in keeping 
these prohibitions he is disqualified for farther advancement. An 
obedient disciple, at the end of twenty years, is admitted into-the 
order of priests, op 


To persons admitted into the order of the priesthood, two hun- 
dred and twenty-seven precepts are given, the observance of which 
for ten years entitles them to the rank of a priest of the first order, 
and empowers them to have colleges and disciples under them. 


A Birman college is built in the style of a palace by some per- 
son of wealth. The ancient koiyooms resembled caves, many of 
which are still to be seen in the ancient city of Pougan. 


Beside their colleges, there are other sacred edifices among the 
Birmans, enclosed by a wall, and intended for the accommodation 
of learned men, who meet to consult each other on religious mat- 
ters. In some instances, an image of Goutiimd is set up in a con- 


spicuous part of the building. 


The houses of the priests are built as works of merit, and 
offered to them. A temple and a house for priests are commonly 
built at once, It is a law in these houses, that a priest shall 
always give his bed to a priest who is a stranger, if necessary. The 
common ‘people are never suffered to sit upon a priest’s mat or bed. 


The investiture of priest is a very important ceremony. To 
ordain the candidate, it is necessary that a priest should be present 
who has been initiated twenty years, and not less than five priests 
who have been in orders ten years each. The ceremony, from 
which spectators are carefully excluded, is conducted in a temple 
peculiarly sacred, or in a boat on the river, surrounded with a 
soreen of mats. At the commencement, a priest goes out, and asks 
the crowd, whether they have any objection to the youth’s becom- 
ing a priest. If they all answer in the negative, he is presented to 
the chief priest, and is asked many questions; as, if he be free 
from disease ; if he be perfect in his elementary knowledge; if he 
have obtained the consent of his parents, After many formulas 
have been repeated, he is clothed in white ; and the eight utensils, 
composing the whole property of a priest, are hung around him. 
He 1s at length clothed like un old priest, and led to some college, 
where he remains for three years under the inspection of an aged 
priest, until completely initiated into the duties of the priesthood. 


The four quarters of the moon or festival days among the 
Cingalese. A temporary shed being erected on these occasiuns 
near a temple, the people bring their offerings, and present them 
to two priests employed in instructing the assembled multitude ; 
the one speaks in the Palee, and the other explains his words in 
Cingalese. Drums are beaten at intervals, and the temple is iliu- 
rainated. 
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. Formerly, it would seem that religious feasts were held 
monthly among the Blrmans: as, the water feast; that for pre- 
senting drink-offerings to the images of Booddht ; that for water- 
ing the trees of the Ficus Indica; the in’ tory feast; one in 
honour of the priests; another in honour of Giinéahii ; the boat 
featival; the feast of alms; the candle feast; the feast of giving 
clothes to the priests ; the lot festival; arid the festival for placing 
fire near the images of Booddhif. At present, the Birman feasts 
are held at the full and change of the moon only. At these times 
all public business is suspended ; the people pay their homage to 
Goutiimi at the temples, presenting to the image rice, fruits, 
flowers, candles, &e. Aged te often fast during the whole day. 
Some visit the collegen, and hear the priests read portions from 
the Bouddht writings. . 


According to the religion of Booddht, there are no distinctions 
of caste, Polygamy is not forbidden by the Bouddht doctrine, and 
it is not uncommon for a man to have a plurality of wives, The 
Bérmane burn their dead with many ceremonies, especially the 
bodies of the priests. 

ecting the Hindoo deities, the Booddhtis believe that 
Brtimha is the head of the Briimbacharéés, and lives with them in 
one of the higher heavens; the Vishnoo, Shivi, Kartiki, and Soo- 
mtina, are the chief ministers of Indr&, the king of heaven, who 
has twenty-eight inferior ministers. An intelligent native of Oeylon 
assured the author, that the Bouddhis dislike the Hindoo religion 
more than they do Mahometanism, 


The Substance of the Témee Jatit, an Acoount of the Incar- 
nation of Booddhit. 
‘Translated from the Birman, by Mr. F. Carey. 


Tux divine one, while remaining in the Jatit forest, began to 
relate his celebrated departure into the forest, and, in reciting the 
encomium, uttered this Jatt of king Témee. 


Upon a certain day, the mendicants, met in the assembl: of 
audienve, continued to celebrate the departure of Bhiigiivi. Bhi- 
gtivti said, ‘O mendicants! why are you assembled ? They re- 
plied. ‘ We are conversing on this subject.’ He rejoined, ‘O men- 
dicants, this is not the only time of my departure; formerly, to 
accomplish unattained austerities, let it not surprise you that I 
left my kingdom, and departed into the forest,’ ‘aving said this, 
he remained silent. The mendicants entreating, Bhiigtivii reveal- 
ed to them the history of the Jattis :-— 


“Q ye mendicants! in the kingdom of Kashéékt, and in the 
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city of Varantisdé, (Benares,) formerly reigned Keshéé Raja, « kin; 
who possessed every excellent quality, and+had sixteen thousand 
wives, The citizens said among themselves, ‘Our sovereign has 
neither son nor daughter to preserve his family from extinction :’ 
they therefore assembled in the presence of the king, and, observ- 
ing the rules laid down in the Kooshitt Jatt, thus addressed him: 
‘O king! supplicate for a son.’ The king, calling his sixteen 
thousand wives, said, ‘Supplicate ye for a son.’ Chiindra, and 
the other sixteen thousand wives, having feasted the gods, made 
supplication, but obtained neither son nor daughter. ‘This queen, 
Chtindra-dévéé, perfected in holy rites, was the daughter of Mtrdt 
raja. ‘The king said, ‘O spouse, do thou also entreat for a son.’ 
The queen, at the full moon, remained fasting, and, while reposin; 
upon a sofa, and reflecting upon her virtuous déeds, exclaimed, ' 
have certainly formed perfect vows ; therefore to mo a son will 
be granted.’ Thus saying, she repeated her vows. Through her 
piety, the angel, havi 5 ind acquainted with the queen's 
desires, said, ‘Chiindra-dévéé supplicates for a son ; I will certain- 
ly now grant her this blessing,’ king around for a proper per- 
son to be incarnate in her womb, he beheld Booddht-sitwt. This 
person had reigned over the kingdom of Varantiséé during twenty 
years; after death he fell into Ooshnidii-nirityi, where he was 
punished eighty thousand years; he was next born in Taviltingsa, 
where he spent his life, and at death possessed an inclination to 
ascend to the higher heavens of the gods. The angel, going to 
him, said, ‘O thou great one, produced in the world of mortals, by 
thee works of merit shall be accomplished, and much people be 
made happy. The queen of Kashéé prays for a son ; wilt thou con- 
sent to be incarnate in her womb?’ We added, ‘There are also five 
hundred sons of the gods on the point of transmigration, who are 
willing to be reproduced.’ Booddbt-stitwti consented ; and having 
transmigrated with the five hundred sons of the gods, he was conceiv- 
ed in the womb of Chiindra-dévée; the other gods, in thore of the 
wives of the nobles. At that time the womb of Chtindra-dévés shone 
as with refulgent gems ; and knowing thatshehad conceived, shesent 
information of it to the king, who ordered attendants on her person. 
At length she was blessed with a son, replete with every excellence. 
On the same day also, in the houses of the nobles, the five hundred 
sons of the gods were born. At the time uf the birth, the king, 
surrounded by his assembled nobles, remained in the palace > 
when they addressed him thus: ‘O sovereign, to theea son is born.’ 
The king. was filled with affection towards his first-born, which, 
penetrating through flesh and bone, adhered to the marrow: in 
this manner he was filled with affection, and his mind became com- 
pored. The king then said to his nobles,‘To me a son is born: 
are ye pleased? They answered, ‘ What dost thou say ? Before, we 
wore without a sovereign ; now he is born, and we Lacs obtained 
a ruler. 
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The king thus commanded his chief officer: ‘It is my son's 
prerogative to have attendants ; go thou to the houses of the nobles, 
and see who have been born to-day.’ The chief officer found the 
five hundred sons, and, returning, related to the king what he had 
geen. The king sent garments to each of the five hundred chil- 
dren; and algo five hundred nurses. He also gave to Booddhi- 
sitwt, four times sixty emall-breasted, honey-like, milk-producing 
nurees, having rejected all women in whom there was any defect. 


If an infant sit upon the lap of a very tall woman to draw the 
breast, its neck grows long; if upon the lap of a short woman, it 
grows hump-backed ; if upon the lap of a thin woman, her thighs 
injure it; if upon the ap of avery ecorpulent woman, it straddles 
or trembles when it walks; if upon the lap of a very long-breasted 
woman, it becomes flat-nosed. A very black woman’s milk is cold ; 
an asthmatic woman’s milk is sour; a woman who has an obstruc- 
tion in the throat, has acrid or bitter milk. Therefore, rejecting 
all faulty nurses, and having given four times sixty small-breasted, 
honey-like, milk-producing nurses, and paying great homage to 
the infant, the king bestowed a reward upon Chiindra-déveé ; 
when she, receiving the favour, returned it again to her loid. 


Upon the day the child was named, the king cansed the pro 
nosticating bramhtins to be called, and, making large presents to 
them, enquired concerning the child’s destiny. ‘Ihe bramhitns 
examined the marks on the child, and said,‘O most illustrious 
sovereign, this child is replete with every propitious and excellent 

uality ; he is qualified to govern not only this single island, but 
the two thousand surrounding islands; nor do we perceive the 
least evil in his destiny” The king was pleused, and proceeded to 
name the child. Upon the day of his birth it rained all over the 
Kingdom of Kashéékt. On that day the heart of the king, und 
the hearte of all his subjects, became tranquil. ‘The child too was 
born wet, and was therefore called Témee. 


When the child was a month old, the nurses, embracing him, 
brought him to the king; who, viewing his beloved child, kissed 
its head, and, causing it to be placed upon his lap, remained satisfied. 


At this hour, four thieves were brought before the king, who 
commanded one of them to receive a thousand stripes with a prickly 
whip ; another to be cast into prison ; another to be pierced witha 
spear; and the other to be placed upon a shddléé.* Miha-stitwi, 
hearing the words of the father, was afraid ; and trembling, reflect- 
ed thus: ‘My father, obliged to be a king, has committed many 
weighty and hell-deserving deeds.’ 


On the following day, the nurses caused him to be laid under 
the white umbrella, upon an adorned plessure-abounding bed ; 


\ An instrument upon which the criminal is impaled. 
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where, after reposing for a short time, he opened his. eyes,.:and 
beholding the white umbrella, and the great splendour. of bia 
apartment, he became exceedingly afraid, more than before. 
hile reflecting how he came to this abode of cruelty, by the 
atrength of his former knowledge he perceived, that he had come 
from the heavens of the gods; looking still further back, he 
remembered that he had been burning in hell ; looking back to a still 
more remote period, he recognized himself asa king of that place, 
(Benares,) and said to himself: ‘Having reigned twenty years in 
Varantisé6, 1 was punished eighty thousand years in hell; and 
now I have sprung to birth again in this place, in this abode of 
thieves. To four culprits yesterday my father spuke harsh, hell- 
exposing words. Now undoubtedly I must reign again, and be 
gain cast into hell, where I must endure gre&t affliction.’ Terror 
fell upon Muhnstitwi, thus reflecting, and his resplendent body 
withered like a lotos rubbed between the hand ; and while con- 
sidering by what means he could be emancipated from this abode 
of thieves, he fell asleep. In the mean time the goddess, his 
mother, thus consoled him: ‘O child, Témee-koomari, be not 
sorrowful, doubtful, nor fearful: thou desirest to be released from 
this abode of thieves; therefore, though not lame, thou makest 
thyself to appear as one lame; though not deaf, thou makest 
thyself deaf; though not dumb, thou makest thyself as one dumb.’ 
Booddhit-siitwt, having derived-consolation from the words of the 
goddess, repeated the second stanza: ‘O goddess, I will do what 
thou bast commanded.’ 


Tle king, having appointed the five hundred youths to remain 
with bis son asa guard, they cried for the breast; but Mtha- 
sitwil, affrighted at the idea of being cast into hell, exclaimed, 
“Though I be even parched up to-day, death is preferable to being 
cast into hell.” Thus reflecting, he neither cried nor wept. The 
nurses made known the fact to Chiindra-dévéé, and she related 
it tothe king. From that time, they let the child fast beyond 
the usual period, and sometimes omitted to give him nourishment 
for the whole day : though the dread of falling into hell, how- 
ever, though exhausted, he neither cried nor wept. Then the 
mother, saying, ‘My son is hungry,’ gave him the breast herself; 
but though she nourished him at intervals during a whole year, 
she could not understand his intentions. 


The nobles afterwards, reminding the king, that children of 
the age ofone year take a liking to sweetmeats; and, adding, 
we will try Booddht-sitwi with them ; caused the five hundred 
pe to be seated by him, and placing various sorts of sweetmeata 

fore him and them, retired to a secret place. The other youths, 
leaping and scrambling, devoured the sweetmeate ; but Booddht- 
sitwil warned himself, saying, ‘O thou Témee-koomart, desiri 
hell, dost thou wish for this food? Filled with horror, he di 
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not even look upon it. Thus they tempted him with sweetmeats 
for a whole year, but were unable to look into his heart. 


[The work then goes on to .relate, that the next year they 
endeavour to excite his desires by setting various fruita before 
him, but in vain. The following year they put playthings 
before him ; and for another year great varieties of food. They 
next endeavoured during a year to affright him with fire; during 
another with a furious e! ephant ; during another with serpents: 
‘but he remained destitute of fear as well as of desire. At the age 
of eight, they endeavoured to amuse him with dances; at nine to 
terrify him with swords ; at ten with loud noises from shells ; at 
eleven with a horrid drum; at twelve with extraordinary lights in his 
bed-room ; at thirteen they covered him with molasses, and let the 
flies torment him ; at fourteen they almost suffocated him with 
offensive smells ; at fifteen they scorched him with fire ; at sixteen 
they introduced into his presence beautiful females, perfumes, 
dances, &. Thus they enticed him for sixteen years with the 
sixteen great temptations, and tried him with many other smaller 
temptations ; but they were still unable to enter into his designs } 


Then the king, dejected, caused the destiny-foretelling bram- 
h&ns to be called, and said to them: ‘At the time of my son's 
birth, you said, ‘This child is replete with every fortunate and 
virtuous mark ; neither is there any evil token whatever in him? 
but behold he is born lame, dumb, ‘and deaf: your words are not 
verified.’ The Urambiins replied, ‘O sovereign ! there is nothing 
unknown to the wise. If we had said, the son born to the king 
is stupid, it would have created thee pain of mind; therefore we 
did not mention the matter.’ Then the king asked what was 

erto be done. The bramhiins answered, ‘Great sovereign, 
while this youth remains in the palace, we perceive three evils 
may happen ; oue to the king's life, another to the white umbrella, 
another to the queen : therefore, without delay, put the unfortn- 
nate horses to the unfortunate chariot, and placing him therein, 
carry him out by the west gate to the burying-ground, and, having 
dug a square hole, bury him.’ The king, through the dread of 
these evils, adopted this advice. 


Chindre-dévéé, informed of these designs, went alone to the 
king, and having made obeisance, said, ‘0 sovereign, thou confer- 
redst a blessing upon me, and I, having received it, committed it 
to thee: now give it me again.’ ‘he king replied, ‘Take it, O 
een. She then said, ‘ O king, give the kingdom to my son,’ 

king replied, ‘It is out of my power ; thy sonis an idiot’ 
‘The queen replied, ‘O sovereign, though thou hast decreed not to 
give him the kingdom in ity, give it him for seven years 
only,’ Theking replied, ‘1 cannot, O queen ;’ but she renewed 
her petitions, lowering each of them till she solicited for e reign 
only ofseven days; and this was granted. 
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Immediately the mother, decorating her sop, thus addressed 
him :‘O Témee-Koomari! the kingdom is thine.’ ‘Then causing 
proclamation to be made by the sound ofthe drum, and commanding 
the whole city to be adorned, she seated her gon upon an elepbant, 
with the white umbrella carried over his head. After being thus 
conveyed round the city, she caused him ta be laid upon a noble 
bed ; and be sought her beloved son, during the whole night, thua: 
*O son, Témee-koomari! in attending on thee for sixteen years, 
my eyes smatt with weeping ; my heart is as though it were 
pierced through. I know thou art not lame, &c. Do not leave 
me childless.” After the same manner she besought him the 
following day, and the five remaining days. 


On the sixth day, the king, having called his charioteer, 
thus addressed him, ‘ O Soontind’s, charioteer, to-morrow, early in 
the morning, uniting the unfortunate horses to the unfortunate 
chariot, take the youth, and cause him to be carried out by the 
west gate; and after having dug a square hole in the burying- 
ground, cast him into it, aud with the back of the spade break his 
skull: thus causing him to die, cover him with dust; and having 
accomplished the work of increasing the earth, bathing, come 
away.” The queen, having overheard what passed, was filled 
with sorrow, and going to her son, addressed him, ‘O son, 
Témee! thy father, the king of Kash#eki, has issued orders to 
bury thee early to-morrow morning. © son! early to-morrow 
thou wilt die.’ Hearing this, Mtha-stitwi thus gratulated 
himself: ‘O Témee-koomart ; thy sixteen years are now accom- 

liyhed !’ But his mother’s heart was pierced through with sorrow. 
‘émee added, ‘T have attained to the consummation of my desires ;’ 
but he refrained from speaking to his mother, 


Early in the morning, the charioteer, having harnessed the 
horses to the chariot, through the power of the god, and Miha- 
stitwit’s austerities, he put the fortunate horses to the fortunate 
chariot ; then, stopping the chariot at the king’s door, he entered 
the inner apartments, and saluting the queen Chiindra, he thus 
addressed her : ‘O queen ! be not wroth ; it is the king’s command. 
Thus saying, with the back of his hand heving put away the queen, 
who wus sleeping with her son enfolded in her arms, he too! up 
the youth aa a garland of flowers, {viz, gently or carefully asa 
person would carry tender flowers,] and descended from the palace. 
At this time Chiindra-dévéé, smiting her breast, and weeping 
aloud, remained in the place-yard. Miha-stitwt, bebolding his 
mother, said to himself silently,‘My mother will die from the 
anguish of her mind.” But correcting himself, he added, in his 
ewn mind, ‘If I speak, the efforts of sixteen years will certainly 
‘become abortive.’ 


The charioteer having put Booddhi-siitwit into the chariot, 
said, ‘I will go out at the west gate:" but through the merit of 
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Booddhi-atitwi’s austerities, the charioteer, deluded by the gods, 
turned the chnriot, and driving it out at the east gate, was precipi- 
tuted to the distance of twenty-four miles at once. ‘The charioteer, 
seeing before him a thick forest, mistook it for the burying-grownd, 
and thinking it an excellent place, drove the chariot to one side of 
the road, halted, and descended. He now stripped Muha-stitwt of 
his garments, tied them up, and laid them in a suiteble place : 
then with » spade he began to dig a square grave, at no great dis- 
tance from the chariot. At this moment Booddhi-stitwa refiected 
thus: ‘ Now is my time for exertion; it is true, I have not moved 
hand nor foot for sixteen years, but I will now see if I do not 
possess strength.’ He arose, rubbed his.arms and legs, descended 
from the chariot, and then walking backward and forward several 
times, found he possessed strength sufficient to go the distance of 
of eight hundred miles in one day. He then said, ‘Should the 
charioteer contend with me, I will see whether I possess strength to 
wrestle with him or not:’ and laying hold of the hinder part of 
the carriage, threw it, as though it had been a child’s plaything, so 
that it continued twirling round and round. 


After this, Témee’s guardian deity, taking the raiments of the 
gods, and calling Vishwt-ktrmi, the son of the gods, thus addres- 
sed hin: ‘O Vishwi-kirmi, go thou to 'Iéinee-koomart, the son 
of the king of Kashédkt, and array bin.’ Vishwi-kurmit descend- 
ed, bearing ten thousand pieces of cloth, and bound them round 
Booddhi-stitwit's head ; and thus, with the garments of the gods 
and mortals, arrayed him like a dévi. 


Booddhi-sitwi, shining like the king of the gods, went 
tothe hole the charioteer was digging, and standing by the 
Iniuk, invoking, uttered the third stanza: ‘O charioteer! 
why art thou digging that grave in such haste? O thou! 
dost thon hear what 1 say what wilt thou do with that grave?’ 
‘The charioteer, hearing the above words, without looking up, said, 
‘To the king has been born a son who is dumb, lame, and desti- 
tute of understanding ; and the king has commanded me to bury 
him in the wilderness.” Miha-siitwi said, ‘I am neither deaf, nor 
dumb, nor Jame. © charioteer! if thou bury me in this wilder- 
ness, thou wilt do a bad action. Behold my thighs, my arms ; 
hear me speak, O charioteer! By burying me in this wilderness, 
thou wilt commit an cvil act.’ The charioteer asked himself, « Who 
can this personage he, who has continued praising himself from the 
timo of his arrival ? then beholding his features exquisitely beauti- 
ful, he continted, ‘Who can this person be? Is he a man, or a god? 
and added the following stanza: ‘ Art thou a god, or a gundhiirvii 
or the dévi Poortindtiri! Who art thou? Whose son? How shall 
I know thee? Mitha-siitwi, describing himselfin humble language, 
recited this stanza: ‘Iam neither a god, uor a gindhirvfi, nor 
Poortindirt: Iam the son of the king of Kashéékt, for whom 
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thou art digging this grave; the son of that king by whom thon 
art nourislied. O charioteer! undoubtedly it is an evil thing for 
thee to bury me in this wilderness. He who cuts the branches of 
the tree under the shade of which he sits and sleeps, is a worthless 
person.’ 

Although he spoke thus, the charioteer would not believe him 
to be Booddht-stitwii. The latter therefore said, ‘I will convince 
bim by a godlike acclamation.’ Then, by a dreadful vociferation, 
echoing through the thick forest, he proceeded to utter the stanza 
descriptive of the blessings of friendship : ‘O charioteer! he who 
does not act unfaithfully towards his friend, has abundance of food, 
not only in his own house, but wherever he may happen to go. He 
who wrongs not bis friend, to whatever country, town, or city he 
may go, will be revered by all. He who acts not the treacherous 
part toward his friend, thieves will not injure him, nor can kings 
disregard him ; and he will excel all his enemies. He who is a 
faithful friend, is beloved in the assembly, and becomes chief among 
his relatives. He who deceives not his friend, but honours hima, 
‘becomes honourable, and renowned in noble deeds. He who acts 
not treacherously towards his friend, being a worshipper of others, 
ia venerated ; saluting others, he is saluted, and obtains glory and 
yenown., He who deals faithfully with his friend, shines like flame, 
is glorious as the gods, nor is he forsaken of tho deity of prosperity. 
‘He who deceives not his friend, his cattle increase, and whatever 
he plaints in his field flourishes and bears fruit. He who docs not 
wrong his friend, should he fall from a high mountain or tree, and 
die, he will attain his place. He who acts not the impious part 
toward his friend, can never be hurt by his enemies; But stands 
firm like a well-rooted tree, upon which the wind has no effect.’ 
Thus Booddht-sitwi, in the above stanza, set forth meritorious 
actions. 


The charioteer then left off digging the grave, and, going to 
the chariot, missed the robes and ornaments. He then returned, 
and looking round recognized Booddhi-siitwit, at whose feet he 
fell, and lifting up bis joined hands, uttered the following stanza : 
——‘ Come, let me receive thee; itis right that thou shouldest in- 
herit thine own house. O thou king’s son! what art thou doing 
in this wilderness 7 Mtha-siitwt replied, «I have no desire for the 
kingdom, nor for relations nor riches: fatherand mothcr have 
rejected me; the. inhabitants of the towns and villages have 
rejected me; the youths have discarded me; my mother has 
sent me away; my father has cast me off; I myself have 
become  mendicant, nor have I the least inclination for ob- 
jects of sense. Undoubtedly the prudent attain the object of their 
desires : a am Véptkt the Briimhitcharéé. To me, who have left 
every thing, what cause of dread or fear can there bo? The 
charioteer repHed, ‘ Possessing such melodious and excellent speech, 
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wherefore didst thou not speak when with thy father and mother? 
Mbtha-sitwit answered, ‘I ruled twenty years at Varantis 
sequence of which I was tormented eighty thousand yeara in hell. 
Dreading a similar calamity, I did not permit myself to be rein- 
stated in the kingdom. On this account too, I forbore speaking to 
father or mother. My father, seating me upon his knee, command- 
ed four culprits to be punished in the following manner :—‘ Kill 
one ; bind the other ; having pierced one, anoint him with painful 
corrosives ; impale the other’ Hearing these severe commands, I 
‘was induced, though not dumb, to feign dumbness; though not 
lame, to put on the appearauce of lameness, and remain besmeared 
in my own excrements. © charioteer, what wise man, for his sus- 
tenance, will perpetrate the five crimes'?' Know, O charioteer! 
that 1 am @ briimbitcharéé. Certainly the deliberate have their 
desires accomplished ; 1 am a brimhicharéé. To me, having de- 
parted into the wilderness, what cause of fear ?” 


‘The charioteer, hearing this, said within bimself, ‘This youth 
has cast away a splendid kingdom as a putrid carcase, and has en- 
tered this wilderness as a mendicant. Of what use will the world 
be to me? 1 also will embrace the life of a mendicant.’ Thus re- 
flecting, he uttered the following stanza :—‘O king's son! I will 
enter upon the life of a hermit with thee. O prince! I prefera 
hermitage ; call me to join thee.’ Miha-sitwii said, ‘ Verily, T will 
make him a mendicant immediately.’ But, reflecting again, he 
said, ‘Neither my father nor mother will come here; and this 
chariot, these horses, ornaments, and robes, will surely be destroy- 
ed in this place. They will say, has not this youth become a can- 
nibal, and devoured the charioteer? Perceiving a way to promote 
the welfare of his father and mother, and being desirous of making 
it appear, that the horses, chariot, ornaments, &c. were a debt due 
by the charioteer, he uttered the following stanza :—‘ O charioteer ! 
take back the chariot; and, cancelling the debt, return.’ ‘The 
charioteer then reflected thus within himself: ‘While I am gone 
to the town, should Miha-stitwii retire to any other place, and his 
father, hearing of his son’s welfare, say, ‘Shew him to me, and 
should f be unable to produce him, the father will punish me; I 
will therefore receive a pledge of him that he go not to any other 

lace.’ He then uttered the following stanza: ‘Success to thee; 
will comply with thy solicitations; but attend to this my re- 
quest: remain here until I bring the king. I am not certain 
whether he will be pleased at the sight of thee’ Muha-siitwt re- 
plied, ‘O charioteer! I will act according to thy word; I havea 
desire to see my father; return to the town. Inform my relatives 
of my welfare, and tell my father and mother, that I have aent 

them my salutation.’ 
4 The Hindoo shastrifa, as well as the Bouddhi, mention five ‘mortal ains,’ viz 


stealing five tolas of gold, crim. con. with the wife of «spiritual guide, slaying cows 
and brambins, and Sinkiog ‘spirituous liquors, is . ™ 
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Saying this, Mthe-stitwi bowed bis head like a golden plan- 
tain tree, and observed the five touches, (that ix, he caused his 
thighs, arms, and forehead to touch the earth,) placing his face to- 
wards the town of Varantiséé. The charioteer, having received 
hia instructions, circumambulating the youth, ascended the car, 
and drove towards the town, 


At this moment Chindra-dévaé, opening the lion door, and 
striking her breast, began to weep. The mother, beholding the 
chariot empty, and the charioteer returning by himself, with eyes 
full of tears, wept; and looking towards him. said within herself, 
‘Having killed the son of my bosom, this charioteer is returning 
to us, Has he killed my son? Has he performed the ceremony o! 
increasing the earth? Beholding the charioteer approach after 
having murdered her darling son, she eaid again within herself, 
‘ Will not the merciless enemies rejoice ? O charioteer! when thou 
killedst my son, was he dumb, or lame, or how? Did he weep? 
Pray tell me. When thou iuterredst my dumb and leme son, how 
did he make any resistance with his hands and fett? Pray tell me.” 


The charioteer replied, ‘O queen, it me to approach, 
and I will inform thee of all that I have heard and seen concerning 
the king's son.’ Chtindra-dévéé answered, ‘O charioteer! fear 
not: what thou hast heard and seen respecting the king’s son, re- 
late to me, without hesitation.’ The charioteer replied, ‘ The queen’s 
son is neither dumb nor lame, he has a clear voice; but dreadin, 
to be made king, he has resorted to ingenious arts: he recollected 
his former existence, when, after reigning twenty years in Varani- 
886, he fell into @ flaming hell, and was tormented sighty thousand. 
years. Afraid of being king, he consented not to his instalment, 
and for this reason also he spake neither to father nor mother. He 
is complete in every member, of full and even stature, of excellent 
speech and wisdom, and is on the road to heaven. If thou desirest 
to see thy beloved son, come; I will certainly take thee to the 
place of his abode, Come without delay; it becomes thee to hasten.’ 


‘ The dévi, acquainted with the youth’s desire of becoming a 
mendicant, sent for Vishwi-ktrmi, and said: -O Vishwi-ktrmi, 
son of the gods, the yout Témee is anxious to become a hermit ; 
build him a house of leaves, and prepare for him every implement 
necessary for o priest.’ Vishwi-kirmi, by his own might, formed 
a delightful residence in the twelve miles-extending forest ; dug 
a pool and well; created trees which bore fruit out of their sea- 
aon; and near the hermitage of leaves made a walk fourand twenty 
cubits in length, and strewed beautiful crystal-like sand upon it. 
Havi pared all the implements neces: for s priest, he ad. 
ded, ‘ Whosoever desires to @ priest, let him receive these 
implementa!’ And having driven away all noxious animals, and 
birds of unpleasant voice, he returned. 

41 
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Mtha-sitwi, observing what Vishwi-kurmi bad dene, and 
knowing that the devii had designed it for him, entered the abode. 
Having cast off his former garments, he girded himself with those 
made from the bark of a tree, threw a leopard’s akin over his 
shoulders, covered his head with his long twisted hair, and placed 
a, bamboo across his shoulder. Then quitting the house of” Reaves, 
with a staff in his hand, he caused the lustre of his priesthood to 
appear; and while waiking to and fro, exclaimed, ‘ ‘This is bliss ! 

‘ow happy am I!’ Soon after, returning to his abode, and seating 
himself upon a bough, he perfected the five and the eight cere- 
monies cr fora hermit. In the evening he seated himself at 
the head of the walk, and taking of the fruit of the trees which 
bare out of their season, and boiling them in tasteless water, with- 
out either salt or acid, as on immortal food, he fed upon this, in the 
pot given him by the dévi. Thus, reflecting upon the four doc- 

. trines of Briimha, he took up his residence in this grove. 


The king of Kashéékt, after hearing the words of the 
charioteer, called the chief officer of the army, and said, ‘Put the 
horses to the chariot, harness the elephants, blow the conches, 
beat the large well-braced drum, and the harmonious small drum ; 
and let the inhabitants of my kingdom attend me: 1 will go to 
instruct my son.’ 


The king sent before him the four orders of warriors, amount- 
ing to eighteen Ukshouhinéés™ ‘'hree days elapsed before they 
were arranged ; and on the fourth day the sovereign of Kash@kiv 
left the city. Stepping into his carriage, he said to his concubines, 
‘ All of you follow me ;’ to his attendants, ‘Take the chamiiri, the 
diadem, the scimitar, and the white umbrella, with the gold- 
adorned shoes, and ascend the chariot.’ The king then depurted, 
and quickly arrived at the place where his son Témee was. Be- 
holding the king approach surrounded with swords, and shining 
like a flame, Témee enquired after the welfare of his father, his 
sisters, his mother, the inhabitants of the kingdom, &. He asked 
also respecting the vehicles, the arics, and treasurics ; and 
farther, whether the king did not delight in inebriating liquors ; 
whether he delighted in vows, in virtue, and in bestowing alms. 


The king, out of respect to Mitha-stitwt, would not sit upon 
his throne; his son therefore prey a seat of leaves: upon this 
too he refused to sit, and pl himself on the ground. Mitha- 
siitwi, pecing his father thus seated, entered his hut of leaves, and 
brought forth some of the boiled leaves with which he wished to 
entertain his sire, and repeated the following stanza: ‘O sovereign, 
partake of my saltless prepared food of leaves ; thou art my guest.’ 


= A complete srmy in composed of one Skahouhinss, or 109,850 foot, 68,610 
heraes, 22,870 chariots, and 21,870 According to this 
MMthog of Beonres hed auc 8,908 600 eros rns —ey te 
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The king replied, ‘I cannot eat leaves; itis not my food; Ieat 
the soup of clean flesh, and rice.’ Still, out of reverence to Mitha- 
siitwi, he received a small quantity of the food in his hand, and 
thus addressing him in affectionate language, ‘O child, I do not 
feed upon such food,’ seated himself. The queen, Chiindra-dévae, 
surrounded with her maidens, came by a straight road to the 
residence of Booddhii-sitwi, and beholding her beloved son, fell 
on the ground senseless. Reviving, she arose, and embracing 
Booddhbi-stitwi’s feet, worshipped him; then arising, with her 
eyes full of tears, she seated Poreel in asuitable situation. Tho 
king said, ‘O queen! beholdest thou the food of thy son? and 
putting a little of it into her hand, he gave the remainder by little 
and little to his concubines, all of whom said, ‘ O sir, dost thou live 
upon such food as this ? (putting it on their heads ;) thou performest 
very severe austerities. Thus saying, and worshipping him, 
they seated themselves, The king rae *Obeloved youth, this 
food astonishes me ; thy dwelling alono is an astonishment to me. 
How is it that thou, subsisting upon such coarse food, hast such a 
beautiful appearance? Miuha-sitwi said, ‘Because, O king, I 
sleep upon this bed of leaves, my countenance appears so beautiful : 
no instruments of defence, used for the protection of kings, are 
placed over me; but on account of my serene repose, my counte- 
nance is of this beautiful hue. I feel no remorse for what is past, 
no concern about what will occur, and I am resigned to what 
happens ; therefore my countenance appears gay: the foolish, 
becauso they are anxious about what may happen, and sorry for 
what is past, wither away as a plucked green reed,’ 


The king, reflecting,‘ Jam come here to anoint my son, 
and invite him to the kingdom,’ said, ‘O son! I will bestow upon 
thee the elephant-drivers, the charioteers, the horsemen, and array- 
ed footmen, with delightful horses: I will also give thee tho 
maidens adorned with all sorts of ornaments; raise up progeny by 
them, and thou shalt become our sovereign : virgins well versed in 
dancing and singing, and perfected in this wilderness. I will 
bring thee adorned daughters of other kings, and after thou hast 
raised a numerous progeny, thou mayest become a priest. Thou 
art young and tender, it is good for thee to reign. hat art thou 
doing in this wilderness ? 3 


Here commence the virtuous sayings of Booddht-sttwt:—‘O 
sir! a youth ought to perform virtuous acts; the young may be- 
come ascetics ; a youth's becoming a priest is extolled even by the 
sages. I will perform virtuous actions; I have not the least deaire 
to be installed in the kingdom. I have seen a youth, the beloved 
aon of much anxiety, who could but just say ‘father, mother,’ die 
before he reached maturity. I bave beheld the life of beautiful 
young maidens consume away, being rooted up (by death) as the 
sprout of a bamboo, when plucked. Men and women, even when 
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oung, die: if therefore the young die, who can confide in life? 
ven as the life of fish in a scarcity of water is very short, so the 
life of mortals shortens by every passing night: of what avail then 
is youth? Men are constantly pressed, constantly surrounded ; 
they pass away without seeing good: therefore why wilt thou 
install me in the kingdom ? 


The sovereign of Kashéékt said, ‘O son, inform me who 
harass mankind ; who agitate mankind ; and what is it that passes 
away without profit’ Booddhi-sttwi replied, ‘Death harasses 
mankind ; incrensing age surrounds them. This know, O sire ! 
that as the thread grows less and less by every insertion of the 
shuttle, so the life ofman dwindles away. As the waters of an 
overflowing river never re-ascend, so the days of man never return. 
An overflowing river carries away all the trees near its banks, so all 
mankind are borne away by increasing age and death.’ 


The king, hearing the virtuous sayings of Booddhi-sitwi, 
became very dissatisfied with human life; and being desirous of 
becoming a hermit, said, ‘I will not returnto the city: I will 
certainly cause my son to return, and the white umbrella to be 
given to him.’ Thus reflecting, and being desirous of enticing his 
sou to accept the kingdom, he said, [Here the same offers are repeat- 
ed of horses, footmen, elephants, virgins, &.] 


To shew his disregard of the kingdom, Miha-stitwi replied, 
‘Osire! why temptest thov me with perishing wealth, dying 
women, and youthful bloom? O king! what is love, the pleasant 
look, present delight, anxiety in pursuit of wealth, sons, and 
daughters, and wives, to me, who am released from the bonds of 
iniquity ? I know that death will not forget me; therefore, of 
what use are pleasures and riches? As the shedding of ripo fruit is 
aconstant evil, so to mankind death is a continual cause of anxiety, 
Of many people seen in the morning, how few are to be seen xt 
night ; and ofthe many seen in the evening, how few are to be 
seen in the morning! Virtuous deeds ought to be practised to-day, 
for who can tell but we must die to-morrow ; nor is there any pos- 
sible escape frum the arrows of death. O sire! thieves long aiter 
riches: I'am freed from the bonds of iniquity. Return, return, 
QO king! I have no desire for the kingdom.” 


Hearing these sayings, the king, as well ay Chiindra-dévas, with 
the sixteen thousand maidens, and all the nobles, were desirous of 
becoming mendicants. The king made proclamation, ‘ Whosoever 
wishes, let him come to my son, and become a priest.’ This he also 
caused to be published by the sound of thedrum throughout the 
city. The inhabitants of the town, then, leaving their articles of 
merchandize in the market, and their houses open, quitted the town, 
and went out to the king; who thus, with many of his subjecta, 
embraced a forest residence with Mthe-sitwi. ‘The hermitage grant- 
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ed by the angel was filled with le to the extent of six miles; 
Miha-sittwit aleo put his house of leaves in order: the women he 
placed in the interior, because women are apt to be afraid; to the 
men he assigned the yard. 


All the people, taking of the fruit which had fallen on the 
ground, eat thereof, and perlorned the rites of ascetica9 Muha- 
siitwt, by the power of his devotions being raised in the air, 
delivered virtuous and mellifiuous sayings. 


At that time s neighbouring monarch, hearing that the king 
of Varaniiséé had departed from the city, and entered the 
wilderness as a hermit, said to himself, ‘I will take possession of his 
kingdom ? upon which he left his own capital, and entering the 
city of Varantaéé, beheld it richly adorned. Ascending the palace, 
and struck with its gems, he said to himself, ‘There must. be some 
evil here, or the king of Kashéékti would not have left this wealth.’ 
Thus reflecting, he called seven persons who had been left behind, 
and enquired of them, ‘Did any disaster beful your sovereign in this 
town ?? ‘The drankards replicd, ‘No, Oking!’ Theking enquired, 
‘Why, then, did he forsake it?’ They replied, “‘T'émee, the son of our 
sovereign, would not accept: the Rovernment but feigning himself 
deaf, dumb, &. departed from the city, and entered the forest, to 
perform the rites of an ascetic: on which account our sovereign, 
accompanied by a great multitude, left this city, to practise the 
rites ofan ancbeeite near hisson.’ The illustrious monarch, hearing 
what thoy said, was overjoyed, and said, ‘I also will become n 
hermit: by what gate did your sovereign depart? They replied, 
‘ By the east gate. The king, accompanied by his attendants, 
departing out at the. east gate, went toward the banks of the 
river. Muha-stitwt, informed of his approach, came from the 
forest, and, by the power of his devotion being seated in the air, 
declared the melliffuous sayings ; on hearing which, this king also, 
with his army, became hermits under Muha-stitwt. In like 
manner, three other kings left their kingdoms, with an intention 
of taking Varaniiséé ; but like the former they embracod a forest 
residence with Booddhi-stitwt. The elephants and horses became 
wild; the chariots fell to pieces; the coin of the treasuries, 
mingled with the sand of the hermitage, was reduced to earth ; 
and the whole concourse of ple, having accomplished their 
austerities, went to heaven. The elephants and horses, having had 
their minds enlightened in the society of the sages, were repro- 
duced in the six abodes of the goda. 


Siitwii, closing these virtuous instructions, said, ‘O ye mendi- 
eants when 1 formerly left the city, I traly departed ; but this is 
not the period-of my departure’ ‘He then collected together the 
Jatt. At that time, the daughter of the goddess, who guarded the 
ynbrella, and the charioteer, were reproduced ; the angel became 

niroedhti; the father and mother were reproduced in an illustri- 
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ous family; the remaining multitude were reproduced as the 
aseeinoly of Buoddhi. ‘I, the deaf, lame, and duinb, am declared 
to be god.’ 


CHAP. IIT. 


ACCOUNT OF THE JoINus.' 


«THE joints,’ says Dr. F. Buchanan, ‘are spread all over, 
India; but at present are not numerous any where, except in 
Toolivt. They allege, that formerly they oxtended over the whole 
of Aryt, or Bhirttii-kiindd ; and that ail those who bad any just 
pretensions to be of kshitriyt descent, were of their sect, It no 
doubt appears clear, that, in the south of India, many poworful 
princes were their followers, till tho time of Ramanoojt-acharyi.’ 


This sect is said to owe its rise to Rishitbht dévt, a Hindoo ; 
who is said, in the Kilpt-sd5tré," a joint shastr¥, from which the 
greater part of the flowing account is extracted, to have been in- 
earnate thirteen times. The Ktlpi-sootri gives the periods of 
these births, and declares, that at his last appearance, Rishtbhit 
was born in the family of Ikshwakoo ; his father’s name was Nab- 
hee, his mother’s Muroo, (the Shréé-Bhagivuti calls her Méroo.) 
At this time, says the yame work, men were in an uncivilized state, 
Bu] not by their labour, but by the fruits of trees, (kiIpt- 
vrikshi,) which supplied spontaneously all their wants, and under 
which they dwelt, having no houses. The gods descended at tho 
birth of Rishtbhi, and, when he was grown to maturity, Indrit 
came from heaven to give him in marriage. Bbirdti, and many 
other sons, were the fruits of this marriage. At the installation 
also of Rishtibht, Indr& was present, and gave him a celestial 
throne. This monarch had the following titles of honor bestowed 


* From the word jini (ji, to conquer) thie wect derives ita name, He who has 
ovorgome the eight great crimes, is ealod jin’. ‘These crimes are, eating at night; 
slaying any animal; eating the fruit of thoso trees that give milk, pumpking, young 
‘Dainboo planta ; tasting honey, flesh ; taking the wealth of otheru; taking by force = 
married woman} eating Howere, butter, cheese ; and worshipping the gods of other 
religions. 

> This work is written in the Urdhi-magitje and tho Prokritt-LXnkéshwiros 
Innguagea: three learned men have written commentaries on it, one of which, the 
Kalpii-droomit-killika, as well as the K&lpi-50tri, are in the College library, Calcutta, 
‘The Killpt-sctrs Je divided into: thres parts, comprising the of the joints 
maendicants, the duties of the wine, and of ascetics. 

© Gouittéshwitrt-swamgs is mentioned as ancther son by « differont queen, and 
in enid to have reigned at Oude.—Ser Asiatic Researches, vol. ix. p. 260. ° 
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on him : the Great King, the Great Mendicant, the Great Joint," the 
Perfect Saint, the Persgon of Virtue. He taught mankind to cul- 
tivate the earth, as well as the first acts of civilization; and after- 
wards adopted a person as his spiritual guide. Then, during a 
whole year; he presented gifts to the people, and renouncing his 
kingdom, went into a forest, where, for a thousand years, he con- 
tinued the devotions of a hermit, and refined all his powers: to the 
hermits dwelling near him in the forest he explained the principles 
of religion, but initiated twelve ms as his chief disciples ; 
eighty-four others he sent out to instruct the people of various 
countries, Near him were 84,000 joints; 300,000 females, men- 
dicants ; 300,500 other disciples; and 500,000 females who had 
begun to learn the principles of the joint religion; beside many 
thousands more. At length, after residing several millions of years 
in this forest, at the close of the third of the six yoogtis, he obtain- 
ed absorption, together with a thousand of his disciples. 


After Rishitbht-dévi, twenty-two persons are mentioned in 
this work as the successive Icaders of the sect : Ujitimat’hu, Sitim- 
Dhiva-natht Thintndinit, Soomiitce-nat’hi, Pidmt-pritbhoo, 
Sooparshwit-navht, Chindri-pritbhoo’, Svovit-nat’ht, cheat 
nat’hi, Shréyangst, Vasiivi-podjyt, Vimilt-nathi, Uninti- 
natbt Dhirmi-nat’hi, Shantec-nat’ht, Koont’ht-nat/hi, Urt- 
nat’hi, Miillee-nat’ht, Miniisti-vritaé, Nimee-nat’ht, Némit-nat’hi, 
and Parshwt-nat‘hi.t I give the account of the incarnation of 
Parshwi-nat’b&, who is here suid to have descended from the tenth 
heaven into the womb of Vamiini, the queen of Ushwti-sént, on the 
fourth of the dark part of the moon, under the star Vishakha, in 
the month Choitri, at Bonares. He was born on the tenth of 
Pousht ; at which time the descended, and celebrated a 
great feast. After he had lived to the age of thirty, he received 
the forms of initiation, and entered a forest with all the pomp of a 
king: but there he dismissed his courtiers and royal state, and 
assumed the dress of an xscetic. He took up his abode under an 
Ushokti tree, and continued an ascetic for seventy years; when, 
from mount Shikhiri, he and thirty-three other joint ascetics 
obtained absorption. This happened at the close of the sookhitimt- 
dookhiimt yoogt. 


The last of the joinit yog@és was Miha-vaért, who is said to 
have been incarnate twenty-seven times, and at his last birth to 


4 The brarubifus place RishMbhif at the head of this atheistical sect: it is record- 
‘ed in the fifth chapter of the Shras-bhagif' that the kings of Koukif, Vénki, and 
Kootiijii, witnessing his devotions, became joi 
© In the ninth vol, of the Asiatic Researches, faving p, 204, iss drawing of this 
anchorite, 
¢ This ascetic was the son of king SXmoodril-vijtiy4, of Souvaéri, in Triahiftt, 


+ Facing the 2724 page of the ninth vol. of the Aciatic Researches is « drawing of 
this pl ends he wee ae tact 
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have been the son of Siddhart’hi, a kshtitriyt, of Kshtttriyit- 
koondt. As usual, in these extraordi: births, he formed, 
many wonderful things while a child, and began his studies at the 
age of five. At school, however, he was so idle, that his tutor 
reproved him ; but was unable to understand the answers given 
by the youth, till Indrti appeared, and assured the teacher, that 
the youth was more than man, since he had already written a 
Singskritt grammar, the Joinéndrié. After leaving school, he 
pursued his pleasures for twenty-eight years ; during which time 
the king and queen died, and the eldest son was raised to the 
throne. Muha-véérit now asked leave to retire from the world to 
a forest, but was detained two years by his elder brother; after 
which, distributing millions upon millions of money amongst the 
subjects, he took leave of his wife and children, and entered a 
forest, carried in triumph by ten thousand gods, the heavens 
raining flowers on the procession, and the gods singing his praises. 
Then, sitting down undera shady tree, in the presence of this 
divine assembly, he stripped himself of bis royal garments, and 
put on those of an ascetic ; after which the assembly broke up. 


While here, he received many disciples, and became a great 
teacher. He practised the most rigid austerities, renouncing all 
food and clot ing 68 well te all intercourse with man, till at length 
he remained standing, like the trunk of a dead tree, unconscious of 
his bodily existence; and while in this state, obtained the exact 
knowledge of all things. 


During. his continuance in the place where he practised 
these austerities, he one day went to the tree under which he had 
commenced his devotions, where he met eleven bramhiins engaged 
in controversy on the following subjects :—‘ Is there a soul in mant 
—If there be a soul in man, is it united to the body, or is it 
separate from it?—Of how many elements is the body com- 
posed ?—Is there an after-state?—Is the soulin bondage while 
in the body, and is there any state of deliverance ?—Are there 
any gods?—Are any persons in danger of future torments ?— 
Are there works of merit {—Is there such a thing. as absorption?’ 
As he approached these bramhiins, they saw the gods scatter on 
him a shower of flowers, and pass to and from him through the air. 
He asked the piindits whether they did not entertain doubts on 
these subjects: [Here he, to their astonishment, repeated what 
had formed the grounds of their dispute] They sat down, and 

rly listened to his discourse, as the messenger of heaven. 
Muha-véérd reminded them, that they did not understand the 
védt ; therefore they entertained these doubte. He declared, that 
there was a ome spirit, who is wisdom, mind, sight, hearing, 
vacuum, air, light, water, joy, teligion, irreligion, compassion, liber- 
ality ; and that he dwells in all animal bodies: that the body and 

are distinct, as in flowers, the fragrance ; in milk, butter; in 
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wood, fire: that he is the expression of all his works: that works 
of merit and demerit determine the charecter : that birth and death 
belong to the body ; perpetuity to the soul; presence and absence 
to spirit and matter, to religion and irreligion, to visible and invisi- 
ble . Hearing this discourse, the eleven bramhiins became 
his discipies. Mitha-véérii had also another distinguished disciple, 
Goutiéimiswaméé, for whom he had a particular regard, and whom 
he gent, on the day of his absorption, (death,) to the residence of 
of Dévi-stirmmi, lest his mind should be too much affected. 
Seventeen of Mitha-véérd’s disciples obtained deliverance from the 
body at the same hour with their master. 


Some ages after this, when men were sinking into ignorance, 
Kiindilacharyé collected 4 number of sages at Mit’hoora, and 
compiled the work called Ktlpi-sddtrt, the contents of which had 
existed in the minds of the principal disciples of Miha-véért from 
past time, 


The joints have at present o number of mendicant chiefs 
scattered up and down in Hindoost‘hant. Shrivani-Béligoli’ is 
the principal residence of the joint gooroos. See Asiatic Researches, 
vol. ix. p. 265. 

The following is offered as a summary of the joint doctrines 
and ceremonies, as given in the Kulpt-sdétri, &c. It seems 
necessary to premise, however, that it is difficult to give a sys 
which will apply to the whole sect, among whom various opinions 
prevail. A considerable number of joints approach a good way 
towards the orthodox Hindoos: they acknowledge something 
deity, though they deny « creator, and reverence in a limited sense 
the Hindoo deities. They also retain the ten ceremonies connected, 
with pi ss through life up to marriage. They are divided into 
the four Hindoo castes, and four states, (ashrtintis;) they marry 
like the Hindoos, and burn their dead, but do not make offerings 
to them in the shraddht : they say, ‘ Of what use is it to pour oil 
into the lamp after the wick is burnt to ashes? In their chrono- 
logy they are more extravagant than the orthodox, and their 
-descriptions of the earth bear a strong resemblance to those of the 

rantia, The strict joints, it is probable, are constrained toa 
fe of mendicity ; for it seems impossible for a person in a secular 
state to adhere to thé rules laid down for this aect ; especially those 
rules which refer to the preservation of all Hying crescuses. vows of 
continence, &c. All the joint! chiefs appear to have been gloomy 
ascetics, assuming the rights of deity, and denying the authority 
of Gad: they despised the ribaldry of the bramhtns ; and amongat 
the joint stinynaées, at present, a sovereign contempt of the creator, 
of a fature state, and of religious ceremonies is observable. 


._, Theearth, say the joints, is formed by nature ; that is, by 
inherent properties existing in itself As the trees in an upinha- 
42 
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bited forest spring up without a cultivator, so the universe is 
self-existent; andas the banks of a river fall of themselves, so 
there is no supreme destroyer. The world, in short, is produced 
as the spider produces his web, out of its own bowels. Who is it 
that causes the milk to. ooze from the udder of the vow, and the 
rivers to flow to the sea ? 


Spirit is found in two conditions, emancipated and enclosed 
by matter. There is but one spirit individuated among the whole 
universe of animated existences." : 


All human affairs are regulated by religion and irreligion, i. e., 
by works of merit and demerit. Religion naturally and of itself 
purifies, and exalts, and immortalizes its possessor; while irreligion 
defiles, degrades, and ruins men. . 


The future births of men are regulated by present actions; 
the wicked are punished in different degraded bodies, or in some 
hell. Those who practise works of merit may, if their merits are 
sufficiently great, ascend to one of the twelve heavens. 


Beyond the highest heavens, for eight miles, all is darkness. 
Below this ia a heaven where all who obtain unchanging happiness 
remain,‘ and which is 36,000,000 miles long. ‘the inhabitants of 
this world will occupy 1,332 cubits of these regions, where they 
are all assembled. Below this are five heavens inhabited by 
ascetics something less pure than the former; and still lower are 
twelve heavens, one below the vther, Next to this is the earth, 
balanced in the air; beneath this, water; and still lower, darkness, 
Persons committing sin in these heavens become men, or animals, 
or inanimate substinces, or sink into a region of torment: but as 
often as any one descends from happiness, another ascends from 
the earth, and occupies his couch, or place of repose, in heaven, 
The earth remains fixed by its own nature: when an earthquake 
occurs, it is caused by Véntiiréé, a god, throwing his arms upto 
his head. Jointi perfected saints are spread over the whole 
universe: their number is beyond all calculation. 


Something farther of the principles of this sect may be 
poet from the following address of @ jointi anchorite to Kalti- 
coomart, the son of Bijri-singht, the king of Dharavasi, a 
joint :—‘ Honour kings ; seek the blessing of wise: men ; excuse 
thyself to gamesters and women ; the fruit of wisdom is to know 
matter and spirit, works of merit and demerit, to act by rule, 
to ‘know that the. use of riches is to feed the poor, that the 
proper use of spcech is to express only excellent words, that 


* Charvvakif, 9 joint leader, denied the oxistonos of spirit altogether. 


i The joinils, ering Ck 6 cortatn tak: in the 9 hands when page 
The jo 2 2 
Hreead medicine oe nie nlese at beepinets nl? drow heir J 
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the bedy is mortal, riches paired death near, and that 
therefore the cultivation of religion is negessary; tl a8 
ld is purified by filing, cutting, melting, and beating, so 
fy the words of holy persons, works of merit, religious 
austerities, and compassion, the mind becomes pure.’-—Hearing 
these words, the king’s son, was anxious to embrace the life of a 
hermit, and went to consnit his mother, who used the strongest 
. language to dissuade him from his purpose ; sbe affirmed, that it 
was ag diffienlt to become a yogéé, as to swim across the ocean, to 
walk on spikes, to stand on water, to feed on sand, to lift mount 
Sooméroo, or to conquer the three worlds!’ Not regarding the 
words of his mother, however, the son entered a forest, 


The daily duties of a joint are the following :—When he rises 
“in the morning, he muat bathe, shake gently his garment, and the 
mat on which he lay, to purify them ; after which, he must repeat 
certain prayers or incantations addressed to persons possessing the 
five qualities of Uribiinti, Siddht, Acharyi, Oopadhyayt, and 
Sadhoo, and others addressed to Wisdom, Religious Light, Excel- 
lent Conduct, and Devotion, for the purpose of removing the sins 
of the night. He next proceeds to a temple,* walks round it three 
times ; bows and prays to the image, which is that of a joint 
yoga in a sitting posture; after which he goes to his spiritual 
guide, and bowing, makes vows to him for the day. These vows 
regard eating, speaking, &c. One person vows not to eat, and 
another not to speak, for so many hours, calling upon all joint 
yogéés, and all joints, to witness his vows ; after whieh he listens. 
to some parts of their sacred writings: these duties occupy the 
forenoon. He now goes to solicit alms for the food of theday ; and 
he does this according to vows, regulating the number of houses at 
which he resolves to beg. On his return, ho repeats certain incan- 
tations, to remove the sins which he has committed in destroying 
life as he walked through the streets.'| He now eats, and again re- 
peats certain prayers to persons designated by the five names above 
mentioned. During the remainder of the day he continues nearly 
silent ; and at the closs of it repeats, as in the morning, certain in- 
cantations, to remove the sins of theday. Before retiring to sleep, 
standing near his bed, he rehearses certain stories respecting joint 
devotees and kings, the qualities of the places in which joiniis 
should reside, and those of female mondicants, and then the in- 
structions of a spiritual guide to his disciple. He who lives ina 
xs fa of i times the 
pear Béligens panied: Gonididstwdrd-swamess” “At Roorkec), heer Matches hee 
ihe jetetesoneooverSd wits tsvel and tho other na open ave, artounded yn wale 
‘Asiatio Researchen vol. ix. pp- 256, 985. aeaciad 
1 From this and other facts it will r, to what an joi is 
do not allow that tay ative justilen to taking awed of fies horse 
thoy, 8 wall ath bow consider kings, s the administrators of criminal justice, 
asthe greatest of sinners. See page $14 of this volume. 
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secular state, among the above duties, omits to solicit alme, to visit 
the spiritual guide; and to repeat their sacred writings ; the other 
parts he practises as far as he is able. 


Another duty enjoined upon the members of this sect is, 
that of repeating the praise of those ‘distinguished by the names 
Dribtintt, Siddhw, Acharyt, Oopadhyayt, and Sadhoo. The first 
name Urihiinttt implies, that the yogéé to whom it really be- 
longs, esses the power of causing an tishoki tree to spring 
up pad overshadow him, flowers to fall on him, a cooling 
breeze to refresh him, a throne and a white umbrella to des- 
cend for him, heavenly courtezans to come and sing before 
him, the gods to ascend and descend hovering over him, and 
giory like that of the sun to surround him wherever he sits; 
that he has a pure mind, profound speech, boundless know- 
ledge, and that he is worshipped by the three worlds. The next 
name, Siddhit, implies, that this person possesses the qualities 
which secure absorption, viz., knowledge of all things ; that he is 
all-seeing ; is capable of doing every thing ; is armed against arty 
onemy ; is completely happy ; is the same to all; is all-powerful, 
and is in all things a wonderful person. He who is called Acharytt 
has overcome his passious; is possessed of excellent properties ; 
has renounced sensual gratifications ; does not listen to sensual dis- 
course ; forgets all enjoyments; is moderate in food; looks not 
at the couch of a female ; Tetains not the remembranoe of women ; 
partakes of no food difficult of digestion; has renounced anger, 
affection, desire, falsebood ; commits no injury; receives no pre- 
sents ; lives the life of an ascetic ; ponders his steps ; seeks purity ; 
apeaks sound words; renounces impure food, and the company of 
impure persons ; conceals his thoughts ;' g little; and walks 
with little motion. Oopadhyayt implies, that the person receiving 
this title has read and taught the following works, called ingts: 
—Achar-ingi, Soogir-tingt, T’han-tngi, Simtivay-Wngt, Bhijga- 
vités-jé8, Gata-jee, Oopastiki-disha, Untigitrt, Uncotiirii-covaee, 
Prishnii-vyakirint, and Vipakt-sddtré : and also the following 
oopangits : Oovaee-s6dtri, Rayti-pséned, J#évabhigtmi, Pinhtiviina, 
Jimboo-dweepil-ptinntités, ndri-ptinntités, Sddri-piinnttés, 
Niraviitéé, Kipiya, Kuppit-virtingsiya, Poopphiya, and Pooppiichoo- 
liya. The name Sadhoo implies, that the person o8SeR COM- 
passion, truth ; that he takes nothing but what is given to him; 
that he has renounced sexual intercourse, and food at night; that 
he does not injure the earth ; that he strains his drinking-water, 
and serefally preserves it from insects ; covers his fire lest insects 
‘be destroyed ; agitates not the wind, for the same reason; destroys 
not the leaves or flowers of trees, nor in any way injures sentient 
creatures ; that he says nothing mixed with anger, pride, affection, 
or desire; that he meditates on religion; that be 8 of 
religion alone ; preserves hir body and the mas on which he sleeps 
pure; covers his mouth while speaking ; sweeps bis path when 
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walking, and his seat when about to sit down, that he may not 
destroy animal life; avoide receiving more than the daily supply 
of his wants; fixes his mind and words on religion; and bears 
affliction with patience. : 


The person who, by practising the duties of the joint religion, ° 
renders himself worthy of the worship of Indri and the other meds ; 
who delivers himself from the chains of the world, obtaining 
complete emancipation from matter = becomes a proper object of 
worship to all creatures, 


The joint mendicants profess to have five vows of abstinence: 
these regard falsehood, cating flesh or fish, theft, drinking spirits, 
and female intercourse. They bind themselves .also to possess 
nothing beyond a cloth for the loins, a sheet to cover the ly, % 
towel to wipe the mouth, a brush"to sweep the ground, for fear 
of treading on insects, and @ begger’s dish. They are commanded to 
fear secular affairs ; the miseries ofa future state ; the receiving fron 
others more than the food of a day at once ; all accidents; food, 
if connected with the destruction of animal life, &c. ; death, and 
dingrace ; also to seek to please all, and to obtain compassion from 


The jointis observe several festivala during the year; as, the 
Flag, the Ji mboo-dwHépt, the water, the ication, and the Car 
festivals ;° another, when eight hundred articles, eight of one sort, 
are presented to a joint deity; but the greatest of all their 
festivals is the Siddhu-chiikrti podja, which is celebrated twice a 
year, in the months Ashwint and Choitri, and continues nine days. 
The worship is performed before the nine names mentioned in 
page 331, written on paper or on the earth, in a circle containing 
nine divisions, of different colours, the name Uribiintit being in 
the centre. On the outside of the circle are written the names of 
the ten regents of the earth, of the-sixty-four goddesses called the 
ruling deities, of two Bhoirtiviis, two dikshtis, and the name of 
the guardian deity of the circle, Chitkréshwirse. Worship is daily 
performed to all these names collectively during the festival, and 
each name is daily honored with particular ceremonies in turn ; 
the colours of the flowers and cloths offered are to be the game as 
the colour of the compartment in whicheach name ia written. To 
most of the ceremonies included in what is called podja (see p. 215.) 
they add recitations in praise of devout joints. 

- t i f gods, men, 1 
hen cere pated shrongh ereniy eevee: Mists to the forme of gods, men, and 

3 The shwéimbtirtis (that is, those who wear whits clothes) keep « brush of 
woollen threads; the dig&imbarts have ons made of peacock’s feathers. 

© There in s similarity betwixt ome of these feasts and one or two of those ob- 
asrved by the bouddhile, “See p. 212. 
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On the 5th of the increase of the moon, the joints have a 

- monthly festival in honour of Mihs-véérd ; to whom they. present 

five books, five pens, five inkstands, five leaves used as paper, and 

five articles of every other ‘ing. On the 1ith of the increase of 

the moon, another festival is held in honor of Mijnist-vritez, a 

joint anchorite ,; when the person who supplies the expense ob- 
serves a vow of silence for a day and a night. 


In honor of the other twenty-two leaders of tho join sect, 
annual festivals are held on the anniversary of the birth of each. 
Once a year, which may be celebrated in any month, the joints 
have another festival called Visht-viyirmant, 


In the month Bhadri,, all the joints in one town sit for eight 
days, and hear the Kiip¥-addtrii read by one of their principal 
mendicants, who explains as he reads. ‘On the day before the 
commencement of this festival, the book is richly adorned, and 
carried in procession on the head of a boy sitting in a palanqueen ; 
the joints, on horseback and in palanqueens, following with music 
and dancing. In the house, the book is placed on a throne, while 
the company stand before it with ‘oined hands ; they afterward 
sit for some time, and listen to devout songs in praise of their 
devotees and of religion. Part of theday is kept as fist, but it 
closes with an entertainment. Offerings are also prosonted to the 
book and to the reader, and during the reading, the audience 
ovcasionally manifest their attention by repeating the sound 
IEE, 388. 


After the birth of a child,» secular joint carries it to the 
temple, which he circumambulates, bows to the god, repeats 
certain prayers, and then carries the child to the spiritual guide, 
who repeats an incantation in its ear. This is followed by a feast. 


In a joint mendicant’s last sickness, a disciple repeate a certain 
prayer to him, and rehearses the praises of the joint mendicants. 
After his death, with his body are burnt the brash with which he 
swept the road or his seat, that he might not destroy animal life, 
his staff, his beggar’s bag, and a lump of wheaten paste. When a 
person dies, or a child is'born, the family cannot visit a temple for 
eleven days; nor does the spiritual guide, nor any relation, visit 
their house for three days.- On the twelfth day a feast is held. 


There are five sects of joiniis, but the difference between them 
ia trifling. The Digdmbiris wear no clothes, and their images of 
Rish&bhti-dévii_are aleo naked. The other sects are, the Téri- 
ptnt’héés, the Dhooriyas, the Loonkas, and the Bouddhiis. 


_, Tt may not be uninteresting to see what the bramhtins have 
said of these atheistical sets, with whom they once carried on the 
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fioreest religious controversy.ever known in India, and whom they 
afterwards drove from the field with weapons dipped in blood.’ And 
I here give a few extracts from the Kash4é-khiindt of the Sktiadit 
poorand, the Pritbodh¥-chindrodtiyti, the Vidwtinmodt-tirtngi- 
né, and the Booddht poorant. 


These sects are said by the bramhiins to have taken their rise 
from Virochiint, whose conversion is attributed,? to a declaration 
made by Briimha before Indrii_ and Virochtini, to the following 
purport :—One day Indr# and Virochtint asked Brtimha, ‘What 
the mind was, and what the body 7 Brimha, who was in a state of 

rofound meditation, having his eyes shut, laid his hand on his 
Prenat. At this time a bason of water stood before Briimha, and 
his image, in this posture, was reflected upon the water. Viroch- 
‘nt concluded, from this conduct of Briimha, that he intended to 
aay, that the body was every thing. Indri conceived, that this 
was not his meaning, but that he meant to convey the idea, that 
the body was like the shadow on the water; but that within 
(intimated by laying his hand on his breast) there was an 
immaterial spirit, and that this was Brimbi. “ 


The next person who was the accidental cause of the spread of 
the doctrines of atheism, says the Shréé-bhagiviti, was Rishtibhi- 
dévi, through whose devotions three Kings became atheists, (seo 
p. 826.) Next, the bramhiins speak of Vishnoo as incarnate to 
overturn the kingdom of Divo-dasi, .a king of Kash&é, who sought 
to prevent the gods from receiving any praise or petitions from 
men. Vishnoo spread atheism to such an extent, that Divo-dast, 
offended at the progress of impiety, renounced his kingdom, became 
an ascetic, and shortly after ascended to heaven. 


The Piidint-poorani* speaks of an ascetic named Digtmbtiri, 
(not the disciple of Mitha-vééru,) an incarnation of Shivi, who 
promoted the tenets of atheism. 


The noxt person who appeared was Booddht, the son of tijinwt, 
who was born in’ the district of Magtidht ; respecting whom 1 
subjoin the translation of an extract from the Booddht pooranti — 


‘T have heard, says the anonymous author of this work, ‘that, 
at a certain period, Bhigivant, (Booddht,) being incarnate for 
the purpose of performing many glorious things, was giving leasons 
on religion, attended by 12,000 religious mendicants, and 82,000 
bodhee-siitwtis, or bouddhiis, in the garden of Inat'hi-pindédy, in 


» Bee the Rig.véd0 and the Yogt-vashisht'htl Ramaytint 
. Beo the Pooshkifril-khifnda of that work. 
F The Shréb-bhagtivittd calls him the sou of Ujintt, but the Booddhit pooranif, os 


the reader will perceive from what fol his father's Shooddhod#uit, 
bea bireal a Soye wi slows, say8 i ‘a Bame Was joi, 
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the forest of Jétrae, at Shravtiatee; when, about twelve o'clock at 
night, a ray of ery issued from his trten, which suid — Fonisp 
to Shakyt-si 6 » eminent intelligence, a luminary 
dissipati darkness, resplendent, aholy fame, with a beautiful 
body, and s subdued mind, &. ing this, the religious 
mendicanta, bowing, with joined hands, humbly requested of 
Booddha, that he would acquaint them with the words which hed 
been revealed by the glory proceeding from the turban. Booddhit 
informed the mendicante, that Shétiikétoo’, of the race of the gods, 
formerly descended in a chariot from the heaven of Gindsbt, and 
was born in the family of a bouddhi, to instruct’ mankind in the 
true doctrine. After descending from his chariot to the earth, he 
ascended a superb throne, in # palace miraculously prepared ; from 
whence he declared to the attending gods, that he should be born 
in the womb of a bouddht female, and continue twelve years in his 
mother’s womb. The gods reflected among themselves, that almost 
all families had some fault in them, which rendered it improper for 
Booddht to be born in these families ; but that the race of Shakyt- 
singht, being in possession of sixty-four distinguished qualities, 
was pure ; that at Kipiliviisoo lived Shooddhodtnd possessed of 
twelve distinguished qualities. Booddht consented, and directed 
the attending gods to be born in such and such families ; 
and, being born, to go and teach mankind the one hundred 
and eight religious ceremonies. He then dismissed the 
gods, that they might assume human birth, and departed him- 
self todo the same; that hé might make known the bouddhtt 
doctrine to Moitréyabhidht, who should teach it to the world. 
Accordingly, Booddht, in the month Voishakhi, at the fall of 
the moon, under the constellation Pooshya, entered, by the right 
side, the womb of Maya-dévee; and, at the end of twelve years, 
while she was amusing herself in the ve Liimbinéé, she was 
seized with the pains of child-birth, and “ea delivered of a son, 
who, immediately on his birth, looked towards the ten quarters of 
the world, and measured ten with his feet... At the end of 
seven days from the time of the birth, Maya-dévéé died, and went 
to an excellent heaven. All the gods,and other celestial beings, 
mooneus, rishees, &. came to pay their honors to the god who 
had been born in the house of Shooddhodtint ; they calculated 
his nativity, the fortunate and unfortunate signs; pronounced it 
an excellent birth, and declared that this divine person would 
live till he was sight years old. The sage Usitakahyi informed 
Shooddhodiint, that his son would shortly leave his house, and 
bedome # religious mendicant, in order to learn the bouddbit 
doctrine* and teach it to others. From this the sage gathered, 


» Another name for Booddht. 

* Ceremonies peculisr to the bouddiats. 

© To signify that his doctrine shouldbe extended through the world. 
2 {He was to gather this doctrine from books and from learned men. 
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that his son was a god, and fell down end worshipped him. At 
Jength the celestial guests were dismissed with much praise and 
respect; and the father, accompanied by his son, and the reat of 
the family, having entered the temple of @ goddess, and repeated 
the usual rites, covered his son with ornaments, while the sylvan 
gods presented him with flowers. 


« The boy Booddhi, taking 10,000 other boys with him, went 
to school, and | began to instruct his master, who was filled with 
astonishment at the amazing extent of his knowledge. Unable to 
answer his different questions, he evaded them, and ed bim to 
take his place among the boys ; 32,000 of whom, beside Booddhii’s 
10,000, were taught at this school: but Booddhté neglected his 
school exercises, and began to teach these 42,000 boys the bouddhit 
doctrines ; who all, in due time, became bouddhis. After leaving 
school, Boodht went to Kooshéé, under a tree in which place he 
took up his abode, and entered on religious austerities.’ 


Tho next account of Booddhii, is that he married Gopa, the 
daughter of Shakshyv, and retained 84,000 concubines ; but he was 
principally attached to Gopa—The gods one evening appeared to 
the futher of Gopa in a dream, and apprized him, that his son-in- 
law would soon leave his house, and become o siinyaséé. On 
another occasion, the father and Gopa had each a dream, in 
which they beheld Booddhi, having ona red garment, and a staff 
in his hand, goingon pilgri . When the king awoke, he placed 
guards round the palace, and entreated him not to depart; pro- 
mising him all he desired, even his kingdom, and reminding him, 
that he was too young to become an anchorite. Booddhti, perceiv- 
ing that it was in vain'to hope for the king’s consent, retired to 
his apartments; and his father placed more guards round the palace. 
The gods, however, sent heavy sleep on all the guards; and this 
incarnate person, on his arrival at the outside of the palace, mount- 
ed his horse, and fled to the distance of forty-eight miles: when 
he dismissed his servant, and the gods who had accompanied him ; 
stript himself of all his ornaments; shaved his head; clothed 
himself with the red garments which had been presented to him by 
some god; and thus assumed the garb of 9 siinyaséé. His old 
apparel the gods took to heaven, where they became objects of 
worship, * ’ 


Booddht in his pilgrimage met three hundred disciples of 
Shraviki, of Voishaléé, with whom he discussed at é Jength 
the bouddht doctrine, which they ultimately ombraced. He 
afterwards converted 700 disciples of a person named Rami; and 
then visited Gilya, where, sitting down by the Noirtinjéa, ho prac- 
tised religious susterities, 


Maya-dévéé, seeing her son inflicting the greatest cruelties 
on himself, fall of concern, descended to carth, and expostulated 
43 
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with him, reminding him, that he waa her only son, the son of a 
king, and that by these severitics he would certainly destroy 
himself. Booddht, aroused from his intense meditation by the 
voice of his mother, addressed much praise to her; with which 
she was so much pleased, that she presented to him a parijattl 
flower, which she had brought from heaven, and then departed. 
He now recommenced his ious austerities, and continued them 
for six years, exposing hi to the scorching sun, the pelting 
rain, the parcbing wind, and the severest cold. e children of the 
neighbouring town came to the spot, and played every kind of trick 
with him, putting sticks up his nose, into his ears, and mouth ; 
but nothing could awake him from his intense abstraction. The 
filled with admiration at his unparalleled devotion, des- 
eended and worshipped him; but a person, named Niimoochee, 
visited Booddht, and upbraided him for his austerities, asking 
him why he thus reduced his body to skeleton; why he 
brought upon himself so much sorrow ?—reminding him, that 
his death was near, and that it was wise so to act as to secure 
happiness in a future state ;’ that he was the son of king; that 
he ought toseek riches, to enable him to make gifts, and present 
offerings to the gods, which were meritorious actions, and would 
be rewarded by corresponding fruits ; but that at present he was 
bearing sufferings without any hope of reward. Booddhii’s medi- 
tation was broken by this language, and he replied, ‘ Oh ! wicked 
friend, dost thou not know what I am doing? I am performing 
yogt, in doing which, it is n first to perfect the body by 
austerities, to purify the blood, the fesh, the bones, the heart, and 
the mind. Death is better than continuance in @ body ao vile that 
meritorious actions will not from it. I will subdue my 
evil desires, indisposition to ious services, hun, and thirst, 
disposition to conversation, covetousness, falsehood, sorrow, de. ; 
agan unbaked pot melts in the water, so will I, by i, subdue 
or dissolve all these.’ Ntimoochee, hearing this reply, departed. 
At the close of the six years’ yogt, Booddhi arose, and went to an 
adjoining village to obtain ments; after which, walking 
seven times round a sacred tree, and making a seat of the grasa, he 
sat down under the tree, and made the following vow: ‘On this 
seat may my body, blood, and bones, become dry; though life 
depart, never abandon this yogi called stimytik-stimbodhee.’ 
‘The attending gods, hearing these resolutions of Booddhi, were 
om satonishment, and taking offerings, worshipped him ays 
8 god. 
Booddht taught, add the brambiins, that the universe was 
fuprodly pating from Saath to Hfos he alan protntod apna! th 
ly ing from to life: rotes| inst the 
destruction of animal life, whether for food tr sacrifice’ He was 


r acta of charity, and the: ion, i of injuri 
sis wea orm is cereunonics of religion, instead of injuring 
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tauch attached to estrological speculstions, and wrote a work on 
astrology. 


The same Hindoo works inform us, that these seceders were 
divided into six sects, embracing the doctrines published by 
Digtimbtrt, Virochiint, Vishnoo, hd, and Sb: ashy tein he. 
—The founders of these sects were, Charvvaki, by , 
Yogachart, Soutrantiki, Voibhashik’, and Niravirtint.—Digtm- 
bitril taught, that the being who survives all, and of whom nothing 
ean be known, is God; the universe is composed of four 
elementa only, earth, water, fire, and air; and that there is no 
such thing as vacuum ; that the earth is eternal, and has no cre- 
ator; and that the highest act of virtue is to shetain from i 
injury to sentient creatures, Mitha-véérti enlarged Di ‘8 
work and gave it the name of Urihtintanoo-shastint. Gharvvalt, 
following Virochtinti, declared that man was not possessed of 
spirit, and that there was no future state. Madhytmikt started 
the opinion, that the vacuum which remains at the 
destruction of the universe is God. Yogacharii taught, that the 
mind can only be occupied by one object at once. Soutrantikit 
taught the Platonic doctrine, that in forming ideas the i of 
things are impressed on the mind: he also held, that the mind can 
only embrace one object at once. Voibhashikt was of opinion, 
that all visible objects are perishable; and that sensible objects are 
not imprinted on the mind, but are understood through the senses, 
‘The last of these , Niravitriint, taught, that what others call the 
soul is only something similar to light, diffused through the body, 
which is capable of depression or extension, and which dies with it, 


These philosophers wrote the following works :—the doctrines 
of Vrihisptitee ; philosophical mysteries; a treatise on logic; a 
work on astrology ; another to prove the folly of religious distinc- 
tions and ceremonies ; and a history of the Bouddhit philosophers. 


The following are some of the opinions of this sect", as charged 
upon them in the works mentioned at the head of this article :— 
ere is no such God as the common notions ou this subject would 
point out; no heaven separate from present happiness; no hell 
separate from present sufferings ; neither works of merit nor de- 
merit. There are no such beings as creator, preserver, and des- 
troyer. The world is eternal; it exists from itaelf, and decays of 
itself, as parents give birth to children, as an earthen vessel is pro- 
duced by the potter, as the centipede arises from cow-dung, blades 
of corn from aged, and as insects from fruit: nature gives birth to 
every thing. Material things arige out of the four elements of 
, fite, water, and sir, visible objecté are subject to decay, 

‘Man does net possess an immortal spirit. Spiritual guides are un- 


+ The atheiston! part of disse tanta ongbt not, pechspé, to be charyed, i 
full extouy, 60 al the fants ead brass pe eas 
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necessary. The highest virtue consists in refraining from injuring 
sentient creatures. Supreme happiness consists in being free. 
Every species of pleasure may be called heaven. Absorption is re- 
alized, in death. The entire absence of desire or affection is the 
highest state of happiness: as a person is afflicted for the death 
even of a bird he has reared, while other birds die unnoticed. Death 
is the same to Briimhe and toa fly. To feed the hungry; to give 
medicine to the sick; to remove fear from others ; to be compas- 
sionate to all; to instruct the ignorant ; to exercise the five senses, 
the five members, the faculty of reason, and the understanding, are 
acts of virtue. There is no merit in cutting trees, or in killing 
animals, for religious ceremonies ; in mixing blood and earth to 
rab upon the body, nor in burning linseeds and clarified butter. 
A fine form, superior strength, a large fumily, a good disposition, 
a tender heart, and decision of mind, are the chief good. ‘The five 
tirst of these philosophers taught, add the bramhiing, that the union 
of the four. elements gave rise te animal life, or motion: as the 
‘anion of certain ingredients produces a medicine capeble of remov- 
ing disease ; or as several colours mixed together roduce a colour 
different fron any simple colour ; or as the juice of a sour fruit put 
into milk diffuses sourness throughout the whole. 


T shall conclude this account, with an extract from Mr. Cole- 
brooke’s excellent ‘ Observations on the Sect of the Joinis,’ insert~ 
ed in the ninth volume of the Asiatic Researches, in which he points 
out many striking similarities in the leading features of the systems 
embraced by the orthodox Hindoos and the seceders. 


. {Tt appears, from the concurrent result of all the enquiries 
which have been made, that the joiniis constitute a sect of Hindoos, 
differing, indeed, from the rest, in some very important teneta ; 
but following, in other respects, a similar practice, and maintaining 
jike opinions and observances. The essential character of the 
Hindoo institutions, is the distribution of the people into four 
great tribes. This is considered by themselves to be the marked 
point, which separates them from mléch’hiis, or barbarians. The 
joinils, itis found, admit the same division into four tribes, and 
perform like religious ceremonies, termed stingskarts, from the 

irth of a male to his marriage. They observe similar fasts, and 

active, still more strictly, the received maxims for refraining 

from injury toany sentient being. They appear to recognise, as 
subordinate deities, some, ifnot all,of the gods of the prevaili 
sect ; but do not worship, in parti , the five principal gods o! 
those sects, or any one ot them by preference; nor address prayers, 
or perform iftce, to the sun, or to fire ; and they differ ‘fon the 
test of the Hindoos, in assigning the highest place to certain deified 
saints, ied nooo | to their ipa inere sacnessively, become 
guperior - Another; point, in which they materially disagree, 
js the rejection of the yédts, the divine authority of which they 
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deny ; condemning, at the same time, the practice of sacrifices, 
and the other ceremonies, which the followers of the védiis perform, 
to obtain specific promised consequences in this world, or in the 
next. In this respect, the jointls resemble the bouddhiis or sougii- 
tts; who equally deny the divine authority of the védiis; and 
who similarly worship certain pre-eminent saints, admitting 
likewise, as subordinate deities, nearly the whole pantheon of 
the orthodox Hindoos. They differ, indeed, in regard to the his- 
tory of the perso whom they have deified; and it may be 
hence concluded, they have had distinct founders: but the 
original notion seems to have been the same. In fact, this remark- 
able tenet, from which the jointis and bouddhils derive their most 
conspicuous peculiarities, is not entirely unknown to the orthodox 
Hindoos. The followers of the védiis, according to the theology 
which is explained in the védantii, considering the human soul as 
a portion of the divine and universal mind, believe, that it is capa- 
ble of perfect union with the divine essence : and the writers on the 
védantii not only affirm, that this union and identity are attained 
through a knowledge of God, as by them taught ; but heve hinted, 
that by such means the particular soul becomes God, even to the 
actual attainment of supremacy. So fur the followers of the védtis 
do not virtually disagree with the jointisand Louddhts, But they 
have not, like those sects, framed a mythology upon the supposed 
history of the persons, who have successively attained divinity : 
nor have they taken these for the objects of national worship. Ai 
three sects agree in their belief of transmigration. But the joints 
are distinguished from the rest by their admission of no opinions, 
as they themselves affirm, which are not founded on perception, or 
on proof drawn from that, or from testimony. It does not, how- 
ever, appear, that they really withhold belief from pretended reve- 
lations: and the doctrines, which characterise the sect, are not 
confined to a single tenet ; but form an assomblage of mythological 
and metaphysical ideas found among other sects, joined to many 
visionary fantastic notions of their own. Their belief in the eternity 
of matter, and perpetuity of the world, is common to the Sankhya 
philosophy, from which it was perhaps immediately taken. Their 
description of the world has much analogy to that which is given 

in the poorantis, or Indian theogonies ;> but the scheme has 
rendered still more extra t. Their precaution to avoid injur- 
ing any being is a practice inculcated in the orthodox religion, but 
* Veibid-srtiny ttt Ooptinishitd. : 

* Acco: to Mr. Colebrool joints suppose, 

and the uppermost meeta ut its circumference the ‘middle one. They conceive the 
ppiting and Hsing of tare and planeta to be caused by monnt Sooméroo; and mppooe 
requisite for it to pass round 
‘According! allot two 


Siimbt pand i tha 2 
Himbitaweepa ; aid imagine that these appear, on alterante dsys, south end north 
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which has been carried by them te @ Indicrous extreme. In their 
notions of the soul, and of its union with body, and of retribution 
for good and evil, come analogy is likewise observable. 


‘If it be admitted, that the bouddhiis are originally a sect of 
Hindoos, it may be next questioned whether that, or any of the 
religious systems now established, be the most ancient. I have on 
a former oocasion® indicated the notions, which I entertain on this 
point. According to the hypothesis which I then hinted, the 
earliest Indian sect, of which we have any t distinct know- 
I , is that of the followers of the practieal védiis, who worship- 

the sun, fire, and the elements; and who believed the 
of sacrifices, forthe accomplishment of present and of future pur- 
poses. It may be aupposed, that the refined doctrine of the 
védantéés, or followers of the theological and argumentative 
of the védtis, is of later date: and it does not seem improbable, 
that the sects of joint and of Boodd’hi are still more modern, 
But I apprehend, that the voishniviis, meaning particularly the 
worshippers of Rami and of Krishnt, may be subsequent to those 
secta, and that the soivytis also are of more recent date.’ 





CHAP. IV. 
ACCOUNT OF THE SHIEHS*. 





Tax founder of this sect was Nanttkit, a Hindoo of the 
kahiitriyti caste, born in the your 1469, at Raibhoddéé-Tultwindse, 
@ village in the district of Majha, in the Ptinjab. 


Sir John Malcolm has related* a number of particulars respect- 
ing the life and travels of Nantikti; the substance of which is, that 
he discovered an early attachment to a devout life, which his 
father found it impossible to counteract ; and at length became 
famous as 8 » prophet: according to Bhaee-Gooroo-Viilee, author of 
the Gnanti-Ritnaviiles, a work in the Shikh dialect, he travelled 
SO the secee pce of the Hindoos and Mistilmans, and even 
to Mecca. In these journies, as the author is informed by a 
Jearned Shikh employed in the printing-office, he obtain- 
ed many disciples; and at the time of his death, which happened 
when he was advanced in years, left not leas than 100,000 persons. 
bl rmace countries who were attached to himas their religious 
guide, 

« Asiatio Researches, vol. viii. p. 474, 

“The followers of Nanifkif are sometimes « 
aoe SBE A cen et aan “tr te 

» In his ¢ Sketch of the Hindoos, Asiatic Researches, vol, xi 
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Nantikii rs to have resembled Choitiinyt, and many other 
Hindoos who have been celebrated for their attachment to forma 


‘of devotion, in preference to barren speculations and religious shows. 


He maintained the doctrine of the divine unity, which, it in 
bable, he Jearned from the Musiilman mendicants, with whom 
e was very familiar: further, that God dwells in the devout, and 
that this divine inhabitation renders the ascetic an object of rever- 
ence and even of worship ; and that hence it became a duty to seek 
the society of devout mendicants. The other two points most in- 
sisted upon by him were, devout attachment to the deity, and a 
harmless behaviour towards all creatures.—To promote the spirit 
of devotion, Nantiki composed a number of sacred hymns in praise 
of the Deity, which have a place in the Adee-Grint’hi ; in which 
work repeating the names of God is enjoined on the Sbikhs. 


This reformer dealt very mildly with the two systema which 
he rejected, those of the Hindoos end Mistilmans, and in conse- 
quence he left many customs indifferent: he however dissuaded 
his disciples from expecting any benefit from the worship of idols, 
and other ceremonies connected with the Hindoo mythology. 


Nantki had two sons, Shréé-chtindrit and Litkshm4é-dasit. 
His family now resides at Déhtra, by the river Raved, where Naniieti 
died ; and from whence, as the Shikhs say, he ascended to heaven 
in his bodily state, his garments only being found after his death. 
His disciples took these garments, and burnt them instead of the 
body; but Sir John Malcolm says, that a smal] piece of one of his 
garments® is still exhibited at the temple dedicated to this mendi- 
cant at Déhtira, where’ the objects of worship are the Shikh shas- 
trtia. Images of Nanikt are never made, though paintings of him 
are to be seen in many places. 


Nantkt, before his death, passing by bis own relations, a; 
pointed Ungiidt, a favourite gsciple te succeed him. This mend 
cant, at hia death, appointed Umitri-dast, one of his disciples, to fill 
up his sation 3 to him succeeded Ramt-dasii, and after him, in suc- 
Tapiahedie Tio ramen eh Herve Rey, babe iy Sti and 

itr. The person who presided last over Shikhs, was 
Gooroo Govinditt-Singht, 


ty i compiled the Adee-Grint’hit, or, ‘The first. Book,’ 
e writings, of his four predecessor, Nantki, Ungtida, 

miirti-dest, rjoont. Ram’ enlarged and improved it 
by his own additions and commenta; and some small portions have 
bean'subsequcatly added by thirteen persons, the last of wham 


waa 8 female disciple named Méérabaze. 
© This small piece, however, be. weight, ind, 
which Nantel ie Bit to have ich oa Ris sage waa natal to his tations aliay 


his death, and placed in this temple, 
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. Umiri-dest,’ says Sir Jobn Maloolm, ‘ was distingaished fer 
his activity in preaching the teneta of Nantki, and waa very 
successful in obtaining converts and followers, by the.sid of whom 
he established some temporal power; he built Koojitrawal, and 
separated from the regular Shikhs the oodaséé sect, whieh’ was 
founded by Shréé-Chindri, the son of Nantki, and was probably 
conaidered, at that period, as heretical.’ 


Ramt-dasi, the son of Umitrii-dasil, is celebrated for ‘the 
improvements he made at Umriti-siirt, which was- for come time 
led Ram-poort, or Remdas-poort. He added much to the 
population of this city, and formed » famous reservoir of water, 
which he called Umriti-siri, or the water of immortelity! This 
pool has become the resort of the Shikhs from all parts, and has 
given its own name and sanctity to this city, now called Umritit- 
str. 


Thus each of the ten leaders of the Shikhs added to the number 
and power of the sect, till, under Govindii-singhi, they became a 
formidable nation. This man wasa political leader rather than a 
religious guide, and he introduced a number of accommodating 
rules into the system of his predecessors, to meet the circumstances 
of a people who were to acquire and support their independenco 
by the sword. 


Those who wish to become acquainted with the political 
events which have elevated a sect of mendicants into a powérful 
nation, will be highly gratified by a perusal of Sir John watoolm's 
very interesting eketch. I shall merely add, from this article, a 
paragraph respecting the national council of this people:—‘ When 
# Gooroo-mitta, or great national council, is called, (as it always 
is, or ought to be, when any imminent danger threatens the country, 
or any large expedition is to be undertaken,) all the Shikh chiefs 
assemble at Umriti-sirt. The assembly, which is called the 
Gooroo-miita, is convened by the Ukaléés;* and when the chiefs 


4 «The Uksleés, or worshippers of the Eternal, (Ukaltt-pocrocshit,) under the 
Gouble character of ‘fanatic priests and te soldiers, have caed the sla 
direction of all religious affairs at Umritil-stirt, and are conseqnently lesding men in 
council which fs held at that sacred place, and which deliberates under all the infinonoe 
of religious enthnsiasm. Agreeably to the historians of that nation, they were first 
founded by Gooroo-Govindil, whose institutes, au it bas been before stated, they 
mont zealously defended against the innovations of the voireg8s Bindi. ‘They woar 
dloe chequered clothes, and bangles or bracelets of wtecl round their wrists, initiate 
converts, and have almost the sole direction of the religious ceremonies st Umritt- 
alirdl, where they reside, and of which they deem themeclves the defenders, end 
conaquently nover dexire to goit it unless in oases of great extremity. ‘hia Order 
of have « place, or Boongs, on the benk of the sacred reservoir of Umrittl-sird, 
where they generally resort : they are individually possessed of property, thongh they 
affoot poverty, and subsist upon charity; which, however, since thelr humbers bave 
inoreased, they extort by socuiing the principal ‘chiefs of crimes, imporing 
finee upon them, and, i the event of their refuting to pay, ting then from 
o sblutions, or going through any of is 
Ptoaaing their ablations, ging ‘rough any thee coremonles at 
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meet upon this solemn occasion, it is concluded that all private 
animosities cease, and that. every man sacrifices his personal 
feelings at the shrine of the general good; and, actuated by 
principles of pure patriotism, thinks of nothing but the interests 
of the religion, and common-wealth, to which he belongs.—When 
the obiefa and principal leaders are seated, the Adee-Griinthit and 
Dishtma- ehéé-Griint’hiit are placed before them. They all 
bend their heads before these scriptures, and exclaim, ‘Wah! 
Gooroo jééda Khalsa !—Wah! Goorno jéékés phité ' A great 
quantity of cakes, made of wheat, butter, and sugar, are then 
placed before the volumes of their sacred writings, and covered 
with a cloth. These holy cakes, which are in commemoration of 
the injunction of Nantkt, to eat and to give to others to eat, 
next ive the salutation of the assembly; who then ise, 
and the Ukaléés pray aloud, while the musicians play. The ta 
8&3, when the prayers are finished, desire the council to be 
seuted. They sit down, and the cakes being uncovered, are eaten 
of by all classes of Shikhs; those distinctions of original tribes 
which are, on other occasions, kept up, being on this occasion laid 
aside, in token of their general and complete union in one cause, 
The Ukaléés then exclaim, ‘ Sirdars! (chiefs) this is a Gooroomita!’ 
on which prayers are again said aloud. The chiefs after this sit 
closer, and say to each other, ‘The sacred gritnt'luit is betwixt us : 
let us swear by our scripture to forget all internal disputes, and to 
be united.’ This moment of religious fervor, and ardent patriotism, 
ia taken to reconcile all animosities. They then proceed to consi- 
der the danger with which they are threatened, to settle the best 
plana for averting it, and to choose the generals who are to lead 
their armies against the common enemy. The first Gooroomtita 
was asaembled by Gooroo-Govindii, and the latest was called in 
1805, when the British army pursued Holkar into the Panjab.’ 


The Shikhs py the same reverence to their shastris which. 
they formerly paid to their religious leaders. ‘These bovks are placed 
in their temples and worshipped,’ and in some places are read twice 
or thrice a day, by an officiating priest called a griint’héé ; who, 
before he begins to read, bathes, puts on clean apparel, sweeps the 
the place where the book is to be worshipped, and covers it with 
a mat; places a stool on the mat; spreadsa cloth on the stool, 
and on this cloth puts the book or books: (the book is always 
wrapt up in a cloth, either plain or gilt, according to the ability of 
the owner :) the Cloths (which are several when it belongs to a rich 
man) are next taken off with much reverence ; incense is burnt; 


® The words Ditshifma Padshahée-Griint'hil mean, +The tenth lesder’s book,’ cr 
the work written during the presidency of the tenth leador, Govindd-singhil. 


£ The well-informed Shikh atterapts to justify the outward appearance of worphij 
yy raying. that he does this, that the lower orders may regard the contents of 
ese books, 
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red powder sprinkled, and garlands of flowers laid upon the book, 
to which the person makes a bow.t, The grunt'heé reads aloud, 
and those pice who are able, join him in singing, or rather 
chaunting the poetical parts of what isread. The griinthéé receives 
fees or presents, beside tho offerings made at the times of worship; 
and lands are somtimes given to temples, as well as to the officiat- 
ing grint’héés, 

Those who have leisure and opportunity, read portions of these 
books daily, and repeat certain words, in the form of petition, four 
times a day. They who have not these books, repeat the name of 
Naniki or Govindii-singh’, or address prayers to one of thease 
leaders once or twice aday. This daily worship is performed 
cither in the dwelling house, or in a separate place devoted to reli- 
gious uses. A Shikb never opens a copy of his shastrtis without 
first bowing to the book. 


The doctrine of these two books respecting God is, that he is 
an invisible spirit, and is to be conceived of aa being active and 
passive, with and without qualities. They contain the histories of 
the Hindoo incarnations, and inculeate the doctrine of the Hindoos 
respecting Brimha, Vishnoo, Shivi, the creator, the preservor, and 
the destroyer ; and in different parts of these works are to be found 
torms of praise to Narayiinii, who is, however, revered as the one 
God. There are three things which these works particularly com- 
mend, as, a Eeposttian to serve Naraytinti ;—dovotion, expressed 
in repeating the names of Narayiind, in meditating on, thee 
names, and in praising Naraytini;—and union with devout 
persons. Govindd-singhi’s work contains forms of praise to Na- 
yaytin¥, whose chief name in this book is Ukali-pooroosht, or 
the everlasting. They advise Shikhs to seek absorption in 
God, rather than tho happiness enjoyed in inferior heavens, 
from whence the son! descends to enter on a succession of births. 
The performance of the ceremonies prescribed in their books, is the 
Shikh way to final beatitude. These books further teach, that tho 
sorrows experienced in the different transmigrations of the soul, 
are the fruit of sin; that as long as the soul is confined in the 
body, it is in chains ; and that whether the chains be of gold or of 
iron, it is still a prisoner, and enduring punishments. They also 
believe in the existence of the Hindoo king of death, Yim4%, and in 
the punishments he inflicts. 


Govindi-singhii set up the worship of Doorga, and offered 
bloody sacrifices at her festivals ; but he did not direct his disciples 
to worship any other deity, though the work written by him con- 
tains accounts of other deities. The worship of this goddess ia at 
present seldom performed before an image; but if an old imago 


5 When the person performs each of these crremonios, ho repoaia an incantation, 
taken from the shaatri ; of, if he be ignorant of the yroper prayer, he says, ‘OA! Guoreo.” 
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have existed in any place from time immemorial, the Shikha wor- 
ship it. In general, however, they pile a number of weapons to- 
gether, as the representative of Doorga. 


- These people are divided into two great sects, one of which 
adheres to Nanikii, and the other to Govindi-singhi ; yet both 
these chiefs are venerated by alf the Shikhs.—The disciples of 
Naniki are called khoolasas, and have less of a warlike disposition 
than those of Govindt-singht, who are called khalsas. In the 
Ptinjab, the kbaleas ure most numerous. A chief, to prove the 
cot e of a khalea, sometimes seizes him, and threatens him with 

unishment if he will not shave his beard. Should he refuse, he 
eats him; if this does not change his purpose, he proceeds as 
though he were about to kill him. If he resolve to part with life 
rather than with his hair, he sets him at liberty, as a good khalsa. 


When e person wishes to become a Shikh, he makes known his 
intention to some grifnt’héé, or toany person learned in their shastriis; 
and if he wish to become a khalsa, hé permits his hair to grow. 
When his hair has grown month or two, he goes again to the 
griint’héé, who prepares the nectar, by stirring a knife in a bowl 
of water, repeating incantations: a person present joins the hands 
of the new disciple, into which the grint’héé pours some of this 
water of life, of which he drinks five times, and afterwards rubs a 
little on his eyes. While he receives this water, he repeats, five 
times, Wah! Gooroo jeéda Khalsa !—Wah! Gooroo jeéda petite fs 
The griint’héé next demands his name ; which, if insignificant in 
sound or meaning, is changed for another, and the word singhti 
added. After this, a meat-offering is prepared, called kira prisadi, 
composed of clarified butter, flour, sugar, milk, and various kinds 
of fruits, mixed, and baked on the fire. The griint’héé now wor- 
ships the book, and presents to it some of the meat-offering ; the 
rest of which is offered to Ukal8-poorooshi, in the name of Nantkt, 
accompanied with a prayer to Govindi-singht, that his blessing 
may rest upon this person now becoming a Shikh. At the close of 
these ceremonies, the food is distributed among the spectators of 
every caste; and the griint’héé addresses a short discourse to the 
disciple respecting the religion of the Shikhs, and teaches him an 
incantation by repeating it in his presonce till it be learnt, or else 
he gives it him in writing. The Shikhs pay great reverence to the 
initiatory incantation, but less to their spiritual guides than the 
Hindoos. Women are made Shikhs in the same manner aa men; 
the only difference in the form is, that when the nectar is prepared 
for women, it ia stirred with the back instead of the edge of the 
knife. When a Misitlman becomes a Shikh, he is forbidden in the 
strongest manner to eat beef. 


» Wah, an exclatuation of admiration ; Gooreo, spiritnal teacher ;3ééda, an honoure- 
ble epithet; Xhalaa, deliverance, or emuneipation {rom the chains connected with a 
Vodily state ; and phtitel, victory or glory. 
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The Shikhs have a number of festivals, but they are all 
celebrated in a similar manner ; the differance consists principal: 
in the degree of aplendour attached to them : among other festi 
are, the anniversaries of the birth and death of Nanak ; and 
monthly ceremonies when the sun enters a new sign. In the 
ont Kartiki also, on the 14th ofthe wane of the moon, at 

raritti-stirt, they have a annual feast, called Déapt-mala ; 
when, from all the surrounding countries, two or three hundred 
thousand 1 people are said to bathe in the sacred pool, with the 
same faith in its virtues as the Hindoos have in Ginga, On 
other occasions, people from all the neighbourhood come and 
bathe in this pool; and those who live onthe spot bathe in it 
daily. When the Shikhs bathe in any other place, they call to 
remembrance this pool, and pray for the blessings connected with 
bathing in Umritt-siirtt. 


Their temples are built by rich men, or by a few persons 
uniting to defray the expense. “They have a flat roof, and are suffi- 
ciently capacious to accommodate multitudes of worshippers, who 
sometimes sit, and at other times stand during worship. 


Various sects of religious mendicants are found amongst the 
Shikhs, as Nantikii-shakheés,'Nirvanéés', Ukaléée, and Nirmmiiltte" 


The Shikhs have certain ceremonies after the birth of a child," 
at their marriages, and at death : some present offerings to the names 
of deceased ancestors, copying the ceremonies of the Hindoos. The 
shows at their weddings resemble those of the Hindoos. The Shikhs 
keep their women in great slavery, yet instances of infidelity are 
not uncommon. Should a man murder his wife on account of im- 
proper conduct, he is not punished. The chief says, if he were to 
punish such a husband, all the women of the country would be- 
come unfaithful. 


‘The Shikhs burn their dead; and their wives sometimes, but 
very seldom, ascend the funeral pile with their husbands. This is 
done, however, by those who are least detached from the Hindoo 
system. They generally sing certain couplets of their shastrt, ac- 
companied with music, as they convey the body to the cemetery ; 
and sometimes a great multitude of Shikhs assemble on these occa- 
sions, and continue singing till the body is entirely consumed. 


4 ‘That ia, those who observe the customs of Nantkit. 

& These go eutirely naked. 

) ‘The mendicanta wear blue apparel, and profess to believe in Ukslif-poorooshtf. 

™ The name of these mendicanta intimates, that they are sinless. 

= Before the time of Nanifitt, the people of the Pitnjab, of high caste, used to 
destroy all their female children after prewerving tho ret-Lorn. Naolikl forbed this 
to all hia disciples, on pain of excommunication. ‘The practice atill exista in the Pifajab 
amongst those who follow the Hindes religion, Some of the descendants of Nantikif 
too, who do not profess the religion of their aocestor, perpetrate these murders, 
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‘The Shikbs have schools for the instruction of children, at the 
places consecrated to Nantki, and in villages belonging to different 
chiefs: the griint’h4éa also teach the meaning of their sacred books 
to individuals who desire it ; and even shdddriis are permitted to 
explain these books to others. 

The division of men into castes exists among the Shikhs in 
some measure ; but the Shikh bramhiins, kshiitriyas, voishyts, and 
ahdddrits (if of one sect’) eat together. The eite ia not much re- 
garded, eapecially by the regular Shikhs. In the article of marriage, 

owever, the caste 1s very strictly regarded, iY 


The Shikhs eat the flesh of wild fowl, and wild hogs ; and the 
lower orders eat tame fowls. House-fed hogs are forbidden. Spirits 


are not forbidden, and many indulge to excess ; but their favourite 
beverage is bhiingi.’ 


I am informed, that there are at present as many asa hundred 
chiefs possessing separate districts in the Piinjab; that Rinjezt- 
singh, the most powerful, can bring 100,000 soldiers into the field, 
and that his revenues amount to near two crores of rupees annually, 
Each petty chief is the judge in his own domain ; and he appoints 
village magistrates, who bear the evidence of witnesses, or the 
advice of four of five ons who may be present. The admi- 
nistration of justice is, however, but ill attended to. The Shikhs 

unish thieves by hanging them, or cutting them to pieces. They 
ve jails, but no written, civil, or criminal laws. 


Doctrines taught by Nanithi, and other Shikh Leaders : 
Extracted from the Adoo-Grint’htt, 


Unauyv, according to the commentary on this work, is repre- 
sented as asking Nantkt respecting the Deity ; to which the sage 
replies:—‘ He is truth, the creator and governor of all things, 
omnipresent, free from fear and from enemies, immortal, from ever- 
lasting, self-existent. He is the truth ; he existed in this form be- 
fore the foundation of the world, and he remains the same while 
the world exists, and after it shall be destroyed : he is to be known 
by means of spiritual guide.’ 


‘ Absorption in God is not to be obtained by ceremonial puri- 
fications, nor by observing perpetual silence, nor by excessive in- 
dulgence, nor by jearning.’ ‘In what way then,’ asks the disciple, 
‘ia detusion to be destroyed, and truth to be obtained?’ ‘ By observ- 

© That in, all the fentiktt who folk 
Gorindtfatngttt followers of Ne eat together, as do all those who follow 


¥ The loaves of herap, bruised with certain spices, and mixed with water, make a 
very strong and intoxicating beverage, called biting, ot siddhes. 
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ing the divine commands, without being diverted by the sorrows 
or pleasures of the present state’ The disciple continues, ‘ What 
are the commands of God, and how far do they extend? Nanitki 
replies, ‘His command brought the universe into existence: this 
js one command, but beyond this I cannot describe his authority. 
By his command all animals came into existence, the great and 
the small, the excellent and the degraded; by his command joy 
and sorrow were assigned to all, and by the same power future 
happiness was prepared for the good; birth, and death, and all 
things were appointed by lim, and without his command nothing 
takes place. He who obeys God must be humble.’ 


The disciple next enquires, ‘Ifa person praise the commands 
of God, will he derive any advantage from thence?’ Nanikit 
replies,’ ‘If any one can sing the praise of his commands, let him 
do it; he who cannot, let him understand these commands, and 
without pride let him think upon them. Let him who sings these 
praises, acknowledge his own insignificance and dependance on 
God; he will praise his excellent qualities and his power. Let him, 
from ctlse shastris also, if he be able, select forms of praise, and 
use them.’ 


To the end of the Jipti-jéé, Naniik& goes on to describe the 
divine properties, and the works of God, together with the effects: 
of devotion on the mind. In one place, in reply to 2 question res- 
pecting offerings, he directs, as the most acceptable offerings, 
morning praise to God, and the presentation of the body to him, 
He promises the person who does this, the divine favour, and 
future absorption. ‘He who serves God, the fountain of all good, 
will obtain his blessing. God is served, by listening to his 
excellencies, by meditating on them, and by celebrating their 
praise ; the method of which is to be obtained from a spiritual 
guide, who is above all the gods, and who is in fuct God himself.’ 





Nanitki says, that pilgrimages and other devout actions may 
be good, if performed to please God ; but that pilgrims must not 
seek their own profit in them, since every thing depends on the 
motive. When asked, whether life might be prolonged by per- 
forming ceremonies, Nanitikti declared, that every ceremony would 
be followed by a succession of births, if union to God were over- 
looked. ‘ Hearing the praise of God is followed by every degree 
of exaltation, subject to future birth even to the dignity of the 
gods. God in praised by Chitri-Gooptt and by all the goda, by 
all the nymphs, and by all beings. He himself, as well as all his 
works, are infinite. Meditating on God is followed by unspeakable 


__4 Nanitkif does not seem to have said much respecting the nature of future bap- 
Finem in heaven, nor to have scknowledged the Hindoo heavens: be taught, however, 
‘that there was a heaven where persona enjoy sensual happineun for a limited time, 
subject to futare tranamigratione. 
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gnin, even by absorption in God, which absorption also includes 
the whole of such a person’s friends. 


«God has created innumerable worlds. The period of creation 
is not laid down in any writing ; it is known only to God. ‘The 
Hindoos place Kichchtpt under the earth, to support it, and the 
‘Misitlmans, a cow—but Nantki says, the earth and all worlds are 
upheld by Religion,’ the mother of which being is Compnasion, who 
dwells with Contentment.’ 


In reply to a question from a disciple, respecting the value of 
outward ceremonies, Nantikt, without altogether rejecting the effi- 
vacy of ceremonies, recommended mental worsbip as of greater iin- 


portance, adding, that this was agreeable to the védiis. 


Nantki, in the same work, rejects all the ornaments and 
trappings of mendicants, and says, virtue is the best ornament for 
apilgrim: he objects to separate religious societies, and recom~ 
mends his followers to unite themselves to the whole human race. 
He further says, that the best victory is that which a man obtains 
over his own passions. 


‘To the Being who is unchangeable and eternal do obeisance. 
Let wisdom be your food: let compassion prepare it. Nature is 
the mother of the world ; Brimba, Vishnoo, and Shiv are her sons, 
who rulo under the direction of God: he sees them, but remains 
himself concealed, From the four primary elements, and day and 
night, sprang the universe. God, the invisible, dwells in truth. 
A thousand tongues can never complete his praise, nor is the power 
to worship him inherent in man; it is the gift of God. The 
knowledge of God is more then all ceremonies, and fills the soul 
with joy. He who is ashamed of sin, is happy ; he who performs 
works of merit, shall obtain happiness,’ 


Tho above is an epitome of the contents of the Jiipt-Jéé, which 
chapter of the Adee-Grint’hii is directed to be read or repeated 
daily by every Shikh, either before or after bathing. If a person 
cannot read or repeat the whole, he is directed to read five verses, 
1t is not to be supposed, however, that all Shikhs preserve in their 
houses even so much es this ter of the Adee-Griint’ht. Some, 
if is true, commit to memory thewhole of this chapter; anda 
fow Shikhs are to be found, who can repeat more than a third part 
ot the Adee-Grint’hil, a thick volume in folio. Others commit to 
memory a similar quantity of Govindt-singht’s work. 


In the 42d page of the Adee-Grttnt’ht, Nantki compares the 


body to a field, the mind to the husbandman, the praises of God tu 
seed; and absorption in God he deems tho fruit. . 


7 This sentiment approaches towards the join doctrine, thal Religion and 
Irreligiun are the ouly governors of the world, 
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Brjoont, in the 50th page, says, ‘The placa where the 
devout ait becomes purified is made excellent.’ In the 58d 
pase he thus exalts the spiritual guide, (Nanitkt:) ‘The sight of 

im brings all the benefits which arise from visiting every holy 
place, and delivers from all future birth.’ 


Umtri-dast, in the 59th page, praises the devout mendicant, 
by declaring, that though he be of the loweat rank in life, people 
will praise him to the neglect even of the gods. 


Naniikti, in the 69th page, replies to those who value them- 
selves on their birth, by placing him who is under the influence of 
wicked principles, on a level with a basket-maker, (i. e., 8 person 
of low caste); the cruel, with a butcher; the slanderer, with a 
sweeper ; the wrathful, with a chtindalil. ‘Such a man, though he 
surround himself during his meals with a fence, lest he should be 
defiled, deceives himself, as he in fact eats with a besket-meker, s 
butcher, sweeper, or a chiindalt. Speaking truth is the best puri- 
fier of the body; good works, the best fence; and repeating the 
name of God, the best ablution: excellence of character is confined 
to hin who preserves himself from evil.’ 


Rivee-dasti, a shoe-maker, but a celebrated devotee, says, in 
the 70th age of this work, that the difference betwixt God and 
animal ib is similar to that betwixt gold and golden ornaments, 
betwixt water and its waves. 


‘ Whatever thou hast, wife, riches, yea, thy own body, give it 
to God” Uryoontt, p. 74. 


‘Compassion is the true mosque ; righteousness, the true seat 
for worship ; bashfulness the true circumcision ; holiness, the true 
fasting; proper conduct, the true pilgri to Mecca; speaking 
truth, the true kilma, or gayttréé ; excellent conduct, the true 
praise of God: these form the true Miustiiman, Injustice com- 
mitted by a Mistilman, is eating swine’s flesh, and in a Hindoo, 
eating beef: such a sinner can neither be saved by the pééra, nor 
by the gods. —Nanttkit, p. 87. 


Nantkt, in the 213th page, holds up compassion as the 
cotton, contentment as the threads, truth the weaving of the 
threads, and the subjection of the passions the knots, of the true 
poita, which never breaks nor becomes soiled. He who wears this 
poita, is bleased. Again :—‘Iftouching the dead makes person 
unclean, a8 all we eat is dead, men must always be unclean ; but 
as evil desire alone defiles the mind, so does falsehood, the tongue; 
lust, the eyes ; and listening to defamation, the ears: he who is 
thus defiled, becomes the prey of Ytmt, the king of death. 





* An allusion to the practice of the Hindeos, who sometimes draw ring round 
them as they sit to cal. 
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Whatsoever makes # man forget God, renders him unclean 
Birth and death are not the causes of uncleanness; for these 
events proceed from God.’ 


Naniki farther taught, that the person who worships God 
with outward things only, is in an error ; that a pure body is the 
true védi ; the mind, the true sacrificial garment ; wisdom, the 
true poita ; meditation on God, the proper vessel for worship ; and 
the only true prayer, that in which the arshippert deaire to be 
incessantly employed in repeating the name of God. He who ob- 
serves these rules, will obtain absorption. 


Naniki reproves men for presenting different essences to 
God, and anointing their bodies with them after worship ; recom- 
mending rather the name of God as the incense,and regarding the 
mind as the stone on which it is ground, and good works as another 
essence mixed with the former : he adds, that purifying the vessels 
of worship is useless, the purification of the mind being the only 
essential requisite. 


Brjoonis, in the 224th page, says, that the 330,000,000 of gods, 
including Brtimha, Vishuoo, and Shivy, are all subject to God. 


«The devout are truly excellent, of whatever caste, or how- 
ever poor." Naniiki—‘The devout, however poor, never ask 
God for riches.’ Rivee-dast—Nantki, in p. 409, makes the 
following quotaton from Ktivéért, a mendicant, who wrote several 
smal! pieces still extant :—‘ He who merely studies the védw, repeats 
the guyitréé, and wears the poita, is not the hongrable person ; the 
devout alone are to be honored.’ In page 50), Urjoona commends 
the example of the man who rejects all outward ceremonies, and 
worships God only in the mind. 


«Many pronounce sin an evil, and yet love it; but the de- 
vout reject: sin, and apply to the concerns of a future state. To 
obtain wealth, some worship Shivi, others steal, and others endure 
the greatest burdens ; but not an atom of this wealth accompanies 
them into eternity: while those works of merit, which would 


* Tooxcitein the minds of his followara the love of devotion, Nantkif, while 
fiving, wae accustomed to relate the following story :— Jiniikif, the king, the father of 
Sasta, was very devout, and had merited heaven ; but at the time of death he declared 
to Yiimif, that he waa resolved to go to heaven by the way of hell Yilmi informed 
‘him, that he had nosins to expiate by suffering, and that such a course was unusual. 
Jtintkit, however, insisted on secing this place on his way to heaven : and his request 
waa complied with. On his arrival at the infernal regions, his presence evidently 
assuaged the torments of the wicked; aud the criminals entrested him to remain 
amoug them, at least during a short period. He begged to be excused, but entreated 
‘Yiimél to vblige him by liberating these miserable wretches. YViimit declared, that 
till their sins were expiated, no power could emancipate them, JXniiki! then transier- 
ved tothem the merit of an hour's devotion, and a goal delivery was the 

iromediate consequence. Such was the power end morit of devotion ! Nan&kil, at the 
close of this story, used to add, that remembrance of God and pious focliugs were 
‘beyond all serensonies efficacious, 
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accompany and save them, aretotally neglected. The Mistiman 
judge sits on the seat of justice, and, ting the name of God, and 
counting his beads, receives bribes, sells justice ; the bramhiin 
puts on his poita, when he eats surrounds himself with a ting to 
to keep off the unclean, and performs daily ablutions, but lives in, 
sin eon the ceremonies practised by these persons are profitless.’ 
Nanttkit. 


Trjoont says, p. 406, that God is not compelled to grant bless- 
ings by any works of merit—devotion alone has this power 
over God, 


Naniki, in p. 548, defends those who eat flesh, ving that 
all eat flesh, even the child sup by his mother’s milk, and 
that all men live more or less injustice ; that even herbs ob- 
tained by unlawful gains ate forbidden food. In the 609th page, 
he gives an account of the punishments inflicted in diferent hells 
by ‘imu, the Indian Pluto, on those who have neglected a devout 
fe, 


CHAP. V. 
ACCOUNT OF THE FOLLOWERS OF CHOITUNYY. 


In another part of this work we have given, amongst the gods, 
an account of Obortiiny®, and of the origin of the sect to which he 
gave rise. We shall therefore now merely notice the principles, 
numbers, and moral state of this sect. 


Choitiinyt, though he rejected the institution of the caste, does 
not appear to have introduced any new doctrines among his fol- 
Jowers. He adopted as the object of worship one of the Hindoo 
gods, Krishni, under the form of Hiiree ; and gave his disciples’an 
initiatory incantation containing this name. He declared, that 
most of the ceremonies of the Hindoos were unprofitable ; but in- 
culcated repetitions of the name of Hiree; bowing and presenting 
offerings to bis image ; as well as devotion of mind to this god, 
under the characters of servant, friend, &c.—He taught that there 
‘was no merit in pilgrimages to sacred places, but that journies in 
search of the devout and wise were notimproper. His attachment 
to Hitree, to the exclusion of the other gods, had no reference to 
the doctrine of the unity of God ; he admitted the Hindoo mytho- 
logy, but taught his disciples to devote themselves only to Hirce. 
‘The other ceremonies of the Hindoos, he did not reject as errors ; 
but declared, that in the killee yoogi! they were not necessary. He 
taught, that the devout worshipper of Httree would obtain heaven 
by his devotion, 
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Choitiinyt did not leave any works behind him, though he 
‘was aequainted with the Singskritti language; the doctrines that 
have since been given in writing, as the tenets of the sect, are said 
to have been delivered orally by him ; and the writers belonging to 
this sect have endeavoured to prove, that they are derived. from 
the works venerated by the Hindoos. 


In the article to which we have already referred, (page 134,) 
the reader will find an account of Choitiinyt’s two coadjutors, Ud- 
woitti_ and Nityantindt. Both these survived Choittinyt, and 
helped to establish the sect, of which they acknowledged Choitiinyt 
to have been the founder. 


After the death of these leaders, ROSpi-Goswaméé, Siinatiint- 
Goswamés, his brother, and Jéévii Goswaméé, formed the doctrines 
of Choitiinyt into a system. These men were all learned in the 
Hindoo shastrits; the two former were men of some distinction. 
Their principal writings are the Htree-bhiiktee-vilast, a commen- 
tary on the Shré-bhagtivité, another on the tenth chapter of the 
Shrée-bhagtiviti, a Stingskritt grammar, a poem in honor of Krish- 
nv, a work on poetical allusions, a poetical | life of Choitiinyw, &c, 


During the lives of these writers, or soon after their decense, 
many persons of influence joined this sect, and increased the number 
of Choitiinyi’s followers very considerably ; but the persons most 
honored were the descendants of Udwoiti and Nityantindi : 
Choitiinyt left no family. Some persons consider Choitinyt as a 
fall incarnation of Vishnoo, Udwoitii as Shivi, and Nityaniindt 
ag BYli-ramt, the brother of Krishnit, 


At present, the great leaders of this sect are the heads of the 
families of Udwoitt and Nityaniindi, who live at Shantee-poorti 
and Khtrdithw*, though collateral branches of these families in 
different places have collected a number of disciples, They are 
known by the general name Gosaee, (Goswaméé.) 


‘These leaders, however, though at the head of a sect which 
disregards caste, are as tenacious of these distinctions as the most 
rigid of the regular Hindoos: they do nut eat with their own dis- 
ciples, and are careful to marry amongst families professing the 
ancient religion. 

The disciples of Choitiinyt are initiated, as well as married, by 
the gosaees, to whom fees are given. These gosaees honor the 
festivals sacred to Krishnt, or Hiiree, and crowds of disciples as- 
semble on these occasions to enjoy the festivities. 

A nunber of insignificant temples and images, dedicated to 
this deified mendicant, are scattered up and down in various places 


% This place ie about three miles south-east of Serampore, 
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.in Bengal. It is supposed, that out of sixteen Hindoos in Bengal, 
five will be found to be of this sect; but many, 1 am informed, 
are persons of the very lowest description as it respecta moral 
character, even as many as three in five. 


The majority of the followers of Choitiinyt subsist either 
wholly or in part as public mendicants; and amongst these, num- 
bers of thieves are to be found. It has lately been ascertained, 
that persons of this description are very numerous; they assume 
the profession of a voiragéé, or religious mendicant, and receive the 
reverence of the people as persons eminent for sanctity, but are in 
reality common robbers. They do not all appear to subsist by 
mendicity ; many of them make necklaces, twine, &c. merely that 
they may appear to their neighbours as persons subsisting by a 
lawful profession. 

The sect of Choitiinyti is increasing daily ; as it opens a door 
to the practice of mendicity, encourages an indiscriminate and 
most licentious mixture of the sexes, and emancipates from the 
yoke of the caste, without incurring the disgrace usually following 

at event. 


The following works are v pular amongst this sect :— 
Krishnt-kéArttiint, by Govindd. , and Vidyapttee. Choitiinyi- 
mingilt, the history of Choitiinyi, in verse, by Lochiint, a voish- 
miivt, Pashiindi-doltnt, a work in favour of the voishntivi, b: 
Radha-madhiivé. Choittinyi-chiritamriti, by Krishnit-dast. This 
is 2 work in defence of Choitinyd, partly in Stingskritii and partly 
in Bengalee. Voishnivi-birdhint, by Doivitkéé-niindtint. 
Choittinyt-bhagiviti, by Vrinda-vini-dast. Miint-shikshya, by 
Nirottimt. Ragti-miyt-koni, a work on subduing the passions, 
by Roopi-goswaméé. Risifmiy¥-klika, on devaotedness to 
Krishni, by Sinatiint, a voishnivt. Prémi-bhiktee-chtindrika, 
by Thakoori-zoswaméé. 


CHAP. VI. 


ACCOUNT OF ALL THE HINDOO SECTS. 





Extracted from the Vidwiamodt-Tartnginés, » work by Chirtinjesri. 


Tis work begins with the following invocation to Doorga: 
—‘ May she who removes the darkness of the mind, who is reveal- 
ed froma everlasting, who, though invisible, existe in the earth, who 
enlightens the ignorant, whose forehead is adorned with the 
crescent, the fixed rays of whose body resemble the lightning, 
whose body is like the clouds—descend into my mind.’ 
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[Then follows an account of the author's family ; after which 
the author introduces the reader to the court of Dakshi, king of 
Cotiri, where the priest of the king, and 2 number of learned men, 
are assembled in the presence of the monarch.] 


In the first place, the master of the ceremonies announces to 
the monarch the approach of a Voishnivi, in the following 
words :—‘ May it please your Majesty, the person now spproach- 
ing wears the mark of his sect, extending from the tip of his nose 
to the centre of his head ; has the representations of the weapons 
of Vishnoo impressed on his body ; is clothed in yellow garments, 
and wears a necklace of tooliiseé beads ; he has purified his body by 
bathing, &c. and repeats the name Htiree, Hitree, as he comes.’ The 
voishnavil now approaches the king, and says, ‘May Vishnoo enter 
thy mind; he on whom Shivi and all the gods, sitting as yogéés, 
meditate; he who dwella in Voikoont’ht; he who fills the uni- 
verse, but remains invisible; and whose body resembles that of 
Briimba.'—Saying this, he takes his seat in the assembly. 


The master of the ceremonies, seeing a Shoivii approaching, 
mentions him to the king in these words :—‘ The excellent person 
who is now coming, has his heir bound up as @ tnrban round his 
head ; is girt round the waist with a tiger's skin ; is covered with 
ashes ; and his head, neck, and arms, are surrounded with roodrak- 
shi bead-rolls. The shoivd, entering the presence of the king, pro- 
nounces the following blessing :—‘ May Shiinkiri, who instructs 
the world; whose praises are celebrated in the védis, the tintrts 
and the pooraniis ; who is the object of meditation to the yogéé ; 
who directs the gods in the work of creation; who, though invisi- 
ble, for the preservation of the world becomes visible; who medi- 
tates on his own qualities—may he preserve thee,’ After which, 
he takes his place in the assembly. ° 


The pindit next announces s Shakti, thus :—‘He who now 
approaches, comes like the full moon, with a jiive flower in his hair, 
a garland of miillika flowers encircling his neck ; a crescent, the 
mark of his sect, on his forehead ; he comes meditating on Doorga.’ 
The shaktd then addresses the king :—‘ May she, on whom Hiree, 
Hiri, and Brimha depend in the work of preservation, destruction, 
and creation ; she who destroys the fear of future birth ; who saves 
the three worlds ; who destroys the enemies, and fulfils the desires, 
of her disciples—may this goddess preserve thee.’ After this, he 
sits down, 


The same person next announces a Hiree-Htira-dwoiti-vadéé ; 
—‘ He who now advances, is adorned with a tooltiséé necklace, 
is covered with ashes, meditates on Hiiree-Hird, and invites others, 
for the sake of their salvation, to become the disciples of this god.’ 
He thus blesses the king:—‘ May both Shiinktri and Vishnoo 
dwell in thy heart, the half of whom is engaged in the devotions 
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of a yogéé, and near, the other half sits Likshmeé; he who 
encircles himself with Uuitintd, (the king of serpents,) who rides 
on Giroorti—may he, entering thy mind, preserve thee.’ Saying 
this, he sits down. 


A Noiyayikiiand a Voishéshik, coming hand in hand, are 
thus announced :—‘ These come viewing this assembly with the 
utmost contempt, the goddess of learning dancing on their 
tongues.’ They then salute the king:—‘May God preserve thee ; 
he who, taking the forms of Brimha, Vishnoo, and Shivi, creates, 
preserves, and destroys the world; he who influences all to good 
and evil; he whose will, whose work, and whose wisdom, are 
irresistible ; he who exists as separate from animal life, and who 
is fulness itself.” 


The next person introduced is a Méémangsiki, who is thus 
described :—‘ This man approaches with the marks of vows and 
of a sacrificer upon him, teaching his disciples the forms of religion.’ 
He thus blesses the monarch:—‘May your Majesty always be 
engaged in religious services, which raised Indri to his throne, 
Soé6ryt to be monarch over the hosts of heaven ; and the merit of 
which indeed, descending to thee from a former birth, has now 
raised thee to akingly throne.’ Having pronounced this blessing, 
he sits down. 


The master of the ceremonies next introduces a Védanté4 
thus:—‘ This person comes as one who has renounced all pleasure ; 
his apparel is painted with earth from the mountains, and in his 
hand he holds a diindéé’s staff; having ascended the vessel which 
is to carry him across the ocean of this world, he approaches as 
though he were coming to preserve from destruction this whole 
assembly.’ Addressing the king, the Védantéé says, ‘May the 
glorious Being, who is wisdom and joy, who is omnipresent, the 
only one, the everlasting, who is free from passion, in whom the 
universe exists as the shadow of the sun in the water,* may he 
give thee tho knowledge, that thou art the same with him. Hav- 
ing said this, he sits down. 


The next persons announced, are a follower of the Sankhyw, 
and another of the Patinjiilt school. They are thus described :— 
«These come with bodies bulky towards the head, and lean at the 
extremities ;? professing similar sentiments, and meditating on 
realities.’ Being introduced, he of the Sankhyti sect thus addresses 
the monarch :—‘ May nature, (unaffected by spirits aa the water- 
lily by the water,) by whom, inning with greatness, the 
universe was made, prosper thee.’ e Pattinjiili thus blesses the 


2 That is, visible objects are false images of Him who alone is truth, and 
through the want of the knowledge of whom, men sct as though they had  dintinct 
0x1 ce, 


7 Consed by hanging with the head downwards, as an act of religious austerity, 
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king :-—‘ May the king pursue'pleasure communicated by the vein 
through which the soul of the yog#é, ascending to the basilur 
suture, from thence escapes from the body, and obtains final 
deliverance.’ He then sits down, 


A Pouranikt next approaches, and is thus described :— ‘ Here 
comes @ person full of words, with a mind fixed on God, instruct- 
ing others in religious duty.’ He thus addresses the king :—‘ May 
Naraytinti preserve thee; he who in the form of a fish brought up 
the védiis; who in that ofa boar, saved the earth; in thatofa 
tortoise, supports the universe; in that of a lion, destroyed a 
giant ; in that of a dwarf, carried Vamini down to Putali; in 
that of Piriishoo-Rami, destroyed the kshitriyts; in the form of 
Rami, destroyed Ravinw ; in that of Buli-Rami, called Rohinéé 
mother; in that of Booddhi, declared the slaughter of animals in 
sacrifice to be unlawful; and who, in that of Kilkee, at the end 
of the iron age, will destroy the wicked, and restore the golden 
age. He then takes his place in the assembly. 


A Jyotish next approaches the assembly, and is thus an- 
nounced :—‘ Here comes a persop acquainted with the futes of 
anen, who can declare things past, present, and to come; and who 
meditates on the nine planets,’ Addressing the king, he say 
«May Scdryi make thee glorious like himself; may Chi 
make thee a dispenser of joy like himself; may Miungtlt bestow 
a blessing on thee; may Booddht give thee wisdom ; may Vrihtis- 
pede endow thee with learning; may Sookrt give thee the 

nowledge of verse; may Shiinee destroy thy incapacity; may 
Rahoo remove the wickedness of thy heart; may Kétoo erect for 
thee the standard of victory.’ He then takes his seat, 


Next a professor of the Ayoor-védii draws near, who is thus 
described :—‘ Behold a voidyt; who by his medical knowledgo 
removes the miseries of mankind ; who gives joy to a patient, as 
the full moon to the spectators: he comes as the afflicter of 
affliction. He thus blesses the king:—‘May the king possess 
faith in the virtues of medicine, which renders the person emaciated 
by disease beautiful as a heavenly courtezan.’ He sits down. 


The next person introduced is a grammarian, who is mentioned 
as repeating the Kilapt, (a grammar;) and is announced as the 
very image of Mitha-dévi, an incarnation of Tntintt. He thus 
blesses the king :—‘ May thy glory, O king be published through, 
the world; be thou the helper of all; sitting on afirm seat, 
practise religion ; compose differences.’ He then retires to the 
circle, and aits amongst the learned men. 

An Bhinkars professor now appears, and is thus introduced : 


~—‘ Here comes a man forming proso and verse with great ingenuity, 
causing his words to dance as he walks.’ He thus blesses the 
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king :—‘Mayest thou spend thy days in the joy arising from 
pleasant conversation ; conversation embracing amorous, heroic, 
tender, ludicrous, disgusting, wonderful, terrific, and wrathful 
subjects.’ He also takes bis place. 


An atheist approaches next, and is thus announced :— Afraid 
of destroying life, here comes one who sweeps the ground on which 
he treads; and who has plucked off the hair from his head,’ He 
thus blesses the king :—‘ Mayest thou never be drawn aside by the 
words of deceivers, who worship the gods, and excite to religious 
ceremonies by the hopes of future rewards; who promise heaven 
to the sacrificers of animals ; who talk of objects invisible.’— 


Hearing these words of the atheist, all the assembly rise up, 
saying, ‘Oh! thou wicked one!—Who art thou ?—Whence comest, 
thou 


The unbeliever replies :—‘I am the sinner; ye are the holy, 
ye who fruitleasly destroy the lives of sentient beings!’ 


The Méémangstkt replies :—‘ The animals which I destroy in 
sacrifice obtain heaven ; the gods are pleased with sacrifices; the 
sacrificer likewise obtains his desire: that destruction of life there- 
fore which is commanded by the shastriis, is not criminal.’ 


Unbeliever. Shocking! What words are these! Where is 
heaven? Where are the gods? Where are your pleasures and sor- 
rows after death ? 


M. Dost thou vilify the doctrines of the védiis and poorantis ? 


Unbeliever. Shall we believe the words of the deceitful védits 
and poorants, which tell us of things which no eye has ever seen? 


M. If there be neither works of merit nor demerit, how is the 
existence of happiness and misery to be accounted for? 


Unbeliever. Where are thy works? Who has seen thom, or 
imitated themt And if thou sayest, ‘My sorrow or joy is the fruit 
of actions done in former births,’ I affirm, that such births never 
existed ; and that as it respects joy and sorrow, they depart and 
return like the streams of a river. It is truc, however, that the 
world is deceitful. 


Védantibit. Ob! thou atheist, in affirming that the world is 
deceitful, thou hast pronounced justly ; but then thou oughtest to 
acknowledge that there is one everliving and true God: for if 
there be no truth, there can be no falsehood wearing the appear- 
ance of truth. 


Unbeliever, Well, thy opinions resemble mine; but who is 
that Briimht of whom thou ? 
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V. He remains in a state of inactivity ; is invisible ; desti-. 
tute of qualities ; omnipresent ; glorious ; the ever-blessed ; indes- 
eribable, and unsearchable. 

Unbeliever. If, as thou confessest, the world is false, what 
necessity for Brtimhé, 2 God invisible and inactive? Where is 
the utility of such a being? 


The védantéé, hearing this, remained silent. Perceiving 
védanté's silence, the whole assembly directed its attention to the 
Noiyayikii pitndit, who, filled with pride, thus 1 What 
sayest thou? Why dost thou attack others, when thou hast no 
system of thine own? People laugh at the man_ who, without per- 
ceiving his own error, charges with error the opinions of others : 
he ig like the blind man who reproves another on account of the 
speck in his eyes.’ 


Unbeliever. This man appears tobe ingenious at objections : 
however, hear me. The Madytimikt philosepher says, that at tho 
dissolution of the universe only vacuum remains; the Yogachartt 
contends, that two ideas cannot exist at once in the mind, tho 
first being destroyed by the second; the Sotitrantikt says, that 
ideas are the images of things; the Voivashiki, that all material 
things are frail; the Digimvirés affirm, that the soul is commen- 
surate with the body; the Charvvaktis, that man is composed onl 
of body. 1 have described the opinions of these six sects, whic! 
are all thus summed up :—there is no heaven, no transmigration, 
no hell, no works of merit or demerit, no governor of the world, no 
creator, no preserver, uo destroyer; no legitimate evidence of tho 
truth of things but thatof the senses ; after death, there is neither 
jey nor sorrow, All these errors [of the popular belief) arise out 
of the ignoronce of men. Forbearing to destroy animal life is 
the most excellent of virtues. Sin and pain are synonymous ; 
mooktce, or deliverance, is nothing moro than being independant 
of others ; heaven consists in bodily comforts in this life; a 
religious teacher is therefore unnecessury. 


The Voiyaytkt (laughing) replies, If no evidenco but that of 
the senses is to be regarded, why, when you aro from home, does 
not your wife deem herself a widow ? 


Unbeliever. We know that we shall never see the dead again ; 
fur we see the lifeless body: but we have hope of seeing a person 
yeturn from ao foreign country. 


N. Bo it so, but the fact is placed in a state of uncertainty, 
and why do you not pronounce upon his death? 


Unbeliever. Tean be assured of his existence by a written 
communication from hit. 
46 
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NV. Well, then the evidence arising from sound is admitted : 
and indeed if the evidence of words be not regarded, all human 
intercourse ia at an end, and men must preserve perpetual silence. 
But though thou rejectest the evidence of speech, thou art pleased 
with excallont words, and displeased with evil speech. 


‘The unbeliever was put to silence for « short time by these 

eobservations; at length he said, Well, I admit, for argument’s 

sake, that we must receive the evidence arising from inference and 
from sound :—but why must we admit the existence of a God! 


¥. From the works ofcrestion we are constrained to infer 
that God exists. If you say there is no God, from whence arose 
creation ? 


Unbeliever. Why art thou concerned about finding a creator 
for the world? Does not a father beget a son, and an artificer, ac- 
cording to his ability, produce every kind of utensil? 


N. True, we see every thing produced by human ingenuity ; 
but how do the trees grow in a forest, where no human Footeteys 
can be 


Unbeliever. The trees of the forest spring from themselves, 
28 insects and worms from hot-bed. 


XY. Then the child may be born without a father. 


Unheliever. Some animals are born by the union of the sexes, 
asmen, beasts, birds, &. Other things are produced by the union 
of seeds with water or with the earth, as trees, &. Seeds fall from 
the trees, and, mixing with the earth, receive rein from the clouds, 
and pogetate, Thus nature, in various ways, gives existence to 
her different productions. 


NV. True, Ieee you ascribe to nature the origin of things ; 
‘butaa there is a necessity for the treesof a garden to receive water 
by the hands of the gardener, so the trees of a forest, I see, are 
dependent on the agency of the clouds. But I wish to know what 
you mean by nature ; is it something inherent in living substances, 
or distinct from them ? If you aay it is inherent, then it will appear 
‘that substances can form themselves ; if you affirm, that it is distinct, 
you contradict your own principles, for you maintain that nothing 
‘exists distinct from matter; or if. say, that there is something 
beside matter, which is capable of all things, then know, that this 
is what we call God. ‘Therefore you cannot maintain that there is 
any thing distinct from the body. 


Unbeliever. You affirm thon, that there is one God, who is 
from and to everlasting, separate from matter, Almighty, the crestor 
ofall. I affirm, that nature is Almighty, infinite, and separate from 
matter, 
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The Noiyayite. Excellent! Excellent! You make an endless 
number of works, and the creators numberless, I affirm, that 
anumberless works have one creator. I leave you (unbeliever) to 
judge which is the most excellent of these opinions. To express 
your opinion requires as many letters as to express mine; you call 
the creator pature, and I all bin God :—what do you gain then in 
rejecting a God? 

Unbeliever, (a little abashed.) Well, for the sake of the argu- 
ment, I acknowledge that there isa God; but why is he to be 
eternal ; 

The Noiyayikit. Ifhe be not eternal, then he must haves 
creator and a destroyer. If you deny his eternity, then I ask, who 
is his creator anid destroyer ?—and thus, without end, some being, 
who is from everlasting, must be sought; or you must fix on some 
one having this property, and then he shall become God. 
{Hearing this, the unbeliever remained silent, and the Noiyayikii 
continued :] God, laying hold of religion and irreligion,* created 
the world ; seeing happiness and misery in the world, we form 
this opinion. If there be neither heaven nor hell, why do you go 
tothe temples to worship; and why sweep the road, lest pou 
should injure living creatures? If there be nothing to be des: 
or feared, there can be neither desire nor fear: yet we see, that 
desire and fear have great power over men; therefore we conclude, 
that in the future state there is a heaven and a hell. You must 
also admit, that the soul at death assumes another body, in order 
to partake of the joys or sorrows of this future state, since the 
animal soul without # body is incapable of suffering ; for the samo 
reason it must also be admitted, that the soul migrates through 
various bodies. Further, what is thus made evident by inference, 
is agreeable to the divine writings, and to all that has been written 
by thove whose opinions agree with the védis: the truth of the 
shastriie is confirmed by the correctness of their astronomical 
calculations. [The Bouddht, involved in incorrect judgment, and 
ignorance of God, was overcome, and] the Noiyayikt thus triumph- 
ed: ‘The existence ofGod is proved! He is lord of all;—ho 

resides over the work of creation, preservation, and destruction ; 
he ig everlasting ;—he is all wise ;—heis the author of salvation. 
~Through his compassion, these proofs of his existence and 
authority have been established.” 


CONCLUDING REMARKS. 


Tux author cannot close this work, without soliciting the 
attention of the reader to one or two remarks :— 


* That is, attaching to human existence vice and pain, virtue and happiness, 
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It will appear, on a perusal of this volume, that the object of 
worship among all the Hindoos, and even among all the secedera 
from the odox opinions, is the same. ey believe, that 
there is one God: so completely abstracted in his owh essence 
however, that, in this state, he is emphatically ‘the Unknown,’ 
and is consequently neither the object of worship, of hope, nor of 
fear ;— that he is even destitute of intelligence, and remains in a 
state of profound repose ;—that at times this Being assumes what 
is called his energy*;—that when united to energy, he is possessed 
of qualities, and creates worlds; which qualities are impressed, 
more or less, on every form of existence. Next God becomes 
individuated, and takes possession of every form of matter: it is 
the same God, as Krishnt says, ‘which is secn in the reverend 
bramhiin perfected in knowledge, in the dog, and in him who 
eateth of flesh of dogs.’ Amongst the regular Hindoos, the 
beings sup) to possess most of this energy, or in whom the 

residing deity eminently dwells, are the gods, the giants, the 

rambtins, and devout ascetics: amongst the heterodox sects, 
ascetics are almost exclusively considered as the favoured deposi- 
taries of the divine energy. 


In the preface to this volume, the author has mentioned these 
notions as being entertained by the regular Hindoos ; and he re- 
states them now merely to shew, that this ‘indwelling scheme’ is 
o prominent feature of all the aystems of paganism throughout 
the east. 


It will be seen, from the four last chapters of this volume, 
that the founder of the joint sect, as well as Bouddhi, Nantki, 
and Choitiinyd, owe their whole success to this notion ; they would 
never have been venerated while living, nor deified when dead, if 
they had not been considered as possessing a large share of the 
divine energy. A people whose minds are filled with the idea, that 
it is God who pervades every thing, and who now manifests a 
greater portion of himself in one form, and then in another, have 
easily been imposed upon by pretended saints, especially by those 
who made a great display of austere devotion. So incessantly is 
this idea present with the Hindoos, that many wander away a 
whole life in search of a man in whom God pre-eminently dwells ; 
and though supernatural powers are most sought after, yet abstrac- 
tion of mind, inoffensiveness, and a few other. passive virtues, are 
with some as highly esteemed as powers to perform the most 
wonderful miracles. Thus,—it is God who is sought for amongst 
the creatures, as persons search out and cautiously approach an ob- 
ject in the dark ; while the astonished and half-affrighted spectator 
exclaims, as he gazes on the imagined deity, ‘There! behold he is 
there and prostrates himself before him. Even in the most re- 


© This energy, it is said, exists separate from Briimhit, in his abe 
amotberod ambers gad im, ke himadly eternal enn im ie sbetract state, ax 
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markable appearances in nature, the indwelling deity is recognized, 
without searching at all for any natural causes of the phenomenon. 


* In the 7th volume of the Asiatic Researches, p. 381, Captain 
Moor has given an extraordinary account of an hereditary living 
deity ; to which the author begs leave to refer, as affording a strik- 
ing illustration of the fact he here wishes to establish. 


Amongst the mendicant orders, deities claiming similar powers, 
though somewhat inferior to the Chinchoor Deo, described by 
Captain Moor, are frequently to be seen, each strutting his hour 
upon the stage, and then sinking into everlasting oblivion like 
common mortals, = 


The Grand Lama is another hereditary living deity, before 
whom millions prostrate themselves. When Captain Turner was 
on his embassy to this deity, to ify his votaries he made an 
offering, he says, to the deceased Teshoo Lama ; and in addressing 
the same deity, who had entered the body of an infant eighteen 
months old, he said to the child—' The Governor-General, on re- 
ceiving the news of his [your] decease in China, was overwhelmed 
with grief and sorrow, and continued to lament his [your] absence 
from the world, until the cloud that had overcast the happiness of 
this nation was dispolled by his fyour] re-appearance.’ 


Captain Turner, spealcing of the religion of Tibet, says, ‘It 
seems to be the schismatical offspring of the religion of the Hindoos, 
deriving its origin from one of the followers of that faith, a disciple 
.of Bouddhi, who first broached the doctrine which now prevails 
over the wide extent of Tartary. It is reported to have received 
its earliest admission in that part of Tibet bordering upon India, 
(which from hence became the seat of the sovereign Vamas >to 
have traversed over Mantchieux Tartary, and to have been ulti- 
mately disseminated over China and Japan. Though it differs 
from the Hindoo in many of its outward forms, yet it still 
bears a very close affinity with the religion of Briimha, in 
many important particulars, The principal idol in the temples of 
Tibet is Mtha-Moonee,* the Booddht of Bengal ; who is worshipped 
under these and various other epithets throughout the great extent 
of Tartary, and among all nations to the eastward of the Brimhii- 
pootrii. In the wide-extended space over which this faith prevails, 
the same object of veneration is acknowledged under numerous 
titles: among others, he is styled Godtimt or Goutiimi, in Assam 
and Ava ; Shiimint, in Siam; Amida Buth,in Japan; Fohi, in 
China ; Booddht and Shakhi-Moonee,in Bengal and Hindoost‘hant ; 
and Dhirmil-Rajit and Mitha-Moonee, in Bootan and Tibet.’ 


Kempfer, in his history of Japan, declares that Bouddhism 
began generally to spread throughout that country in the year of 


® The great philosopher, 
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Christ 518 :—and that Booddht and Fo are the same person, is at 
present, I presume, no longer the subject of doubt. 


Although the notions of the followers of Zoroaster may be in- 
volved in much obscurity, it is certain, that the worship of fire has 
been preserved among this le age after age; nor can it be 
doubted, but that this worship has an immediate reference to the 
Hindoo ideas of the divine and prolific energy giving existence to 
the universe. Enfield, in his History of Philosophy, vol. i. p. 43. 
says, ‘ Though our information concerning the history of philosophy 
among the Persians, in the ages prior to the time of Zoroaster, 1s 
very imperfect, it is certain, from the united testimony of the 
Greeks and Arabians, that long before that time the Magi existed 
ua a body, and were the official guardians of religion and learning. 
The religion which they taught, consisted in the worship of the sun 
or fire, a practice which prevailed among the Assyrians, Chaldeans, 
and among other eastern nations. The name under which the 
Persians worshipped the sun, or rather the invisible deity. whom 
they supposed to be, in a peculiar manner, resident, in this luminary, 
was Mithras. Herodotus and Strabo ‘relate, that the Persians 
sacrificed horses to the sun.” ‘Whilst the multitude were cou- 
tented with a sensible object of devotion, the Magi, and those whom. 
they instructed in the mysteries of religion, considered the sun and 
fire merely as visible symbols of the animating principle of the uni- 
verse.’ ‘ Besides Mithras, [the sun,} the Persians worshipped, under 
opposite characters, Oromasdes and Arimanius ; the former as the 
author of all good, the latter as the author of all evil’ ‘This was 
changed ‘into the worship of two spiritual beings, the one the 
author of good, the other of evil.!_ ‘The system which supposes two 
such principles in nature, seems to have been held by the Persian 
Magi before the time of Zoroaster ; but how far they supposed them 
dependent, upon the Supreme Divinity, does not appear.’ Plutarch, 
on the authority of Theopompus, says, ‘It is the opinion of the Magi, 
that at last the evil principle shall perish, and men shall live in hap- 
pinees ; the God who directs these things taking his repose for a time, 
which, though it may seem long to man, is but short." ‘Sharistan, 
an Arabian writer, gives the following account of the doctrine of 
Zerdusht or Zoroaster :—' Zerdusht affirmed light and darkness, 


€ It in highly probable, that the Hindoo Mshwimédhit, or sacrifice of the 

oree, wae from the Persians, and incorporated, in early times, into the bram. 

hinical system, One great source of the confusion in which we find every ayutem uf 
mythology involved is, doubtiess this borrowing system. 

4 In not this mistaken reproentatin of the Joint doctrine, that religion and 
irreligion govern the world; or that the evil necessarily conuected with the residenoe 
of spirit in matter, tends to misery and dissolution, while virtue, or the victory of 
apirit over matter, produces pleasure and prosperity? The Joini{s say, that the ‘pre- 
valence of ‘vice reduces the vigour of all created substances, ‘snd finally dimotves the 
universe, while virtus hae an effect directly the reverse, 

© Hore is s rewarksble agreement with the Hindoo doctrine of the day and 
night of Brtimha, or the periodical destruction and creation of the universe. 
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Zezdan and Abreman, to be two contrary principles, which wero 
the origin of every thing anbaiting in the world; the forms of 
nature being produced from the combination of these principles : 
but maintained, that the existence of darkness is not to be 
roferred to the one supreme Deity, who is without companion or 
equal; but must be considered es the unavoidable consequence of 
his determination to create the world, in which light can no more 
subsist without darkness, than a visible body can exist without its 


shadow.” 


Thus the same notions of the great First Cause and the 
origin of things appear to prevail, in some modification or other, 
all over India, Tartary, China, Japan, the Burman empire, Siam, 
and the Indian Ieles, The divine energy, dwelling in the gods, 
or in living ascetics, is adored over all these immense regions ;— 
and in union with this notion, all these people embrace the 
doctrine of transmigration, and the efficacy of religious austerities 
to restore these emanations of the deity, dwelling in matter, to 
the Great Spirit from which they issued. 


The author is aware, that these facts open a wide field for 
investigation, and for most interesting reflection; but having 
already exceeded the limits he had prescribed to himself, he now 
closes this work, after reminding the reader, and thereby entreating 
the exercise of his candour, that it has been composed amidst 
avocations which left to it only the remnants of his time. 


' This surely resembles the Hindoo notion, of God's encompassing himself with 
delusion fa the eatin of tbe wed. — i: 


GLOSSARY. 


A. 


Acharyi, from a, prep. and chitvi, to go. 

Achimiini, from a, prep. and chiim, to drink. 

Adee-Grtint'ht, from adee, first, and griin’be, a book. 

Adityd, e name of the sun, who is called the son of Uditee. 

Adtrd-Singhastint-vritt, from adiri, honour, Singhasint, a 

throne, and vriiti, a vow. 

Aéén-Ukbitree, from agén, a law, and Ukbirs, the name of a 
well-known emperor. = 

Agtimi-Vagséshii from agtimt, the name of one of the Tintriis, 
vak, a word, and ééshi, lord; the god of speech, a name of 
Vrihtspiitee. 

Alvyi, a dwelling, from a, prep. and lee, to dissolve. 

Angirtst, the son of Ungirts. 

Anhikt, from thin, a day, the ceremonies or food of the day. 

Antndt Nerbt, the lord of joy, from aniindt, joy, and nat’hi, 
a lord, 

Aniind&-Miyéé, from antindé, joy. i 

Artinyt-Shiisht’héé, from triinyt, a forest, and Shisht’-hée, the 
name of a goddess. 

Asharbti; this month is named from the stellar mansion Usharho. 

Ashriimit, from a, prep. and shrimt, labour. 

Ashwini; this month is named from the stellar mansion. 
Gshwwinés, the name of a mare. 

Ashoogii from ashoo, speed, and gtim, to go. 

Asni, from as, to sit. 

Atma, from a, augmentative, and ut, to move continually. 5 

Atmi-Dévita, from atmi, self, and dévitta, a god, a ian deity. 

Atmit-Bho6, from atmi, self, and bh66, existence. 

Ayooshtomi, from ayoos, life-time, and stomt, a sacrifice. 

Aytini-Goshit, the husband of Radha, the favourite mistress of 
Krishnoo, 


B. 
Badytikarii, from badyt, music, and kree to do. 
Bali-Gopal, from re ha child, go, cow, and palti, a feeder. 
Bamini, smell, 


Bancha-Ramit, from bancha, desire, and Rami. 

Bhaee-Gooroo-Viilee, from bhaee, a brother, and gooroo, a teacher. 
Bhagivitd,, from Bhigtvit, divine, 
Bhargivi, the son of Bhrigoo. ra 
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Bhartti-Vitrshi, from Bhiirtitt, and vitrshi, a place. 

Bhasha, a dialect, from bhash, to speak. 

Bhashy3, from Bhasha, a tongue. 

Bhaskirt, from bhas, light, and kree, to do. 

Bhéémti Chiindéé, from bhéémi, terrific, and chtindéé, furious. 

Bhiigivitee, from bhogt, to endure or enjoy. 

Bhoirivi, the fear-exciting, from bhiy%, fear. 

Bhoirivée, the wife of Bhoirtvi. 

Bhoirtivééchikra ; Bhoirtivéé is a name of Doorga, and chitkri 
signifies a circle, 

Bh6o-Koilasi, from bhd6, the earth, and Koilasi, the name of a 
mountain. 

Bhds-Lokt, from bhds, the earth, and lok¥, a world. 

Bhdstéshi, from bhooti, great, and éésht, a lord. 

Bhddtw, the primary elements, from bhés, to be. 

Bhdott-Shooddhee ; bhd6td signifies the four elements, and shood- 
dhee, purification. 

Bhooviindshi, from bhoovtint, the world, and é&shti, lord, 

Bhoovt-loktt, from bhoovi, the sky, and loka, a world. 

Bhiidri-Kaléé, from bhidra, goodness, and Kaléé, a goddess, 

Bhiigtvite, the wife of Bhiigtivan. 

Bhtigivit-Gééta, from Bhiigtiviit, divine, and a bymn. 

Bbikktee-Bisamrit&-Sindhoo, from bhiktee, devotion, riisti, juice, 
‘Umritii, the water of life, and sindhoo, the sea, 

Bhivaninds, from bhivi, the world, and antindt, joy. 

Bhitvanéa, from Bhivi, a name of Shiv. 

Bhivishy4, from bhdé, to be. 

Boodbashtiimée, from Boodht, Mercury, and Ushtiimee, the eighth 
Tunar day. 

Boodboodi, a bubble. 

Boodhi, the sage of this name. 

Booddht-Sittwt, from booddhee, the understanding, and siitwi, 
the quality leading to truth, 

Bovddhi, from idhti: he who acknowledges as God only bitd- 
dhee, or the hodectanding. 

Bondht-saré, the essence of the Booddit philosophy. 

Bramhéé, from Brimha. 

Bramhtinéé, the wife of a brambtin, 

Bramhint, he who knows Brimhi, from Briimht. 

Brtimha, from vrih, to increase. 

Brimhastri, from Briimhs, and tstrt, a weapon. 

Brimhotttrt, from briimhin, and oottirt, belonging to, 

Brtimht, from vrib, to increase. 

Briimhicharéé, from Briimht, and chtir, to move, 

Brémhicharyi, the profession of a Brtimhticharés, 

Brimhv-Dittht, from Brith, and ditt, given. 

Priimbi-Pootrti ; pootrii means s son. 

Briwht-Gnanéé, from Briimht, and gnansé, the wise. 

Brijmhirshee, from Brim, and rishee, a sage, 
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Betmbt Voivirttt, from Brifmht, and voivirtt, manifestation. 
Bejrdé, from bijri, a weapon, a thunderbolt, 
tee, from billtt, strength, and tratee, an enemy. — 
Bales from billii, strength. 
Buti Ramat, from bili, strength, and Ramti. 
Bitrgii-bhdéma, from birga, a y, and bhééma, the terrific, 
Bastrié-Hiriint, from vistri, clothes, ‘and hiiriind, to steal. 


¢. 


Calcutta, from Kalika, (Kaléé) and &t, to move. 
Chamtinda, from charoo, |, and miindi, a head. 

Chamiri, a fan made of the hair of the cow of Tartary. 

Chandal, ® low caste of shoodris, from chindt, furious, and 


one Pe. chiindrd, the moon. 

Chapitrt-Shitsht’héé, from chaptira, to press, and Shisht’héé, the 
name of a goddess. 

Charvvaku, from charoo, insinuating, and vak, a word. 

Chariini, from chitr, to go. 

Chasakoiviirtt ; chase signifies a cultivator of the ground, and 
koivirtti, a fisherman. 

Chaya, a shadow, from cha, a covering or disappesra’ 

Chinni-Mistiika, from chinnt, cut off, and meetsks, a a head, 

Chirtin-Jéévi, from chirt, long period, and j jéévis, life. 

Chitr8-Goopts, from chitrt, to write, and goopti, hidden. 

Chitriko5ta, from chitri, speckled, and kdsti, the peak of o hill 
or mountain. 

Choitrii, the name ofa month; from Chitra, a lunar mansion, 

Choitiin: , from chéttini, the living.- 

Choora-Kirtint, from choora, the bunch of hair on the crown of tho 
head, and kree, to do. 

Chorti-Pinchashika, from chort, to steal, and pinchashi, fifty. 

Chili, to go, from chtil, to go. 

Chikri, a round weapon, from chitk, to returna Hews to rebound, 

Chtindas, from chi farious. 

Chindika, from chiindi, furious. 

Chiindéé-Mindtipt, from chiindéé, the goddess, Chiindéé and 
mind@tpii, a house. 

Chiind from chindt, furious, and oogrt, wrathful. 

Chindrike’ the rays of the moon. 

Chindrit, from chiid, to shine. 

Chindrt-Shékhiird, from chtindri, the moon, and shékhtrt, « 
mountain 

Chiindrti-Rayd, from chiindrt, the moon, and nd reyts, a title. 

Chiindrit-] Prabhoo ; the last word signifies lord, 

Chindi, furious, from chiid, to rage. 

Chiindt-Nayiks, from chiindt, furious, and nayika, a female attend- 
ant on Doorgs.- 
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Chiirmitkari, from chtrmiin, skin, and kree, to do. 
Chirtku, from chir, to go. 

Chiiriint, that on which a person goes, from chiir, to go. 
Chitoor-Anini, from chiitoor, four, and aniini, a face. 


Dan, from da, to give. 
Dant-Khiindt, from dani, a gift, and khiindt, a piece. 
Dantivi, the sons of Diinoo. 
Darindé, from dréé, to tear or crack. 
Dasti, a slave. 
Data, giver, from da, to give. 
Dayt-Bhagi, from dayi, an inheritance, and bhagt, share. 
Dayd-Tittwii, tittw means exactitude, or truth. 
Déh¥, from dib, to collect or increase. 
Dévaltyi, from dévi, a god, and aliyt, a house. 
Déveé, the feminine of dévi, a god. 
Dévottiri, from dévit, and oottri, belonging to. 
Dévti, from div, to play. 
Déva-Dsttt, from Dévit, a god, and diitti, given. 
Dévit-Sénit, from dévit, a god, and séna, a soldier. 
Déviijanee, from dévii, a god, and jaya, a wife. 
Dévirshee, from déva, a god, and rishee, a sage. 
Déviikés, the daughter of Dévikt. 
Déépike, a light. 
Dhanyt-Rédpa, from dhani, rice, and rdépi, form. 
Dharikt, from dhree, to hold. 
Dhartina, from dhree, to hold. 
Dhddmavitéeé from dhdémri, smoke. 
Dhddémrolochiint, from dhodmri, smoke, and lochinv, the eye. 
Dhova, from dhav, to cleanse. 
Dhritee, from dhree, to sustain. 
Dhintnjiys, from dhtni, riches, and jee, to conquer. 
Dhtrmii-sétoo from dhiirmi, religion, and sétoo, a bridge, or dam. 
Dhtrmti-Thakoor#, from dhtirmi, religion, and t’hakvord, a lord. 
Dhirmt-Raji, from dhiirmi, and rajiin, king. 
Dhiirmt-Bhanoo, from dhirmi, religion, and bhanoo, splendour. 
Dhyant, from dhyoi, to think. 
‘igumbtri, from dish, a pdint of the compass, and timbiiris, cloth. 
Dig-Vijityt, from dish, the quarters of the earth, and vijuyii 
conquest. 
Ditee, the wife of Ditkshi. 
Divakird, from diva, day, and kird, from kree, to do. 
Divis-piitee, from dib, heaven, and pittee, lord. 
Doityt, the sons of Ditee. 
Doityaree, from doityt, a giant, and iiree, an enemy, 
Doityii-Gooroo, from doityt, a giant, and gooroo, a teacher. 
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Doiviignt, from doivi, fate, and gna, to know. 
Doltt, from dool, to swing. 

Doolalti, from doorltibht, obtained with pain. 

Doorga, difficult of aceass, from door, prep. and giim, to go. 
Dooryodhin%, from door, prep. and yodhtint, war. 

Dosht, from dooshi, evil. 

DSdtés-Stimbodht, from d55téé, a female messenger, and siimbodhii, 


a call, 

Droohinti, from drooh, to injure. 

Dronacharyt, from droni, & measure of capacity, and acharyi, 
a, teacher, 

Driivy&-Goont, from driivyt, a thing, and goont, a quality. 

Driivyi, a thing. 

Dtksht, clever, from ditksh, to act quickly, 

Dikshinacharéé, from dikshint, the right (hand), and acharin, 


acting. 
Dondavit, from dindi, a walking-stick ; to fall in a straight pos- 
ture like a stick, at the foot of a bramhtin, 
Dind&-Dhiiri, from diindd, o staff, and dhree, to hold. 
Diindéé, from diindt, a staff. 
Dtindt-Shééki, from dtingshi, to bite. 
Dirpint, from drip, to shine. 
Dirshtint, from drish, to see. 
Disht-Bhoojit, from dishiin, ten, and bhoojii, an arm. 
Dishii-Koomari, from dtshiin, ten, and koomari, a son. 
Diishi-Dik-Pal& ; palt signifies the cherishing of a person. 
Diishiima-Padshahéé-grint/hi, from dishimi, the tenth badshah, 
and griint’hi, a book, 
Dishthtira, from ditishtin, ten, and hree, to take away. 
Ditsht-Rtt’hi, from dishtin, ten, and rut’‘hi, a owt 
Dittatréys, from Dittd, a gift, and atréyt, from Utree, a sage. 
Dwadushatmi, from dwadushi, twelve, and atmtin, form. 
Dwapitiri, from dwa, the second, and ptrt, after. 
Dwéepv, an island, from dwee, two, and ap, water. 
Dwiji-rajt, from dwiju, twice-born, and rajt. 
Dwoimatoort, from dwee, two, and matree, a mother. 
Dyoomiinee, from div, the aky, aud mitnee, a precious stone. 


Eeshwi, the glorious, from 6ésh, to be grand, 

papayas canting, from éku, one, amri, a mango tree, and kantinit. 
a forest. ; 

Exki-Dintt, from dkii, one, and diintii, a tooth, 

Eesht, the glorious. 

Eeshwiri, the same. 

Eeshwiréé, the feminine of séshwird, 
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Ganii, a song, from goi, to sing. 
Gantiptityé, from giinti, a company, and pittee, a lord. 
Gaytitrés, from goi, to sing. 
-Piitee, from gir, a word, and ptitee, a lord. 
Gata, from goi, to sing. 
aati, from goi, to sing. 
Ghati, a flight of steps, from ghiitt, to move. 
Ghéé, from gritt, clarified butter, 
Gheabt po Boosh, to sound, 
ritachée, a heavenly courteran, from ghrita, clarified butter, and 
inch, to ‘worship. & 7 4 
Girééshi, from giree, 2 mountain, and ééshi, a lord. 
Glot, from gloi, to be sad, or to fade. 
Gnanéé, from gne, wisdom. 
Gnant, from gna, to know. 
Gnant-Ritnavilés, from gnani, wisdom, rtitna, a precious stone, 
and avilé, a train. 
Gooht, a secret place, from gooh, to hide or cover 
Goohyv, from goohyt, requiring to be concealed. 
Go-médht, from go, 8 cow, and médhi,, flesh. 
Gooni, a quality, from goonit, to advise, 
Goont-Sindhoo, from goons, qualities, and sindhoo, the sea, 
Gooroo-Priisadis, from gooroo, a teacher, and priisadi, a favour, 


Gopalis, from go, a cow, and palti, a nourishing. 

Genes Nas ht, from goopéé, the wife of a milkman, and nat’hi, 
a lord. 

Gooptavi-Dhodti, from goopti, concealed, and Uvidhdatt, to re- 
nounee. 

Gooptee-Para, from goopti, hidden, and pars, a division, of a town. 

Gooroo, s teacher, from gree to make known. 

Gooroo-Mookbaé, from gooroo, a teacher, and mookhéé, belonging 
to the mouth, 

Goorcomiits, from gooroo, a teacher. 

Gortikshi, from go, » cow, and riiksh, to save. 

Gosht’hii-Yatra, gosht’hi, » cow-pen, and yatra, to go. 

Goswaméé, from go, a cow, and swamin, a master. 

Gotritbhid, from gotrt, a mountain, and bhid, to divide. 

Qourdé, white, or light yellow ; from woartt 

Govindt, from go, s cow, and vid, to out. 

Gribiist’ht, from gribti, a house, and st/ha, to remain. 

Grihtist’hi-Dhiirmt, from ghrihiist/hi, situated in a house, and 
dhirmi, religion. 

Grtht-Pittes, from grtht, 2 planet, and ptitee, a lord. 

Grint‘hee, from it ht, a book. 

Gajt-Dints, from gijt, an elephant, and diinti, a tooth. 

our anse wre-te, from gtindhi, spices, and viinik, » tradesmian, 
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Ctndhitrvs, from ganif, a song, and dhiirmi, a person's own pro- 
fession. 

Gindhivihy, from gindhii, o scent, and vth, to carry. 
Gundht-Dhama, from gitndit, a seent, and dhama, a place. 
Giniki, from gini, to count. 

GUnéshi, from gint, a company, and ééshi, a lord. 
Giindsht-Jintinéé, the mother of Gindsbhi ; from jini, birth, 
Ginga, from giim, to go. 

Ginga-vakyavitlee, from vakya, a word, and abt], a train, 
Giinge-Vasti, from vast, a residence. 

Giingadhirii-Shastréé ; he who knows the shastrt, is called shastréé, 
Giingadhtird, from Gtinga, and dhtri, to hold. 

Gijantint, from gijt, an elephant, and antnt, the face. 
Gitrbhadhant, from girbhi, the womb, and adhani, to hold. 
Guroort, from giroot, a wing. 

Girootmit, from gitroot, a wing. 


Hétwabhasif, from hétoo, a cause, and abhasil, an appearance, a 
semblance. 

Himangshoo, from himt, cold, and tingshoo, rays of light. 

Himaliyi, from him%, cold, and altyt, a house, 

Hara nyhegeroh fe 2 hitayt, 14, and gitrbhi, the womb, 

inyt-; 8, from hiv L, am e worl 

Hirtinyakashi, from hirtinyt, Tole and ukshee, an eye, 

Hirtinyt-Kishipoo, from hirtinyt, gold, and kishipoo, a sheath. 

Hitoptdéahi, from hitt, good, and oopiidésht, teaching, 

Hoimivitee, from himivut. 

Homi, pare Bes, to ote *, Pe 

Hota, he who directs the homii, or burnt-offering, from hoo. 

Parke a sae ttn 4 doott, 

Hingst-D6stt, from h i, », and doott, a messenger, 

Hacer from htinoo, < ‘cheek. 

Hiree-Vilu ; the last word is the imperative of vill, to speak. 

Hiuree-Dwart ; dwart be sae a door. 

Hiree-Htrii ; both words are derived from rhree, to take away. 

Hiree-Priya ; priya signifies beloved, 

Hiridra, hurit, light yellow. 

Hirihtyt, from htrit, light yellow, and hifyd, a horse. 

Hri-Gouréé, from Hirt (Shivi), and Gouréé, the light yellow. 

Htru-Nat’hi, from Hiri, the name of Shivi, and Nat’ht, a Jord. 

Hiyt-Gréévii, from htyt, a horse, and gréévti, the back of the neck, 


Indoo, from id, to be glorious, or refalgent. 
Indrd, from id, to be glorious 
Indrt-Dyoomni ; the lust word signifies riches. 
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Indri-jit ; from jee, to conquer. 
Ishté, from ish, to desire. 


from jalti, a net. 
, from Jambiivan, the name of a certain bear. 
Janhiivsé, from jtinhoo, a sage. 
Jatee, a kind, from jin, to be born. 
Jatil-Kiirmi, from jati, born, and kirmiia, an action. 
Jévit, life, from j@év, to live. 
Jishnoo, from jee, to conquer. 
Join, from jint, to conquer or excel. 
Joivatriki, from jéév, to live. 
Ftigtdgourés, from gigit, the world, and gourtt, light yellow. 

‘igiiddhatréé, from jtigét, the world, and Shatréé, an upholder. 
Tkgidséshts, from jigit, the world, and ééshii, lord. 
Jdginnat'hi, from jigvt, the world, and nat’hi, a lord. 
Si at’hii-kshétré, from jiigit, the world, nathi, a lord, and 
Jill to spock, fom jtlp, to speak. 

, to speak, from jtilp, 

ea rom jiimin, land, and dart, an owner. 
Staaten, from jimtt, terrific, and tgnes, fire. 
Jinarddiini, from jini, a person, and tirddini, a giving distress, 
Jinhoo, from ha, to abandon, (viz. the world). 
Jintmdjiys, from jini, a man, and dj, to tremble. 
Jntkt, from jin, to be produced. 
Jvpt, to speak inaudibly, from jip, to mutter. 
Jirutkaroo, from jree, to be withered, and kreo, to do. 
Jirt-Bhiriti, from jirt, decrepitude. 
Jbshoda, from jishiis, fame, and da, to give. 
Jitayoo, from jtita, a bunch of hair, and ayoo, life-time. 
Jdya, from jee, victory. 
Jtyt-Doorga, from jityt, victory. 
JSBytinteé, from jee, to conquer. 
Jwala-Mookhéé, from jwala, é flame, and mookhi, a face. 
Swiltind, from jwilld, to enkindle. 
Jyoisht’hi, from jyésht’ha, e planet. : 
Jyotish-stomt, from jyotish, light, and stomi, the whole. 
Jyotish, from jyot, to shine. 


Bi int, from j to be awake. 
Si ere 
Jambi 






Kahinee, a tale, from Kiit’htt, to speak. 

Kaliyt-Dimiint, from kaliyt, the name of a snake, and dimini, 
subduction. 

Kaléé, the black, from kali, time. 

Kali-Bhoirtivi, from kalt, time, and bhoirivi, the terrific, 
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Kali-Pooroosht,, from ktilit, black, and poorooshis, a male. 
Kali-Ratree, from kalti, dark, and ratree, night. 
Kal’-Sootrt, from kali, time, and sddtrii, a thread. 

Kaliyt, from kili, to move. 

Kamt-déva, from kami, desire, and dévi, from div, to play. 
Kamt-dhénoo, from kamii, deaire, and dhénoo, a milch-cow. 
Kam8-R65ph, from kami, desire, and rédpt, form. 
Kamakhya, from kami, desire, and akhya, an appellation. 
Kamiini, the heart’s desire, from ktm, to desire. 

Kandi, an arrow, or a chapter. 

Kantl-Phata-Yogéé, compounded of kant, the ear, phata, slit, and 


vores, an ascetic, 
Kartikéyt, from krittike, the name of a planet. 
Kashéé, from kash, to appear. 
Kavyt, from ktivee, a poet. - 
Kaytet’hi, from kayt, the body, and st’ha, to be situated. 
Keéshtiréé, from késhtiri, a mane. 
Kéertiini, from kreet, to produce harmony. 
Kéértee-Chiindrt, from keértee, fame. 
Kétoo, a sign, from kit, to dwell. 
Késhtvi, from keshi, the hair. 
Khéchirt, from khi, the sky, and chiir’, going. 
Khdgusktehes an dod of tht b rd,and'eésh wart, greatn 
compounded of 0 bird,and: 5a, 
Kinntrt, from king, what? and ntirt, a maa. 
Koilasht, from kéliis, in water, toshine. | 
Koj -Liikshméé, from kth, who, an@ jegree, to awake, 
Koittibhijit ; jit, signifies victory. 
Koojtt, from Koo, the earth, and jin to be produced. 
Koolti-Dévtita, from koolt, race, aad dévita, a god. 
Koolééni, from kool, a race. 
Koombhtikari, from koombh*, an earthen jar, and kree, to do. 
Koombhis-Kirnt, from koombhi a jar, and kirnt, the ear. 
Koomart, s boy, from koomart, to play. 
Koomart, from koo. evil, and mree, to beat. 
Koombhéé-Pakt, from koombhi, a pot, and pakt, ripe. 
Koont/ht, a from koont’h, to groan. 
Koomoodt-Bandtvi, from koomoddt, a lotus, and biindhoo, a friend. 
Koosooméshoo, from koosoomt, a flower, and ishoo, an arrow. 
Kosha, from koosh, to issue, to identify. s 
Koosbi,, to lie down. 
Kovshee, a small koshs. 
Kooshtinebhi, from koosht, sacred grass, and nabhee, the navel. 
Koovérd, from koov, to cover. 
Koulacharéé, from kooli, a race, and chiir, to act, preceded by 
runtodee.t 
Kor , brightness, from koomoodii, a nymphwxa, 
Koutookt-Survtswi, from koutooki, play, and stirvtiswi, # per- 
son's all, 
48 
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Krimeo-Bhojtint, from krimee, an insect, and bhojitni, to eat. 
Kripaétiiyonee ; yonee, a birth-place. . 
Krishnu, from krish, to draw. 
Krishni-Krora ; krorti signifies the side. 
Krittivass, from krittee, the skin, and vastis, 2 garment. 
Kritanti, from kritu, done, and tintt, end. 
Krya, work, from kree, to do. 
Krodhagard, from krodbi, anger, and agari, a house. 
Krouncht-Dartini, a proper name, and dree, to tear. 
Kesharti-Ktrddhimi, from kshari, ashes, and ktirddhtmi, mud. 
Kshéért, milk, from kshiir, to ooze out. 
Kesh8pakard, from kshipa, night, and kree, to make. 
Kshiitryit, from kshitd, a wound, and troi, to save. 
Kubindhi, headless, from kin, the hoad,-and bidh, to kill. 
Racha, hair, from ktich, to bind. 
tpt, a name ; means to drink, 

Kilee, ‘fom EAM to oreckon. ae 

lee-Yoogt, from ktil, to enumerate, and yoogil, a peri time, 
Kilkee, from kilee, time, and koi, to subdue. 
Kitilpt, from klipi, to contrive. 
Kblpi-Sadtcts, fom kalpt, time, and s86tr6, a thread. 
Kah -Biinjaqy, from kiltiakt,, a blot, and biinjiint, a breaking. 
Kimilékaminégé, rom kimi, the water lily, and kami, desire. 
Kinadi, from ktint, an atom, and &d, to eat. 
Kiindtrpt, from king, Brtimha, and drip, to domineer. 
Kupalibrit, from ktipalt the forehead or fate, and bhree, to hold. 
Ktrangiinyasit, from ktird, hand, ingt, a part, and nyasi, to place. 
Kttrm' , from kiirmiin, work, and kree to do. 
Ktroonamiyéé, from ktiroons, pity. 
Ktirmt-Vipaki, from kree, to ‘work, and pak, to ripen. 
Kit’hiki, a speaker, from kit'h, to speak. 
Kivichi, from viicht, a word. 
Kitviraji, from kiivee, a poet, and rajiin, » king. 


L. 


Léélamriti, from lééla, play, and timrita, nectar. 

Lingt, from lig, to move. 

Lohitangti, from lobitt, blood red, and Uagt, the body. 
Lokéshii, from lokti, men, and ééshi, greatness. 

Loki, from looch, to see. : 
Ltikshméé-Chara ; the latter word means deserted. 
L&kshmini, the beautiful, from Likehmit, a fortunate sign. 
Limbodird, from limbt, long, and oodiir&, the belly. 


Madhiiva, from ma, the goddess Ltikshtimeé, and dhitivt, husband. 
Magtdhi, from Mtgtidhi, the name of a country. 
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Mala, a necklace. 
Malakari, from mala, a necklace, and kree, to make. 
Malinéé, from mala, a n 
Malyiivani, from mals, a necklace. 
Mant-Binght, from mani, honour, and biinght, destruction, 
Maniint, from man, to decide. 
Mantist-Kalee, from minis, mind. 
Marootii, from mree, to kill. 
Mart, from mree, to kill, 
Matrika-Nyasi, from matrika, a mother, and nyasif, to place. 
Mattrishwa, wind, 
Mayaviitaé, from maya, delusion. = 
ha, apprehension, or conception, from médh, to be apt to learn. 
Méé#mangsa, from man, to judge. 
Méghti-Nadd, from méghit, 2 cloud, and nadt, a sound, 
Méght-Nat’ha, from méghi, a cloud, and nat’bi,, a lord. 
Méghit-Vehtini ; vahtnt, a vehicle. 
Ménti-Kétiind, from mdéni, a fish, and kétiini, a flag. 
Mihird, from mihi, to water. 
Mishri-Késhéé, from mish, to mix, and késhi, hair. 
Mitrd, a friend, from mid, love. 
Mitr&vinda, from mitri, a friend, and vid, to obtain. 
Modikt, from mood, to rejoice. 
Mohinéé, from mooh, to be infatuated. 
Mohi, from moohi, confusion or stupefaction. 
Moogabahodt, from moogdht, stupidly ignorant, and bodhi, 
now! 
Mookti-Keshéé, from mookti, spread out, késhd, hair. 
Mooktti-Ramt ; mookti, liberation. 
Mélt, a root. 
Moomoockshootwt, from mooch, to liberate. . 
Mounéé, he who subjects himsolf to voluntary silence. 
Mrigankt, from mrigt, a deer, and inkd, a mark. | 
Mritt-Stinj@évinéé; siinjééviné> means to reatore to life. 
Mrityoo, from mree, death, 
Mvrityoonjini, from myrtyoo, death, and jee, to overcome. 
Miidhoo-Sdddini, from 866d, to destroy. : : : 
Miidhyidéshéé, from mtidhyt, midst, and déshin, belonging toa 
country. 
Madani Mohiing, from midini, desire, and mooh, to be infatuated, 
MBha-Dévi, from mthit, great, and div, to play. 
Miha-Kalt, from mihtis, great, and kalt, time. 
Mithamaree, from mihiit, great, and mree, to kill. 
Mitha-Putiki, from mithtt, and pattikt, from ptt, to throw down 
Mitha-Poorooshi, from mihit, great, and poorooshit, a male, 
Miha-Rourtvi, from rooroo, an insect. 
Mitha-Rut’bés, from mihiit, great, and rvt’hil, a chariot. + 
Miha-Prémi, from mihiit, great, and prémtin, love. 
Muha-Sént, from mithtt, great, and aéno, soldier. 
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Mihatmi, from mihi, great, and atmiin, spirit. 

Mihs-Vriitti; vritii is 2 ooremony to be performed according to 
a vow. 

Mitha-Vyadhee, from mithit, great, and vyadhes, sickness. 

Mitha-Vidya, from mthit, great, and vidya, learning. 

Muhéndrt, from mbit, great, and Indri, the king of heaven. 

Mbhéght, from mihist, great, and ssh®, gorious 

Mthéshwtré, from muhit, great, and Séshwtrt, glorious. 

Mibisbt Mending, from mubisht, a buffalo, and mtirdii, to 

lestroy. 

Mihésh vars, from mthiit, great, and ééshwirt, lord. 

Mthitttranw, from mthit, great, and trani, salvation. 

Miiksht, from mooch, to liberate. 

Miktrt-Dwijt, from miktirt, a water animal, and dwiji, a flag. 

Mlk, strong, from mii, to hold. 

Muh hee, from mtl¥, filth, and grahin, receiving. 

Mindodtréé, from miindt, small, and oodiird, the belly. 

Mingtili-Chtindika, from intingiilii, good, and chtindika, wrathful. 

Mingtlt-Vart, from miingtl¥, good, and vart, a day. 

M&n-Mithi, from mint, mind, and mint, to grieve. 

Miintrt, from mittr, to repeat in the mind. 

Mintré-Droomt, from miintin, to meditate, and droomt, a tree. 

Miintisa, from mints, mind. 

Muntisij&, from minti, mind, and jtinw, birth. 

Minwilntiirii, from Minoo, a sage, and inttré, another, or « limit. 

Miroot, from mree, to kill. 

Miurtipora, from mitrti, a dead body, and poora, to burn. 


N. 


Nagantikw, from nagi, a serpent, and intUki, the end, 
Namt-Kirtni, from namin, a name, and kree, to make. 
Naréé, from niri, a man. . 

Nayika, from néé, to obtain. 

Néeld-Pirvita, from néelv, blue, and pirvitt, a mountain, 
Naétee, from n88, to obtain. 

Néélu, dark blue. 

Nééli-Kiintt, from néélt, dark blue, and kitntt, the throat. 
Nidant, a first cause, from nee, prep. and da, to give. 

Nidhee, from nee, prep. and dha, to . 

Nigrtht-St/hant, nigrtthii signifies disfavour, and st’hanis, place. 
Nigtinvinii, a sure decision, from nee, prep. and gim to move. 
Nimittt, a cause. . 

Nirakart, from nir, prep. and akard, form. 

Nirniiyt, from nir, prep. and ues, to obtain. 

Nirookti, from nir, prep, and ooktt, spoken. 

Nirvanéé, from nirvani, liberation. 

Nisha-Piitee, from nisha, night, and pitee, lord. 
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Nishkrimind, a going forth, from nir, prep. and krum, to step. 

Nityd, constant, everlasting. 

Nityanindi, from nityw, constant, and aniindii, joy. 

Niytmd, a resolution. 

Noiyayiké, a follower of the Nyayt Philosophy. 

Nouka-Khtindd, from nouka, a boat, and khindd, a part. 

Nree-Médht, from nree, a man, and médhi, flesh. 

Nrisinght, from nree, a man, and singhi, 2 lion. 

Nu&bhiswit, from niibhis, the sky. 

Nukshttrésht, from nikshitri, a planet, and ééshi, a lord. 

Nvt-Danga, from nuit, a reed, danga, a place. 

Nwli-Chimpsé, from nvli, the name of aking, and chéimpo6, ry 
particular kind of composition in which the same subject is 
maintained in all the varieties of prose and verse. 

Nitmoochéé-Soodiin’, a proper name joined to sd5d, to kill. 

Nimtskari, a reverential mode of obeisance : from niimiis, a bow, 
and kree, to make, 

Niurt, man, from nree, to do right. 

Nirmida, from niirmi, sport or entertainment, and da, to give. 

Nirt-Singht, from niirt, man, and singbt, excellent. 

Mivi-Putrika, from nivii, nine, and putrid, leaves. 

Nivi-Rutod, from ntivi, nine, and ritni, a jewel. 

Nyasii, » deposit, from nee, prep. and ts, to throw. 

Nyayi, justice, from nee, prep. and dy, to move. 


0. 


Oodahtiriing, from oot, a preposition indicating that the action has 
an upward direction, and alitrtint, a collecting. 

Oochoishriva, from oochchois, great, and shroo, to hear. 

Oodasé ; oot, prep. and asi, to ait. 

Ooddésht, from oot, prep. and désht, to seek. 

Oodiyt, to arise, from oot, prep. and iy%, to go. 

Oodgata, from oot, prep. and goi, to sing. 

Oogri-Chitnda, from oogrt, fear-exciting, and chiindi, wrathful. 

Oindri-Ditdhee, from Indré, and diidhee, curds. 

Oojjtli-Néélmtinee, from oojjili, splendour, nééli, blue, and 
miinee, a jewel. : 

Ooktil, spoken, from viich, to speak. 

Oopangi, from oopi, 2 preposition importing resemblance in an 
inferior degree, and ing’, 

Oopasiint, from copii, and iis, to throw, preceded hy the prep. a. 

Oopt-Patikt, from oopi, prep. and pit, te throw down. 

Oopiichars- Chiat, from oopi, prep. chirt, to move, and chtli,a 
pretence. 

Qopiintiyd, from oopif, and néé, to take. 

Oopinityiint, from oopi, and niiyiinw, an obtaining 

Oopipttee, from copii, and piitee, lord. 
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Oopifriitee, from oop, and rim, to play. 

Uoptsiinghari, from oopi, and stingharti, destruction. 
Ooldht. Vahoo, from ddrdht, high, and vahoo, arm. 
Oosha-Httriinti ; htrtint means stealing. 

Ooshmiipa, from ooshmun, heat, and pa, to drink. 
Oshtidhééshif, from oshiidhee, medicine, and ééshv¥, 2 lord, 
Ootit’hyt, from oot, prep. and tit’hyd, just. 


Pachtki, he who cooks ; from ptich, to cook. 

Pakt-Shastini, from pak, a giant, and shas to govern. 

Parijat8-Hirunt, from parijatt, a particular flower, and htrint, 
to steal. 

Parvitéé, the daughter of piirviitt, a mountain. 

Pat’hikt, he who reads, from piit’b, to read. 

Patini, from pit, to throw down. 

Patinjilt, from the sage Pitinjitlec; which word is made up of 
put, to throw down, and tnjiilee, joined bands. ‘This conjunc- 
tion teaches us, that people fell before him for instruction with 
joined hands. 

Péetamvitra, from péétii, yellow, and imbir#, cloth. 

Philthtréé, from phot, gait, and rhee, to steal. 

Phu, fruit. 

Pingili, variegated. 

Pingila-Nagi, from pingilt, brownish yellow, and nagii, a serpent. 

Pita-Muhi, from pitree, father, and mitt, great. 

Pitree-Médhi, from pitree forefathers, and medhi, flesh, 

Poita, from oopti, and véeti, pure. 

P&dja, from podjii, to honour or serve. 

PSdjike, a worshipper. 

Poondiiréékakshi, from poondtrééks, a water-lily, and tikshee, an 
eye. 

Poorani, from pree, to fill. 

Pooree, a house, a palace. , 

Poornabhishéki, from poornil, and tibbish¢ki, to anoint. 

Poornabhishikti, from poornii, full, and wbhishikté, anointed. 

Poorohiti, from poorts, to go before, and hitii, good. 

PooroohSati, from pooroo, Piness, and h@G, to call. 

Poorooshi, a male, from pree, to fill or nourish. 

Poor, a town. 

Poortndiiril, from poorii, a house, and dree, to cut. 

Poordshehiring, from poor, before, and chiirtind, practice, 

Poorant, old. 

Pooshkiird-Shantes, from pocahicars, the evil fortune attending a 
person who shall die w! an unlucky day, an unlucky Hinar 
day, and an evil planet all unite, and shantee, to pacify or 
produce peace. 
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Poorviivtit, from poorvi, a cause, and vit. 

Pooshpavilee, from pooshpi, a flower, and aviilee, a row. 

Pooshpi-Dhinwa, from pooshp, a flower, and dhiinwt, a bow. 

Pooshptkt, from pooshp, to expand. 

Pooshtee, from poosh, to cherish. 

Pooshint, from poosh, to cherish. 

Poottina-Bidht ; biidht means to kill. 

Potirranik, a follower of the poorants. 

Prajaptityt, the work of a prijjapiitee. 

Pranayamt, from pranf, life, and ayami, a coming. 

Pramanikw, from priimant, proof. 

Prent-Nirodhi, from prani, life, and nirodht, to stop. 

Prati-Kali, from prattir, morning, and kali, time. 

Préti-raj ; pret isa ghost, and raj signifies raja. 

Enthivts m Prithoo, a king who first formed towns, raised the 
arta, &c. 

Prityahtra, from priitee, a preposition indicating that the action is 
returned or reflected, pate ahiri, to take. 

Pribhtingjiint, from prt, prep. and bhiinji, to break. 

Priichtinda, from pri, prep. and chiind’, wrathful. 

Pradhani, chief. 

Priidyoomni, from prt, prep. and dyoomni, riches. . 

Prifjapiites, from proja, subjects; and piites, a lord. 

Prija-Yagi, from prija, subjects, and yagi, a sacrifice. 

Prtikashti ; kasht% means light. 

Prikzitee, from prt, prep. and kree, to do. 

Prilhadi, from pri, prep. and alhadi, joy. 

Prility’, from 1eé, to absorb. 

Pritmani, from prd, prep. and ma, to measure. 

Priiméyt, the subject known, from pri, prep. and ma, to mea- 
gure. 

Priimiitee, from pri, prep. and miitee, understanding. 

Pristavinéé, from pri, prep. and stoo, to praise. 

Pritigna, from priitee, and gna, to know. 

Pritikshi, from pritee, prep. and iikshee, the eye. 

Priyojtini, from pri, a preposition which adds intensity to the 
meaning, and yooj, to join. 

Ptidart’ht, from ptidt, a word, and irt’hi, an object. 

Pudmaliya, from pidmi, the water-lily, and aliiyt, residence. 

Ptdmi-Nabhi, from ptidmi, a water-lily, and nabhee, the navel. 

P&dmit-Pritbhoo, from piidmt, a water-lily, and priibhoo, a lord. 

Pddyaviileo, from piidya, prose, and avilee, a row, or range, 

Pidting, from pid, a place. 

Puddhttee, a road, from ptidi, the foot, and hin, to smite. 

ore eee Manet from ptiksbt, a lunar half month, and dhura, 
to 

Ptnchangil, from pinchtin, five, and ting, the body. 

P&nchtikt, from pinche, five, ms 

Pincht-Chira, from ptinchi, five, or much, and chdéra, a crest. 
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Piinchuméé Vriitt, from ptincht, five, and vriti, the ceremonies 
connected with a vow, 
Pinchi-Ritaw, from ptuchi, five, and rttni, a precious stone. 
Panchishird, from pincht, five,‘and shirt, an arrow. 
Panchaniini, from pinchi,, five, and aniint, face. 
Punjab, from pinch, tive, and ap, water. 
Pannigashitet, from ptinntigt, a serpent, and tisht, to eat. 
Piint’heé, from pit’hi, a way. 
Purivrittee, from piree, prep. and vrittee, existence. 
Pirtim-Eshwirt, from pirtim, excellent, and ééshwirt, God, or 
simply, the glorious. 
indt, from piirtim’, excellent, and antindt, joy. 
Puriimart’hi, from piriimi, excellent, and Urt’hd, an object. 
Ptrtim-Hingshi, from piriim, excellent, and tingsht, a goose. 
Pirtishoo-Ramt ; ptirtishoo, a weapon. 
P&ytinti, from poo, to purify. 


B. 


Radha, the favourite mistress of Krishnii, from radh, to accomplish. 
Radha-Vallubht ; villubhu, beloved. 
i, ion, from rtinj, to colour. 
Pe 
Raj-tiringinéé, from rajiiu, a king, and tirtinginéé, a river. 
Rajti-Poott, from rajiin, a king, and pootri, a son. 
Rajti-Yogt, from rajtin, a king, and yogi, abstraction. 
Rajtcaj. ing of kings, 
Rajt-Rajéahwirds, from raji-aj, king of Kings, and Géxhwares, 
leas. 
Rajitrshee, from rajiin, a king, and rishee, a sage. 
Rajii-sddyi, from rajiin, a king, and 886, birth, 
Rami, from rim, play, or to please, 
Ramaytai, from ii, and tytini, to go. 
Ramt-Shirint-Pald, from Ramt-Shitrint, and palv, a title, 
Rarhééyt, from Rarhi, a country. . 
Rast-Ménchint ; mincht, a stage. 
Raviini, from roo, to kill, 
Rhishéékéshi, from rhishéékt, the organs, and ééshii, a lord. 
wet. from rich, an incantation, and védi, from vid, know 


Rishtfbhi-Dévo ; rishtbhi, signifies excellent. 

Rishyadee-nyaui, from rishee, a sage, adee, the first, and nyasti, t 
Rishyt-Shrii from rishyt, a deer, and shringi, horns. 
Ritoopirnti, from ritoo, a season, and pilrnt, a leaf. 

Ritoo-Yagit, from ritoo, season, and yijt, worship with sacrifices, 
Rochiint, from reoch, love. 

Roodrakshi, from Roodri, a name of Shivi, and wkshi, an oye, 
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Roodrt, from rood, to ery. 

Rookminéé, from Rookmti (gold), the name of a king. 

Rijo-goonit, from rinj, colour, or love, and goonii, a quality. 

Rvjt, dust, from rinj, to colour. 

Rayjwkw, from riinj, to colour. 

Riikshiti, preserved, from rifkshw, to preserve. 

Rukshogiind-Bhojint ; phojint, to eat. 

Riktii-vegjt, from rikti, blood, and vaejé, seed. 

Riist, & savour, 

Rut’hi-Yootipit-Yootitpi, from rut’hv, a chariot, and yootipi, a 
chief; repeated, it signifies chief of chiefs. 

Rivttintéé, rit, to speak. 

Ruwtéé, from rim, to play. 

Rittee-Puitee, from Rate, the name of the wife of Cupid, and 
piitee, a lord, 


Sadhy%, from sadh, to perfect. 

Saguiki, from si, with, and tignee, tire. 

Saheb, a title of respect. 

Samany itodrishtting, from Samany%, equal, and drisht®, seen. 

Sankhyt, a sect of philosophers, from stinkhya, clear knowledge. 

Sarvti-bhotmi, from stirvi, all, and bhddmee, land. 

Sari, the essence of any thing, from sree, to go. 

Séna, an army. “é 

Sdviikt, from sévi, to serve. 

Sémuntonntytnt, from simintt, the place on the head where the 
hair divides, and oonntiyini, a raising up.* 

Shakha, a branch, from shakh, to overspread. 

Shaktabhishéku, from shaktw, a worshipper of the divine energy, 
and tbhishdkw, to anoint. ° 

Shakti, from shiiktee, energy. 

Shantee, from shtim, quiet. 

Shantee-Poord, from shantce, peace, and poort, a town. 

Shariidééya, from shtrddt, the clear sky, season. 

Shastra, from shas, to rule. 

Shéétila, cold. 

Shéshtivit, from shésht, the end. 

Shestili-patéé, from sheetiilii, cold, and patee, a mat, from put, 
to move, 

Shikh, from shishyw, a disciple. 

Shikhéé-Vahiint, from shikhdé, the name of a peacock, and 
vahiini, a vehicle. 

* During tho marriage ceremon: ‘ridegroam firmt pulls the veil over the faee 
of the trident then tneaing it up Votin draws va line with red. load down the esutre 
ofher forehead. ‘To this ceremony thie word allodes. is 
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Shiksha, to learn. 

Shilpi, an art. 

Shira, a fibre. 

Shiromtinee, from shirts, the head, and minee, a jewel. 

Shishoo-Pal&-Budht ; biidht signifies to kill. 

Shivopakhyant, from Shiv, oopt, prep. and akhyant, to speak. 

Shivi, the good. 

Shmiishani-Kaléé, from shmiishani, a cemetery. 

Shoili, from shila, a stone. 

Shoivacharés, from Shivi, and acharin, practice. 

Shoochee, the pure, from shooch, to purify. 

Shooddhee, pure. 

Shookli-Virnt, from shooklé white, and vitrnié, colour. 

Shidld, 2 weapon. 

Shddlinéé, from shiilt, a lance. 

Shédny-Vadéé, from shddnyii, a vacuum, and vadéé, a speaker. 

Shoshint, from shoosh, to dry, 

Shraddhi, from shritddha, firm faith. 

Shréé-Shoili, from shréé, excellent, and shoil%, 1 mountain. 

Shréé-Vidya, from shréé, excellent, and vidya, knowledge. 

Shréé-Ktat-ht, from shréé, excellent, and kintw, the throat. 

Shréé, a title which signifies excellence or greatness. 

Shréé-Ramt-Poort, from shréé, excellent, Ramt, the name of # 
, and poort, town. 

Shrooti, what has been heard, from shroo, to hear, 

Shrouti, from shrootee, the védi. 

Shrota, from shroo, to hear. 

Shrotriy%, froin shrootd, the védi. 

Shriddha, firm faith, from shrit, faith, and dha, to hold. 

Shiibdu, sound. i 

Shitktee, from shiik, to be able. 

Shiiktee-Dhirt, from shtiktee, an iron spear, and dhiri, to hold. 

Shimpbararee, from Shimbtri, a giant, and tiree, an enemy. 

Shimiint, from shum, equal. 

Shtinkt-Vinik, from shtinki, a shell, and vinik, a tradesman. 

Shiinktirii, from shiing, good, and kree, to do. ~ 

Shiirantin’, from shiish, six, and aniint, face. 

Shiiréérd, from shréé, injure. 

Shist’hé, she who is worshipped on the sixth (shiisht’ht) day. 

Shute-Roopa, from shitw, an hundred, and rddpa, form. 

Shittrighnt, from shtitrds, an enemy, and hin, to kill. 

Shittimtinyoo, from shit, a hundred, and miinyoo, a sacritice. 

Shvttiky, a hundred. 

Shiitt-Dwéép%, from shitt, a hundred, and Dwéépi, an island. 

Shivi-Sadbtint, from shtivi, a dead body, and codhtinds, to perfect. 

Shwétii, white. 

Shwetii-Giree, from shwétt, white, and giree, a mountain. 

Shwisiint, from shwiis, to go. 

Shyama, black, 
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Siddhantacharéé, from aiddhanti, ascertained, and acharin, practice. 

Siddhéshwiréé, from siddhi, to perfect, and eéshwtiréé, a goddess. 

Siddhee, from sidh, perfect. . 

Siddhu, to perfect. 

Siddht-miintri, from siddh¥, accomplished, and miintrd, an in- 
cantation. 

Siddhanti, from siddht, proved, and inti, end. 

Sindhtikatéé, from sindht, to cut a passage, and krit, to cut. 

Singhi, a lion, from hings, to injure. 

Singht-Vahinéé, from singhi, a lion, and vith, a vehicle. 

Smitiri, from smree, to remeraber. 

Smiri-Hirt, from smirv, Cipid, and rhee, to”destroy. 

Snanti, from sna, to purify. 

Svivyt, the disciples of Shiv. 

Soinghikéyt, the son of Singhika. 

Soobhtidra, from soo, beautiful, and bhiidre, 5 

Soodhangshoo, from shoodha, the water of life, and tingshoo, rays 
of light. 

Soodhanidhee, from soodha, the water of life, and nidhee, a treasure. 

Sookhi-Miyt, from sookhi, happiness, and miyi, fulness. 

Soogréévi, from soo, beautiful, and grééva, the back of the neck. 

Sodksmt, very small. 7 

Soomaléé, from soo, good, and mala, a necklace. 

Sooméroo, from soo, good, and méroo, a boundary mark. 

Soondies, panne 3 and plldet - 

So mii, from 800, , and mt, a water-lily. 

Boobie, from s00, ‘teod: and « leaf 

Sooracharyt, from soort, the gods, and achary#, a teacher. 

Sddrpi-Nukha, from sddrpt, a hand winnowing fan, and ndkhi, 
the finger nails. 

Soori-Putee, from soori, the gods, and ptitee, lord. 

Sdotri, to stitch. 

Sddtridhart, from sdétré, a cord, and dhree, to hold. Y 

Soovirnt-Viinik, from soovirnt, gold, and vinik, » tradesman. 

Sotimyt, the son of Somt. 

Sourt, the disciples of Sdoryt. 

Spirshiing, from aprish, to touch. 

Sthanoo, st‘ha, to stay. 

Stidaniinds, from sida, always, and antind¥, joy. 

Siid-Gopii, from stit, good, and, gop, cow-keeper. 

Stidtishyt, by-standers at a council, whose business it is to notice 
and correct mistakes. 

Sigiri, from si, with, and giirt, poison. 

Sihoktee, from sthi, with, and coktee, a word. 

Sobnmangsben, from stihiisrti, a thousand, and tngshoo, rays of 

ight, 

Sihfsrekshi, from stthisrii, a thousand, and tikshee, the eye. 

Siimadhee, from sting, prep. and adhanii, a receptacle. 

Stmasoktec, from stimast, to compound, and ooktee, a word. 
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Stimivirttdé, from stimt, equal, and vrit, presence. 
Stinjéévinés, from sting, prep. and jiv, life. 
Siingkshiptt.Sard, from-stugkshipti, abridged, aud sari, essence. 
Stingyiimt, sting, prep. and yiim, to cease. 
Stngskari, from sting, prep. and kree, to do. 
Siin, itt, from sting, prep. and kree, todo. 
Siindhya, from sting, prep. and dhoi, to remember. 
Siingkéértiinti, from sting, prep. and kéértiinw, to speak aloud. 
hita, from sting, prep. and hitit, to collect. 
Sinkéernt, from sting, prep. and kéérni, thrown about. 
Stinkriindiint, from sting, prep. and krindini, to ery. 
Sinyaséé, from sting, prep. and nyast, to renounce. 
Suptiirshee, from stiptt, seven, and rishee, a sage. 
Stptashwii, from siiptii, seven, and tishw@, a horse. 
Suptiswira, from siiptt, seven, and swiirt, sound. 
Sirptignii, from stirpt, a serpent, and hin, to destroy. 
Stevi Bhootit-kshiiys, from sirvt, all, bhodtt, souls, and kshee, a 
lecay. 
Survvs, all. . 
Stirvvii-Dikshini, from siirvvi, all, and dikshina, a fee at dis- 
mission. 
Sirvvi-Mingilt, from stirvé, all, and miingtlt, good. 
Skt, from sii, substituted for stihi, with, and tééka, a com- 
mentary. 
Sttprotiptiksht, from sut, right, and prétipiiksht, an enemy. 
Stt-kiirmd, from sit, good, and kiirmiin, to work. 
Sttwi-goont, from sitwi, good, and goont, quality. 
Stitee, from atit, pire. 
Sityt-Naraytini, from sityt, true, and Naraytint. 
Sttyt-jit, from sityd, true, and jee, to conquer. 
Sityt-yoogit, from siityt, true, and yoogt, a definite time. 
Stvirna, from sti, one, and virnt, kind. 
Sivyibhichard, from sihit, with, and vyibhichari, wrong 
practice. 
Swaha, presentment of oblations. 
Swimnikert, from swirnt, gold, and kree, to make. 
Swiryogt, from swtir, heaven, and yoru, a sacrifice. 
Swaytim-bhoovt, from swiiyiing, itself, and bhds, existence. 
Phair) aay wanaeer™ of oblations. a 
imbhoo, from shiing, prosperity, an 55, existence. 
Swirbhanoo, from pr Faves, oa bha, light. 


Tamierd, the hell of darkness, from timisrti, darkness. 
Tartkéshwitri, from tarikt, a saviour, and ééshwirt, a god. 
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Tartki-jit, from Tartiki, and jee, victory. 

Téjomityi, from téjiis, glory, and mifyt, fulness. 

Tht, glory, from tij, to sharpen. 

Taeka, from tétk, to judge. 

‘Téjtish-Chindrit, from téjs, glory, and chtindri, the moon. 

Thakoort, honourable. 

‘T’hakooranéé, from t’hakoori, a lord. 

Tilotttima, from tilt, dark spots on the skin, and ootttimi, 
excellent. 

Toijtisi, from tejis, brightness. 

Toihikard, from tili, o and kree, to make. 

Toorashat, a name of Indrit. 

Toost@é, from toosh, to please. 

Tréta*-Yoogt, from tree, thres, and, yoogi, a definite period of 
til 





e, 
Trikddtt, from tree, three, and kédti, a mountain peak. 
Tripoorantik®, from tree, three, poort, a house, and tntiki, a 
destroyer. 

Tripoora, from tree, three, und poori, a town. 

Tripoora-Soondiiréé ; soondtirés, beautiful. 

Trishikht, for tree, three, and shikha, the ascending flame. 

Trivénéé, from tree, three, and vénéé, a stream. 

Tiimt-goont, from tiimis, darkness, and gooni, quality. 

Timi, from timits, darkness. 

Tinmatrt, from tit, that, and matra, only. 

Tintri, from tintri, to hold. 

Tuptisya, from tipis, religious austerities, . 

Tuptd-Shddrmee, from tipty, hot, and shddrmee, an it of iron, 

Tirkaltinkard, from tiki, the name of the nyand dirshtnd, and 
Winkard, an ornament. 

Tirkt, from tirkt, to infer. 

‘Tortinee, from tree, to save. 

Twrpiini, from trip, to satisfy. “ 

‘Tirtinginéé ; tirtingi signifies the swell of water. 

Titee, from tint, particulars. 

‘Tattwi, from tit, that, truth. 

Twiirita, from twtird, quickly. 


U. 


Ubhivadint, to bow, from tbhee, and vid, to salute. 
‘biatoo, from ti,-priv. and bistoo, a thing. 
bhiyt-Chiriing, from 8, bhtiyi, fear, and chtirtiny, feet. 
bji, from tp, water, and jiind, birth. 

Whjt-Yonee, from wbjti, the water-lily, and yoneo, a birth-place, aa 
water is the birth-place of fish. 


* The f sbered sccording to the of religion in each 5 
thus the sgt bar fous pasta the te Goer tike dwapti rh and He Eile, one, 
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byting’t, from i, and bytingd, crooked. 

chyoott, from d, and chyooti, to ooze. 

fdbhootii, wonderful. 

dhikaréé, from tidhee, prep. and kree, to do. 

dbyatmi, from idhee, prep. and atmun, spirit. 
Tdwoitd, from ¥, and dwee, two. 
Yawiteeys from U, priv. and dwitééyt, the second. 

dwiyantind’, from t, priv. dwoi, two, and antindw, joy. 
Tghort-Pint’héés, from Tighora, aname of Shivi, and ptint/hi, a 


way. 
tenibhss, from tgnee, fire, and bh6s, existence. 
Pgnanis, from w, priv. and gnani, knowledge. 
Tgnihotree, from tgnee, fire, and hotres, a sacrificial priest. 
gnishtomi, from tgnee, fire, and stoo, praise. 
gri-Dwéépt, from igri, before, and dwéépit, an island. 
Pgriidangé, from tigris, before, and da, to give. 
Bite, from i, and Jiti, victory. 
jitti-Nat’hu, from Ujitt, and nat’hi, lord. 
kel8é, a follower of the Ukalti, Pooroosht. 
kali-Pooroosht, the being who is not subject to time, from tkalt, 
without time, and poorooshi, a male. 
Ukroorii-Singbadt, from %, priv. kroori, cruel, and siingbadt, a 


report. 
kshty%, from ¥, and kshee, to decay. 
fhikantinda, from wiki, light, and ‘antindi, joy. 
Iinkari, from ling, proper, and kree, to do. 
mriti-Strt, from tmritd, the water of life, and stirts, a pool. 
mira vtitee, from timiri, immortal. 
Umvoodi, from imvoo, water, and da, to give. 
iadee, U, and ace, iovt 
Mnadya, from tin, an lya, beginning. 
dt, 058, om tindhd, dark, and ké5pi, a well. 
ingii, members, or body. 
fugti-nyast, from iingt, tho body, and nyast, placing. 
ingshooman, from tingshoo, glory. : 
fajtin’, a black poner applied to the eye-lids. 
antide- Kilpt, ma iinnil, food, da, to give, and kilp, to be able or 
capable. c 
Uainiete, from i, priv. and nimitti, a cause. 
innti-Poorna, from tinnii, food, and poornt, full. 
‘nniimiyé, from tinnt, food. 
nnti-Prashtint, from dnnis, food, and prashint, feeding. 
noo-Patikt, from tinoo, small, and patiiki, sin. 
ntingt, from w, and tingt, body. 
Yotatka, from tintt, the end, and kree, to do. 
iniinti, from w, and inti, the end. 
mntinytjit, from vi, inyd, other, and jiint, to be born. 
patrée-Kiiriint, from %, patr, a worthy person, and kree, to do, 
pdSrviite, from %, priv. and pdérvii, unprecedented. 
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p-Ptitee, from tip, water, and ptitee, a lord. 
‘pridhanit, from 4, priv. and pridhant, chief. 
Upstira, from ip, water, and sree, to go. 
Tpiinhootee, from spi, prep. and knoo, to steal. 
Uptirajita, from wv, and ptrajita, to conquer. 
Ppara-Virtint, from, i, ptira, prep. and avtirtiint, to go ina circle. 
ptirna, from ii, and piirnt, leaves. 
rdhi-Narishwtri, from trdhi, half, naree, woman, and ééshwirt, 


a I. 

one Ravnes, from, trdhi, half, and rit’h@é,a charioteer. 
rdhi-shlokt, from trdhi, half, and shloki, a verse. 
roont, the dawn. 

Urt’hitbhédi, from trthi, meaning, and bhédi, separation. 
rindhtina, from u, and riindhiint, to cook. 
ishoka, from &, and shooch, sorrow. 
ishtii-Vitsoo, from tishtt, eight, and Vilsoo, a sort of gods. 

Tshtd-Vitkra, from ashtt, eight, and vikri, crooked. 

Uveo-Pitrt- Vint, from Usee, a scymitar, pitri, leaves, and viini, 

forest. 
ishwii-sénd, from ushwi, a horse, and séna, a soldier. 
ish winéé-Koomart, from ushwinéé,a mare, and koomart, a child. 
‘shwilmddhi, from Ushwi, e horse, and médhi, flesh. 
‘siddhee, from &, priv. and siddhee, completion. 
fsoort, from i, priv. and séorii, a name applied to the gods. 
ishtw, eight. 
stiingu, from istiin, eight, and tingt, the body. 

Usimprignatt, from & prix. and siimprignattl, completely in- 

formet 

Tout, from 4, priz. and stt, entity. 

Utee-Pattki, from titee, excessive, and patikt, sin. 

‘tee-Riit’hée, from iitee, very great, and riit/hee, a charioteer. 
itikayd, from titee, great, and kayw, the body. 
‘tiratrt, from Utee, beyond, and ratréé, night. 

Utishtyoktee, from utishityt, exceeding, and ooktee, a word. 
tithee, from Wt, to move, perpetually ; a guest, a stranger. 
‘vudhdatt,from ivi, prep. and dhos, to renounce. 
vittarti, from ivii, to descend, and tree, to save. 
viti-Nirodhini, from tivitti, 2 hole in the ground, and niroodh, 

to close. 

Uvodhye, from d, and yoodh, war. 
yun’, from iyi, to move. 


Vachtispitee, from vach, a word, and ptitee, a lord. 
Vagvadinéé, from vach, a word, and vidi, to speak, 
Vak-Chult, from vak, a word, and, chili, to deceive. 
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Vakya-Valeé, from vakyt, a word, and avilléé, a row. 

Valméékee, from vilméski, a kind of ants, 

Valii-Gopalt, from vali, a child, go, cow, and, palii, to cherish. 

Vamachares, from vam, the left hand, and acharin, practice. 

Vamiint ; little. 

Vani-Prist/hti, from vilnt, a forest, and priist’ha, to go. 

Varoonéé, from Viroont, a cunstellation. 

Vastoo-Poorooshii, from vastoo, a house, and poorooshi, male. 

Vastivti-Dutta, from Vasiivi, a name of Indrd, and ditta, given. 

Vastivi-Pddjyd, from Vasilvi, a name of Indri, and pooj, worship. 

Vayoo, from va, to go. 

Véducharéé, from védi, and acharin, practice. 

Védantéé, he who follows the védantv. 

Védanti, the end or last part of the védd. 

Védi, from vid, knowledge. 

Vééji-Mintri, from vééjii, seed, and mintri, an incantation, 

VéajX-Giniti, from véeju, a seed, and giinitii, a calculation. 

Vaéri-Singhi, from véeru, strength, and singhii, excellent. 

Véért-Bhoomee, from véérd, strong, and bhddmee, land. 

Véerti-vahoo, from véérii, strength, and vahoo, the arm, 

Véétihotri, from vééti, to place, and hotri, sacrificial things. 

Vibhavtinil, from vee, prep. and bhavint, thoughtfulness, 

Vibhééshtint, from bhéésh, terrific. 

Vibhoo, from vee, prep. and bhidé, birth. 

Vichitrivééryt, from vichitr’, variegated, and vééryt, semen. 

Vidhee, command, from vidh, to legislate. 

Vidyadhird, from vidya, learning, and dhree, to hold. 

Vidwtiamodt-Tirtinginéé, from vidwiit, a learned man, modi, 

leasure, and tiring’, a wave. 

Vidhoontoodi, from vidhoo, the moon, and tood, to bite, 

Vidya-Ptitee, from vidya, learning, and putee, lord. 

Vijitya, from voe, prep. and jee, to overcome. 

Vast Aaityt, from vikrimi, power, and adityil, a name given to 
the sun. 

Vikirtitind, from vee, . and kiirtiinti, to cut. 

Vilwd-Rodpa, from vilwit, a fruit, and rédpii, form. 

Vimitla, from vee, prep. and mili, filth. 

Vindhyti-Vaainéé ; vindhyd, the name of a mountain, and viisi, to 
reside. 

Viratit, great, from vee, prep. and raj, light. 

Viroodht, from vee, prep. and roodh, te prevent. 

Vishnoo, from vish, to overspread. 

Vishwatma, from vishwt, all, and atmiin, spirit. 

Vishityt, an object. 

Vishwi-Ktrma, from vishwt, the world, and ktrmi, wurk. 

Vahatkeent: from vishco, on four sides, tinch, to go, and séna, a 
soldier. 

Vishwimbhitry, from vishwi, the world, and bhree, to cherish. 

Vishwi.Mitri, from vishwi, the world, and admitri, not a friend. 
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Vishwi-Jatd, from vishwi, the world, and jatt, born. 

Vishtistinti, from vee, prep. and shiis, to destroy. 

Vitriha, from Vitri, a giant, end htin, to destroy. 

Vittinda, dispute, from vee, . and tid, to smite or punish. 

Vivahit, from vee, prep. ana vt, to procure. 

Vivékit, discrimination. 

Vivirtd, from vee, prep. and vrit, to exist. 

Vivirtint, from vee, prep, and vree, to skreen. 

Voidikt, from védt, knowledge. 

Voidyt, from vid, knowledge. 

Voidyi-Vatas ; vatéé signifies a house. 

Voikariki, from vikari, a change. 2 

Voirag3é, from vee, prep. and passion. 

Voishakht, from the planet vish; . 

Voishnivas, disciples of Vishnoo. 

Voishntvachareé, from voishnivit and acharin. 

Voishéshiki, from vishésht, a particular. 

Voitiringé, from vee, prep. and tree, to cross over. 

Vriddhee-Shraddbt, from vriddhee, great. 

Vriddhee, great. 

Vrihtsptitee, from vribtt, great, and piitee, lord. 

Vrihidbbanoo, from vrihit, great, and bhanoo, glory. 

Vrihwt, great. 

Vuihiddbtirms pooranty, from vrihtt, great, and dbtirmi, religion, 

Vribiin-Nartdeéys, from vrihtt, great. 

Vrinda-Vini, from vrinda, thick, and vint, a forest. 

Vrishi-Dwijt, from vrishi, a bull, and awe, a flag. 

Vrisha, from vrishtin, to cause the rain to fall. 

Vrittee, from vrit, to exist. 

Viijréé, frora viljri, a weapon. 

Vijri-kéétit, from vijrd, a weapon, and keétw, a worm. 

Vijjri-Kiintaki-Shalmtilee from vijri, a weapon, ktnttikt, « thorn, 
and shalmiilee, a tree. 

Viikasoorti-Biidhi, from vitki, a proper name, tsoort, a grant, and 
bitdhi, to kill. 

Vikréshwtiriti, from vikrt, crooked, and ééshwtirt, a god. 

Viinti-Dévea, from vind, a forest, and devéé, a goddess, 

Vitrné-Sinktiri, from viirni, caste or profession, and etinktrti, mixed. 

Vyakhyi, known, or proclaimed. 

Vyakirini, from vee, prep. a, prep. and kree, to do. 

Vyittktavi-Dhoott, from vytkti, known, tivi, prep. and dhdd, to 

VytingyS, ridicule, fro prep. and injit, to be produced. 

ridicule, from vee, . aN , 
Vyesoktd, from Vyasii, and ookt#, spoken. a 


Y. 


Yadisang-pittee, from yadis, a water animal, and piitee, lord. 
Yoodhisht hird, from yooddh, war, and at’hiri, firm. 
50 
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ogee ery fom yout anal SO2ST¥. penstics 
» from and adys, 

Yores, e parkan Prectising the Viaties oie at 

Yegéshwirt, from yout, and é@shwiirt, a go: 
Yoginéé, a female y: 

Yogt, the practice of a Se of mind. 

Yogt-Bhegi- -Vadeé, from yogi, abstraction, bhogt, enjoyment, and 

vidi, to utter. 
Yogt-Nidré, from yogi, abstraction, and nidra, sleep. 
Yonéé, the place or element of birth. 
Yord-Bangala, from yorti, 
Yignit, from ydjt, worship oe cubseilas, 
Yagnitha, from i, a sacrifice, and htin, to destroy. 
Ydmaliyt, from Yimi, and aliyt, a dwellin, ss 
Ytimoona-Bhrata, from Yumoona, a river, and bhrata, a brother. 
Yami, he who is free from the influence of the passions, 
Yémi-Rat, from yimt, and raj. 
Ytingiimt, a goer. 
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Absorption....into Briimha attained by dying in the Ganges, 170, 
after death, 281 and ¢b. note. defined 285, how ob- 
tained 286, how understood by the Booddhiis 808 
and 1b. note, taught by the Shikh shastrts 348, 





319, See Ta 
Abstraction...of religious mendicants produced by drugs, 293, 
5 f merchants opened on birth day of Rami, 134, 


Accounts 
Atharyt. an order of priests who teach the védtls, 186, 
Adee-Grimt hi..sacted hymns of Nantkt 348, compiled by trjoo- 
ni, 7b. doctrines of the Shikhs from the, 310-358. 
. Instrument used for punishment of, 48 note. 
.children of Hindoos thrown to, 167, note, at Ginga 
, 259. 
of the Hindoos how made, 205, note. 
daily duties to deceased, 192, tirpiint ceremony, 214, 
and shraddhis for them, 266. 
.. sacrificed Jargely to Dédrga, 69,72, their blood, &., 
8 proper offering to a goddess, 98, slain and offered 
to Urdhi-narééshwitrd, 148, when worshipped, 157, 
for sacrifices slaughtered under roofs before temples, 
179, offered in burnt and bloody sacrifices, 204-— 
212, atonements for killing certain, 270, used 
cruelly traced to sins of a former birth, 278. See 
Beasts, Offerings. Sacrifices. 
«resemblance between the Jewish and Hindoo me- 
thods of, 244, note. 
... worshippers of stones, 143. 
.of the gods, Vishwt-Kurmi, 127, note. 187. __ 
presided over by the god Vishwi-Kurmi, 137. 
Jon nee’ worship Vishwi-Kurmt for success in business, 
137, 
-perform tipiisya or bodily austerities, 203, dbyant 
for ascertaining » fact, 34, note. 217, peris 
wild beasts, 253, why deified 305, note, joiriil chiefs 
generally gloomy, 329, reverence to, taught by 
jlantika, 348. See Mendicants. 
festival when and why celebrated, 191. 
«othe four different stetes into which bremhtins 
enter, 291. 
.. festival when and why celebrated, 191. 
how and by whom tobe sacrificed, 210. 
.-for offences in perisbing by cold, 253, for offences why 
demanded, 266, of what kinds, 267273. 
Auaterities,,.. effecta of, on a mendicant, 291, of the Birmans, 310. 
See Absorption. Mendicante, Tptsya. 
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Bacchus.....,,,resembled to Shivt, 10, Ddérga’s festival compared 
to that of, 78, note. 

Bamks,,........ merit of worshipping on, of Ganges, 166. 

Banyan Tree..worabipped as of Vatu, 162. 

Bathing........incantation for drawing holy waters into Sooryt’s 
heaven while, 55, of Déérga called Snanii, 71, 
waters of sacred rivers used for, 163, in Gtinga 
when recommended, 166, its benefits, 166-168, 
notes, ceremonies performed by a poorobitti for a 
man of property, 185, in the ges on what day 
meritorious 190, dajly, 193, ceremonies for, 213, in 
sickness, 214, in Umritt-Sitrt held aacred by the 
Shikhe, 348. 

-how consecrated, 218. 

.the cow, 154, monkey, (Htindéman) 255, dog, jackal 

and other animals worshipped, 157, ascetics devour- 

ed by wild, 258. 

. worshippers of Shéétitla, 108. See Mendicants. 

suspended round the border of umbrellas fixed on 
be of Booddhi temples, 309. 

ee Kashée. : 













Bhadrt.....fostival when and why colebrated, 191. 

Bhosti. sort of demons, 18, note. 

Bhrigos. 6 ithe 7 Shookr& or Venus, 59. 

Bhiigitvitte ...a vame of Dosrga on her first appearance, 64, Kaléé, 
a form of, ‘oe. Radha an Pecornatign of, 149, 


daughters of bramhtins worshipped as forms 
of, 151, revered by the Shakttis, 303. 

.a favorite Shikh beverage,349, of what made, ib. note. 

.Giroort, 158. Uroont, 159, Jutayov, Shunkirt 
Chill or Eagle of Coromandel, Khinjiint! or Wag- 
tail and others, worshipped, 160, of unlucky omen 
‘when perched on a Hindu’s house, how to be 
expiated, 160, note. 

-proof of reality of a successive, 277, note, promine of 
deliverance from future, 278, in what kinds of 
happiness a person is subject to it, 281. See 
Transmigration. F 

Hiindéman why worshipped by Hindus on their, 155. 

person born with, supposed to have destroyed the 
eyes of some one in a former birth, 278. 

Blood...........0f an animal a proper offering to a goddess, 












9s, 
Bloody Sacri- 
Slet8..4.0 See Sacrifices. 
Booddht, or 


Mercury. ...his form, birth, influences, 58, son of king Muhéé- 
pdtés, 304. Goutiimti,a common name of, t., 
chose an ascetic life, 1b, why deified, 305, bis incar- 
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nations and doctrines, 306, teachings of, before ex- 
altation, 308, how revered by the Cingalese, ib, 
temples in Ceylon and Burmah, 309, festivals of, 
309, 311, image, $10, priests, i., Colleges, 1., Burs 
man account of incarnation of, 312—325, account 
from the Booddht: poorant! of, 385—340, 

the same as the followers of Fo, 303, note, disbelieve 
a First Cause, 304. 307, rise of Booddhism, 4b., 
persecuted by the Bramhiins,-305, 306, their emi- 
gration from Hindoostan, 306, religion when taken 
into Burmah and Ceylon, ib, their doctrines, 307, 
308, rewards and punishments, 307, commands to 
the common, 308, temples and worship, 3U9, festi- 
vals, 309—$11, priests, 310, burn their dead, 312, 
deities, ib, - 

Booddhism....rise of, 304, 

Books. , - deified, and the Hindu shastrtis when and how wor- 

shipped, 173. See Shastris. 

...of persons burnt at a distance from the Ganges cast 
into it, 169, note. of a SUté cast into it, 237, of 
Krishnti in the belly of Jtigitinnatht's image, 
note, 258. 

Bramhuns.....prohibited from receiving offerings to Shivé, 12, 
families of, supported by Doorga temple revenues 
and offerings, 70, note, drinking spirits before Ka- 
18's temple, 98, note, Rakshtisis are all, 144, offer 
boiled rice to Jigtinnat’hi or any other god, 128, 
Gosaéés enemies of, 186, worshipped with their 
wives and daughters, 151, if in trouble considered 
sinful. 170, forbidden to enter a village where the 
Muhabhariti is not found, 174, note, worship the 
Shalgramt stone, 175, may perform ceremonies of 
religion, 185, becoming priests to Shdddrtis des- 
pised, 186, daily duties of, 198—197, their ceremo- 
nies for bathing, 214, gifts of what kind made to, 
224, entertained, 225, their conduct at a Svteé, 245, 
called tigrtidanéé receive first gifts at shraddhts, 
263, when unclean, 266, atonement for murder of, 
268, offences of, how to be atoned, 268—273, pro- 
strate themselves before a dundéé mendicant, 296. 

Bramhiméé...the wife of a bramhtin, 222, bulls why so called and 
how treated, 264, note, atonement for murder of 
a, 268. 

-» offered by a Hindoo nurse to a neighbour's child, 119, 
note, 


Brumha........the creator, 21, his form, worship and character ib., 
heaven, 22, names, 28, Strtiswititéé daughter of, 
106, a name given to a class of priests supplying 
wood for burnt offerings, 187. 








Breast. 
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the one God, 1, dying in the Ganges secures ab- 
sorption, into, 170, note, absorption how obtained 
into, 286. 


Brombtcha- 
7888........... worshippers of female deities performing orgies with 


flesh, spirituous liquors, &., 232, ct heaven 
for their works, 283, an order of mendicants, 296. 


a river, how worshipped ; children cast in it, 172. 

ceremonies for bloody sacrifices, 212. 

...how to be sacrificed, 208, called bramhtinéé, how 

treated, 264, note, 

Bula-ramy....0 brother of Jtiginnat’hti drawn in his car, 128, his 
image ; married to Reviitéé, 129. 

i sons at Agra, 249. 

. igion when introduced into, 306, tem- 
ples of Bo % in, 309. 

Burmans......translators and commentators of the Booddhi 
Jatiis, 307, possess works of antiquity on various 
subjects, 4b, religion of, composed of austerities : 
their [seg 310, colleges, 311, burn their dead, 
3]2. Booddhis. 

Burning.......of widows alive with their husbands authorized by 

the Shastri, 235, of a leper in the Kamyi-miri- 

nii ceremony, 249, of d bodies by Hindoos how 
rformed, 261, of the dead by{the Burmans, 312, 
y the joints, 329, by the Shikhs, 348. See Sitéé. 












See Sacrifices. 
clarified used in burnt offerings, 154. 


Cannibals or 
Rakshusts..born Biants, be 
Canopus. tar calles by the Hindoos, 52, note. 
Cates ceen of ‘Tegtnnet be deere, 128, diseased or distressed 
persons crushed beneath it, 129, ceremonies for de- 
dication of a, 181, dying under wheels of Jigtn- 
nathi’s, 250—257. 

Castes........ ... origin of, 21, of all descriptions worsbip Giings, 165, 
have their own priests, 186, of all kinds eat 
together at Jigtinnat/ht-kshiitrt, 257, atonement 
for offences of certain, 271, do not exist among the 
Booddhis 312, jointis divided into the four Hin- 
doo, 329, among the Shikhs, 349, and followers of 
Choitiiny’, 355, See Sects. 

personification of the goddess Shishtéé, 112. 

marriage of, 263. 
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Celestial Beings. See Celestial Goda. 
Celestial Goda.of inferior note worshipped, 113, the Usoortis or 


——-—od- 
desses.. 





giants, 4b, the Rakshishils or Cannibals, 114, Giin- 
dbtrvis and Kinniiris or choristers: Vidya-dht- 
riis and Upsiiriis or dancers, 115, Nayikas, com- 
ions of Dodzga, 117, Yikshiis or servants of 
oovéri, 118, Pishachtis messengers of the gods: 
Goodghitkis, Siddhéés, &., 7d. 


-vory few ; the distinguished are Dosrga, Strtiswii- 


166 and Lukshméé, 119.See Planeta. 


Cemeteries......presided over by Shmishant Kaléé, 102, note. 
Ceremonies... nt Dddrgé’s festival, 68, of Snanii to her, 71, to Kaléé, 


91—99, to Lukshmti performed before a basket, 
105, to Shtishtés for children,111, of Hindoos cele- 
brated with fireworks, &., at night, 122 note, at 
worship of Vishni-kiirmi before implements of 
trade, 137, of Bramhtin’s wives walking round 
their husbands, 152, of Chitkrif, ib., before Htind6- 
man considered dit fal by sensible men, 156, 
of expiation on perching of unclean birds on s Hin- 
doo’s house, 160, note of water and cow-dung to 
the tooliiséé plant, 161, waters of sacred rivers used 
for, 163, to Gun; formed in the name of Shivi, 
165, at the Dishti festival, 166, for dedica- 
tion of temples, 180, of religion may be performed 
by brarshting, 185, on what lunar days merito- 
rious, 190, Seeonption of weekly, monthly and 
daily, 190—192, for initiation into the Hindoo 
religion, 199, of a disciple to his gooroo, 200, for 
religious austerities, 208, for burnt sacrifices, 204, 
burnt offerings, 211, bloody sacrifices, 212, bathing, 
214, tirptins 4b, podja, 215, dhyanti, jtipit, 217, 
Stiivii, 218, Kuvuchti, Kamtinti and Mantini, 219, 
‘Vriitil, 220, Oopiivasa, 222, Danii, 223, for enter- 
taining brambiins, 225, for reading and hearing 
the poorantis, 228, for aacred rehearsals, 229, for 
removing evils from bad omens, 231, while sitting 
on a dead body, ib. for romoving, subduing or 
destroying enemies, 232, of burning widows alive, 
235—246, of voluntary suicide, 246—249, of infan- 
ticide, 251, 252, on visiting holy places, 255-259, 
at death, 260, for repose of the soul, 26], for puri- 
fications, 266, for reas ot ore ib, sa 
ing to absorption, of the Jointis, 329-331, o! 
the Shikhs, 346—348. 


Ceylon or Lunka.origin of name of, 48, note. Ram's bridge to, 132, 


note. Booddhii religion when carried into, 306, his 
temples in, 309. 
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Chamurs......an appendage to royalty among the Hindus, 129, 
note. 
Ohandalu.......intercourse between a Bramhiin and the wife of a, 
how to be atoned, 270, atonement when bram- 
bins take food, water, &c., from a, 271. 
Chaya. a Wife of Sddryd, 3, mother of Shing or Saturn, 61. 
trusted by Hindoos and Musselmen, 219, note. 
excessive attachment of Hindoos to their, 49, note, 
of the Moon descended from Somi, 56, Chundéé 
invoked for restoring health to, 87, Shtishtéé pro- 
tectress of, 110, how carried 121, unlikely to live 
hung in a basket to a tree, 186, note, when seized 
with epilepsy cured by Ptinchaniint, 144, thrown 
to alligators, 167, note, cast into the river Briimht- 
pootra, 172, burnt with a Sutsé, 242, fondled ex- 
cessively, 276, note, attachment to religion of 
Hindoo female, how exhibited, 177, note, festival 
by Joinis on birth of, 334, murder by Shikhs of 
female, 348, note, their ceremonies at birth of, 348. 
See Infanticide. 
Chinnti-mie- 








¢ ape and worship, 82 

Chrietians.....honor Kaléé with presents, 100. 

Chitra-gooptt.the recorder of Qumt, judge of the dead, 279. 

Choristers. ....called Gindhirvits, and Kinnirts with horses hoads, 
115. 

festival when and why celebrated, 192. 

.a mendicant god, 134, married to {Vishnoo-priys, 
133, his festivals, 186, another mendicant god in 
Bengal in form of, 137, Shéédréi gooroos and 
Voiragéé mendicants followers of, 202, his disciples, 
a branch of the Voishntiviis, 302, their doctrines, 
354, leaders 355, works, ib., and daily increase, 
356.—See Gosaéés. 

+ his image, worship, 87, invoked for restoring children 

to health, 46.,a work on the wars of Kaléé, 97, read 
at the ceremony of worshiping the cow, 154. 








kurt... ,,,@ mountain near Chittagong containing inflammable 
air for kindling burnt offerings of pilgrims, 259. 

an abominable ceremony described, 152. 

-& planet called Somt or the moon, 56. 

Boodht's doctrines how transmitted to the, 306, 

roach to an image of Booddhit by, 308. 

Ciwvilization...taught to mankind by Rishitbhii-déva the Joint 
founder, 327. 

Olay... ..,..-.-images generally thrown into the water, 183, how 
made, 184. 
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othe rset a Bintoa employed in secular concerns impure, 
) note. 
Cocoanut... eae drunk at the festival of Kojagtirti Lukshméé, 
Cold Regions.practice of perishing in, 258. } 
Colteges’ students how admitted into the Birman, 310, rules 
for their observance, #5., when received into the 
riesthood, 311, huw built, 4. 
Conch... 0100.8 are blown at worship and festivals, 80, note. by 
men and women on entering a temple, 215, note. 
Conversation..of Hindoos regarding the transmigration of aouls, 
276, among widows on talking over their sorrows, 
277, respecting the state of the dead, 284. 
Cooke..... Woman at temple of Kal8é at Kaléé-ghatii good, 
, note. aa 
Coronation.... Waters of sacred rivers formerly used for, 163, 
Cow... r06 regarded asa form of Dodrga, 76, why created by 
sréimba, 154, under what form and how worship- 
Red, 4b., ill-used, ib., punishment for aale of, 1., daily 
luties to the, 192, atonement for killing a, 268, 
a cruelly, attributed to sins of a former birth, 


Cow-dung......how used, 154, punishment for neglect to burn, in 
cow-house, 155. 
.+1oeby Britnba, 23. ; 
sen seekenown a3 Kundtirpti destroyed by Shiv, 18, called 
Kami-déve, 138. . 
Oybele..........and Baechus’ festival compared to Doorga’s, 73, note. 
priestesses of, resembled to dyasinéés of Piincha~ 
niin’, 143, note. opening of temple of, resembled 
to that of Vishnoo, 188, note, 
















71. 
known as Vidya-dhiiria and Upstirts, 115. 
ceremony for presenting gifts, 223, of what kind, 224. 
branhiins till what age worshipped, 151, why 
never prayed for by Hindoos, 219, note. destroyed. 
by Rajpoots, 252. 
Days...........what lunar, considered fortunate, 190, for religious 
ceremonies at festivals, bathing, and shraddt, <b, 
...¥tmi, judge of the, 47, Kalé6 an Shmishant-Kaleé 
dwells in the place of burning of the, 102, bodies 
and bones brought to be burnt near the Ganges, 
169, ceremonies while sitting on a dead body, 231, 
for burning the, 261, how conversed on by Hin- 
doos, 284, burnt by the Birmans, 312, by the 
Joints, 329, by the Shikhs, $48.—See Burning. 
Death. ....o. name of Ramti written on a at time of, 134, 
at Benares entitles te Shivtl’s heaven, 146, heaven 
: 1 





Dead... 
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obtained st, on thinking of Gtings, 164, note. 
anxisty of Hindoos to dis in sight o’ tbe Ganges, 
19, marks of i shown at, 175, ica 
‘and fasta after,-210, 228. under the wheels of 
Jdgtnnat’ht’s car, 260, ceremonies, 260, untimely 
attributed to crimes in a former state of exist- 
ence, 278—See Happines. Infanticide. Judgment. 
Suicide. 

Daéspu-mala,..2 great Shikh fostivel for bathing in the Umritt- 
Bart pool, 848, 

Deities......,..fatare iness of becoming, 281, of the Booddhis, 
307, 312—See Celestial Beings. Celestial and 
Terrestrial Gods. Gods. Goddesses Human 
Beings. Planets. 

Devotees... «of modern days do not expect absorption, 287, ab- 
straction of certain, how produced, ib.—See Men- 
dicants. 

Dhénkéz... ....a name of the pedal, 176. 

Dhitrmit Pha- ; 

hoorts.....»++% form of Shivtt: his image, 144, festival, 145. 
Dhyani.....,.,performed by old Hindoo ascetics to ascertain a fact, 
34, note, ceremony of meditation described, 217. 
.-his duties to his gooroo, 200. 
«what articles of, renounced as a fast, 223. 
»-spersons crushed beneath Jigiinnat’ht’s car with, 120, 
250, cured by tooltiséé leaves, 161, attributed to 
crimes of a er birth, 278. 
Distress,.,.....the goddess Siddhéshwiré6 invoked in times of want 
and, 104. 

of a constant incarnation taught by x mendicant god, 
137, of tho transmigration of souls explained, 274, 
extracts from the Kirmt vipakd, 4b, and Ugnée- 
pooranil thereon, 275, of judgment of men after 
death, 279, 280. of future happiness, 281, 287. of 
absorption, 285, of future punishments, 289, 290, 
of the Booddbts similar t followers of Fo, 308, 
807, 308, 385, of Rishttbhti-dévii the Joint founder, 
$27, of the Jointis, 329, $30, 340 of Nantki, 343, 
349—353, of the Shikhs, $46, and their leaders, 
349—853, of the followers of Choitinyd, 354, of 
Zoroaster, 366, 367.—See Schism. 

DOG 00 40 dass trorsbipped in the form of Kalii-Bhoiriiv and men- 
tioned as unclean in the Mihabharvtt, 157, touch- 
ing a bramhiin how to be atoned, 272. 

Dotvtigniis....inoculators for small pox, 108. 

Dol... .00 mie ® swinging festival in bonor of Krishn#, 122, observ- 
ed also in honor of Remi, 134. 

Doorga..... .». wife of Shivil, 17, mother of Gtadshi, 36, of Karti- 
kéyti, 39, her descent, name, &., 64, resembled to 
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Juno and Minerva, 64, note. festivals, image, 67, 
oeremonics. 68, sacrifices, 69, offerings, 76, e 
to, 71, bathing or snant of, ib. worship at 

Krichnit’s at Calentta of, 72, drowning of, 74, 
fables, 75, names, 76, forms and wars of, 76, 79. 
inferior forms of, 87—89, known as the village 
goddess, 146, Chund85-Mundtipt temples dedicated 
to, 178, consecration of image of, 184, worshipped 
by the Shikhs, 346, 


-to the gods and deceased ancestors, 214. 

pra! offered by bramhiins at the side of the 

ges or other rivers at time of, 44, note. 

of D&drga, 74, in the Ganges encouraged by the 

Shastriis, 170, benefits attained, 170, note. called 
Kamyt-mttrint, 246. 

Drugs...........used by religious mendicants for producing abstrac- 
tion, 2938. 

Dunda.........if in trouble or distempered, meritorious, 170, en- 
gages in the sacrifice of the ass, 210, an order of 
mendicants using a staff, 296, their appearance, 
dress, duties, &., i., blesses those at his feet, 297, 
absorbed at death into Briimhi, ib. 

Dukshina- 


raytt...... worshipped sitnilar to Kalt-rayt, 146. 

Dukshina- 

pritt........% shell kept with the Shalgramt stone to prevent 
erty, 174. 

Dushuhura....a festival in honor of Ginga’s descent to the earth 
how cement 166, when called the Great Varoo- 
néé, 168. 

Dyasingés......old women, devotees of Pinchantint, 143, resembled 
to priestesses of Cybele, 143, note, attend on image 
of Dh&irmit Phakoort, 145. 





Drowning... 








Prithivéé, t of the, 146, Dishihtira festival held 
in honor of Gunga’s descent to, 166, described by 
the Jointis, 329. 

Eclipse.........coincidence in customs of different nations respect- 

ing an, 62, note. 

Ekamra Ka- 
murh.......% place on the borders of Orisss containing 6,000 

temples, where all castes eat together, 260. 

Elephant.. 

Enemie 


@ synonym of stupidity with Hindoos, 35, note. 
Englishmen...allowed by Hindoos to go to heaven from Kashéé, 











ceremonies for removing, subduing or destroying, 282. 
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Entertain. 
ment.. 

Baas” 


Eatimate. 
Evils... 





..of brambins, 225. 
cared in children by Pinchantnti, 144. 


cannot be inherited without performing the shrad- 
dbi, 265. 


of the number of victima of Hindoo superstition, 254. 
following bad omens how to be removed, 231. 








Falechood.......taunted by the Hindoos in Gings’s name, 169, expia- 
tion for sin of, 273, punished in future generations 
of a family, 289. 

Family.......daily ceremonies by whom performed on death in 
bramhun's, 192, misfortunes bow to be prevented, 
230, conversation on the transmigration of souls, 
276 


Fast............0f the Hindoo compared to the Jewish, 120, note. on 

Marg days obeecred, 190, ceremonies for a, 222, 
i widows, 278, note. 

P08 00 se ven tO pe rego 186, taken by bramhiing 
on marriage of hters, 224, note. 

Feet... .......0f brambtins revered by their disciples, 151, resem- 
bled to the Jews, 151, note. 

Female..........how worshipped at the Chttkri ceremony, 152, per- 
forms the Vrittti or vow ceremonies, 220, of in- 
famous character employed to dance and sing 
before Jigtinnat’h, 258. 

Festivals.....,.none in honor of Vishnoo, 8, of Shiv particularly the 
Sunyas8 and swinging, 12, 15. of Indré, 28, of 
Sooryt, 82, of Giinéshd, 36, of Kartikéyt, 39, of 
Ugsss, 41, of Yumi, 46, offerings made to the 
planeta at, 54, of Déorga, 67, of Bacchus and Cybele 
compared to Dodrga’s, 73, note. of Jigiddhatree, 
80, of Mookts-Kahee, 81, of Unni-poorna, 84, of 
Ganéshifjtintines, 85, of Krishn8-Krora, ib., of Chiin- 
8%, 87, of Kalas, 95, of Lukshméé, 105, of Kajagtrt- 
Lukshméé, 106, of Strtiswitéé, 107, of Haaian, 
109, of Shiishtee, 110, Usoortis and Rakshists 
worshipped at, 113, of Krishnt, 120, of Gopéé- 
nat’hi, and Ugréé-dwéépt, 126, of Jigtnnat’hi, 
128, of Choittiny’, 136, of Vishwt-Ktrmt, 137, of 
Kamit-dévi, 138, of Dhirmt-T’bakoort, 145, of 
Udrhi-narééshwttrt, 148, of Giiroortl the bird-god, 
159, of. Dishithitra or Gtinga’s descent to the Earth, 
166, of the pedal, 176, of certain deities held an- 
nuslly, 191, of Voishakbw, J: yoishthis, Asharh3, 
Shraviin#, Bhadr, Ashwini, wb, Kartik, Ugri- 
baytnd, Pousht, Meght, Phalgooni, Choitré when 

brated, 198, fasts precede, 223, of Booddhi, 
309, 811, of the Joinés, 383, 334, ofthe Shikhs, 348. 
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.. Ugnéé invoked when works are done by agency of, 
41. used by Sagnikt brambiins, <b. 

First Cause...not believed in by the Booddhis, 307. 

Gh sus see +++ye, WOTBHIp Of Viahnoe as incarnation of a, 178, adored 
in honor of Gtinga, 167, 178, called Ilishti when 
and by whom worshipped, 173, 
Flesh ........0...orgies by brimhticharééa, 232, of certain kinds when 
oniet, how to be expiated, 271, eaten by Shikha, 
9. 

Flowers........offered to the gods how used by Hindoos, 46, note. 
for worship of the gods gathered by young per- 
sons, 40, note. showered on birth of wt, 184, 
note. 

. followers of, similar to those of Booddht, 303. 

.. Waters of sacred rivers used for, 163, of certain kinds 
when eaten, how to be expiated, 271, of what sort 
rejected by Voishntiviis, 302. 





Forms..-,,.....of Dédrga, 79, note. 87—89, of Kaléé of inferior note, 
102. 
Fuel... ... .,,...cow-dung used by Hindoos as, 155. 


Future State.expected by the poor for Suppo ing the Cow, 154, 
contemned by Joint sinyaséés, 329. 
See Doctrine. Transmigration. 


Ganges..,.....,.profligacy of inhabitants on banks of, 48, note, her 
image and marriage, 163, descent, 164, why called 
Janhtivéé, 165, mouths of, 165, note, by what 
names known in heaven, earth and patdli, ib., her 
worship, 1b,, festival, 166, how revered, 168, attach- 
ment of natives to the, ib. encouraged by the 
Shastris, 168, note. their anxiety to die in sight of 

“the, 169, children and grown up persons drowned 
in the, 170, Vishnoo-mindir& temples erected by 
the side of the, 178, bones of a Suiteé cast into the, 
237, children offered to the, 251, fight between 
S&nyasés and Voirag§é mendicants for bathing 
first in, 294, note—See Rivers. 





Gambling. revalent at the Car festival of Jiigtinnat’ht, 129, note. 
ja. leaves smoked by Voiragéé mendicants, 298. 
_Ganupa -worshippers of Ginéshti, 36, a Hindoo sect, 303. 


Garland aso for adorning images, 151, by Greeks and Ro- 
mans, 151, note, of flowers hung across Ginga at 
the Dishthtira festival, 166, put by the priest on 
the image during worship, 181. 

a ceremony for sacred rebearsals of the Shastrtis, 229. 

a god presiding over blotches of the skin and scurvy, 
101, 146. 

or Ueoort 118, their conduct at the churning of the 
sea, ib, 
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Gifee......... to learned Brambiins on what lunar days meritorious, 
190, cannot be received from a shoodril by bram- 
hins, 220, note. of what kind to be made, 228, how 
to be presented, 224, to be offered by a Shoodré, 
4b, at shraddhiis first given to tgriidanéé bram- 
hina, 263, 

where Eiindooe bathe in ira 172, 

unity of, how recogni: by Hindoos, 1, main- 

tained by Naniiki, 343, absorption into, 285, how 

believed by the Shikha, 346. 

Gods... «Of the Hindoos: 2, Vishnoo, 4b., Shivi, 9, Briimha, 21, 
Indra, 28, Soory&, 31, Giindshi, 35, Kartikéyw, 

37, Ugnéé, 40, Piiviint, 42, Vitroont, 43, Yiimt, 

46, trick for three blessings at once by a blind 

man on his, 82, note. dreaded by Hindoos, ¢6., 
note—worshipped by the lower orders : Pin- 

chantint, 143, Dhirmi-Thakoori, 144, Kaloo- 

Rayt, 145, Kalt-Bhoiriivi, 146, Shiéttila, Ghétoo, 

4b., cow called mother of, 154, daily duties to the, 

192, bere ceremony to the, 214, repeating names 

of the, 217, forms of praise and prayer to, 218, 219. 

future happiness in the heaven of the, 281, and %b., 

notes—in strange shapes: Urdht-narééshwiri, 

147, Krishni-Kaléé, 148, Hurée-Hiré, 149, Joints 

revere Hindoo, $29. See Celestial and Terrestrial 

Gods. Celestial Beings. Human Beings. Planets. 

Goddeases....... Ddbrga, 64, Singhti-vahinéé, 79, Mihisht-mtirdinée 
80; Jiigtiddhatréé, b., Mooktti Késhéé, 81, Tara, ib., 
Chinnt-miatitka, Jigtidgouréé, 82, Vigillamooktéé, 

Prityiingira, 83, Unntipoornt, 84, Gitnéshi-jiint- 

néé, 85, Krishnt-Krora, 7b. Vishalakshéé, &6, 

Chundéé, 87, of inferior note as forms of Doorga, 

87—89, inferior forms of Kaléé, 89, 102. Lukshmeé, 

105, Kojagirt-Lukshméé, 106, Striswitée, ib., 

Shéétila, 107, Miiniisa, 108. Shusht#,1]0. See 

Celestial and Terrestrial Goddesses. Planets. Rivers. 
Goor008......0+6 -oramhtin religious guides worshipped, 151, ini- 
tiating incantation received from, 199, qualiti- 

cations of, ib. duties of a disciple to his, 201, 

anecdote of a dying, 202, office hereditary, 1b., 

disputes between disciple and assistant, 208, Shrii- 
viini-Béligolti principal residence of the Joint, 329. 








Gooroo Govin- 
du Singhn..the Jat pres leader, 344, more political than reli- 
jous, 4. 
Gooroo-mista..ths national council of the Shikhs, when and by 
whom convened, 344. 
Gopéé-nathu...a form of Krishni, 126, a colebrated image of him at 
. Ugri-dwetpt, tb, festival, ib. 
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Gopal... 


his image, 125, how and by whom found, 7b. 
Gosaate. 


«leaders of the worshippers of Krishnti, 120, note, suc- 
cessors of Choitinyt, 136, 355. revenue derived at 
marriages by, ib.,at the head of mendicant voiragéés, 
204, marriage peculiar to, #$.—See Choitiinyti. 

Goutumit,,,-..# common name of Booddht, 304. 

ot @ virtue with Hindoos, 225, note. 

r stars; why so called, 54, note-—See Planets. 

See Ganges. 

Gunga- Sagt- 

1%s.cee.. 208 island visited by pilgrims for its waters, 259. 

Gtmdhiteviis...celestial choristers, 115. 












..2 son of Indrii: encounters an Upstira, 116. 
..bis form and descent, $5, honored in religious and 
civil concerns, 36, festivals, worship, <b., first writer 
of the Muhabharitd, 2b., note. names, 37. 


her image and festival, 85. 

chis image and descent, 158, the carrier of Vishnoo, 4b., 
protector from snakes, 1b., note. names, 159. 

+ place of pilgrimage where the shraddhit for de- 
ceased relatives is performed, 257. 


.- Flowers offered to gods placed by Hindoos behind 
the head in tuft of, 46, note. of women devoted to 
Dhtirmit T’hakoord on death of eldest child, 145, 
of Khalsa Shikhs allowed to grow when initiated, 
847. 

Happiness. ...after death of four kinds, and how obtained, 281, of 
the heavens of the gods, 7b., by what works merit- 
ed, 282, 283, conversations on the state of the 
ot in, cis aibenls 20 pe oniained by the Shésdrit 
an ‘indoos 1 , 1b. de; among Bood- 
dhiis of, '307.—“See Heaven, oor ~~ 

..Sooryt invoked for, 33. 

of Vishnoo, 9, of Shiva, 19, 20, of Brimhs, 22, of 

Indra, 26, of Sooryt, 34, invocation for bringing 

waters into it while bathing, 55, Kartikéyti has no 

separate, 40, of Ugnés, 41, of Puiviind, 43, of Viru- 
ni, 45, how to be merited, 51, of Yumi, ib., of Shivit 
attained on dying at Benares, 146, by thinking on 

Ginga at death, 166, note, by drowning in the 

8, 169, by planting certain number of trees, 

227, by perishing in col regions, 259, awarded by 

Ytimit to the , 279, of the gods and Koovéri, 

281, what kind of works entitles to, 282, 283. 

difficult of attainment by the Shéddrti and Hindoos 

generally, 284, of the Booddhtis, 308, of the Joints, 
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330, their daily practice representing certain, ¢h, 
note, of at ‘350, note.” P rs * 
Hells... .....0f different kinds for the wicked, 280, 288, illiberal 
persons doomed to, 284. names and nature of vari- 
ous, 288, attempt to emancipate the wicked by 
wvitnit ‘from, 289, of the Bor is, 307, 308, 
compared wi of Ji t'ht, 127 note. 
led by Rishél i, 327. 
Offerings y carey to the regents of the cave of, 


iepatata, 163, the parent of Gtin, 168. 

attached immensely to the river ges, 168, and 
encouraged by the ehastriis, ib. note. their anziety 
to die in pint of it, 169, their own cooks, 225 nate, 
bomiges perishing as victims of superstition, 254. 

caf a eet chino tae ation Of 
bs . generally ine ng hope of héaven 
and troubl. at death, 285, Jointis approach to the 
orthodox, 329. 

Holy Places....ceremonies on visiting Téért'hi-st’hant or, 255. where 
to be found, 256, names of the principal, 257, why 
visited by pilgrims, 257—260. 

ceremonies for burnt offerings, 211. 

Sormenly ay peg to Kaléé by indoo | Rajas, 96. 

Rami of a, 133, meritorious, 133 note, 

- ey to Be sacrificed, 208. se 
rospitality.,.to strangers, meritorious, 22! 

Hota......,. ....& class of priests how employed, 187. 

Host of Hea- 

f . worshipped, 52, their origin, 53—See Planeta. 

. of Birman priests how built, 311. 

Human begs 
inga.........consisting of bramhtins or religious aoe 151, 

their daughters, and wives, how worshi pas tb, a 
female how adored as Chikré, 152, acrid joed, 205, 
Hunsomam...the monkey god ; his adventures to recover Siesta, 
131, an incarnation of Shivi, 155, his image, des- 













e cent, worship, i6., marriage of two monkeys cele- 
brated by Raja of Ntidééya, 1b., stories of, 156. 
Htirét..........% form of Krishnté, worshipped by followers of Choi- 
tiinyd, 354. 


Hurtt-dwart.the mouth of the Ganges, why visited, 260. 
Hurta-Hort.. -sppears in one body as Vishnoo and Shiva, 149. origin 


Husbands...... wives efi ‘bramhiing worship their, 152, adored in 
the Savitr4é Vritt ceremony, 221. 


Tdol....,.. «Books worshipped as an, 178, ceremonies for dedica- 
tion and setting £ 34h Bec nazon an, 181, worship rejected 
by Nantkt, $43. 
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Ilwnvinations of ditferent: kinds to be seen in Gtingé’s festivals on 


the river, 168, note. 


Image... ......0f Kaléé at Kaléé-ghatt near Calcutta, 97, honored 


Immortality. 


Tncamtations. 


Incarnations, 


Trdrtt.. se. 


Tnfards...... 


Infanticide... 


Initiation... 


by kings, merchants, 99, and even by Christiana, 
100, Substitute for Stirtiawitéé’s, 106, of Gopalti 
how found, 125, of Jigtunat'ht compared to Her- 
moe, 127, note. adorned with garlands, 151, note. 
of gods anointed with milk, &c., 154, ceremonies at 
setting up of an, 166, dishonorable to trade in, 
176, of inferior deities put under trees, 179, of what 
made, 182, consecration of, 188, how deified 184, 
trial of godship of, 185, of Booddht how approach- 
ed by the Cingalese, 308, of monsters in temples of 
Booddhi, 310, of Gomitt¢ésh wiird-swaméé 381, note. 
of Nantkt never made, 343. 


conflicts between the Usoortis and the gods for, 113, 
water of, 114, 


when first used by the gods for destroying effects of 


poison, 19 note. while bathing for drawing holy 
waters into Sooryi’s heaven, 55, used for destroying 
cattle, goods &. and for diseases, 232. 


of Vishuoo, 2. 7. 173, of Brimha 22, of Dédrga, a jackal, 
75, birth, of Raviinti seventh of the Hindoo, 
134, four principal, ib. doctrine of a constant, 
taught by a mendicant god in Bengal, 187, Radha 
roved to be BI viitee’s, 142, Hiindoman one of 
ives, 155, of Booddhi contained in the Jatis, 
306, their number and designation, ib. 307. of 
Booddht by the Biirmans, 312—325, of Rishibhi- 
- dévti the founder of the Jointis, 326, of Parshwi- 
nat’ht a Joint leader, 327, of the Hindoos in the 
Shilh shastrits, 346. 


his form, worship &c., 28, stories of, 24, heavon, 26, 


names, 31. 


exposed by mothers to rays of tho sun to sleep, 119 


note. how destroyed, 251. 252, cast to alligators 
by pilgrims in Ginga-Sagtri, 259.—See Infanti- 
le. 


where and by what people practised, 251, 252 car- 
ried on by the Rajpoots and Jatiis, 252, promised 
heaven, 283. 

into the Hindoo religion, 199, of the Shikhs, 347. of 
the disciples of Choittiny&, 355. 


Insects... ......atonement for killing, 270. 


Shéétula worshipped for removal of, 146. 


52 
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Jackal,..+,00n incarnation of DéSrga, 75, by whom worshipped, 
157, passing on a Hindoo’s left hand unlucky 2b. 
Jasts,.,.......the historics of Booddhii’s incarnations, 306, their 
number, tb. work of the ten jetta highly, revered, 
307, their names, 4. translated by the Birmans 
. Temdé Jatt account of Booddht’s incarnation, 
312—395. Z 
Jevanakurt.image of the mendicant, why placed near Booddht in 
tem: 810. 


Janhivid...,...2 name why given to Rami, 160, 


Shoolunt-yat- 
Troe cce cea ceeh swinging festival in honor of Krishnt, 121. . 

Joiniis...... ... where found, $26, rise of, i. Rishtibhit-dévé their 
founder, 2b. successive leaders of, $27, incarnation 
of Parshwti-nat’hii a leader of the, ib. Mttha-véérti 
last of the Joint yojaés, 328, mendicant chiefs of 
the, where | $29, doctrines and ceremonies 
of, 329, $80. their heaven, 380, daily duties, 331, 
382. festivals, $33, sects, $84, Bramhinical ac- 
count of the, 384, Mr. Colebrooke’s observations 
on, 340—342. 

Judgment.....of men after death by Ytimi, 279. 280, witnesses 
against criminals atthe, 280 note, of the wicked 

a to oisrent bells, re 

fugudgourds..image and worship of, 82. 

Juguddhatrdé her image and festival, 80. 

Jugannatht. form of image ; origin, 127, temples, +b. festivals,128, 
Déviili temples sacred to, 257. worshipped by pil- 

ame, bones of Krishnt in belly of, 258, note. 
Car. 











Jugivenat’hi- 
Kehutra. ...in Orissa where pilgrims resort to worship Jigitiu- 


Sieunirnn nat’ht, 257. 
Turkken - Pun- 
chanont.... ,..2 learned Hindoo and stealer of Pinchaniint’s image 
144 note, temple how endowed 182. description of 
car of, 128, dying under its wheels 250, 257. 
resembled to Doorga, 64 note. 

Tanaka, the father of Sééta. 


Ae or Vri- 

“Liepesse wecshipped as a planet 58, compared to Shivi as 

three: eal, 90 note. oe to Kaléé, 93 note. 
ceremony for ting the names of the 217. 
a ; busband of Miniisa 108. 
i ; foe Polen Rami 160, 

people in ing female children 252. 

festival when and why celebrated 191. 
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POE cu beg img anecdotes of it, 90, human sacrifices and 

other horrid rites to, 91,92, worshipped by thieves, 
98, resembled to Jupiter, 98, note. festivals, 95, 
honored formerly by Hindoo Rajahe, 96, image at 
Kaléé-ghatt described, 97, adored by kings, mer- 
peer &c., 99, and Christians, 100, value of 
monthly offerings to, 102, inferior forme of, w., 
Chiindéé-miindipt temples dedicated to, 178 


Kalikt poora- 
‘TNthoe,..soneeTOcited in Bengal, 228. 
Kaloo-Rayt...« form of Shivi, 145, his image, ib. worshipped by 
woodcutters, 146. 
Kalu - Bhoi- 
THUG... -0+ 0008 DAkKEd Shivis, 146, his ame 7 re of Kashéé, 
(Benares) ab. worshipped dog, 157. 
Kamint......a ceremony for petit marae 
Kamu-dévu...the Indian Cupid, 138, his ah ae foutival, ib. 
story of, 189, names, 4b, 
Kamit Lingo. See Unadee-Lingt. 
Kamyt 
TUMtr...08 suicide by drowning in the Gan, Rey et 246, 247, 
instances of, 248, burial alive 





of ten persons, ib. See 

Rama pitas: .yogéé mendicants of Shivis, how distinguished, 296. 

Kanchis...,...0 town in Telings famous for quarrels and murders 
between Vishnoo and Shivit disciples, 260. 

Kartikéyt.....his form, descent, 37, worship, festivals, 39, names, 
40, never married, 4b. 

Kartikt.,, .... festival when and why celebrated, 192. 

Kashtt (Be- 

nares)...... Shivi under name of Kali-Bhoirtivt, iy te, of, a5, 

persons entitled to his heaven on 
why resorted to by pilgrima, ib. a Feat oat ae 
Hindoo learning, #. deification of every one dying 
at, 278 note. merit of Soivyts visiting, 302. 





Kl00 104....00the ecoendlng mode, 62, note. frvied a planet, 63, 
image of, 

Khaleas........Shikh warlike disciplea of Govindh®-Singhi in the 
Punjab, 347. 


Khéhuru......0 common dish in Bengal; how composed, 70, note. 
Ehelanta yogis class of mendicants imitating Shivi, 295, their 
dress 1, 


Khoolasas......Shikh disciples of Nantiki, 347. 

praia the agi bed a form of Shivé, 160, 

Khitrsoo... ...a river whose watera are never drunk by Hindoos, 
44, note. 

Kings.....0,,,. honor Kalas, 99, may atone for sins of subjecta, 273, 
temples erected by the Booddhis, 301. 
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Kinaiiris. celestial choristers with horses heads, 115. 
-heaven of Shivi, 19. 





anit. & form of Lukshmaé 106. her worship and festival, ib, 
Koombhi-kir 
o-oo famous rakeshtist, 115. 
di.....a flower expanding at rising of the moon, 56, note. 
Koovért......the god of riches served by Yikshiis, 118, his forms, 
and heaven, 281. 








Kabra -kehti- 
@ place near Delhi visited by pilgrims, 260. 
pu. ww the residence of Giroort, the bird god, 159. 
Kosha and 


Koshi... ... ~oopper cups used by bramhiins in their daily duties 


Kourds.n.. ‘shells from the Maldives passed for money, 46, note. 
dropped by a Sitéé used as a charm, 237. 
Rrishnu,,.... his birth and juvenile exploits, 119, image and festi- 
vals, 120, posterity of, destroyed by a bramhiin’s 
curse, 120, note. image of Radha always accom- 
Fanies that of, 123, followers, z., stories of, 124, 
ji-mtnchit temples designed for image of, th., 
bones of, in the belly of J&igtinnat’hs, 258, note. pil- 
grims visit birth-p , &e., of, 259, Sukéz-bhavil 
mendicants worship, 295, 






origin name of, 149. 


her image, festival and history, 85. 
a patronymic of Kartikéyt, 40, note. 
mother of serpents, 158.enmity between her and 
descendants of Guroort, ib. 
.«- Booddht belief of universe being destroyed at end of 
a, 308, defined by the Cingalese, +5. 
Kolpt-sdctrts.n work containing the Joint doctrines, 329. festival 
for reading it, 334. 
Kavichy......% ceremony for prayor to the gods, 219. 
Karavi, an instrument by devotees for cutting off their 
heads, 249. 
Ktshytps..,..tho father of Rivas or the Sun, 55, “of the Usoortie, 
118, of G&roort a bird god, 158. 
Kuatéri-pint- 
hi .an order of mendicants founded by Kiivaérd, a Mus- 
selman, renouncing secular affairs, 295. 
suspended in the air in honor of the gods, 230. 


presented as gifts to bramhtins, 224 note, secures 
heaven, 224, 


Kulpt.... 
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Laverna... spreneanbled to Siddhéshwitiréé as protectress of thieves, 
» note. 

Learning.......patronised by the goddess Tara, 82, Stiriswiit@é god- 
dess of, 206, Kashéé the atest seat of ee 
257, of others in a former birth evidence of a man 
being learned, 278. 

destroyed by the Joinits, $31. 

an image of Sbivi 10, resembled Phalli of the Greeks, 
ib. of two kinds, 11, Mindir& temples dedicated to 
tho, 177, Shiv’. worshipped daily before the, 192, 
Soret adore the, 302.—See Unadéé-Lingt. Va- 
nii-Lingt. 

Shabba instrument for drying up, 66, note. 

consumed at the Chikrit crenony, by measure, 152, 
orgies by brimhtichardés with spirituous, 282, 
used by the Shakttis in worshipping Bhtigtvtiteé, 
303. 

plant venerated by the Hindoos, 10. 

mé.......her image, worship, festival, 105, names, 106. 

Lukshmumis...n brother of Rami, 134. 

Liinka or Cey- 

lon,......... Why so called, 43, note, Ramtis bridge over the sea 
to, 132, note. See Ceylon. 

Lnust............personified in the god Hixéé-Htrt, 150. 


a festival when and why celebrated. 192. 

caste playing with es, devoted to Mintisa, 109, 

. Vishwti-ktirmii presides over, 137. 

a ceremony for making vows, 219. 

ceremony for meditating on Vishnoo’s attributes by 
-dtindéé mendicants, 296. 

Kaléé invoked on going to, 97. 

of Hinddman's disciples similar to those of Shivi’s, 
155, 

of Shivt, 17, Kartikéyii never married, 40, of Yimt, 

51, of Bulti-ramii to Reviitéé, 129, of Choitinyi, 

133, of widows taught by him, 7b. superintended 

and dissolved by Gosaéés136,Kamt-dévii adored at, 

of two monkeys by the Rajah of Nudééya, 155, of 

the Giinga to Santiinoo, 163, pedal worshipped at 

176, of cattle, 263 note. atonement for certain 

kinds of, 271, ceremonies cannot be performed by 

a widow, 278 note, of Gosadés, 294, forbidden to 

Booddhti priests, 310, of Rishitbhi-dévi, 326, 

Join& ceremonies of, 329, of Shikhs similar to Hin- 

doos, 348, caste strictly regarded by them in, 349, 


















Mara or Mtn- 
gUlu,,,... +a planet worshipped, 55. 
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Eternity of, believed by Booddhts, 307. 
Medicine. waters of sacred rivers used for, 163. 
Meditation....8ee Dhyant. 
Mendioanteor 
Sainés......their four different states and duties, 291, 292, 
it vicious state, 298, account of twenty kinds 
of, 294—298, stories at Ginga Sagiri island of 
certain, 298, 299, of a yogéé in the Sunderbunds, 
300, number who live as, 2b. how treated by the 
Hindoos, 301, Soivytis rarely seen, 302, among 
Voishniivis, ib. of the different socts, 903, female 
Booddht priests supposed to be, 310, priosts live 
as, 2b, chiefs of the Jointis where located 829, Joint’s 
constrained to be, ¢. names and duties of their 
yogéés, 332, 333. among the Shikhs, 348, follow- 
ers of Choitiinyt chiefly, 356. 
Merchamts,....honor Kaléé with presents, 101, open accounts on 





Ramis birth-day, 134. : 
Me or 
Boaddht....a Planet, 57, resembled to the bird god Giiroort, 
68. See Booddhi. 


Merit...........0f hospitality to strangers, 225, of digging pools, 226, 
of Tlanting trees, 227, of cutting roads, Ae of hear- 
ing and reading the pooraniis, 228, of visiting holy 
places, 256, of persons in a former birth traced to 

resent prosperity, 278, works of, conduct to 
‘imi’s Bases 279, of the good how rewarded, i., 
of what kinds entitles to celestial happiness, 282, 
283, doctrine of, held by Booddhiis, 307, their 
works, 308, Joint belief in works of, 330. See Works, 

Metal.,.......0f which images are made, 182. 

Metempeychosis.origin of doctrine of, 275, its unhappy effects on 

the Hindoos, ib. See Transmigration. 

.of the cow how used for burnt offerings, 154, 

resembled to Dodrga, 64, note. Ramt’s birth likened 

to that of, 134, note, 

Miafortunes... Vishnoo revered for removing, 146, in a family how 










to be prevented, 230. 
Mooktts Késhas her form ; festival celebrated with liquor; benefits 
romised to worshij 
Moon or Somt a planet, worship; 
the, i, Krishnti adored, at wane of, 148, 





waters of immortality said to fill its bright parts, 
158. 

Monkey........ See Hindéman, $ 

Monwments...of stone erected by the river side =, Benares to Sitéés, 
245, note. 

Mourd,,,..,..devootees peculiar for perpetual silence, 297, their 
dress, &., #0. 
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gold, rice, &., D ete as gifts, 224, note. 

it written by ht from mouth of Vyastidévt, 

36, note, dog mentioned as unclean in, 157. puti- 
fies the place where read, 174, note, recited in 
Bengal, 228. 

Muho-Kala...2 form of Shivi, 11. 

Muha-mayc....known as Doorga, 66. 






Miiha-pooroe- 
ahth..... » ..& namo of distinguished Hindoo saints, 298, 
Miha-; king, father of idh&, 304, 


“pnt 
Muha-vadrn....the last of Join’ yogéés, 327, his incarnation, 4b. early 
life, 328, becomes an ascetic, ib, encounter with 
bramhiins, ib. his disciples, 329, festival, 333, 


Muhisht- 
murdinss....ber image and worship, 80. 
Mangila or 


..form and evil influences of, 57. 
.. her image, descent and festival, 108, queen of snakes, 
109, 
Music... --..00f hearer represented as coming from horses months, 
, note, 
Muasulmen...honor Kaléé, 100, becoming Shikhs forbidden to eat 


Mutho-dha- ; 
‘rie.. 








+ class of mendicants found at holy places, 259. 
Noaiyikas......female companions uf Doorga, 117, their duty, ib, 





Names. of gods repeated in the jiivii ceremony, 217. 
Nanukis, founder of the Shikh sect, 342, his birth, travels, &., 


ib., attached to forms of devotion, $48, family and 
. death, 1., successors, 2b., their works, $44, doctrines 
of, 343, 349—353. See Shikhs. 
Nanukt punt- 
heer mendicant followers of Nantki, 295. 





devotees similar to the Ramiitiis, except in marks on 
the forehead, 295. 

Neslu-kuntt....or blue throated ; a name of Shiva, 19, note. 
Nimati.........devotees similar to the Ramiittia in dress, &., 295, 
have @ different spiritual head, <b. 

Nityananda... disciple of Choittinyt, 136. 

Nodes...,.,....«Rahoo and Kétoo described as the ascending and 
descending, 114. 

Noiritt.........0 rakshtist, 114, one of the ten guardian deities of the 
earth b., his worship, 1b. 

Noimisht......a forest near Lucknow celebrated for reading the 
poorantis to 60,000 disciples by the sage Saota, 259. 

Nadu & Nu- 


O88... -.-......the guides of sacred rivers, 163, 
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Oath........how taken by the Hindoos on refusal to swear on 
water of the Ganges, 168, on what made and how 
ratified, 239. 
Offences........atoned in perishing by cold, 253, atonement wh: 
demanded for, 266, of what kinds to be expiated, 
267-273. See Punishment, 
of what kind made to Dodrga, 70, numerously pre- 
sented to Kaléé, 99, their monthly value, 102, 
of swine to Miiniisa, 109, to Jtigtinnat’hi, 128, clari- 
fied butter used in burnt, 154, to Ginga; 166, on 
escaping from dangers on water, 167, burnt, 221, 
how given, 212, in a person’a name after decease 
called Shraddhi, 262, not made by the Joinis to 
the Shraddhi, 329. See Ceremonies. Gifts. Sa- 
crifices, 

Kartikéyt propitiated for, 39. 

«ceremony for removing evils from bad, 231, expiation 
when birds of unlucky, perch on a Hindoo’s house, 
160, note. 

.why forbidden to the Hindoos, 287. 


Offerings... 








Onions... 
Oodnytina- 
charjyt...,,,.% learned bramhiin and persecutor of the Booddhts, 
. 306. 





ceremony for fasting, how conducted, 222. 

.stinyasée mendicants famed for holding up the right 
arm in one position, 297. 

-»- when resorted to, 148. 

..of impurity with fiesb, spirituous liquors, &., by 

briimbicharéés, 232. 






Pant... «chewed by natives of what composed, 70 note. 
ij tree in Indri’s heaven reputed for fragrant flowers, 
26. 











.a name of Doorga, 17. 64. 

snot overcome disentitles to celestial happiness, 284, 
subdued how shown by ascetics, 293. 

.when worshipped, 176. See Trees. Wood. 

-how offered, 219. See Vows. - : 

a festivel when and why celebrated, 192. 

...+0,. resembled to the Lingd, 10. 

Philosophers...of the Hindoos little affected by the sense of honor 

found in their writings, 287. 

Pilgrims.......Names of places visited by, 257—259, with incurable 
citemipers fast in Voidytinat’hi till death, 259. 

ENigritcgs. ee Pinetps places of Hindoo, 257. See Holy Places. 

messengers of the gods guarding sacred places, 118. 

wo uipped in a body and separately, 54, sacrifices 

to, #,, 210, images of, ib, fees for worship 55, 
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Somi or Chindra, the moon, 56, Mipgtlii or 
Mars, 57, Booddhii or Mercury, ib., Vrihtisptitee 
or,Jupiter, 58, Shookri or Venus, 59, Shines or 
Saturn, 61, Rahoo, 62, Kétoo, 63. 
«story of the forty-nine, 42, note. 
-power of, how first destroyed by incantation, 19, note, 
of serpents expelled by the tdéliiséé plant, 161. 











Poita............ Pedal worshipped at investiture of the, 176. 

Polygamy...,.not prohibited by the Booddhis, 312. 

Poga.,.- «ceremonies how to be performed, 215, Dhyani used 
during, 217. See Worship. 

Poole .. -ceremonies for consecrating, 181, of water given as 
gifts, 224, merit of digging, 226. 

Poornabhishé- 

Ki,,, -+..+... performed as orgies witli flesh, spirituous liquors &. 


by brumbvicharéés, 232. 
Poorants.. ...Book when worshipped at recital of any of the, 173, 
when read attended by Sidishyt priests, 186, 
ceremonies for hearing and reading the, 228. 
Poorohitu......an order of priests, 185, ceremonies performed by, ib. 
fees, 186, qualifications of a, ib., how rewarded, ib. 
of Krishnit destroyed by a bramhiin’s curse, 120, note. 
he principal god-makers, 184. 
festival when and why celebrated, i192. 
-Birman Koiyooms to be seen in the ancient city of, 
311. 
revented by keeping the shalgramt stone, 174. 
offered to the pols the Stave ceremony, 218, re- 
peated to certain distinguished names of Joind 
638 332. 
-offered to the gods in the Kiiviicht ceremony 219, 
Life renounced by Hindoos in falling from, 249. 
sthe Poorohitt 185. Acharyi, Sidishya 186. Briimha, 
Hota &., 187. their employments 185—187, dress 
of 187, orders of Booddhi, 310. forbidden to marry, 
ab., their life, ib. ave schoolmasters, 7b., students 
when called as, 311. precepts to them ib., houses ib., 
investiture ib., of the Shiks called Griint’héé 845. 
regent of the earth and worshipped at ali great 
festivals, 146. 
eer compared to Kaléé, 91, note. 
.»Litkshméé the goddess of, 105, conversation of Hin- 
doos on the transmigration of souls in, 276. attri- 
buted to merit in a former birth ib. 
..celebrate Sirtiswtitée’s festival, 107, profess religion 
of Choittnyw, 136, expect heaven, 283. 
a name of Déérga on first appearance, 64. 
-mother of S#éta, 133. 


Posterity 
Potters 
Poushts 
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Pritisht' ha... ceremony for dedicating trees, 227. 

Priatytngira..why invoked, 83, forms of petition to, ib, story res- 
pecting her, 84. 5 

Pruyagtt..... union of the rivers Ginga, Yiimoona and Siriswité 
where pilgrims chose a voluntary death, 257. 

Panchantnu.a form of Shivi, 144, image éb., how worshipped, ib., 
propitiated when children are seized with epilepsy, 
1b., story of his image being stolen, 144, note. 

Punishment...doctrine of future, 288, in diiferent hells, id. their 
names and nature, 1b. prevented by atonement, 
288 note, dreaded by Hindoos, 289, Ravtint’s at- 
tempt to emancipate the wicked from, ib. Booddht 
states of, 307, of the wicked, $08, by the Joinus.— 
See Hells. 

Purijications ow conducted and when necessary, 266. 

Purtem-hung- 








8t....0-......mendicants hold no human intercourse, 297, their 
peculiarities, dress, &., ib. 
Puownt,.......his birth, festival, 42, adultery, heaven, names, 43, 





father of Hiindéman, 155. 


Quarrel........ between Dddrga and Shivi, 147, 148, Stinyaséé and 
Voirages mendicants for bathing first in the 
Ganges, 294, note, 


Radhiticecccce mistress of Krishnt, 120, 141, image accompanies 
Krishut’s, 123, 141, wife of Aytni-ghosht a cow- 
herd, 141, an incarnation of Bhtigivitaé, 142, 








Rahoo..,.....,, his image and influences, 62, when received his form, 
ih, interposes in an eclipse, 16, names, 63, the 
ascending node, 62, note, 144. 

Rain, ... Viirint’ propitiated for, 84, how obtained by the Shal- 





gramd stone, 175. 

Rajahe......... honor Kaléé, 96. 

Rajupootus...destroy their daughters, 252, murder infants, 7b, 

Hakshnsue or 

Cannibals..their forms, 144, names of the distinguished, i. all 

bramlitins, ib, a 

Ramahséts....mendicant followers of Rami, 144, their marks, ib. 

Ramayind...Number of, and by whom composed, 90 note. history 
of Rami table of contents of, 130, Valméekeé 
writer of, 133. 





Raméshuirriz 

(Ramiseram).why famous as a place of pilgrimage, 259, visited by 
wandering mendicante, 7. 

Ramit,....... «his history, 130, war with Raviint, 130—133, bridge of, 
to Lunka, 132 note. his death, 133, image and festi- 
val. 134, worshipped by Ramtti mendicants, 295, 
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Ramutt.......mendicants worshipping Ramt, 295, where born, 
4b., their dress, ab., smoke intoxicating herbs 
excessively, ib, 

Rami Sharu- 

nt Paelt...a successor to cortain mendicant god, 137, taught the 
doctrine of a constant incarnation, ¢b, 

Ras a al of Krishni, 121, its indecent celebration, 

22. 

Ravunt........% giant who reigned at Linka (Ceylon), 130, his wars 
with Rami for Sééta, 131, death, 183 note. visits 
Yami to emancipate the wicked from hell, 290. 

Ravitée....,...wife of Bili-rami, 129. 

Red Powder ...thrown at passengers in the Dol festival, of what 

composed, 122, note. 

upplied by road-ways td travellers, meritorious, 228, 

tachment of Hindoo female children to, 277, note. 

of Booddhi the most ancient in India, 304. 








Refreahme: 
Religion. 


Religions 

Austerities. See Asvetics. Mendicants. 'Taptisya. 

Rent... ..... .«. paid as first instalment in villages at certain festivals, 
146. 

Rishubha-dé- 

‘Mivee-ssereee8 Hindoo, the founder of, the Joint sect, $26, his 
birth, incarnations and marriage, 7b., titles, 327, 
doctrines, 7). was a hermit, ib, his disciples, ib. 
successors, 1b. See Joints. 

Rivers.......... waters of the Khtirsd6 never drunk by Hindoos, 44, 
note. dead tooltiaéé plants committed to, 161, of 
both genders worshipped, 163, Ginga, tb. its wor- 
ship, 0. certain places of it held sacred, ib, other 

“deified, 171, 172. See Ganges. 

Roads.,.... ...cut and planted with fruit trees for travellers, meri- 
torious, 227. 

Roodraishi... necklaces worn by Hindoos, 38 note. when used by 
Soivyts, meritorious, 302. 

Rookminés....0 wife of Krishnt, 142, worshipped at his festivals, 


ab. . 
.wife of Kami-dévt, the Indian Cupid, 138. 
the car festival of Jiiginnat'hi, described, 128, 






the 
Bun).......his form, worship, influences, 55, called Sédryt, éb. 
commits a rape, ib. 





Brambhiins neceasary to every, 23, note. of blood to 
Déoérga and Krisunit Kaléé, 69, 148. of men to 
Kaléé, 91, of a horse, meritorious, 133, note. to the 
river Brimhi-pootrt,172.ralesfor burnt, 204. proofs 
from the shastris of human, 205, recent instances 
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of the practice, 207 of a bull, hovse, 208, an asa; 
at birth of a son, 210, after death, 2b., to the nine 
planets, &c., ib., 211. bloody, 212—See Infanticide. 
Offerings. Suicide. Sates. 

esate ceremony of burning widows alive with their hus- 
bands, 235.—See Sitéé. 

-brambtins use fire, +1. 

.of the Hindoos live in perpetual intoxication, 283, 
famed for austerities notorious for vice, 1b. of the 
Jointsspread over theuniverse, 380, See Mendicants. 

a nymph resembled to Huréé-Hird, 149, note. 

married to the river Ginga, 163, 

resembled to Shivil, 1), note. to Shiinéé, 36. 61, 







a ceremony of wives worshipping husbands, 221. 
where held for educating ‘Shikh children, 349. 
.zamong the Booddhiis are priests, 310. 
of Booddhi regarding a First Cause, &c. 304. 339, 
of the Jointis respecting a Creator, 329. 340, of 
Choitinyt, 354.—See Doctrine. 
.--on stone images in what state found, 183. 
Ghétoo worshipped for removal of, 146. 
«-churned by the Usooriis or giants, 113, formation 
of the seven seas, 164, note. 
Sects............0f the Hindoos: the Soiviis, Voishnitviis, 302, Shak. 
tis, 308, Souriis, Ganipiityds, ib. Booddhits, 303. 
335, Joints, $26, how divided, 834, Brambinical 
account and Mr. Colebrooke’s observations regard- 
ing them, 334, 340-342, Shikhs, 342, followers of 
Choitinyd called Gosaéés, 354, account of all the 
Hindoo, 356—363. 
.. ... Wife of Rami, 130, her history, ib. adventures of 
Hiindoman for her recovery, 131, image, 141, pil- 
me resort to Mit’hila the birth-place of, 259. 
overt called Yikshts, 118, inferior celestial 











of 






beings with as, ib. 

++.seeds used in tiirptinii ceremony, 214 

.. followers of Dédrga, 75, a Hindoo sect worshipping 
Bhigiviite, 303, their marks, &c., ib., generally 
bramhias, ib., resemble the Soiviis in dress, ib,, 
not mendicants, ib., ecremonies, ib., use spirituous 
liquors, 4b. 

Shalgramu....kept between tooltis#é leaves, 161, the cetites or eagle 

stone of various kinds, 174, brought from mount 

era », called by seen aT beey 

eified, 1b., representative ofthe gods, 175, pollu 
by a ShdGdrt’s touch, 176, Vishndé worshipped 
daily before, 192. Sec Ling’. Stones. 
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Shastriie .....» deified and worshipped, 273, where read or sung in 
temples, 179, ceremonies, for singing, 229, allure 
to duty by promises of reward, 285, of the Bood- 
dhiis in what contained, 307, revered by the 
Shikhs, 345.—See Booka. 
erected for travellers by public roads, meritorious, 228. 
her image, 107, invoked for preventing small pox, 
108, worshipped by beggars, ib. adored by Hindoo 
females when itch afflicts the family, ib. image of, 
made of silver, 182. 5 
RURAL rece Nantiku founder of the, 342, other leaders, $43, grew 
powerful under Govindt-Singht, 344, their na- 
tional council when called, <b. shastriis, 345, divi- 
sions, 347, initiation, $47, festivals, 348, ceremonies, 
ib. schools 349, castes, 1. number of chiefs among, 
ab. doctrines, 349—358. 

Shivit... ... «his forms and worship, 9, 10, 187, festivals, 12, mar- 
riage, 17, names, 18, heaven, 19, image made of 
quicksilver, 183, worshipped by atinyaséés, 294, 

Shivt-poort...heaven of Shivis, 148, note, 


Shmishamt- 
a form of Kaléé presiding over cemeteries, 102. 
eating leavings of a bramhiin meritorious, 49, note. 
cannot offer boiled rice to Jiigtinnat’hii, 128, if in 
trouble or distempered, meritorious, 170, touching 
a shalgramt, impure, 176, ceremonies, 199, how 
to present gifts to bramhiins, 224, attains heaven 








with difficulty, 284. 
Shookrnor Ve- > 
NUS........+.hia form, 59, preceptor and priest to the giants <b., 
his blindness, <., names, 61. 





..4n instrument for impaling criminals, 314, note. 

.-on certain lunar day, meritorious, 190, to be repeated 
monthly, 191, observed by few, 193, for deceased 
relations by pilgrims at Gtya, 257, rites for repose 
of the soul, 261, of three kinds, 262, how performed 
262—266, for deceased snpestors, ie ane do 
not present offerings to, 329. monies. 
Offerings Sacrifices. 

Shora....,..-..& ceremony for trying the godship of images, 185. 

Shree bhagi- - 

sess. oe PeCited in Bengal, 228, read by voishniivil brambiins303. 
n instrument for drying up liquids, 66, note. 

..festival when and why ‘Slebrated, 191. 

Shravtenid-Bé- 

. the principal residence of the Joint gooroos, 329. 

esembled to Saturn, 36, 62 note. his form, 61, evil 

influences, ib. imago made of iron, 182. 


Shraddha. 
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Shunktra- 
Chillu....,. or Eagle of Coromandel, 160, called the bramhiiné? 
kite, ib. an incarnation of Doorga, ib. 
Sharevures. ...mendicants known 2s Booddhiis avoiding the des- 
truction of animal life, 296. 
Shbehlee:psichet 3 image, 110, protectress of children, 7b., festivals, 


Shyama.... 8 festival of Kal&@, 95, held monthly by certain Hin- 
loos, 192. 
Sickness. ......Tooltiseé leaves offered to Shalgramt to recover 
from, 175, bathing in, 214, prayers on a Joint 
mendicant’s, 334, 


1r8@.,.........8 form of Kaléé worshipped by thieves, 104. 
Siddhn Chuk- 
rh-pdgja.....% great Join festival, 333, how celebrated, ib. 
Siddht-poo- 
rooshts,. name why given to Hindoo sainta, 298. 
Sindhukatéé..an instrument used by thieves for cutting through 
stones, &c., 94, 





Singhtr-vahi- 
nee. 
Sina... 


..& form of Doorga, 79, image and worship, ib. 
of men how dentro ed, 154, of what ‘end forgiven 
by bathing in , 166, note. 168—170, how 
punished in different hells, 288, of some kind send 
nerations to hell, 289, among Hindoos and Bood- 
his called mortal, 320.—See Hells. Punishment, 
Transmigration. 
.. who called, 67, note. 























..Ghétoo invoked for removal of scurvy or blotches 

of, 146. 

skundtr-poo- ; 

++easeee FOCited in parts in Bengal, 228. 

Sleep ,, -position in, 36 note. images of gods how laid to, 128 
note. 

Small Poz,...-Sheetila worshi for preventing, 188, 

Snakes... [intisa invoked to protect from bite of, 108, repeti- 


tion of Giircort’s name protection from, 158, in- 
cantation for handling, 232. 
Snanit... ...,,,ceremonies, 213, 214. of a bramhtin, 214.—See Bath- 


ing. 

Snantu-yatra. bathing festival of Jigiinnat’bt, 128. 

Soivyits......... Worship Shivi, 11, marks and customs, 302, a Hindos 
sect, ib, adore the lingti, 1b. have no festivals, ib. 
Pacinelly brambiing, i. object to destroy animal 
ife, 308. 

Soma (the 

Moon}.......image, worship, influences, names, 56. 
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Sacrifice at birth of a, 210. 

indecency of, before Dddrga, 73, of the Shastrts, 
how sung, 229. 

2 sister of Jtgtinnat’ht drawn in his car, 128, 142. 

2 mountain, how transformed into island of Ceylon, 

his descent, form, worship, 31, festivals, 32, invoked 
for health, &c., 38, anecdotes, 7b. heaven, names, 34, 
worshipped as Riivéé or the Sun, 55, father of 
Shinéé or Saturn, 61, Uroont charioteer of, 159. 

SO5ryt-loki... heaven of Sddryt, 34. 





Sorrow. .... ...Conversation on transmigration of souls by widows 
in, 277. 
Souls......, +...-in what time go to Yiimt after death, 47, Shraddhit 


for repose of, 261, why performed, 262.—See Doc- 
trine. Shraddhi. ‘Transmigration. 
.+« Worship Sddryd, 33, their customs, ih. a Hindoo sect 
adoring the Sun, 303. 
Conditions of, believed by the Joints, 330. 
drunk by bramhins before Kaléé’s temple, 93, note. 
commonly by Hindoos in secret, 234, note. when 
taken by brambiins how to be atoned, 271, used 
by Shikhs, 349.—See Liquor. 








Spiritual 
Guide.........See Gooroo. 
Spirituous Li- 
quor See Liquor. 
Stones. . worshipped as Pinchaniind, 143, by the Arabians, ib., 





Dhixmt Thakoort represented as a black, 144, 
worship of the Shalgramt and other, 174. 176, 
images of gods and goddesses, 183. 






Stevi. a ceremony for praising the gods, 218. 
Strangers......merit of hospitality to, 225—See Travellers. 
Sudushyu......priests regulating ceremonies, 186, d at festi- 





vals and reading of the poorants, ib. 

Suicide..........called Kamyti-Murint, 246, by drowning in the 
Ganges, 247, of a leper and burial of ten persons 
at Agra, 249, in falling from precipices, 250, dying 
under wheels of Jtigiinnat/hi’s car, ib. by pilgrims 
at Gtinga Sagiiri, 259, promised heaven, 283— 
See Drowning. Sitéé. 

Sukeé-bhavt.an order of mendicant bramhiins and other castes, 
295, followers of Krishnit assuming the manners 
of women, ib. 

the father of Rahoo, 62. 

the residence of Ytimt, judge of the dead where 
situated, 279. 

Sun or Ravée.a planet. 55, worshipped by the Sourtis, 303. 
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Sunjee-vinee.. Ytmii's judgment seat, 47. 

Stanyase devotees at Shivu's festivals, 12, mendicants worabip- 
ping Shivi, 294, their dress, ib. fight between 
them and voiragéés for bathing first in Gtings, ib. 
note, practices of Joint, 32¥.—See Ascetics. Mendi- 





cants. 
Superstition...Number of Hindoos annually perishing as victims of, 
254, 


Sturtiawitee ,..her descent, 106, wife of Vishnd5, ib. indecencies at 
her festival, 107, names, 12. Shastriis how worehip- 
ped at festival of, 173. 

-.& Fiver where Hindoos bathe, 172. 

..wife of Déérga, 17, term applied to widows burning 
themselves with their husbands, 18, note, Dodrga 
when named, 64, authorised by the Shastris, 235, 
ceremonies preceding, 286, instances of, 238, chil- 
dren burnt with, 242, permitted to alter resolution. 
of being burnt, 244, calmness of a, 215, conduct of 
bramhiins at a, 1b, number burnt, 246, promised 
heaven, 288, why reconciled to funeral pile, 285, 


note, 
Sutyn-bhama.s wife of Krishnt, 142, worshipped at his festival, ib. 
Sutyt- Nara- 
















yunt.......image and worship of, 139. 
Suvurna........a wife of Sooryt, 34. 
Swaha, married to Ugnéé, 41. 
Swine ffered to Mtintisa, 109. 


Swinging......festival in honor of Shivi, 15. 


er image and worship, 8}, patroness of learning, 82, 
levied by Government on pi swe to Giiya and Pri- 
yagt, 257, to Jtigiinnat’hi-kshitra in Orissa, 258. 

cme bathing places of Hindoos, 25, note. 

or holy places, 255, ceremonies on visiting, ib. 

leaned with a stick by a brambtin, when unlawful, 

194, note. 

Téméé-Jatt....2 Birman account of Booddhi’s incarnations, 312— 

325. 

Temples... ..¥ none to the Ong Gop. 1, or to Sdéryt, 34, or Gi- 

néshi, 87, or Kartikéeytt, 40, of Kaléé, at Kaléé- 

gpats near Calcutta, 97, none to Shushtéé, 112, to 
ishni numerous, 128, of Jiigtinnahi, 127, of 

Rant, 134, of Dodrga contain i 8 of the jackal 

157, called Mindirt, Déool¥, Piinchtt-ritat, Vish- 

noo mindirt, &. described, 177—199, built ina 

square, 179, by whom generally erected, 7b. dedi- 

cation of, 180, how endowed, 181, what kind of, 

worship in Shivi and Vishnd6, 187, 188, of Bood- 
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dht in Birman empire, 309, by whom built, ib. of 
the Joints, 331, note. of Nantkt at Déhtira where 
portion of his garment is kept, 343, of the Shikbs, 
348, of Choittinytl, 355. e Ceremonies, Pooja. 
Worship. 

Terminus. ..... Roman god worshipped with oily matter like Ptin- 
chaning, 143, note. 


Maeshied .Krishnt, Gopalt, Gope-nat’bt, 125, Jiginnat hi, 127, 
Bult-ramid, 129, Choitinydt, 184, Vishwi-Kurma, 
187, Kamt-dévi, 138, Sittyt-Naraytini, 189. . 

—_-——-God- 


Sésta, Radha, 141, Rookmi , Sityt-bhama and 
Soobhiidra, 142. See Rivers. 
Thieves.......... worship Kaléé, 93, Siddhéshwiireé a form of Kale, 
104, hung by the Shikbs, 349, numerous among 
. mendicants of Choitiinyt, 356. 
or giants of the Greeks resembled to the Usooriis, 113. 
formerly levied by s Mahrattah chief on pilgrims 
passing through his territories, toJ igtinnat’ht, 258, 








See Tax. 
Tongues........of Hindoo women put out when shocked or ashamed, 
3 90, offered to the idol at Kal&é-ghatt and to St- 
taé, 207, note. 


To5lnseé....... .a sacred plant worshipped, 161, cures diseases and 
expels poison of serpents, 1b., planted in houses, ib. 
placed beside a dying man, 7., put into mouth 

- of the dying in the , 169, leaves offered to 
Shalgramt in sickness, 175.—See Trees. 
Torture.......0f various kinds practised at Dhirmt-T’hakooru’s 
“ festival, 145. 
Trade.......0+0 ceremonies to Viebnti-ktirmii before implements of,137. 


tion.........0f souls defined, 274, extracts from the Kiirmii-vipa- 
kt and Ugnéé-pooranti on it, 274, 275, its unheppy 
influence on Hindoos, 275, how conversed on, 276, 
believed by the Joints, 330—-341, taught by the 
Shikh shastris, 346. 
Travellers......merit of hospitality to, 225, of pools dug to quench 
thirst of, 226, of planting trees for, 227. 
the t651%s68, 161, ishwiitt, vitt, vilkooli, ttrittkd- 
162, am¥lUkéé, vilvi and nimbi worshipped, 162, 
other sacred, ib., never injured, cut or burnt, 162, 
note. become temples for worship, 179, how dedi- 
“ cated, 181, images made of nimbi, 183, merit of 
pisnting, 227. 
Doctrine of the Hindoo, 20. 
Tride marked on followers of Rami, 134. i 
Tu piishweés,...persons performing tipisya, 286, authors of ancient 
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Trees... 
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Hindoo writings, #., resembled to certain mendi- 
cants, 293. Keren 

Tipieya...,..or religions austerities of what kind, 203, why per- 
muse 204, ceremonies leading to absorption, 286, 
destructive of social life, <b. 

Turmeric... ...used by Hindoos for cleaning the body, $7, note. 

Turpunt......water offered to Yumti at, 46, ceremony of offering 
it daily to the gods, &c., 214. 


a disciple of Choittny#, 136. 
his form, deecent and worship, 40, honored by fire, 
41, festival, heaven, names, 7., what priests divide 


offerings to, 187. 
Ugnit-loks....heaven of Ugnee, 41. 


Ughorit-punt'- 
hae... «-mendicants carrying e human skull with urine and 
ordure for alms, 296. 
Ugrithayunt festival when and why celebrated, 192. 
Ugusty%.......an eminent ascetic, 45, his birth, id., represented as 
the star Canopus, 52. 

Shikh worshippers of the eternal, 344, convenera of 

the Gooroomiita, ib., note. 

Umbrella......of iron and gilt fixed on tops of Booddh# temples, 309. 

Umrita-Strt.a pool called the water of immortality by the Shikhs 344. 

Umatraviitéé..heaven of Indrt, 26. 

Unadee-lingt.the first stone black lingu, 11, called Kamit-lingt 
granting worshipper all desires, 44. 
Uncleanness..after death by bramhtns, kshitriyts, &., how long 
continued, 262, of what kinds, 266.—See Purifica- 

tions. - 

father of Vrib 48 or Jupiter, 58. 

..of the Ganges, Yiimbdna and Sirtiswtité, rivers at 
Prityagt, 163. 257, of Gundakéé, Sirtiyoo and 
Ganges, sacred, 172. 

..of God maintained by Nan&ki, 343. 

mother of Hiinddman, 156. 

destruction at end of » kilpii of the, believed by 

Booddhits, 308, Joint belief of a self-existent, 330. 
Unnt-pidrna,.ber image and festival, 84, represented as rich, 85. 
Upstiris. Cae dancers of great beauty and mistresses of the 

iw, 115. 

Urdhia-nardish- 

Wire sreee «united in one body es Shivi and Dodrga, 147, origin 

of image, ib., festival, 148. 

Urine...........discharged in midst of worship unfits persons to 

bathe,44, note, of cow used for anointing images 154. 
compiler of the Adéé-Griint’hii of the Shikhs, $45. 

..& bird god, 158, elder brother of Gtroort worshipped 
with Soéry8, ib., his image, 160. 


Udwoith. 
Ugnia. 
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Uahwttts....... @ tree representing Vishnoo, 163, called the ficus 
religiosa, 162. 
Usdortis or Gi- 
OME reese ee enemies of the gods, 113, offspring of Ktshytpt, ib. 
their conduct at churning e the sea, ib, ve 3 
Uyodhya (Oude).the bare capital of Ramii visited by Ramat pil- 
gtims, 259. 


Vi inzé...u name of the goddess Stirtswitds, 106. 

Valmseias.. the writer of tes Ramayiints, 133." 

Vemackandis-engues in the abominations of the Chtikrii ceremony, 
53, worship the jackal, 157, belong to the shaktti 





sect, 303. 
Vanu-lingi....the secoud kind of black stone ling, 11. 
Gonos lok jeaven of Pivtint, 43. 
UB a06 + i 





taught by Ac! » 186. 
taught by Acharyt priests, 15 





Venus or 
Tl... #1... Worshipped as a planet, 59, resembled to Litkshmés, 
105, adored like Ginga on escaping dangera on 
water, 167. 





resembled to Ugnéé in fire worship, 41, note. 

Victima... ....of Hindoo superstition annually perishing, 254. 

Vidya-dhurne.male and female dancers, 115. 

Vijeyt.. wife of Yimti, 51. 

u tree representing Shivi, 161, leaves used by Soiviis 
in his worship, 302. 

+02. mother of the bird god Gtroort, 158. 

Vishalakshaé image, 86, offerings to, ib. 

«his form and i ions, 2, images, followers, 

names, wives, 8, heaven, 9, revered for removing 
family misfortunes, 146, carried by Gtiroord, 158, 
incarnate as a fish, 178, represented by the Shal- 
ami, 175, Pinchi-ritnt and Nuvi-rtitnii temples 
dedicated to, 177, worship in temples of, 188, voi- 
ragdé mendicants follow, 294. 
Vishwa Kur- : 

+ mit. .architect of the gods, 127,note, his form and festival,137. 
Voidy ‘hit.a place in Birboom, why visited by pilgrims, 259. 
Voikvont'hi....the heaven of Vishnoo, 9. 

Voishakhu.....festival when and why celebrated, 191. 
Voiahnitvies...follow Vishndo, 8, marks, 1b., 802, Choitiinyts called, 

135, their idea of absorption, 286, note. called 

voiragsés, 294, reject animal food, 302, wear white 

ments, %b., found Principally in Bengal and 
08. y 














issa, ib., very impure, 1. mendicants, 1b., 
read the Shréé-b! vate, 8 . 
Voiragéés....,,,revere the sacred books more than regular Hindoos, 
178, religious mendicants following Choittnyy, 
204, their marriage and life, éb. 
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Voiruyinéés...wives of voiragé@ mendicants taken froin female dis- 
ciples of the Gosaéés, 294. 

Voituritn2é ..a rivor to be crossed after death, 47, 169, Hindoos 
bathe near seston temple in the, 172, a black 
oo given to by sick-people not to cross 
the, 261. 





Vows. ..........made in the Kamtint ‘ceremony, 220, performed by 
females called vrata, ib., of Joint mendicants, 383. 
See Ceremonies. Offerings. Sacrifices. 
Vrihuapites or 


Jupiter.....his image ; preceptor and priest to the gods, 58, in- 
fluences, names, 59, 
Vrittt.........% ceremony for vows by females, 220. 
Vugitlamook- 





Vukvéshwari.s place in Birboom frequented by pilgrims for its 
‘warm springs, 260. 

his form and worship, 48, story of him, 44, heaven, 
names, 45, the Indian Neptune adored on escap- 
ing dangers on water, 167. 

Vurooni-lokt heaven of Viroont, 45, 


Vuroont.... 





Vata...........0 tree representing Vishnoo, 161, called the banyan, 
162, note. 
Wagtail........See Birds. Kbinjtint 





...of Dédorga, 76, of Kaléé described in a work called 
Chiindeé, 97. 
Waters........ of holy places drawn into Sddryi’s heaven while 
bathing, 55, of immortality, 114, washing feet of 
bramhtins drunk by disciples, 151, Cow worshipped 
before jar of, 154, of sacred rivers used for food, 
medicine, coronations, &c., 163, offerings to Gtnga 
for escaping di on, 167, used for swearing in 
Courts, 168, of the Shalgramé drunk, 175, mevit of 
digging pools to supply travellers with, 226. * 
.. peculiarity of the, 35, note. - 
,widows burned alive with husbands, 244. 
European and Hindoo mythology resembied in pam- 
ing two first days of the, 190.—See Days. 
. Secures future absorption, 281 and %b., note. 
‘burning themselves with their husbands called Sitéé, 
18, note. faston second day's ceromony to Dodrga, 
*71, women not, while husband’s body is burning, 
133 note. Choittinyt taught marriage of, 135, fast 
of, 228 note, burot alive with husbands authorized 
by shastriis, 235, of yogéés buried alive with hus- 
bunds, 244, conversing on tranamigration of souls, 


War's... 
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277, cannot en; in marriage ceremonies, 278, 
note.—See sue = 
...of Vishni, 8, of Shivi, 17, of Sddryt, $4, of Ytmt, 
51, of Balti-ramu, 129, of Rami, 130, of bramhtins 
worshipped, 151, and honored by female Shéddriis 
carrying water to sacred trees, 161, become gooroos 
to their children, 202, entertained at vriittis, 222, 
murdered by Shikha why not punished, 34°. 
Women... of Kaléé's temple at Kaléé-ghatt good cooks, 99, note, 
devote their hair to Dhiirmi-T"hakoori on death 
of eldest child, 145, worship the pedal, 176, their 
daily ceremonies, 199, sing at sacred rehearsals, 
230, of age burn as Stites, 248, of Hindoos very 
fond of their children, 276, note. how made Shikhs 
347, held by them in-slavery, 348. See Female. 
Wood.eruccreee a log called pedal described, 176, its worship, 1b. 
adored by women, ib. festival in its honor by the 
Rajah of Ntili-danga, 176. 
Wood-cutters..worship Kaloo-rayt for protection from wild beasts,146 
Works... .......fature happiness of what kind secured by, 281, relied 
on as meritorious, 288. See Merit. 
Worship........person discharging urine in, cannot bathe, 44, note. 
of lunar days, and weekly, monthly and daily cere- 
monies, 190—192, of annual festivals, 191, in Bood- 
dht temples, 809, of the Joints, 333, similar 
throughout India, Tartary, China, &c, 364—367. 
See Ceremonies. Pédja. : 

Writings... ... Tipteh wate authors of most ancient Hindoo, 286. 
See Books. 


Wives... 








Fadoo-punt’- 





mendicants in the Punjab founded by Yadoo, 295. 

weaver widows buried alive with deceased husbands 
244, Mitha-vééri last of the Joint, 827,—See 
Ascetics. Mendicants. 


Yogineés......addreased for removing, subduing or destroying ene- 
mies, 232. 
Yugnt. ceremonies for burnt sacrifices, 204. 





Vikshis. servants of Koovérd, god of riches, 118. 

residence of Yiimit, judge of the dead, 47. 

a river where Hindoos Bathe, 172. 

his form and festivals, 46. 279, judge of the dead, 47, 
his palace, ib., fables of him, 48, heaven, marriage, 
51, names, 52, his messengers convey persons after 
death to judgment, 274, Raviintt’s visit to, for eman- 
cipating the wicked, 290, believed in by theShikhs, 
346.—See Death. Hells. Judgment. Punishment. 

Yungimu.:...mendicants following Shivi with a bell for alms, 








Zorousler.,....doctrines of, 366, 367. 
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IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT. 


I, RIgeinBOTHaM, 
Bogs to notify that the following Works are now in the Press in activa 
preparation, for which orders will be Registered. 


MOORS 


HINDU PANTHEON, 
CONDENSED AND ANNOTATED, 
SECOND EDITION, 
‘BY TIP 
BEY. W. 0. SLMPSON. 
Complete 1 vol. royal 8yo. 400 pages, with 60 illustrations. 


Is THR Convents oF THE Work, tho matter of the original Edition 
remains in every essential particular untouched. The principal Deities with 
their Saktis, Incarnations, snd Offepring are described in detail together with 
the less important personages, who figure in the fables of Hinduism. 

Ty ILLUSTRATING THE WoRE more than fifty plates have been selected 
from those appended to the Firat Edition ; none have been omitted by which 
the text could receive any elucidation. Several others have been added fram 
other.sources. These plates executed in the frst style of lithography are 
placed in juxtaposition with the letter press to which they refer, the Frontia« 
piece will contain ‘‘ Mahadeva destroying Tripurasura,” beautifully executed 
‘in tinted Lithography. 

In conpEnsina the bulky quarto volume of the First Edition proved 
inaccuracies, repetitions and irrelevant matters only have been omitted. 

{n gLUcIDATING THE TEXT a great number of foot notes have been 
appended, embodying references to acknowledged native euthorities and the 
Works of eminent oriental scholars. Those of Colebrooke, Wilson, Max 
Muller, Williams.and Muir ovsy be specified. 

Ix supPLEMENTING the necessarily deficient information of a Work com~ 
piled when oriental research was in its infancy, a large quantity of matter has 
been added from trustworthy sources. The Chapters on Buddhism, the Sects 
of the Hindus, the Védas and Purengs have been re-written. 

IN Tay PRINTING AND GETTING UP OF THR WORK, no care or expense is 
being spared. It will form a handsome and portable volume uniform in size 
and appearance with the Editions of Dubois, Ward and Herklott recently 
issued. 2 

‘Tare Eprtion will be dedicated by permissjon to Smz W. Daxtsox, 1.0.3. 
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» 
HAP’ In consequence of the numerous Mastxations which are embedied ia this volume, 
“this work will not be reedy until the end of Jaly, 


‘sytum Pree. 


